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FOREWORD 


Conditions have now become sufficiently stabilized to warrant issuing a new 
and enlarged directory in the biographical form introduced just ten years ago, 
in 1938. The last directory of this kirid was published in 1942, since when many 
changes have taken place. Some 2,200 new members have been added to our 
rolls and the Association has taken on many new activities. 

In addition to the usual material found in our biennial handbook, the present 
directory contains special biographical material indicating “who 1s doing what 
and where,” a classification of members according to their fields of specializa- 
tion, and supplementary information and statistical summaries of interest to 
members of the Association and to economists generally. Features not hereto- 
fore contained in the directory are exhibits in the appendix listing names of 
economists in selected foreign countries; chairmen or heads of departments of 
economics, deans of schools of business, and directors of research institutes and 
business bureaus; a check list of domestic and foreign journals (with editors 
and staff) which are on the exchange list of the American Economic Review; 
and a description of economics as a professional field. 

The information concerning the interest and activities was obtained from the 
answers to a questionnaire addressed to all members last May. A facsimile of 
the questionnaire appears below. (See back cover.) Of the total of 5,700 members, 
3,232 filled out and returned the questionnaire by June 15, 1948, which was the 
deadline date. Time and expense did not permit follow-up requests. The response 
was not as good as in 1942 when two out of three members responded, nor 1938 
when three out of four sent in returns. However, the results are considered fairly 
representative, since most of the formally-trained economists or practitioners 
are included in the descriptive material. A number of our newer members and 
nonprofessional economists apparently feel that they have nothing significant to 
contribute; hence did not answer our inquiry. 

Some significant changes are noted in the classification of fields of specializa- 
tion. A Committee on Classification studied our previous classification with 
great care, and, benefiting from the improvements made by the check list of 
` the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel and a suggestive 
and very logical classification proposed by the Committee on the Review of 
Economics, the committee tested out numerous drafts and finally adopted the 
classification in its present form. A description of this classification, substantially 
as it stands, may be found in the Papers and Proceedings of the Association, 
May, 1948, pages 570-572. 

With respect to the other items on the questionnaire, comment should be 
made on question number 7 pertaining to public service record. The Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Research, believing that representative publications and re- 
~ ‘search projects under way (items 5 and 6 on the questionnaire) would produce 
information which might be of such value that it should be called to the atten- 
tion of the profession, requested that this item be included for their special 
study. The results of this study may be published as a part of the Research 
Committee’s report, but they are not included here. Also, in the case of item 


ili 


e 


number 8—:membership in other associations—the information is for our officers’ 
- use and does not appear as part of the biographical sketch. Cross-references to 
. other “who’s who” volumes or professional directories“dre indicated by abbrevia- 
tions and are a convenient lead to more complete biographical sketches of a 
large number of members. 

The geographical distribution of members and subseribers (with addresses in 
the case of the latter group) is listed by country, state, and city. A regional 
, analysis of members and subscribers in.the United States and data showing 
growth of the Association are found in the appendix. Also of interest to our 
members $ is the information concerning organizations with which our Associa- 
tion or its members are affiliated. 

A final item in the appendix which the editor has been able to include with- 
out further enlarging the volume is a brief description of the profession of 
economist. This description originally composed at the request of the National 
‘Roster and thereafter somewhat simplified and popularized by the Roster staff 
was reviewed by a committee of the Association. After having exhausted a 
supply of some 150 copies and facing the prospects of paying ten cents a copy 
for an additional SES it was decided to reproduce this description for general 
circulation. 

It will probably Ge several years before another directory will be issued in 
this form, but it is hoped that by publishing annual supplements to the present 
directory in the Proceedings to cover new members, we may keep up with the 
growth of the Association. 

This new and enlarged edition of the directory has taxed our facilities in the 
secretarial office to the utmost. On behalf of the “Association, I wish to express 
appreciation to Miss Gertrude Tait, Mrs. Virginia Goriklin, and Mr. Howard 
Neuberg, members of the secretarial staff, for their generous co- operation, with- 
opt which this volume would not have been possible. 

JAMES WASHINGTON BELL, Secretary 


NOTE ON THE ASSOCIATION’S PUBLICATIONS 


1. The American Economic Review—a quarterly publication containing main 
articles, book reviews, bibliographical and personal notes, records of special in- 
vestigations by individuals and public commissions. Occasional supplements are 
published on special subjects; e.g., papers relating to the TNEC reports, 1942, 
and Implemental Aspects of Public Finance, 1944. Attention may be called to 
the series of photographs of past presidents being run in the Review. A limited 
number of reprints in a form suitable for framing will eventually be available 


) for sale to our members, 


2. The Papers and Proceedings of the annual meetings of the Association 
(edited by the Secretary), issued separately in May or as a supplement to the 
March number of the Review—main papers, round table summaries, together 
with reports of the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Editor, Finance Committee, 
Auditor, standing and special committees, minutes of the Executive Committee 
and of the business meetings. The appendix contains a cumulative list of the 
contents of the Proceedings from 1911 and the publications of the Association 
since 1886. 

3. The Handbook or Directory—a biennial publication, usually in the form 
of a directory containing names and addresses of members, together with“ne 
year from which dates their continuous membership. The first specialized 
“who’s who” directory was issued in 1938, the second in 1942, and the current 
one in 1948. The 1905 handbook contained brief biographical sketches of mem- 
bers. 

4. The Information Booklet—describing the purposes, organization and ac- 
tivities of the Association, designed to answer inquiries from prospective mem- 
bers. Sent free upon request. 

5. The Blakiston Series of Republished Articles on Economics—published in 
co-operation with the American Economic Association under the direction of 
the General Committee on Republications. This committee determines the sub- 
jects and appoints special committees to select the articles for each volume. 
These ad hoc committees usually consult a considerable panel of economists in 
selecting and preparing the final list of articles. Three volumes have so far ap- 
peared ; namely, Social Control of Industry, Business Cycle Theories, Theory and 
Income Distribution. A fourth volume on International Economics is under way 
and others are contemplated. 

6. A Survey of Contemporary Economics—a volume of newly written essays 
reviews the progress of economics in thirteen selected fields during the past ten 
or fifteen years. This volume grew out of a program developed and financed by 
the American Economic Association and carried out under the supervision of 
the Committee on the Review of Economics, J. J. Spengler, Chairman. The 
volume was edited by H. S. Ellis and was published in August, 1948, by The 


' Blakiston Company, which has agreed to distribute the volume to members in 


good standing at a special price of $3.35, the list price being $4.75. 


: PURPOSES OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association is an organization composed of persons 
interested in the study of political economy or the economic phases of political 
and social questions. As may be seen by examining the list of members printed 
in this supplement, not only are all the universities and the most prominent col- 
leges in the country represented in the Association by their teachers of economics 
and related subjects, but a large number of members come from among business- 
men, journalists, lawyers, men in public life, and others interested in economic 
principles, or, more often, in their applications to social life, The Association 
has, besides, a growing representation in foreign countries. 

The annual meetings, held during the Christmas holidays, are arranged as 
forums for the discussion of scientific questions and problems of social and 
economic policy. They give opportunity for contact and general understanding 
among teachers, students and businessmen interested in such questions. The 
meetings aim to counteract any tendency to particularism which geographical 
separation and diverse interests might otherwise foster. 

The publications of the Association were begun in March, 1886. The first 
series of eleven volumes was completed by a general index in 1897. ‘The second 
series, comprising two volumes, was published in 1897-99, and in addition 
thereto the Association issued during 1896-99 four volumes of Economic 
Studies. In 1900 a third series of quarterly publications was begun with the 
Papers and Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting, and was continued 
through 1910. The Economic Bulletin, issued quarterly and devoted to bibliog- 
raphy and current notes, was also published by the Association during the 
. three years, 1908, 1909, and 1910. 

In 1911 the Association began publishing the American Economic Review, a 
quarterly journal devoted to articles on economic subjects, reviews, abstracts of 
articles in current journals, and a classified bibliography of economic publica- 
tions. During the thirty-seven years of its existence, the Review has made a 
place for itself among the scientific journals of the country. 

The American Economic Association is the organ of no party, sect, or in- 
stitution. It has no creed. Persons of all shades of economic opinion are found 
among its members, and widely different views are given a hearing in its an- 
nual meetings and through its publications. 

With the exception of the editor of the American Economic Review and the 
Secretary-Treasurer, the officers of the Association receive no remuneration for 
their services. Its entire receipts are expended for the editing, printing, and 
circulation of the publications and for the annual meetings. 


CHARTER AND BYLAWS OF THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


kb 


The charter of incorporation of the American Economic Association, incorporated. i in the 
District of Columbia, February 3, 1923, provides as follows: | 
I. The name or title by which the society shall be known is the American Economic 
Association. 
II. The time for which it is organized is perpetual. ; 
III. The particular business and object of the society are as follows: 

1. The encouragement of economic research, especially the historical study of the 
actual conditions of industrial life; 

2. The issue of publications on economic subjects; 

3. The encouragement of perfect freedom of economic discussion. The Association 
as such will take no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position on. 
practical economic questions. SS 

IV. The number of its trustees for the first year of its existence shall be fourteen. 
The following bylaws have been adopted for the government of the Association: 


I. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person interested in economic inquiry may, on the nomination of a member, be 
enrolled in this Association. 

2. There shall be six classes of members other than honorary: members paying an SE 
fee of $5.00; family members (two or more living at the same address, second membership 
without. subscription to the publications of the Association) paying an annual fee of $1.00; 
junior members (available to graduate students for three consecutive years only) paying an 
annual fee of $3.00; subscribing members paying an annual fee of $10.00; contributing 
members paying an annual fee of $25.00 or more; and life members comprising those 
members who contribute $200.00 or more in a single payment. Life members shall be exempt 
from annual fees. Members shall Se each year the privilege of designating E class of 
membership they choose for that year.’ 

3. Foreign economists of distinction, not exceeding twenty-five in number, may be elected 
honorary members of the Association. 

4. Every member is entitled to receive, as they appear, all reports and paper of the 
Association. 

S II. Trustees 


The trustees of this Association shall not be Jess than fourteen or more than fifteen in 
number, and the Board of Trustees shall be known as the Executive Committee. The Board 
of Trustees shall be composed of the persons elected as the Executive Committee-at the 
time and place and in the manner set forth in the following bylaw providing for the election 
of officers. 

III. Orrtcers? 


~ 


L The Association shall have the following officers who shall be elective officers: a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, six elected members of the Executive Committee. The terms of 
office of the President and Vice-President shall each be one year. The terms of office of 
the six elected members of the Executive Committee shall each be three years, two of the 


t As amended at the December 28, 1940, annual meeting. 
*Amendments as adopted at the annual meeting, December 29, 1933, and by mail ballot 
announced at the Business Meeting, January 26, 1946. 
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six terms of the six elected members of the Executive Committee to expire each year. Each 
regular term of office shall coincide with a calendar year or a multiple thereof. 

2. As early in each year as practicable, the President of the Association shall appoint a 
Nominating Committee, consisting of a past officer," as chairman, and not less than five other 
members of the Association. The names of the Committee shall be published in the March 
or June issue of the American Economic Review with an invitation to the general member- 
ship that suggestions of nominees for the various offices be sent to the chairman of the 
Committee. The Nominating Committee shall be instructed to present to the Secretary of 
the Association on or before September 1 of each year a nominee for the presidency and 
two or more nominations for each elective office to be filled, the nominees being members 
of the Association. The candidate for president shall be selected by an electoral college 
consisting of the members of the Nominating and the Executive Committees. Space shall 
be provided on the ballot for the individual voter’s alternative choice.’ 

3, Elective officers shall be chosen through elections to be held during the last three’ 
months of the term of office of his predecessor. Each member shall be given the opportunity 
to vote by mail. The results of the election shall be certified and announced by the Secretary 
at the annual business meeting. 

4. The Association shall have the following officers who shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee: a Secretary, a Treasurer, a Managing Editor, and a Counsel. The terms 
of office of each of these officers shall be three calendar years. The Managing Editor shall, 
with the advice and consent of the Executive Committee, appoint members to an Editorial 
Board to assist him. The President may, at his discretion and with the advice and consent 
of the Executive Committee, appoint a Program Committee. 

5. The Executive Committee shall consist of the President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the Managing Editor, the three ex-Presidents who have last held 
office, and six elected members, provided that the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Manag- 
ing Editor shall not be entitled to vote in the Committee’s meetings. 


IV. DUTIES or OFFICERS 


1. The President of the Association shall preside at all meetings of the Association and 
of the Executive Committee, and in consultation with the Program Committee, shall prepare 
the programs for the annual meetings. In case of his disability, his duties shall devolve 
upon the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election, upon the Secretary, and upon the 
Treasurer. 

2. The Secretary shall keep the records of the Association and perform such other duties 
as the Executive Committee may assign to him. 

3. The Treasurer shall receive and have the custody of the funds of the Association, 
subject to the rules of the Executive Committee. 

4. The Executive Committee shall have the control and SE of the funds of the 
corporation. It may fill vacancies in the list of officers, and may adopt any rules or regula- 
tions for the conduct of its business not inconsistent with this constitution or with rules 
adopted at the annual meeting. It shall act as a committee on time and place of meetings 
and perform such other duties as the Association shall delegate to it. A quorum shall consist 
of five members. 

5. The Editorial Board shall have charge of the publications of the Association. The 
Managing Editor shall be ex officio member and chairman of the Editorial Board. 

6. The office of the corporation for legal purposes shall be at the office of the Counsel 
in the District of Columbia, and legal process against the corporation may be served on 
said Counsel. 


> As amended at the December 29, 1938, and December 29, 1941, annual meetings. 
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V. ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of this corporation shall be held at such time and place as may be 
determined by the Executive Committee. Notice of such time and place shall be given by 
publication in the regular journal of the corporation, now known as the American Economic. 
Review, at-least ten days prior Io such meeting. The first annual meeting shall be held at 
Providence, Rhode Island, on the 27th of December, 1923, at nine o’clock A.M., unless other- 
wise ordered by the Executive Committee. 


VI. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments, after having been approved by a majority of the Executive Committee 
present at a meeting regularly called, may be adopted by a majority vote of the members 
present at any regular meeting of the Association or by a majority of votes cast in a mail - 
ballot authorized by the Executive Committee.‘ 


* As amended at the December 30, 1941, annual meeting. 
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The American Economic Association will publish this year a special-purpose biographical directory of its members under the title, The 1948 Directory of 

+ the American Economic Association. Since another directory of this form will probably not be published in the next four to six years, we urge you io 
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start processing returns at once, Neither time nor additional expense will permit follow-up requests. 
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4, Fields of Specialization or Major (Research) Interest. Indicate. in the order of interest, your three general fields (by inserting 1, 2, and 
3 in the appropriate boxes below) and check subdivisions (a, h, ete) reprarenting your spelled delas, it any. Each member will be listed 
awuling to his hrst choice of general field in the tabulated dassification. Second and third fields and specialized subdivisions will be indicated 


by numbess and Jetters following name. 
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(A description of the classification of the fields of economics may be found in the Papers 
and Proceedings, May, 1948, pages 570-322. Minor revisions bave been made in this draft} 


© 1. Economic Theory; General Economics UI 11. Business Administration 
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) Economic Geography: Regional Planning 
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D) a) Business Finance ; z 
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International Economics 
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LU d} Consumption Economics 
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d List significant economie reports (qualitative or otherwise} prepared in whole or in part by you, Give approximate date, title, and name of 
branch or section under which Bled, (The Committee on Research desires this information in order to bring such work to the attention af 
the profession.) 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS 


(as of June 15, 1948) 


f Life members Contributing members 


+7 Complimentary members 


§ Subscribing members 
* Junior members 


ł Honorary members 
*k Family members 


Note: Date in parentheses indicates year from which dates continuous membership. 


ABBOTT, Charles Cortez; Harvard Univ., Grad. 
School of Bus. Admin., Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass. (1928) Harvard Univ., Grad. School of Bus. 
Admin., prof., teach., res.; b. 1906; A.B., 1928, 
A.M., 1930, Ph.D., 1933, Harvard. Fields 8, 9, 12. 
Doc. dis. New York bond market, 1920-30. Pub. 
Management of federal debt (1946), Financing 
business during transition (1946) (McGraw-Hill). 
Dir. W.W. in Amer. 

ABBOTT, Edith, Univ. of Chicago, Soc. Sci. 
Res. Bldg., Chicago 37, Hil. (1905) 

ABBOTT, Lawrence, 205 Melbourne Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. (1945) Columbia Univ., instr., 
teach.; b. 1902; A.B., 1924, Harvard; A.M., 1945, 
Columbia, Fields 7, 6, 9. Pub. Approach to music 
(Farrar & Rinehart, 1940); Listener’s book on 
harmony (Theodore Presser, 1941). Dir. W.W. in 


mer, 

ABBOTT, Roy T., 1128 Cottman Ave., Phila- 
delphia 11, Pa. (1944) 

ABBOTT, William J., Jr., 401 Delshire Pl., 
Kirkwood 22, Mo. (1939) Fed. Res. Bank of St. 
Louis, fin. econ., res.; bh 1905; A.B., 1926, Mis- 
souri; 1926-27, Harvard; M.S.B.A., 1939, Ph.D., 
1941, Washington Univ. Fields 7, 8a, 9. Doc. dis. 
Evolution in bank utility. 

ABEL, Kenneth N. K., 9202 Worth Ave., Silver 
Spring, Md. (1944) U.S. Dept. of Com., econ. 
anal., govt. serv., teach.; b. 1913; A.B., 1935, 
1935-36, summer 1940, Southern California; 1936, 
California; 1941-45, American. Fields 9, 6, 16, Pub. 
“Activities of the National Mediation Board in 
1946,” Britannica Book of Year, 1947; “State 
veterans’ bonus payments in 1948,” Survey of 
Cur. Bus., April, 1948, Res. Economic impact of 
federal government’s fiscal position. 

ABRAHAM, William I., United Nations, Statis. 
Office, Lake Success, N.Y. (1948). 

ABRAHAMSON, Albert, 76 Federal St., Bruns- 
wick, Me. (1927) Bowdoin Col., prof., teach., govt. 
serv.; b. 1905; A.B., 1926, Bowdoin; A.M., 1927, 
1927-28, Columbia. Fields 16, 17b, 13. Pub. Price 
and price policies (with others) (McGraw-Hill, 
1938); “A former WPA administrator looks back 
at his job,” Dun’s Rev., June, 1938. Res, Com- 
parison of economics of public and private relief 
administration. 

**ABRAMOVITZ, Carrie Glasser (Mrs. Moses), 
328 W. 86th St., New York 24, N.Y. (1945) B. 1913; 
B.A., 1933, Brooklyn; M.A., 1934, Ph.D., 1940, 
Columbia. Fields 16, 14c, 12b, Doc. dis. Wage dif- 
ferentials, the case of the unskilled (Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1940). Pub. Trends in the New York 
clothing industry (with L. Drake) (Inst. of Pub. 
Admin., 1941); “Some problems in development of 
communications industry,” A.E.R., Sept, 1945; 
“Union wage policy in bituminous coal,” Ind. and 
Labor Rela. Rev., July,- 1948. 

ABRAMOVITZ, Moses, 328 W., 86th St., New 
York 24, N.Y. (1936) Stanford Univ., acting prof. 
of econ.; Nat. Bur. of Econ. Res., memb, Res. 
Staff; res., teach.; b. 1912; B.A., 1932, Harvard; 
Ph.D., 1939, Columbia. Fields 6, la, 10. Doc. dis. 
Price theory for a changing economy (Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1939), Pub. ““Monopolistic selling in 
a changing economy,” OI. Feb., 1938; “Savings 
and investment: profits vs. prosperity?” A.E.R. 
sup., June, 1942; “Role of inventories in business 
cycles,” Nat. Bur. of Econ. Res, Occasional 
Paper No. 26, 1948. Res. Cyclical fluctuations of 
manufacturers’ stocks. 

AHHA WAT, Adslph Grandan, ii Roslyn Ave., 
Glenside, Pa. (1942) SKF Industries, iit, Utui; 
Temple Univ., Evening School, lecturer in statis. ; 






bus., teach., res.; b. 1908; A.B., 1929, West Vir- 
ginia; M.A., 1936, Ph.D., 1941, Brown. Fields 6, 
1, 12, Doc, dis. Theories and measures of com- 
petition. Pub. “Cost of production and normal 
supply price,’ AER, Sept., 1937; “Problem of 
full employment,” Harvard Bus. Rev., Spring, 
1944; “Price policies,” Southern Econ. Jour., July, 
SAn Res. Individual firm action and business 
cycle. 

ABT, Seymour T. R., 4520 MacArthur Blvd., 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. (1948) U.S. Dept. of 
Com., Office of Int, Trade, Transp. and Com. Br., 
Railway Sec., chief, govt, serv.; b. 1919; A.B., 
1939, New York; M.A., 1940, Columbia; 1946, 
American. Fields 13b, 10, 9, Pub. “Soviet rail- 
ways—from present until 1950," For, Com. Weekly, 
Dec, 28, 1946; “South America’s railroads look to 
future,” Railway Age, Dec.. 20, 27, 1947; “Foreign 
inland transport and U.S. international trade,” 
Traffic World, May 22, 1948. 

ACHINSTEIN, Asher, 108 
Bethesda, Md. (1922) 

ACKERMAN, George Francis, 183 Lincoln Ave., 
Ridgewood, N.J. (1946) Prentice-Hall, editor; 
New York Central Railroad Co., lib’n; edit., res., 
bus.; b. 1919; B.S., 1941, LL.B., 1945, Fordham; 
1946-48, New School for Soc. Res, Fields 16, 9, 6. 
Res. Tax structure of Great Britain and U.S. 

ACKERMAN, Sol, 3255 N. 52nd St., Milwaukee 
10, Wis. (1944) eos 

ACKLEY, Gardner, Univ. of Michigan, Dept. 
of Econ., Ann Arbor, Mich. (1938) Univ. of 
Michigan, asso. prof., teach., res., govt. serv.; 
b. 1915; A.B., 1936, Western Michigan Col: A.M., 
1937, Ph.D., 1940, Michigan. Fields la, 5, 6. Doc. 
dis. Spatial price relations and imperfect com- 
petition. Pub, Industrial location and national 
resources (contributor) (Nat. Res. Plan. Bd., 
1942); “Spatial competition in a discontinuous 
market,” Q.J.E., Feb., 1942. 

ADAMS, Arthur Barto, Univ. of Oklahoma, 
Col. of Bus. Admin., Norman, Okla. (1923) Univ. 
of Oklahoma, Col. of Bus. Admin., dean emeritus 
and Regents prof, of econ., teach., res.; b. 1887; 
A.B., 1910, South Carolina; M.A., 1912, Ph.D., 
1916, Columbia, Fields 4ah, 1, 10. Doc. dis. Mar- 
keting perishable food products (Columbia Univ. 
Studies, 1916). Pub. ur economic revolution 
(1933), National economic security (1936) (Univ, 
of Oklahoma Press); Analyses of business cycles 
(McGraw-Hill, 1936). Res. How to stop commu- 
nism. Dir. W.W. in Amer., Lead. in Educa., 
Int. W.W. 

ADAMS, E Sherman, 11 Buckingham Di, Nor- 
walk, Conn. (1948) = 

ADAMS, Eric G., 2100 Claremont Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. (1944) i 

ADAMS, George Plimpton, Jr, Cornell Univ., 
Econ. Dept., Ithaca, N.Y. (1938) Cornell Univ., 
asso. prof., teach., res.; b. 1909; A.B., 1929, Har- 
vard; 1932-34, Ph.D., 1940, California, Fields lab, 
2b, 4ab. Doc. dis, Scope and significance of war- 
time price control (Amer, Coun, on Pub. Affairs, 
1942). Res. Comparative structure of contemporary 
economic systems. Dir. Dir. of Schol. 

ADAMS, Ira Gillispie, P.O. Box 1587, College 
Station, Tex. (1946) Texas A, and M. Col., prof., 
teach.; b. 1895; 1919, Univ. of Caen, France, 
A.E.F, Univ., Beaune, France; B.A., 1923, Evans- 
ville Col: M.A., 1927, Minnesota. Fields 16, la. 
Res. Economics of American working man. 

ADAMS, James Pickwell, 2020 Devonshire Rd., 


Sun Arbnr Mich, (1921) 
i ADAMS, Joun I, dg Unley Dun 169, Phila: 


Battery Lane, 


A 
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life insurance; reconciliation of classical and 
Keynesian interest theory. 

ADAMS, Leonard Palmer, Warren Rd., Ithaca, 
N.Y. (1930) N. Y. State School of Ind. and Labor 
Rela., Cornell Univ., prof., dir. of res.; b. 1906; 
A.B., -1928, Alfred; A.M., 1930, Ph.D., 1935, Cor- 
nell Univ. Field 16. Doc. dis. Developments in 
unemployment insurance in U.S.A. Pub, “Stand- 
ard industrial classification code,” Bur. of Statis. 
Stand.; Economic brief in defense of N.Y.S. un- 
employment insurance law (1936). 

ADAMS, Leonard W., Syracuse Univ., School 
of Bus, Admin., Syracuse, N.Y. (1927) 

ADAMS, Quincy, ESS, GHQ, FECAC, APO 500, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif, (1941) Dept. 
of Army, Tokyo, Japan, Far East Command Allo- 
cation Committee, exec. chmn., govt. serv.; b. 
1901; 1922-25, -Brown; B.A, New York; MA. 
American; 1945-46, Columbia, Fields (cd, 14a, 
llab. Pub. Study: of allocation controls of in- 
dustrial materials in U.S., 1940-43 (American 
Univ., 1944); Challenge of Japan (Clarkson Col., 
1947); “Business success—what are the odds?’ 
Dun’s Rev., June, July, 1946. Res. Problems of 
production, use, and allocation of critical in- 
` dustrial materials. Dir. W.W. in Amer. 

ADAMS, Robert William, 179 Washington Ave., 
Garden City, N.Y. (1946) Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 
asst, econ., bus., res.;. b. 1918; B.S., 1940, North- 
western; 1941-43, 1946, M.I.T. Fields 6, 5, lac. . 

ADAMS, Thomas Caldwell, 242 S. 12th East St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. (4929) 

ADAMS, Walter, Michigan State Col., Dept. of 
Econ., East Lansing, Mich. (1946) Michigan State 
Col, asst. prof., teach., res.; b. 1922; B.A., 1942, 
Brooklyn; 1942-43, Chicago; M.A., 1946, Ph.D., 
1947, Yale. Fields lab, 12, 2b. Doc. dis. A theory 
of Indian economic development. Pub. Economics 
of Gustay Schmoller (Brooklyn Col., 1941); Read- 
ings in economics: principles and problems (Mac- 
millan, 1948). 

ADAMS, Walter Bailey, 8253 S. Ingleside Ave., 
Chicago 19, Ill. (1947) U.S. Dept. of Com., Civil 
Aeronautics Admin., analyst, govt. serv., bus.; b. 
1910; Radio Inst. of Amer., Nat. Acad. of Design, 
Univ. of Chicago. Fields 13bc, 3, 4ab. 

ADAMS, Water W., 826 S. Park, Saginaw, 
Mich. (1948) Chevrolet Saginaw Mig. Div. of 
General Motors, bus.; b. 1896; Univ., Heidelberg; 
pS E 1920, Breslau; Univ., Rome. Fields 

a a ac. A 

ADAMSON, Raymond King, 27476 Sunnydale, 
Detroit 23, Mich. (1934) 

ADELMAN, M(orris) Atert, Mass. Inst. of 
Tech. Dept. of Econ., Cambridge 39, Mass. (1945) 
M.I.T., asst. prof., res., teach.; b. 1917; Ses 
1938, City of New York; Ph.D., 1948, Harvard. 
Fields 12a, 14ac, 8a. Doc dis. The dominant firm, 
with special reference to the A & P Company. 
Pub. “Interest rates and ‘fair return" Jour. of 
Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Aug., 1948; “Monopoly 
and Anti-trust.” Harvard Law Rev., Oct., 1948, 
Res, Classification of legal, economic, and business 
materials relating to certain important types of 
market structures. 

ADLER, Anne Victoria, Univ. of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio. (1947) Univ. of Toledo, instr., teach.; b. 
1917; 1935-37, Milwaukee-Downer; B.A., 1939, Wis- 


consin; M.A., 1943 (in abs.), North Carolina, 
Fields i6, 1, 7. 
ADLER, Hans Arnold, 525 West End Ave., 


New York 24, N.Y. (1943) OMG for Germany, 
Banking Sec., chief, govt. serv.; b. 1921; B.A., 
1941, Cornell Univ.; M.A., 1943, Ph.D., 1944, 
Harvard. Fields 7, 10, 9. Doc, dis. Some effects 
of population changes on economic development 
and business cycles. Pub. “Absolute vs. relative 
rate of change in population growth,” Q.J.E., 
1944, Res. Reorganization of German banking sys- 
tem, 1945-48, 


American Economic Association 


ADLER, John Hans, 30 Harte, St., Baldwin, 
LL. N.Y.’ (1941) Fed. Res, Bank of N.Y., econ., 
res.; b..1912; De, jur., 1937, Univ. of Prague; 
M.A., 1941, Ph.D., 1946, Yale. Fields 10, 9, 7 
Doc. dis. Determinance of volume of foreign 
trade of U.S, 1920-38. Pub. “British and American 
shipping policies,” Polit. Sci. Quar., June, 1944; 
“U.S. import demand in inter-war period, 
AER, June, 1945; “Postwar demand for Ameri- 
can exports,” Rev. of Econ. Statis., Feb., 1946. 
Res. Fiscal and credit problems in El Salvador; 
industrialization of underdeveloped areas. 

*“ADREAN, Tony Harry, 4173, Coronado Ter., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. (1947) Univ. of Southern 
California, student; b, 1918; 1936-37, Oklahoma 
A. and M. ; A.B., 1948, Southern California. 
Fields la, 4a, 2b. ' 

AFROS, John L., Econ. Die, USACA, APO 
777, c/o Postmaster, New York, N.Y. (1946) ` 

FAFTALION, Albert, 60 rue Michel Ange, Paris 
16, France. (1938) ` À 

AGGER, Eugene Ewald, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N.J. (1902) Rutgers Univ., prof., dept. 
head; b. 1879; A.B., A.M., 1902, Cincinnati, Ph.D., 
1907, Columbia, Fields 7, 9, 1a. Doc. dis. The 
budget in the American commonwealths (Co- 
lumbia Univ. Series, 1907). Pub. Organized bank- 
ing (Hy Hall, 1918); Henry Clay’s economics 
for the general reader (editor) (Macmillan, 1918); 
Money and banking today (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1941). Dir. W. W. in Amer., Dir. of Schol., 
Lead. in Educa. os 

AIDENOFF, Abraham, 1628 2ist St, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. ont U.S. Dept. of Com., Bur. 
of Census, Office of Statis. Asst. to Dir., econ. 
govt. serv., res., edit: b. 1913; B.A., 1934, Chi- 
cago; George Washington, Fields 3, 16, 17be. 
Pub. Unemployment compensation during the 
war years, Illinois (1946), A proposal for dis- 
ability insurance in Illinois (1946), Experience 
rating in Illinois, 1942-45 (1946) (Ill, Div. o 
Place. and Unemp. Comp.). Res. Relationship be- 
tween establishment statistics of Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors insurance and censuses of 
manufacture and business. 

IN, Aun McIntyre, New York State Col. of 
Home Econ., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. (1942) 
Cornell Univ., asst. prof., teach., res.; b. 1913; 
1931-32, Muskingum Col: B.S., 1935, Colorado 
State Col. of A. and AM: M.A., 1938, Michigan 
State Col: Ph.D., 1942, Cornell Univ. Fields 
17d, 7, 9. Doc. dis. A study of credit bureaus 
from consumer’s point of view, New York State. 
Pub. “Community credit policies,” Credit World, 
1942; Family, laundry practices and costs (Cornell 
Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta., 1948); “Family finances 
in 1948,” Young Farmers and Homemakers News- 
letter, Jan., 1948. Res.. Financial problems con- 
nected with handling decedent estates of rural 
families. 

AITCHISON, Beatrice, 1929 $ St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. (1940) I.C.C., statis. anal, govt. 
serv., res.; b. 1908; A.B., 1928, Goucher; A.M., 
1931, Ph.D., 1933, Johns Hopkins; M.A., 1937, 
Oregon. Fields 13b, 12b, 3c. Doc, dis. On the 
mapping of locally connected continua into simple’ 
continuous arcs (Proceed. of Warsaw [Poland] 
Acad. of Sci, and Let., 1935). Pub. Preliminary 
examination of factors affecting demand for rail 
passenger travel (1941), Mathematical description 
of class rate scales (1943) (I.C.C., Bur. of Statis.); 
Weight density and value as factors in classifica- 
tion of freight (1.C.C., Bur, of Transport Econ. 
and Statis., 1946). Res. Index of freight rates. 

** AITCHISON, Clyde Bruce, 1929 S St, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. (1943) I.C.C., commissioner, 
dept. head govt. serv., res.; b. 1875; B.S., 1893, 
LL.D., 1918, Hastings Col: M.A., 1915, LL.D., 
1937, Oregon; Ph.D., 1932, American. Fields 13b, 
12b, la. Doc, dis. Development in Great Britain 
of system of railway regulation (until first 
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Doc. dis. Labor attitudes in Iowa and contiguous 
territory (Univ. of Iowa, Bur. of Bus. Res., 1930). 
Pub. Labor economics and labor problems (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1939); Personnel management and in- 
dustrial relations (Prentice-Hall, 1942); Local 
labor market research (with others) (iniv. of 
Minnesota Press, 1948). Res. Triple audit of in- 
dustrial relations; structure of demands for labor. 
Dir, W.W. in Amer., Dir. of Schol., Lead. in 
Educa. 

YODER, Fred R., Box 478, Col. Sta., Pullman, 
Wash, (1945) 

YOST, John W., Industrial Sery., Burs., 53 Park 
PL, New York, N.Y. (1940) 

YOUNG, Arthur Nichols, 1725 Chelsca Rd., San 
Marino, Calif. (1911) 

YOUNG, Benjamin Franklin, 140 West St., New 
York 7, N.Y. (1924) N.Y. Tel. Co., vice-pres., 
comptroller; b. 1886; A.B., 1913, Ohio Wesleyan; 
M.A., 1915, Columbia. Fields 4b, 13c, 8b. 

YOUNG, Burton O., 317 N. Thomas St., Arling- 
ton, Va. (1942) 

YOUNG, Dallas M., Western Reserve Univ., 
Dept. of Bus. and Econ., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
(1945) Western Reserve Univ., asso. prof. of 
écon., teach., "es: b. 1914; B.Ed., 1936, Southern 
Illinois Normal Unie: A.M., 1937, Ph.D., 1941, 
Illinois. Fields 16, 2 Doc. dis. A history of 
Progressive Miners of America, 1932-40. Pub. 
“Origin of Progressive Mine Workers of 
America,” Jour. of Ill. State Hist. Soc., Sept., 
1947; “News when there’s no strike,” Des Moines 
Register, Mar. 4, 1947. Dir. W.W. in Labor 
Arbitration and Mediation. 
ase Edwin, Sterling Hall, Madison, Wis. 

YOUNG, Elmer Richard, Brooklyn Col., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. (1938) 

YOUNG, Forrest Albert, Macalester Col., St. 
Paul 5, Minn. (1927) Macalester Col, Dept. of 
Econ. and Bus, Admin., chmn., prof. of econ., 
teach.; b. 1900; B.S., 1922, Monmouth; 1923, Univ. 
of London; AM. 1926, Chicago; Ph.D., 1938, 
Iowa. Fields la, 10, 16. Doc. dis. Repercussions 
on economic system of mechanization of agri- 
culture in Great Plains Region of Kansas (Univ. 
ot lowa, 1941). Pub. Applied economics (Macales- 
ter Col. Econ, Press, 1936); “World War experi- 
ence in price control,” Proceed., Minn. Acad. of 
Sci., 1941). Dir. Dir. of Schol. 

YOUNG, John C., 614 N. Nevada Ave., Colorado 
Springs, Colo, (1946) 

YOUNG, John Parke, 33 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. (1919) Dept. of State, govt. serv.; b. 
1895; A.B., 1917, Occidental Col.; A.M., 1919, Co- 
lumbia; A.M., 1920, Ph.D., 1922, Princeton, Fields 
10, 7, 6. Doc, dis. Central American currency and 
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finance (Princeton Univ. Press, 1925). Pub. Euro- 
pean currency and finance (Govt. Prtg. Office, 
1925); International Economy (Ronald Press, 
1942); “Exchange rate determination,” AER, 
Sept., 1947. Dir. W.W. in Amer, in Fed. Admin., 
in Calif., in Com. and Ind., Dir. of Schol., Lead. 
in Educa. 

YOUNG, John Paul, 7213 Flower Ave., Apt. 4, 
Takoma Park, Md. (1946) 

YOUNG, Lee, Pacific, Mo. (1948) 

YOUNG, Ralph A., 2836 Chesapeake St., N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. (1929) 

YOUNG, Robert H., Bakersfield Col, Bakers- 
field, Calif. (1947) 

YOUNGDAHL, CG Richard, 1217 Valley Ave., 
S.E., Washington 20, D.C. (1943) Fed. Res. Bd., 
Banking Sec, econ. in charge; American Univ., 
instr.; res., govt. serv., teach.; b. 1915; B.A., 1937, 
Augustana Col: A.M., 1938, Fletcher School; 
1938-42, Minnesota. Fields 7, 6, 1. Pub. “Owner- 
ship of demand deposits,” May, 1946, “Structure 
of interest rates on business loans at member 
banks,” July, 1947, “Structure of interest rates on 
commercial banke loans tn farmers,” Dec., 1947, 
Fed, Res. Bul. Res. Banking problems: structure 
of interest rates on bank loans (doc. dis.). 

YOUNGMAN, Anna Prichett, 3900 Cathedral 
Ave., Washington 16, D.C. (1909) Washington Post 
Co., edit. writer; b. 1882; Ph.B., 1904, Ph.D., 1908, 
Chicago. 

YOUTSLER, James Saxon, Skidmore Col., Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y. (1944) Skidmore Col., asso. 
prof., teach., res., bus.; b. 1907; B.A., 1930. Par- 
sons Col: M.A., 1940, Ph.D., 1942, Iowa. Fields 
16, lab, 10 Doc. dis. Labor in wartime with 
special reference to U.S. Res, Guaranteed annual 
wages, 

YU, Chang-Ho, Ministry of Soc. Affairs, Nan- 
king, China. (1947) 

YUAN, Shao Chi, Chinese Mission in Japan, 
c/o Foreign Liaison, G-2, GHO, FEC, APO 500, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. (1947) 
Chinesc Mission in Japan, spec. asst. to Gen. 
Shang Chen, Chief of Chinese Mission in Japan, 
and member for China on Allied Coun. for Japan, 
govt. serv.; b. 1912; A.B., 1935, Fu Jen Univ. 
(Peiping); M.A., 1939, Ph.D., 1941, Harvard. Fields 
12b, 17b, 9. Doc, dis. Personnel management in 
municipal police administration: with special 
reference to Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and Cin- 
cinnati. Pub. Discourse on Chinese history (Pei- 
ping, 1928); Study of private industries in war- 
time China (privately published, 1943). Res. 
Political and economic significance of China aid 
program; prospects of Chinese industries and 
trade in relation to economic recovery of Japan. 

, ZAGLITS, Oscar, 3051 Idaho Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., (1944) U.S. Dept. of Agric., For. 
Agric. Trade and Policies Div., Office of For. 
Agric. Rela, acting head, govt. serge, Dr. 
Polit. Sci., 1921, Univ. of Vienna. Fields 10, 7, 1a. 
Pub, “International price control through buffer 
stocks,” Jour. of Farm Econ., May, 1946; ‘Unity 
or dualism in comprehension of capital,” in 
Schmoellers Yearbook for legis., admin., and polit. 
econ. (Munich, 1936). 

*ZAGORIN, Bernard, 6012 University Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. (1948) Univ. of Chicago, student; 
b., 1921; A.A., 1940, Los Angeles City Col.; A.B., 
1942, M.A., 1948, Chicagu. Fields 12, la, 7. Res. 
Patent policy of alien property custodian and its 
effect on American chemical industry (doc. dis.). 

ZAPOLEON, Louis B., 4729 MacArthur Blvd., 
Washington 7, D.C. (1945) 

**ZAPOLEON, Marguerite W. (Mrs. Louis B.), 
4729 MacArthur Bivd., Washington 7, D.C. (1948) 

ZARCHIN, Michael M., San Francisco Jr. Col., 
San Francisco, Calif. (1945) f 

ZAREMBA, Alois Louis, 4669 N. High St., Co- 
lumbus 2, Ohio. (1945) Ohio State Univ., instr., 
teach., res.; b, 1921; B.S., 1945, Kent State Univ.; 
M.A., 1946, Ohio State, Fields 10, lab, 6. 

ZASSENHAUS, Herbert K., Box 267, Hamilton, 
N.Y. (1938) Colgate Univ., asso. prof., teach., res, 
b. 1910; Dipl. Rer, Dol, 1932, Bonn Univ.; Dr.Rer. 
Pol., 1934, Berne Univ.; 1934-37, London School of 


1 
» 
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Econ. Fields 1b, 4a, 9. Doc, dis. Pure theory of 
‘cost and supply, Pub. “Capital scarcity and tax 
policy,” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1933; “Economics 
of planning,” Zeitschrift fiir Natiunal Ökonomie, 
1935; “Theory of production,” Rev. of Econ. 
Studies, 1936. Res. Theory of comparative eco- 
nomic systems; economics of public revenue; 
expenditure systems. 

ZAVOICO, Basil B., 220 E. 42nd St, New York 
17, N.Y. (4945) 

ZEISEL, Hans, 431 Riverside Dr., New York 
25, N.Y. (1945) McCann-Erickson, Inc., asso. dir. 
of res.; New School for Soc. Res., lecturer; teach., 
res.; b. 1908; Dr.Juris., 1927, Dr Ber, Dol. 1931, 
Univ. cf Vienna. Fields 3, 11b, ic. Pub. Say it 
with figures (Harper, 1947); Unemployed of 
Marienthal (co-author) (Leipzig, 1932); “Co-ordi- 
nating measurements of radiu listening,” Jour, of 
Amer, Statis. Asso., Dec., 1947. Res. integration 
of various methods of market research. Dir. W.W. 
in Com. and Ind. 

ZELOMEK, A. Wilbert, 39 Fifth Ave. New 
York 3, N.Y. (1930) Int. Statis, Bur., pres., econ.; 
Fairchild Publications, econ.; edit., res.; b. 1900; 
B.S., 1922, Pennsylvania. Fields 6, 8ab, 10. Pub. 
This peculiar war (Int. Statis. Bur., 1940); Ameri- 
can business in a changing world (with R. C. 
Shook} (Whittlesey, 1941}; Here comes tomorrow 
EC 1944). Res. Long-term industrial 
studies. 

*ZEMAN, Morton, 6808 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
21, Ill. (1947) Univ.. ef Chicago, student; John 
Marshall Law School, instr.; res., teach.; b, 1922; 
B.A., 1943, 1946-48, Chicago. Fields 1, 10, 7. 

ZEMPEL, Arnold L., 3851 N. Upland St., Ar- 
lington, Va. (1933) U.S, Dept. of Labor, econ., 


, govt. serv.; b. 1402; Ph.B., 1927, M.A., 1928, Ph.D., 


y 


1934, Wisennsin. Fiolds 16, 3a, 6. Doc. dis. Sta- 
tistical analysis of regional variation in business 
cycles in U.S. together with an analysis of cycli- 
cal activity in state of Wisconsin. Pub. “Re- 
gional variation in business cycles in U,S.,” 
Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept., 1939; “Labor 


situation in Germany,” Mil. Govt, Jour., Feb., 


1948, 

*ZERZAN, Dorothy Ann, St. . Louis Univ., 
School of Com. and Fin., 3674 Lindell Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Mo, (1947) St. Louis Univ., instr., teach.; 
b. 1924; BA. 1946, Willamette Unie: summer, 
1946, Univ. Nac: de Mexico; MA. 1948, Oregon; 
1947-48, St. Louis. Fields 7, 2b, lab. 

ZIMMERMAN, George F. D., 310% S. 5th St., 
Springfield, Ill. (1944) Ill Legis. Coun., sr. res. 
anal., res.; b. 1883; LL.B., 1910, Ph.D., 1930, Tili- 
nois. Fields 9, 17, 12. Doc. dis. Central bank rates. 

ZIMMERMAN, William E., 36 McCormack Rd., 


‘Slingerlands, N.Y. (1946) 


46 : 
ZIMMERMANN, Erich Walter, 5 Niles Rd., 
Austin 21, Tex. (1921) Univ. of Texas, distin- 
guished prof., res., teach.; b. 1888; Ph.D., 1911, 
Univ. of Bonn. Fields l5abec, 10, 14. Doc. dis. Die 
britische Kohlenausfuhr, ihre Geschichte, Organi- 
sation und Bedeutung (Glückauf, Essen, 1911). 
Pub. World resources and industries (Harper, 
1933); Ocean shipping (Prentice-Hall, 1921); 
“Natural resources,” Ency. of Soc. Sci., 1935. Res. 
World resources and industries. Dir, W.W. in 
Amer., Dir. of Schol., Lead. in Educa., Int. W.W. 


` 


< sy ý 
American Economic Association 


-ZIMRING, O. David, 11 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ili. (1925) : 
ZINBERG, Arthur David, 504 E. Sth St., New 
York 9, N.Y. (1948) Brooklyn Col., instr.; N.Y. 
State Inst. of Applied Arts and Sci. instr- 
teach.; b. 1921; B.S.S., 1941, City of New York; 
M.A., 1948, Columbia. Fields 16, 11, 3, ; , 
ZINGLER, Ervin Kenneth, 3115 University 
Blvd., Dallas 5, Tex. (1937) U.S. Bur. of Budget, 
Tex. Field Office, chief econ.; Southern Methodist 
Univ., prof. of €con.; govt. serv., res., teach.; b. 
1913; A.B., 1935, Lawrence Col.; A.M., 1936, Ph.D., 
1938, Illinois; 1935-36, 1938-39, Chicago, Fields 1, 
2a, 16. Doc. dis. Theoretical aspects of production. 
Pub. Economic resources in relation to general 
and vocational eduvation (joint author) (Tua. 
Educa. Survey, 1942); Regional planning—Arkan- 
sas “Valley (Cjolut author} (Govt. Prte. Office, 
1943}; “Advertising and maximization of profits,” 
Economica, Aug., 1940, Res. Contemporary eco- 
WE thought; economic implications of federal 
udget, P 
ZISKIND, David, 132 S. Hayworth Ave., Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. (1940) Bus., res.; b. 1903; Ph.B., 
1923, J.D., 1925, Chicago; M.A., 1933, Southern 
California; Ph.D., 1937, Johns Hopkins. Fields 
16, 12b, 17be. Doc. dis. Strikes of government 
employees. Pub. One thousand strikes of govern- 
ment employees (Columbia Univ. Press, 1940); 
Labor arbitration under state statutes (U.S. Dept. 
of Labor, 1943); “Use of economic data in labor 
cases,” Univ. of Chicago Law Rev., June, 1939. 
Res, Labor legislation in U.S. from colonial times 
to present. ' 
*ZIVAN, Morton, 75-39 195th, Flushing, N.Y. 


(1946) 
*ZMACHINSEY, Juhn, 6 W. 192nd St., New 
York 63, N.Y. (1946) 

K, Paul D., Southern Methodist Univ., Box 
171, Dallas 5, Tex. (1947) Southern Methodist 
Uniy., asst. prof., teach.; b, 1912; A.B., 1934, 
Goshen Col.; M.A., 1940, Illinois. Field 13ab. 

ZORBAUGH, Grace S. McClure, 301 B Silver- 
bell Ave., Tucson, Ariz. (1922) e 

ZORN, Eugene Christian, Jr., 12 E. 36th St. 
New York 16, N.Y. (1946) Amer. Bankers Asso, 
Commerce and Marine Com., asst. secy., res.; b. 
1916; B.B.A., 1937, City of New York; M.S., 1942, 
Columbia. Fields 7, Sat, 9. 

ZUBROW, Reuben A. Indiana Univ., Dept. of 
Econ., Bloomington, Ind. (1947) 

ZUCKERMAN, Harold, 39-39 46th St., Sunny- 
side, L.I.C. 4, N.Y. (1940) Stuyvesant High School, 
instr. in econ. and econ. geog, teach.: b. 1910; 
B.S., 1932, J.D., 1936, New York. Fields la, 2a, 4a, 

ZUCKERMAN, Irving, 1416 R St., N.W., Wash- 


‘ington 9, D.C. (1944) 


ZUNDER, Rose D Fitzgerald, 786 E 21st St., 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. (1930) Brooklyn Coi., asst. 
prof., teach.; b. 1902; A.B., 1924, Smith Col: Ph.D., 
1928, Yale. Fields lac, 11, 13. Doc. dis. Geographi- 
cal distribution of foreign labor in Massachusetts. 
Res. Fundamentals of economic theory. 

ZWANZIG, Otto Ernst, 168 Oakridge Ave., 
Nutley 10, N.J. (1943) Amer. Gas Asso., sr. statis.; 


New York Univ., instr.; bus, teach.; b. 1915: 
SE 1935, M.S. in E.E., 1937, MIT Fields 13a, 
3 3. z 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MEMBERS ACCORDING TO 
FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 


For the past two years the Committee on Classification (M. A. Copeland, F. W. Fetter, 
P. T. Homan, Fritz Machlup, J. J. Spengler, and J. W. Bell, Chairman) has been working 
on a revised classification of subject-matter fields of economics. Our purpose was to produce 
a pattern which will serve for classifying both personnel (e.g., the Directory) and publications 
(e.g., book reviews, articles, and Ph.D. dissertation lists in the Review). We believe that 
the present revision is a fairly satisfactory compromise of precedent and logical arrange- 
ment and that we have achieved the dual purpose by resorting to the division of main 
groupings (genus) into subgroups (species)—the former usually being adequate for listing 
personnel and the latter being adapted for use in listing publications. 

Our first effort in classifying members according to fields of specialization was made 
in the “Who's Who” volume of 1938. In the circular addressed to our members on that 
occasion we merely asked them to write, in the blank space provided for that purpose, their 
fields of interest or specialization expressed in their own terms. We did not then find it 
feasible to publish supplementary lists of members; we simply indicated fields along with 
the biographical data. 

In the 1942 Directory we classified members according to the twenty fields which have 
since become familiar (see 1942 Directory, pages 127-139). The subject-matter groupings 
followed a conventional pattern used by the former editor of the Review, Davis Rich Dewey, 
reorganized and modified by the titles commonly employed by members answering our 
1938 questionnaire, (Subheads of the main yruupings are indicated in the editorial 
note to the 1942 Directory classification; see pages 128-131.) 

A more elaborate effort worked out with our help was adopted by the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel in their check list of June, 1944, which simplified 
the classification problem by introducing what we had previously been unsuccessful in ac- 
complishing; namely, by subdividing the more general areas (in other words, using the 
“genus-species” type of classification). Other classifications, such as the one designed for 
the volume on A Survey of Contemporary Econontics by the Spengler Committee on the 
Review of Economics, were suggestive, but radical departures from accepted nomenclature 
were not made except in cases where logical reasons were very convincing. 

A description of our classification of the fields of economics substantially as it is here 
presented may be found in the report of the Committee on Classification in the Papers 
and Proceedings of the Association, May, 1948, pages 570-572. The listing of the fields 
in the questionnaire and as used in this volume appears below. Members were instructed 
on the questionnaire to indicate, in the order of choice, three general fields and to check 
subdivisions representing their specialized fields, if any. In the groups which follow, each 
member answering the questionnaire is listed in the tabulated classification according to 
his first choice of general field; second and third fields and specialized subdivisions are 
indicated by numbers and letters following the name. Second and third choice listings were 
contemplated but the plan was given up on account of the limitations of space. For those 
who are interested, further processing can be easily accomplished. For instance, not all 
authorities in Money and Banking will be found in Group 7; they may appear under their 
first choice in Group 9 or 6, ete. 

For ease in cherking fields by designated numbers as indicated in the list of members or 
elsewhere, the complete classification of subject-matter groups or fields of specialization is 
repeated on the outside back cover of this volume. 


. Money AND BANKING; 


- 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECT-MATTER GROUPS OR 
FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 


. Economic THEORY; GENERAL EconoMIcs 


a) Theory 
b) History of Theory 
c) Mathematical Economics 


. Economic History; NATIONAL ECON- 


OMIES 
a) Economic History 
b) National Economies 


. STATISTICS AND ECONOMETRICS 


a) Statistical Methods 
b) Econometrics 
CH Economic Measurements 


. Economic SYSTEMS; PLANNING AND RE- 


FORM ; Co-OPERATION 
a) Economic Systems and Policies 
b) Planning and Reform 
c) Co-operation 


. NATIONAL INCOME AND SOCIAL ACcOUNT- 


ING 


. Business FLUCTUATIONS 


SHORT-TERM 
CREDIT; CONSUMER FINANCE 


. BUSINESS FINANCE; INVESTMENTS AND 


SECURITY MARKETS; INSURANCE 
a) Business Finance 
b) Investments and Security Markets 
c) Insurance 


. PUBLIC FINANCE 
10. 
11, 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
a) Business Organization, Administra- 
tration, Methods, and Management 
b) Marketing and Advertising 
c) Accounting 


12. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MAR- 

KETS; PuBLIC REGULATION oF BUSINESS 

a) Industrial Organization and Mar- 

ket Controls; Policies Concerning 

Competition and Monopoly 

b) Public Regulation and Control of 

Business; Public Administration; 
Operation in War and Peace 


13. Puptic UTILITIES; TRANSPORTATION; 
CoMMUNICATIONS 

a) Public Utilities 

b) Transportation 


c} Communications 


14. INDUSTRY STUDIES 
a) Manufacturing 
b) Construction 
c) Service Industries 


15. LAND Economics; AGRICULTURAL Eco- 
nomics; Economic GEOGRAPHY 
a) Land Economics; Conservation of 
Natural Resources 
b) Agricultural Economics; Forestry 
and Fisheries 
c) Mining and Minerals 


d) Economic Geography; Regional 
Planning 
e) Urban Land; Housing 
16. LABOR 


17. POPULATION ; SOCIAL WELFARE AND Liv- 
ING STANDARDS 
a) Population; Migration and Vital 
Statistics 
b) Relief, Public Welfare, Pensions, 
Social Security (including all pub- 
lic programs) 
c) Industrial Benefit Programs 
d) Consumption Economics 


CLASSIFICATION OF MEMBERS BY FIELDS 


a) THEORY 


Ackley, G. 12,5,6 
Adams, G. P., Jr. lab,2b, 
4ab 
Adams, J. F. 1,8,10 
Adams, W. 1ab,i2,2b 
Adams, W. W. iab,7,llac 
Adrean, Y. H. 1a,44,2b 
Akerman, C. 1a,10,2a 
Albers, H. H. lab,Ila,16 
Alchian, A, A. 1a,3a,6 
Aleksandrowicz, I. lab, 


C. L. 
T. P. 


9,4ab 
Aman, J. A. 1a,11,7 
Anderson, G. K. 1ab,10,7 
Andress, A. E, 
Andron, M, , 
éi J. J. lab,10,15 


, M. 1a,9,5 
lab,4ah,2a 


Barnard, C. I. 
Barr, R. J. 1a,10,i2a 
Beatty, M. A. 
Becker, A. P. 12,8,13a 


, V. W. 


M. M. 


La, Hale 
Bronfenbrenner, M, 
3ab,9 
Brown, C K. 1a,13b,7 
Brown, S. Ta, 1a,14h,6 
Brown, W. M. 1a,6,10 
Brozen, Y. 7,6 
Bryde, T. J. 1b,7,2a 
Buchanan, N. S. 1,10,6 
Budin, M. lab,16,4 
Burk, M. 1ac,16,9 
Burstein, H, lab,J0,7 


V 


OR SPECIALIZATION’ 
1. ECONOMIC THEORY; GENERAL ECONOMICS: 


b) History or THEORY 


Burtle, J. L. ia,3b,10 
Butlin, S. J. 1lab,9,2a 
Butt, W. E. 14,9,]3a 
Bye, Cc. R, 
Bye, R, T. 
Byrne, E, E. 
Cady, G., J. 1a,16,12a 


Cc H D J. e 1,9,8a 
Carbert, L., E. 
Carey, Y. 
Carey, R. 
Carroll, C. 
J. 
J. 


1a,10, 
L., 1ab,9,16 
A. LI 
Carroll, J. M. 
Carter, . 1,6, 
Carver, T. N. Ja,l5b,17a 
Cazell, G. F. 1a,3a, 
Chamberlin, E. H. 
12a,4b 
Chandler, H. 1,9,10 
Chen, Y. 1¢,3b,8b 
GC L. R. 1la,llae, 
2 
Chenkin, A. 1a,5,16 
Chernick, S, E.  1a,16,6 
Chiang, K. Y.  1ac,7,9 
Christ, CG F. lac,3ab,7 
Ciosek, C. P. 1,15¢ed,12 
Clark, F. B. 1b,7,9 
Clark, J. M. 1ab,12,6 
Clyman, B. 1a,10,5 
Collins, W. J. 1ab,16,9 
Conway, L. V. 1be,7,8h 
Cooper, W. W. lac,3,llc 
Copeland, M. A. 12,5,6 
Coppock, J. D. 1a,10,12 
Croteau, J. T. 1b,4c,15b 
Culbertson, J. M, 1,9,77 
Curtis, G. B. 1 
Curtis, L. S. 12,16,4a 
Cusack, M., T. 1,104 
Cutler, H. A. 12,16, 
Davis, G. C, Jr. 12,7, 


lab, 


J. wW. 
Dillard, D. 
Dillard, L. 
Dirksen, F. C, 1 
Divine, T, F, 1a,16,10 
Dodd, J. H. 1a,lla,2a 
Donaldson, D. N. 1ab,7, 


l3ab 

Dondero, L. J. 1a,7,16 

Dorfman, J. 1, 

Douglas, G., A. 1a,17ahd, 
15de 

Douglas, P. H. 1a,16,17 

Dunn, C, L. 12,2a,14 

an C. W. Ja,2a,4 


J. 


15de 


Flink, S. J. lab,5,7 
Flubacher, J. F. 1b,4,16 
Fordham, H. 1,2,9 
Foregger, E. H. 1a,3a,7 
France, R. W. 1a,4a,16 
Freedman, A. M. lac,7,10 
Friedman, I. H. iab,7,6 
Friedman, M. 1a,7,3a 
ee H. H. la,llac, 


12 
Froehlich, W. 1a,12,9 
Gale, H. R. 1a,6,7 
Gambs, J. S. 1a,16,17b 
F. B. 1ab,12b,4a 
lac,3,15b 


Gemmill, P. F. Ja,16,4a 
Genovese, F. C. la 12b,i7 
Ghozlan, M, I. 1 
Gill, J. D. 1 
Ginzberg, E. 1ab,16,17b 
Glasener, F. R. 1,16,7 
Golden, P. 1,4,6 
Gooden, O. T. 1ab,16,7 
Gordon, D. F. 1ac,6.7 
Gordon, H. S. la,6,3a 
Grad, A. J. 1b,15b,3a 
Grady, E. H. 1b,16,4a 
Grampp, W. D. 1ab,6,7 
Gray, D. H. 1,16,4 ' 
rimes, B. E. 1,10,11b 
Grosscup, G. C., Jr. 1a,3a,7 
Grossé, A. D lac,3,ida 
Grubbs, K. R. 1,16,13 
Gruchy, A. G. lab,4ab,7 
Grunberg, E. S. 1a,10,4a 
Gruner, R. W. 1ab,16,7 
Gunn, G. T. 1¢,9,3b 
la,lic,3a 
lab,4a,6 
1ab,10,6 
lab,2a,i5d 
1ab,9,14a 
Hall, W. S. 1,16,14a 
Hamilton, D. B. Jr. la, 
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North Hollywood 


Bryant, D. S. 

Ehrenreich, J. W. 

Harvard School Lib., 3700 
Coldwater Canyon Rd. 

Levin, G. G 

Roose, K. D. 


North Sacramento 
Weich, R. B. 


Oakland 


Burch, D. W. , 

Col. of the Holy Name Lib., 
2036 Webster St. 

Elisworth, H. M. 

Foytik, J. 

Haun, G. C. 

Lansing Lib. Serv., P. O. 
Box 660 

Locey, E. 

Nabers, L. 

Oakland Pub. Lib., 659 14th 


St. 
Phillips, H. M. 


Palo Alto 

Bruning, Harry F., P.O. 

Box 841 
Dilley, J. W. 
Dowrie, ; 
Funkhouser, R. L. 
Gibson, W. B. 
Lamer, M. 
Lorenz, M. O. 
Marshall, S. M. 
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Palo Alto Pub. Lib. 
Staley, A. E. 
Still, DR 


ki 


_ Pasadena 

‘Davies, M: R. 

Gaffey, J. D. 

Gilbert, H. N. 

Matlock, Wallace H. 

Matlock, Willam H. 

Pasadena City Col. Lib., 1507 
E. Colorado St. 

Pasadena Pub. Lib., 285 E. 
Walnut St. 

Pearson, D. 


Starr, P. C. 


Pescadero 
Atkins, D. 


Playa Del Ray 
Prasow, P. 


Pomona . 
Mt: San Antonio Col, Lib., 


P. O. Box 801 
Pomona Pub. Lab. 


Port Hueneme: 


Supply Officer, Tech. Läb., 
JI gd Naval Air Missile 
Test Center, Point Mugu 


Redlands 


A. K. Smiley Pub. Lab. 
Helbing, A. T. 
Univ. of Redlands Lib. 


Redwood City 
Fagan, E. D. 


Richmond 
Lax, E. 


Riverside 
Riverside Col. Lib., 3608 Ter- 
. racina Dr. 


Sacramento 
n State Lib., Lib. 
Court Bldg. 
Foley, M. J. 
Post, A. A. 
Sacramento City Lib., Main 
Bus, and Munic.. 


Deft, Oth and 1 Sts. 


Sacramento Col, Lib., 3835 L 


Freeport Blvd. 


St. Mary’s College 
Davenport, F. P. 


American Econòmic Association 


Taimi Brother T. 
Richardson, F. S. 


Salinas 
Bengston, K. J. 
alinas Junior Col. Lib., 
, dlomestead Ave. 


~ 


San Bernardino 


Collins, R. T. 
San Bernardino Valley Jun- 
tor Col. 


San Dicgo 


Boles, J. N. 

Cameron, R. E. 

Lamden, C. us 

McClintic, J. O 

Ryan, F. L 

San Diego Pub. Lib., Main 
Bidg., 8th, Ave. and E St. 

San Diego State Col. Lib. 

Turner, J. R. 


San Fernando 
Eberle, G. J. 


San Francisco 


Anglo California Nat. Bank 
Lib., 1 Sansome St. 


Ayre, J i 
Bowman, J. C. 
Breier, F. À. 


California C.I.O. Council, 
CIO. Bldg. 

California EA School Lib., 
240 Golden Gate Ave, 

California State Fed. of La- 
bor, 402 Flood Bldg. 

Christensen, K. C, 

Coblentz, W. K. 


Fairley, L. 

Faymonville, Philip. R., 524 
Post St. 

Fitagerald, Barbara, 9 Alta 


r Way 
Golden Gaie School of Mot. 
Lib., 537 Market St. 
Goldner, W 
Hansen, A. J. 
Hernried, R FC 
Kelly, E. Je 
Law, R. O. 
Levinsohn, TeL 
ewis, E. T p 
Lipman, F., L. 
Littler, R. 
Lowry, Walker, 1500 Balfour 


Bldg. 


California. 


Macy, Robert M., 240 Mont- 
gomery: St. 

Maslow, Harold, Maslow 
Cooperage Corp., 499 Bay 


Mechanics M cements Lib., 
57 Post Si. 

Moiseeff, M. 

Mountin, W. J. 

Mulcahy, R. E. 

Muller, C. 

Overton, Douglas, F.S.O. 
Amer. Consulute Ridg., 
Hdg. Ge SH APO. 
343, c/o P.M 

Pacific Tel. and Tel, Co, Lib., 
140 New Montgomery S i. 

Peradatto, L. B. 

Rebelé, R. H. 

San Francisco Jumor Col. 


Lib., Ocean and EREE 
Aves. 
San Francisco Pub. ni- 


Civic Center 
San Francisco State Col, Lib. 
Se of Mgt., 537 Market 


Seton, T. R. 

Shirven, M. N. 

Smith, W. Hy Ae 

Swan, i 
hr, C. 

U.S. Dept. of Agric. Lib., 
San Francisco Br., 626 A Ap- 
raisers Bldg. 

Univ. of San Ene Lib. 
ri, G. 

Wheeler, O. P. 

Zarchin, M. M. 


Sanger 
åtkisson, J. 


San Jose 
San Jose Pub. Lib., Market 
and San Fernando Sts. 
San Jose State Col. Lib. 
Silva, Frank C., 1149 Lin- 
coln Ct. 


San Luis Obispo 
Gen Re State Poly, Col. 
ib, 


San Marino 
Henry E. Huntington Lib. 
and Art Gallery 
Hotchkiss, W, E. 
King, A. F 


- Young, A. N. 


San Mateo 
Ikeda, R. H. 


Calif.-Colo. 


H 


ys 


San Rafael 


Dominican Col. Lib., Gusman 
Hall 


Santa Ana 
Col. Lib., 1424 N. Bristol 
Santa Ana Junior Col. Lib, 
917 N. Main Si. 
Santa Ana Pub. Lib. 


Santa Barbara 


Andron, M. 
Foss, F. F. 
Halterman, J. F. 
Kennedy, W. F. 


(Una of California, Santa 
Barbara Col. 
W Kee Col., 55 La Paz 


* Santa Clara 
Collins, J 


. E. 
Umu. of Santa Clara, Varsi 
Lib. 


Santa Cruz 


Santa Crug Pub, Lib., Main 
Lib. 52 Church St. 


Santa Monica 
Carver, T. N. 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Goldsen, . 
Pollock, F. 

Santa M onica Pub. Lib. 
Thweatt, W. O., II 
Weil, F 


Selma 
ah Sala S- Ca R L Bor 


Sierra Madre 
Gale, H. R. 


South Gate 


Cable, D. Kingston, 10414 
Washington Ave. 


South Pasadena 


Bullock, P., Jr. 
Gillespie, J. R. 


Stanford University 
Allen, J. K. 
Bennett, M. K. 
Brandt, K. 
Davis, J. S. 
Dougall, H. E. 
Farnsworth, H. C. 
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Hadley, C. D. 
Haley, B. F. 
Jackson, J. H. 
Jones, E. 
Jones, W. O. 
Kreps, T. J. 


Mandelbaum, A. A. 
Norgren, P. H. 
ee LL Zem 
Shaw, E 
Spurr, W. A 
Leland A tanford Junior 
Univ. Lib. 
Tarshis, L. 
Taylor, A. E. 
‘Timoshenko, V. P. 
Troxell, J. P. 
Wickizer, V. D. 
Working, H. 


See 


Baker, C. O. 

Col. of the Pacific Lib. 
Hunt, D. 

Norman, Ke 
Norman, M. T. 


Sunol 
West, C. H. 


Temple City 
Seltzer, B. L. 


Ventura 


Ventura County Free Lib., 
Box 771 


Vista 
Palomar Col. Lab. 


Whittier 


Palmer, P. P 
Whittier Col. Lab. 
Whittier Pub. Lab. 


COLORADO 


Alamosa 
Adams State Col. Lib. 


Boulder 


Cramer, E. H. 
Crockett, E. C. 
Dugan, j e BR 
Friday, C. B. 
Garnsey, M. E. 
Henderson, D. A. 
Malick, C. P, 
McGuire, C. W. 
Miernyk, W. H. 
Niehaus, F, R. 
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6 
Univ. of Colorado Lib. 


Colorado Springs 
Burke, J. W. 
Colordao C ol., Coburn Lib. 
Leavens, D. H. 
Young, J. C. 


Denver 


Allen, E. J. 

Baldwin, C. D. 

Borchardt, H. G. 

Carmichael, F. L. 

Cherrington, B. M. 

Dees, T. C. 

Denver Pub. Lib., Civic Cen- 
ter 


Draper, B. P. 
Ellsworth, J. O. 
Evans, M. L 
Halaas, E. T. 
Hollowell, W. M. 
Johnson, B. L. 
Maddox, J. R. 
May, A. B. 


May, Alonzo B., Univ. of 
Denver, Teaching Inst. of 
Econ., 211 15th St. 

Meckling, W. H. 

Mosconi, D. L. 

Nowicki, Ze J. 

Olsen, A. 

Regis Col, Tib., W. 50th Ave. 
and Lowell Blud. 

Seligson, H. 

Senesh, L. 

Shove, e lare, 817 Eudora Si. 

Soc. Sec. Bd., Reg. Office 
XI, 730 17 th St: Ët Equit- 
able Bldg. 

Talbot, H. 

Theodorides, A. 

Toulan, S. I. 

Univ. of Denver, Mary Reed 
Lib., Univ. Park 

Univ. of Denver Lib., Ser. 


iv. 
Wiedeman, H. C. 
Wintergalen, E. 


Fort Collins 
Burdick, R. T. 
Color ado A. and M. Col. Lib. 
Donaldson, D. N. 
Whittaker, E. 


Glenwood Springs 
Pretti, R. C. 


Gunnison 


Western State Col. of Colo- 
rado Lib. 
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_ Longmont 
Butt, W. E. 


Pueblo 
Pueblo Junior Col. Lib. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co., 30 
Grand St. 
Breda i Pub. Faih., 925 
Broad 
om of Bridgeport Lib., 400 


Ware, Ié hr, 


Darien 
Cole, P. G. 


Essex 
Bowles, C. 


Fairfield 
Creamer, J. T., Jr. 


Georgetown 
Chase, S. 


Greenwich 


Fletcher, H. 
Kautz, I. B. 
Rosenthal, R. L. 


Gilford 
Eberly, C. H. 


Hamden 


Barnes, I. R. 
Eggers, M. A. 
‘Miller, J. P. 


Hartford 


Case Memorial Lib., 55 
Elisabeth St. 

Central Lib., 624 Main St. 

Chances, R 

Connecticut State Lib. 

Dorman, R. O. 

Gershel, G. D. 

H artford Connecticut Trust 
Co., Trust Dept. 

Shepherd, ER, KE 

Studley, J. 

Towle, L. W. 

Travelers Lib., 

Trinity Col. L 

Uniw. of C eal Ext. 
Center, 1304 Main St. 


100 Main St. 


American Economic Assoctation 


Univ. of Connecticut, School 
of Soc. Work, 170 Broad 


St. 
Woodward, C. G. 


Middletown 
Fisher, C. O. 


Fitch, L. C. 

Hallowell, BG: 

Kapp, K. W. 

Maynes, E. S. 

Mitchell, A. 

Phillips, J. D. 

Ragers, Dauid C., 26 Pine 
St., Breiton Ridge 

Wesleyan Umu. Lab. 

Williamson, K. M. 


Milford 
De Bard, A. A., Jr. 


Mystic 
Gruning, C. H. 


New Britain 


New Britain Inst. 
Teachers Col. of Connecticut 


New Canaan 
Livermore, S. 


New Haven 


Albers, H. H. 

Albertus Magnus Col. Lib., 
Prospect St. 

Bakke, E. W. 

Bishop, P. W. 

Buck, N. S. 

Buttrick, J. A. 

Calsoyas, C. D. 

Chamberlain, M. 

Chamberlain, N. W. 

Cody, P. M 

Day, C. 

de Schweinitz, K., Jr. 

Feinn, B 

Free Pub, Lib. 

Furniss, E. S. 

Galpin, H. L. 

Ghozlan, M. I. 

Hall, C. A., Jr. 

Hamilton, W. H. 

Hastings, H. B. 

Healy, K. T 

Ho, EN 175 Maple St. 

Hoffman, A 

Jones, R. C. 

Knorr, K. E. 

Lasswell, H. D. 

Lewis, C. G., Second Nat. 
Bank, C hurch St. 

Lindblom, G: E 


Colo.-Conn. 


Meeker, R. 
Reynolds, L. G. 
Ruggles, N. 
Ruggles, R. 
Shister, J. 

Tator, S. W. 
Tennant, R. B. 
Westerfield, R. B. 
Yale Law Lib. 


New London 
Baratz, M. S. 
Ciosek, C. P. 
Connecticul Cul. Lib. 


Ely, M. H 

Finney, K. 

Freedrnan, R., Jr. 

Hall, F. P. 

U. Cé Coast Guard Academy 


d 

Univ. of Connecticut, Fort 
Trumbull Br. 

Warner, F. M 


Noroton Heights 
Hart, O. H. 


Norwalk 


Adams, E. S, 
Ginzburg, B. 


Riverside 
Harcourt, A. 


Stamforä 
Bernfield, F. M. 
Mitchell, W. C. 
Nosal, D. FE. 
Watkins, M. W. 


Stonington 
Haynes, W. 


Storrs 


Carter, W. H., Jr 
Ekeblad, F. A. 


Taylor, P. 

Taylor, P. N. 

Univ. of Connecticut Lib. 
Waugh, A. E. 


Stratforä 


Ropes, E. C. 
Wiliams, E. W., Jr. 


Taconic 


Schumpeter, E. B. 
Schumpeter, J. A. 


Conn DC 


Thompsonville 
Lyons, J. H. 


Waterbury 


Davis, E. H. 
Univ. of Connecticut, Water- 
bury Br., 66 C harles St. 


West Hartford 
St. Joseph Cal, Lib., 1678 


Asylum Ave. 


West Haven 
Graham, J. J. 


Westport 


Clark, J. M. 
Ross, R. A., Jr. 


West Redding 
Roper, E. 


Whitneyville 
Fairchild, F. R. 


Wilton 


Black, H. R. E. 
Kellogg, R. M. 


Windham 
Hansen, W. J. 


Woodbridge 
Millikan, M, F. 


DELAWARE 


New Castle 
King’s Col, Lib. 


Newark 


Clyman, B. 
Dorn, H. 


Univ. of "Delaware Lib. 


Wilmington 


Atlas Powder Co. Lib. 
Benner, 

Chadbourne, W. W. 
Feuerlein, W. |. À. 


J. 
Whitten, W. M. 
Wilmington Inst. Free Lib, 


Geographical List 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Anacostia 
Williamson, W. R. 


Takoma Park 
Larimore, T. R. 


Washington 


Abt, S. T. R. 

Agric. Counselor, 1815 Que 
Si, N.W. 

Aidenoff, A. 

Aitchison, B. 

Aitchison, C. B. 

Alai, H. 

Alexander, T. R. 

Allex, V. 

Allin, B. W. 

Aisberg, George M., 2120 
16th St, N.W. 

Alter, G. M. 

Altman, O. L 

Ambelang, P, L. 

Amer. Embassy, Ankara, 
Turkey, c/o Dept. of State 

Amer. Fed. of Labor Lib., 
AFL. Bldg., Rm. 509° 

1155 


Grad. 
N.W. 


Amer. Potash Inst., 
L6th St, NW. 

Amer. Univ. Lib., 
School, 1901 F St, 


Amer. U niv. Lib., M assa- 
chusetts and N ebraska 
Aves., N.W. 


Anderson, A. M. 

Andjiano, P. B. 

Andrews, Robert J., 6102 4th 
At. NW. 

Anjaria, J. J. 

Aquino, T 

Armore, S. J. 

Arner, G. B. L. 

Asch, M. B. 

Ashton, H. 

Atlas, M. 

Bahar, M. 

Bahn, R. 

Baldwin, C. F., Jr. 

Bancroft, G. 

Barnes, L. 

Barone, S. V. 

Basch, A. 

Bauer, J. J. 

Beach, W. E 

Becker, J. 

Beecroft, E. 

Beede, K. C. 

Behling, B. 

Bekker, K. 

Belcher, A. 

Bell, D. E. 


N. 
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Berkowitz, L. M. 
Bernstein, S. P. 
Billings, E. 

Bishop, M. C 
Bissell, R. M., 


Bittermann, ; 


* 


Jr. 


Bloomberg, L. N. 
Boals, G. P. 


Brethouwer, M. W. 

Briefs, G. A. 

British Supply Office, P. O. 
Box 680 Benjamin Frank- 
lin Sta. 

Brittin, L. H., Airfreight 
Asso., 903 16th St, N.W. 

Broida, A. L. 

Bronson, Leisa, 820 Connec- 
ticut Ave 

Brookings e, 722 Jackson 
PI, N 


Mi kd + 
Brossard, E. B. 
Brown, 


Burroughs, R. J. 
Butler, H. D. 
Butt, L. E. 


Carlson, K, E. 

Carnegie Endowment for Int. 
Peace Lib., 700 Jackson Pl. 

Cassidy, E 
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Catholic Univ, of Amer, Lib. 


Cazell, G. F. 
Central Intelligence Group, 
Mail Rm, Lab., 2430 E St. 
NW. 


Chalfin, S. 

Chalmers, H. 

C T of C SH of the 
(AS. 1615 H SE, 

Chang, T -C., Int. Me A 
Fund, 1818 H St, NW. 

Chase, C. H. 

Chawner, Le J: 

Checchi, V. 

Cherin, G. 

Cheyfitz, E. T. 

Cheyney, W. J. 

Childs, J. B 

Christelow, A. 

Christelow, D. B. 

Christian, D. E. 

Clague, E 

Clark, E. H. 

Clark, J. D 

Clark, M. 

Cohan, A. B. 

Cohen, M. 

Coil, E. J. 

Colbjornsen, O. 


Croteau, J. T. 
Crowder, E. T., Jr. 
Croz E L 
Culbertson, W. S. 
Cummings, EH. J. 
Cunningham, H. M. 
Curtis, R. E. 
Cushman, B. 

Cutts, J. M. 


de Beers, J. S. 
de Echegaray, Miguel, Span- 
Ach Embassy, Agric. Office 


American Economic Association 


Deimel, H. L., Jr. 
Dembitz, L. N. 

Demond, H. F. 

Dennison, E. E. 

de Santamaria, C 

de Schweinitz, D. 
Diplomatic Affairs Found., 

1906 Florida Ave., N.W. 

Director of the Mint, Treas. 


Donohoe, J. M. 

Douglass, P, F, 

Douty, H. M. 

Draisner, A. M. 

Draper, E. G. 

Dreyhausen, H. V. 

Drury, H. B 

Ducof, L. J. 

Dunbarton ` Col. Lib., 2935 
Upton St., NW., 

Duncan, C. e 

Durand, E. D 

Eckard, M. B. 

, J. B. 

Eckler, A. R. 

Edfeldt, T. R. 

Edminster, L. R. 

Edwards, F. K. 

Edwards, W. R. 

Efross, S. T. 

Eldridge, L. E. 

Ellickson, J 

Ellickson, K. P. 

Ely, J. E. 

Embassy of Pakistan, Shore- 
ham Hotel 

Endler, O. L. 

Epstein, J. B. 

Estey, e 

Evans, D 

E: wecutive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Bur. of the Budget, 
Vth and Pennsylvania 
Auve., State Dept. Bldg., 
Rm. 452 

Ewing, J. B. 

Ezekiel, M. 


Fed. Commun. Fits Accig. 
Dept., Statis. D 

Fed. Deposit Ins. Corb. Eb. 
Rm. 766, Nat. Press Bldg. 

Fed. Housing Admin. Lib., 
Vermont Ave. and K St, 
N.W., Rm. 420 

Fed. Trade Com. Lib., Penn- 
sylvania Ave. at 6th S l; 
N.W 


Fefferman, A. S. 


Dist. of Col. 


Feis, H. 
Felsenthal, L. 


FitzPatrick, P 
Flanders, R. E. 
Fleisher, B. 
Fleisher, B. H 
Fletcher, R. D. 
Flores, E. 
Food and Agric, Org. of U. 
` p e Connecticut Aue., 


Foreign Serv. Inst., Dept. of 
State, 2115 C St, NW. 


OX, L. l 
Fox, M. J 
Franck, P. G. 


French Commercial Coun- 
selor, 1822 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W. 

French Commercial Coun- 
selor, Direction Documen- 
tation Economique, 2129 
Wyoming Ave., N.W. 

French Commercial Coun- 
selor, 2129 Wyoming Ave. 

French Financial C ounselor, 
1822 Massachusetts Auve., 


NW. 
French Food Mission, 1 1328 
18th St, NW. 


M. 
Friedman, I. S. 
Friedrich, W. 
Friend, I. 
F ulcher, G. S 
Furman, J. P. 

Furth, J. H. 

Gardner, F. A. 

Gardner, K. B. 

Garvin, W., J. 

George Washington Umi. 

Lib, 

Georgetown Univ., Riggs 

Memorial Li 
Georgetown Univ., School of 

Foreign Serv. Lib. 
Gerlando, P. 

Gerschenkron, A. 
mesa, W. M. 
Gilmore, E. A., Jr. 
Ginzburg, B i 
Glantz, H. H. 
Goldberg, J. P. 
Goldfield, E. D. 
Goldfinger, B 
Goldin, H. H. 
Goldsmith, R. W. 
Goley, B. T. 
Golovin, N. E. 


Dist. of Col. 


Goott, D. 
Gorham, J. E. 
o M. 
Gorlitz, S. J. 
Goss, B B. C. 
Gottsegen, Ai 


J. 


Guttman, B. 

Haas, G. C. 

Haase, H. 

Habjanic, Beno, Embassy of 
Fed. People’s Rep. of Yu- 
goslavia, 1818 24th St., 
N.W. 

Hallauer, F. J. 

Hallowell, E. W. 

Halvorson, L. C. 

Ham, W.T. 

Hammer, M, 

Hammerman, H. 

Hanchett, P. E. 

Handler, A. B. 


. O. 

, bh, 

H. 
Heflebower, R. 
Heine, I. M. 
Hellman, R. 
Helm, F 
Henderson, T, 
Hendrix, W. E. 
Hetzel, A. M. 
Heuser, H. K. 
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Hill, wee 
Hilton, He ‘Jr, 
Hinrichs, A P 
Hinshaw, R. W. 
Hirschman, A. O. 
Hitch, T. K. 
Hodges, E. P, 
Hoffenberg, B. S. 
Holley, H. L. 


B. 


Homan, P. T. 
Homberger, L. M. 
Hoover, E. M. 
Hopkins, J. A. 
Horton, D. C. 


Geographical List 


Houchins, J. R. 
Howard Univ. Lab., Serials 


Ind. Col. of ‘Armed Forces, 
Rm, 215, T-5 AWC Post, 
4th and P Sts., S.W. 

Int. Monetary Fund Lab., 
1818 H St, N.W. 

Isaac, C. M. 

Jacobson, K. 

Jacobstein, M. 

Jafte, S 

Jaffy, F. I. 

Jakes, Robert, 3415 38th St., 
NW. 


Jarboe, P. W. 

J arrett, J. M. 

Jenkins, D. R. 

Jenkins, S. 

Johnson, E. C. 

Johnson, E. H. 

Johnston, R. H. 

Jones, Edgar, United King- 
dom Treas., Delegation, 
Rm. 603, Bradford Bldg, 
P.O. Box 680, Benjamin 
Franklin Sta. 

Jones, H. 

Justine, Sister M. 

Kantor, A. G. 


Keyes, A. H. Jr: 

Keyserling, L. 

Keyserling, M. 

Kimmel, L. H 

King, R.C. 

Kiplinger Magazine, 1729 G 
St, N.W. 

Kirn, B. 

Kirsten, M. H, 

Klein, J. 

Knapp, J. G. 

Kneeland, H. 

Knox, N. B 

Koch, å. R. 

Kohn, P. 


~ Mears, 
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Koretz, S. 
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Krichbaum, P. E. 


Lebergott, 
Lederer, W. 
Leiserson, W. M. 
Leslie, G. 


Levin, T, H. 

Levine, D. B. 

Lewins, L. 

Lewis, E. E. 

Lewis, Sir W. 

Liang, À. 

WE of Congress, Accessions 
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Lindman, B. H. 
Livingstone, E. L. 
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Modreti, A4., 2501 Calvert St. 
Moll, J. 
Monchow, HC 
Moore, W. H. 
Morgan, C. S. 


Morrill, C. 
Mortensen, Erik H., 5331 


Munroe, H 

Murphy, H. 

Murphy, E, G. 

Myers, D. A. B. 

Myers, R. J. 

Myrick, Donald, 2123 Cali- 
forma St., 

Naidel, S. 

Nathan, R. R. 

Nat, Archives Lib., Rm. 

Nat. Educa. Asso. Lib., 1201 
I6th St, NW. 

Nat. Labor Rela. Bd. Lib., 
815 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Rm. 413 

Nat. Sec. Resources Bd. Lib., 
Soc. Sec. Bldg. 

aes War. Col. Lib, Period. 


J 
Mulliken, O. E. 
G: 


Nelson, R. S. 

Netherlands Embassy, O fice 
of Com. SE 1620 Bel- 
mont St., NW. 

Netreba, Sg S. 

Neustadt, R. E. 

Nielsen, A. L 

Nienburg, B. M. 

Norton, H. S. 

Nourse, E. G. 

Oakes, E. E. 

Oderkirk, A. D. 

O’ Donnell, A. F. 
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Ostos, Raul Martinez, Rm. 
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R 
Parmelee, J 
Parmelee, R. 
Parry, C. E. 
Parsons, H. L. 
Pasvolsky, L. 
Patterson, R. T. 
Pawley, W. H. 
Pazos, F. 
Pearson, N. M. 
Pechman, J. 
Peck, G. 
Perring, K. 
Perry, J. G. 
Pettee, G. S. 
Pettingill, S. A. 
Pfuntner, C. H. 


Pruefer, C. H. 
Pub, Lib., Period. Diw., 455 
Pennsylvania Ave., 
Pub. Roads Admin. ` Lib., 
Fed. Works Bldg., 18th and 
F Sts., N.W 
Quigley, C. 
Radius, W. A. 
Ramsey, F. 
Rao, S. R. N. B. 
Ray, D. P. 
Reece, B. C. 
Reed, S. H. 
Reifler, D. B. 
Reifler, W. W. 
Reifman, A. 
Reinertsen, P. A. 
Remington, W. W. 
Rice, S. A. 
Richards, L. J. 
Richter, J. H. 
Ripps, E. L. 
Rivet, K. B. 
Roberts, V. E. 
Roberts, W. H. 
Roman; 
Rosa, J. 
Rosen, M. M. 
Rosenbaum, D. 
Rosenson, A. M. 
Rosenthal, J. 
Ross, J. A., Jr. 
Ross, 


Ross, M. A. 
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Ross, S. B. 
Rowe, W. H. 
Rubenstein, I. 
Russell, R. 
Saenz, F. R. 
Salant, W. A. 
Salant, W. S. 
Sandelin, G. L. 
Saposs, D 
Sasuly, 
Sawwaf, H. A. 
Sharounis, A. 
Schechter, H B. 
Schiff, E. 
Schiff, M. S. 
Schmidt, E. P. 
Schneider, R. W. 
Schuller, 
Schwartz, B. 
Schwartz, G. 
Schwartz, M. J. 
Schwartz, R. J. 
Schwartzman, S. 
eae I 
Scoll, E. E. 
SEC Lib., 425 SES St, 
N.W. 


Seliko, D. T. 
Sevin, C. H. 
Shaffner, F. 
Sham, D. 
Shapiro, S 
Sharron, A. O 
Sheftel, H. B. 
Shelton, W. A. 
Shelton, W. C 
Shenefield, H. T. 
Shepherd, G. C., Jr. 
Shere, L 

Sherr, H. 

Shishkin, B. B. 
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Siegel, I. H. 
Silberman, J. M. 
Sims, L. B. 
Siskind, D. I. 
Skaug; A. 
Skow, N. P 
Slitor, R. E 
Smelker, M 
Smelker, M. W. 
Smigel, S.E. 
Smith, G. C. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, Te 


Smull, C. 

Soc. Sec. Admin. Lib., 4th 
and ee Ave., 
N.W., Rm. 1206 

Soltar, E. B. 


a 


D.C.-Fla. 


Soper, G. 

Southworth, C. 

Southworth, H. M. 
Spanish Embassy, Commer- 


cial O fice, 1629 Columbia ` 


Stark, J. R 
Stecker, M. 
Stehman, J. 
Stern, B. 
Stettner, W. 
Stevens, W. HS 
Stevenson, A. 
Stewart, CD: 
Stine, O. C. 
Stinebower, L 
Stoflet, A. M. 
Stromberg, Raymond, 1 Ha- 

wait Ave., N.E., Apt. 108 
Sture, E 


Thresher, 

Tibbits, G. 

Timberg, S. 

Tolley, H. R. 

Tompkins, R. W. 

Topkis, B. H. 

Treas. Dept. Lib., Rm. 
5013 

Trifin, R. 

Trinity Col. Lib. 
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US. Deh ra, Com. Lib. 
Sth and F Sts., N.W. 

U. S. Dept. of Agric, Lib. 

U. S. Dept. of Com., Office 
of Dam. Cam., Mailroom, 
Commerce Bldg. 

U. S. Dept. of Cae Lib., 
Commerce Bldg. 

U. S. Dept. of Interior, Bur. 
of Reclamation Lib., 18th 
and E Ste N.W. 
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U. SE Dept. of Justice, Main 


U. S. Dept, of Labor Lib. 

U. S. Dept. of State, Acquisi- 
tion and Dist. Div., Rm. 
128, War Annex 1, 401 
23rd S t, NW. 

U. A. Dept. of State Lib. 

U. A Info. Lib., Amer. Leg. 
Budapest, Ht ungary, c/o 
For. Service Mai Rm., 
Dept. of State 

U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy, Prague, c/o For. 
o Mail Rm., Dept. of 


U. Si "info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
hass y, Warsaw, c/o For. 
Serv. Mail Rm., Dept. of 
State 

U. S. Info. Lib., U. S. Mis- 
sion, Sofia, Bulgaria, c/o 
For. Tik Mail Rm., Dept. 
of Sta 

U.S. Info. Lib., Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia for Zagreb, 
For. Serv. Mail Rm., Dept. 
of State 

TI. A. Senate Lib. 

U. S$. Tariff Com. Lib. 

Unterberger, S. H 

Upham, C. B. 

Ursell, L. C. 

Valgren, V., N. 

Van Tuyl, H. L. 

Veatch, R. 

Veterans Admin, 300 Eye St., 


Veterans Admin., General 
Ref. Lib., cnn Ave. 
and Eye St., 

Voss, W. J. 

W ainger, Jack, 3221 Living- 

sion Si. 


Wear Depi., Pentagon Lib., 
Rm. 1-4-522 Pentagon 
Warne, F. J. 
Warner, R. K. 
Wasserman, M. J. 
Wasson, R. C. 
Waterston, A. 
Watkins, C. D 
Watson, D, S. 


Webbink, GF. 
Webbink, P. 

Weber, H. J. 
Weidenhammer, R. M. 
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Weiner, C. M. 
Mes: A. M. 
Weiss, F, J, 


WË, P. 


Woodley, W.J. R. 

Woytinsky, W. S. 

Wright, J. W. 

Wythe, G. 

Yager, J. A. 

Young, 

Youngdahl, CR 

Youngman, A. P. 

Yu, Kuo-H wa, Int. Bank for 
Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, 1818 H St., 
N.W 


Zaglits, O. 
Zapoleon, L. B, 
Zapoleon, M. W. 


-Zuckerman, I. 


FLORIDA 


Avon Park 
Donaldson, J. 


Babson Park 
Webber Col. Lab. 


Coral Gables 


Axelson, I. 
Bradbury, R. W. 
Carney, J. J., ae 
Corson, W. 
McCracken, E M. 
er G. A. J. 
Univ. of Miami Lib. 


De Land 
John B. Stetson Univ. Lib. 
Harkness, ERA M., 415 E. 
New York Ave 
Spurrier, L. 
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Fort Myers 
Geeting, R. E. 


Fruitland Park 
Frame, W. A. 


Gainesville 
Bigham, C. 
Chace, J. E., Jr. 
Cunkle, A. L. 
Da Vault, J. W. 
Deinzer, H. T. 
Dictz, y. W. 
Dolbeare, H. B. 
Donovan, C. H. 
Donovan, E. W. 
Eldridge, J. G. 
Guild, C. J. 
Heskin, O. E. 
Noble, C. V. 
Ring, A. A. 
Shields, M. W. 
Tuttle, F. W. 
Univ. of Florida, General 
SC Div., 8th FL, Seagle 
Univ. a Florida Lib. 


Jacksonville 
H aes Joseph A., 1538 May 


Jacksonville Junior Col. Lab., 
704. Riverside Ave.. 

Jacksonville Pub. Lib., 101 E. 
Adams St. 


Lake Wales 
Galloway, L. 


Marianna 
Chipola Junior Col, Lib. 


Miami 
Barry Col. Lib., 11300 N.E. 
end -Auve 
Hard, William, 4030 Poinci- 
ana Ave., Coconut Grove 
Holdsworth, J. T. 
Westerlund, B. A. 
Wolff, R. P. 


Miami Beach 
Miami Beach Pub. Lib. 


New Smyrna Beach 
Smith, C. N. 


St. Petersburg 
Bolton, H. L., 4455 3rd Ave. 


A. 
Pub, Lib. 
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Tallahassee 


Florida State Umv. Lib., 
East Campus 

Heather, G. 

Meek, G. P. 

Morse, R, TL, 

O’Donnell, W. G. 

Sepmeier, K. A. 


Tampa 
Univ. of Tampa Lib. 


Winter Park 
France, R. W. 
Melcher, W. 
Shaw, A. 


GEORGIA 


Athens 


Brooks, R. P. 

Gates, J. E. 

Hicks, W. T. 

McGrath, L. P. 

Sutton, G. W. 

Gre? of Georgia, General 


West, S. D., Jr. 


Atlanta 


Atlanta Univ. Lib. 

Blount, C. G., Hass & Dodd 

Brewster, M. 

Bryan, Malcolm, Trust Co. 
of Georgia, P. O. Box 4418 

Carnegie Lib. 

Clark Col., Georgia Smith 
Keeney Lib. 

Community Planning Se ie 
e St, S.W., R 


Cottle, C. S. 
Dugger, L. M. 
Georgia 2 chool of Tech. Lib. 


Goff, J. 

Fed. Res. Bank Lib. 

Meyers, F. 

Mitchell, G. S. 

Smith, L. 

U. A Dept. of Agric. Lib., 
Ecg Br., 914 Glenn 
Bldg. 

Univ, % seu Center Lib., 24 
Ivy St., 


Augusta 
Junior Col. of Augusta Lib. 


Carroliton 
West Georgia Col. Lib. 


Collegeboro 
Georgia Teachers Col, Lib. 


Fla.-Hawaii 


Dahlonega 
North Georgia Col. Lib. 


Decatur 
Agnes Scott Col, Lib. 


Emory University 


Brandis, R. B. 
any Univ., School of Bus. 


Griffin, A, 
May, D. J. 
Siefkin, G. 
Whitman, W, T. 


Fort Valley 


Fort Valley State Col., 
Carnegie Lib. 


Gainesville 
Brenau Col. Lab. 


Macon 


Mercer Univ. Lib. 
Wesleyan Col., Candler Me- 
mortal Lab. 


Marietta 
Taylor, C. T. 


Milledgeville 


Georgia State Col. for 
Women Lib. 


Mt. Berry 
Berry School, Memorial Lib. 


Rome 
Shorter Col. Lab. 


Savannah 


Georgia State Col. Lib. 

Grubbs, M. 

Univ. of Georgia, Of Cam- 
pus Center, c/o Arinstrong 
Junior Col. 


Valdosta 
Georgia State Woman’s Col. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 


Hawaiian Econ. Found., 
Alexander Young Bldg., 
1015 Bishop St. 

Kamins, R. M. 

Kirkpatrick, À. L. 

Kirkpatrick, N. B. 

Kraemer, E. O. 


Hawaii-Il. 


Lib. of Hawat 
Nicol, A. H. 
Roberts, H. S. 

Univ. of Hawaii Lib. 


IDAHO 


Boise 


Boise Pub. Lib, 
Wilcox, R. W. 


Caldwell 
Bollinger, W. L. 


Brock, L 


Farragut 
Schuhmann, A. 


Lewiston 


Northern Idaho Col. of 
Educa., Educa. Dept. 


Univ. if ‘Idaho Lib. 


Nampa 


Northwest 
Lib, 


Nazarene Col. 


Pocatello 


Idaho State Col. Lib. 
Stevenson, R. C. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton 


Pinkstaff, V. 
A hurlleff Col. 


Atkinson 
Schwarz, J. H. 


Aurora 


Aurora Col, Lib. 
Aurora Pub. Lib. 
Sommer, L. 


Belleville 
Brault, F. 


Berwyn 
Joachim, J. 


Bloomington 
Beadles, W. T. 


Carbondale 
Lay, C. F, 
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Maverick, L. A. 
Morrison, V. G. 


hn, H. 
Southern Í llinois State Nor- 
mal Univ., General Lib, 


Carlinville 


Blackburn Col. Lab. 
Plotnik, M. J. 


Carpentersville 
Shields, I. G. 


Centralia 
Hall, W. S, 


Champaign 
Allen, H. K. 
Bryan, L. A. 
Carlton, G. 


Fristoe, C. W. 
Greenwood, H. P 
Gustafson, W A, 
Horowitz, M. A. 
Jackendoff, N. 
Kemmerer, D. L 
Kleiner, G. 
Thompson, C. M 
Weston, J. L. 


Charleston 


Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers Col. Lib, 


Chicago 
Abbott, E. 
À 


Blackburn, B. 
Bilaine, Mrs. E. 
Riongh, R. 
Boatwright, J. W. 
Bodenhorn, G. D. 


Bold, 
Bourne, H. A. 
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ee J: L, 
Brown, G. H. 
Burgess, K. F. 
Burns, R. K. 


Carson, D. 

Casabianca, Jaime, 6654 N. 
Glenwood 

Chandler, H. 

Chiang, K. Y. 

Chicago City Junior Col., 
Wright Br., 3400 N. Aus- 
tin Blvd. 

Chicago Pub. Lib., Book Se- 
lection Dw., 78 E. Wash- 
ington St. 

Chicago Pub. Lib., Period. 
Rm., 78 E. Washington Si: 

$ ‘hicago Tribune Lib, 

Christ, C 

Ciaccio, J. N. 

Cohen, J. 

Cohen, M. A. 

Cohn, S. H. 

Coleman, J. R. 

Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Territorial Info. Dept., 
ae S. Dearborn St., Rm. 


Conley, W. H. 

Cooper, L. W. 

Cowles, A. 

Cox, G. 

Cunningham, J. A., Container 
Corp. of Amer., 38 S. 
Dearborn St, 

Dailey, D. M. 

de Ford, = J; 

Deif, N. 

De Paul SCH Col. of Com., 
64 E. Lake e t, Rm. 1405 

Dickinson, F. G. 

Doan, M. C 

Dolnick, David, 201 N. Wells 


Donnelley, T. E. 

Douglas, J. H., Jr. 

Douglas, P. 

Eber, M. 

Eck, Sp 

Eldridge, D. H. 

Enenbach, F. H., Prentice- 
SE Inc., 222 W. Adams 


Estrem, T. S. 
Eulenberg, A. 
Falick, A, M. 
Fairchild, R. R. 
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Fed. Res. Bank Lib., P.O. 
Box 834 

~ Feigon, G. J. 

Fentress, C. 

First Nat. Bank of Chicago 
Lib., Box A 

Fish, H. 


Frazer, G. E. 

Frederick H. Hild Reg. Lib., 
1536 Lincoln Ave. 

Friedman, M. 

Froomkin, Joseph N., 642 
deg House, 1414 East 59th 


Fuller, D. R. 
Glaves, C. R. 
Glidden, R. T. 
Goldman, I. S. 
Golightly, T. H. 
Gomberg, M. 

' Goode, R. B. 
Goodwin, E. B. 
Gott, P. P. 
Graham, W. J. 
Grampo, W. D. 
Gregoria, Sister M. 
Griffenhagen, E. O. 
Hackman, J 
Halasi, A. B. 
Hamilton, E. J. 


Harris, A. L. 

Hurrison, Carter, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie 
Ave. l 

Hartwig, R. T. 

Hauser, P. M. 

Haverkamp, L. J. 

Heineman, B. W. 

Henig, H. 

Henry E. Legler Reg. Br. 
Lib., 115 S. Pulaski Rd. 

Herzel, W. G. 

Herzl Junior Col. Lib., 3711 
Douglas Blvd. 


Heusner, W. W. 
Himmelblau, D. 
Hogan, T. E. 
Hogg, M. W. 
Holleb, M. M. 
Holt, Gc 
Hoselitz, B. F. 
Howard, B. B. 
Hudson, H. D. 
Huelster, F. 
Hunt, E. F. 


Illinois Agric. Assoc., Res. 
Dept., 43 E Ohio St. 
Illinois Inst. of Tech. Lib., 
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Armour Col. 

3300 Federal St. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 332 

A. a Ave. 
Jansson, R. 


John Crerar Lib. 
Johnson, D. G, 
Johnson, H. W. 
Jones, M. V. 
Jones, R. V. 
Jones, R. W. 
Jorgensen, G, L. 
Kahn, 
Kandyba, B. S. 
Kaplan, N. 
Kellogg, J. P. 
Kent, C 
Kester, H. I. 
Ketchum, M. D. 
Knight, F. H. 
Kohler, E. L. 
Koivisto, W. A. 
Kolbe, F. F. 
Koopmans, T. 
Kouperman, A. B. 
Krolick, R. H. 
Krueger, M. C. 
Kuipers, L. 
Kyrk, H 
Landau, S. 
Langsner, A. 
Langum, J. K. 
Lawrence, G. J. 
Leamer, L. E. 
Leftwich, R. H. 
Lewis, J. K. 
Lieberman, I. M. 
Longini, J. B. 
Locks, M. 
Lorie, J. H. 
Loyola Univ. Lib., Lewis 
Towers, 820 N. Michigan 


of Engr. 


Masiko, P., Jr. 
Massel, J. M. 
Massel, M. S. 


Mitchell, W. N. 

Mogilnitsky, T.A 

Morgan Park Junior Col., 
2153 W. "ik St. 

Morse, H. C, 


Illinois 


Mueller, F. W., Jr. 
urphy, JC: 


Netzer, D. M. 

Newberry ae SES PI, 
Nicklaus, G. E 

Nimer, D. A 


We Pes 

North Park Col. Lib., Foster 
and Kedzie Ave. . 

Nor e Univ., Elbert 

H. Gary Lib. of Law, 357 

E. Chicago Ave. 

Northwester us ae Joseph 
Schaffner Lab. of Com., 
339 E. Chicago Ave. 

Nutter, G. W. 

O’Hern, V. M. 

Osgood, R. C. 

Palyi, M. 

Patinkin, D. 

Patton, A. E. 

Pendleton, = 


Pur ec C R. 141 W. Jack- : 
son Blud., Rm. 1900 
Radio Office, Univ. of Chi- 


cago 

Radke, G. R., Illinois Bell 
Tel. Co., 208 W. Wash- 
ington St., Rin, 1902 

Railroad Retirement Bd., 844 
N. Rush Si 

Raymond, F. I. 

Rees, ; 

Reifler, R. M. 

Reiner, J. 

Reiter, S. 

Research Coun. for Econ. 
Sec., 111 W. Jackson Blud.. 
Rm. 901 

Richman, L. D. 

Richman, R. L. 

Roadcap, R. R. 

Roe, F. 

Rolfe, S. E. 

Rosenthal, L. 

Roth, L. 

Rubin, E. P. 

Rudney, G. G 

Rudney, S. G 

Sammons, W. 

Sanow, K. P 

Schenker, D 


Illinois 


Scherer, J. 

Schmidt, C. K., Jr. 

Schmidt, E. J.. 79 W. Mon- 
roe St, Rin. 805 

Schultz, T. W. 

Schumacher, A. C. 

Schurr, S. H 

Scott, A. C. 

Seidman, J. 

Seltzer, A. O. 

Seltzer, G. O. 

Senn, P. R. 

Shaw, A. W. 

Shaw, F. B. 

Simpson, W. B. 

Smith, S. G. 

Sobel, I. 

Solomon, E. 

Sonnenschein, H., Jr. 


Thomson, P. 
Trias-Fargas, R. 
Tripp, D D. 
ae R. G. 


of Chicago Lib., 
ie Dept., Harper M 


Univ. of Illinois Lib., Un- 
dergrad, Div, Navy Pier, 
Grand Ave. 

Valentine, R. W. 

Van Brunt, F. 

Van de Woestyne, R. S. 

Varner, D. B. 

Vatter, W. J. 

Vivian, G. F. 

Waldeck, H. 

Wallis, W. A. 


Weisskopf, W. A. 

Wells, 

Wentworth, E.N. 

Westhagen, M H. 

e F. 

Wetle, Arthur J., 3521 N. 
Wilton Ave. 

Wexman, J. K. 

Williams, H. F. 

Wils, J. H. 


Geographical List 


Wilson, H. 

Wolfson, R. J. 

Woodrow Wilson Junior Col. 
Lib., 6800 Stewart Ave. 

Woodlawn Br. Lib., 6247-49 
Kimbark Ave. 

Wright, C. W. 

Wright, H. G. 

Yntema, T. O. 

Zagorin, B. 


Zeman, M. 
Zif, W. B., 185 N. Wabash 
Ave. 
Zimring, O. D. 
Cicero 
Tonat, E. 


Decatur 


Decatur Pub. Lib. 

Eakin, F. 

Heaton, E. 

James Millikin Univ, 
ville B. Gorin Lib. 

Leese, C 

Smith, G. R. 

Vail, R. D 


De Kalb 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers Col. Lib. 


Or- 


Des Plaines 
Peters, J. S. 


East Moline 
Berry, R. E. 


Elgin 
Cleworth, M. M. 
Gail Borden Puh, Tåb., 
Spring St. 


Elmhurst 


Chrisman, R. G. 
Elmhurst Col. Lib. 


Elsah 
Principia Col. Lib. 


50 N. 


Eureka 
Eureka Col. Lib. 


Evanston 


Brown, W. F. 
Browne, W. 
Brozen, Y. 
Cady, G. J. 
Cherrington, H. 
Clark, 
Custis, V. 
Daugherty, C. R. 
Deibler, F. S. 


Dillinger, e L; 
Dutton, H. P. 


Fetter, F. W. 
Forrest, C. D. 
Gane, E. H. 
Gilliatt, N. 
Guthmann, H. G. 
Hance, W. D. 
Hawkinson, J. R. 
Henry, F. F. 
Herrold, L. D. 
Hoadley, W. E. 
Hohman, E. P. 
EE P. L. 
Jaffé, 

ede, ¢ G. 


Kerrigan, H. D. 
Leland, S5. F, 
Lim, C. S. 
Morrison, P. L, 
Mowrer, E. R. 
Myers, J. H 
Nahl, P. C 
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Northwestern Univ. Lib. 


O’Brien, M. E. 
Oliver, H. M., Jr. 
Overton, R. C. 
Phillips, S. A. 
Poole, K. E. 


R. E. 
Spencer, F. A. 
Spriegel, W. R. 
Strotz, R. H. 
Swanson, A. E. 
Tebbutt, A. R 
Torgerson, H. W. 
Towle, f 
Umbreit, M. H. 
Upton, R. M. 
Vanderblue, H B. 
Wallace, R. F. 
Walton, I. T. 
Ward, J. E. 
Warning, DS 
Wichmann, A. A. 
Williamson, H. F. 
Winestone, R. L. 


Galesburg 


Brown, L. O. 
Galesburg Pub. Lib. 
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ege R: 
Knox Col, Henry M. Sey- 
mOur Lib., Berrien and 
oar Sts 

Seay, E. W. 

Univ. of Minois, Undergrad. 
Div. Lib. 

Shideler, E. H. 

White, A. C. 


Geneva 
HED: A. M., 412 Richards 
i. 


Glencoe 


Wolfe, Lioyd R., 476 Park 
Ave 


Glen Ellyn 
Chamberlin, V. B. 
Gartley, R. 
Gruner, R. W. 


Godfrey 
Monticello Col. Lib. 


Greenville 
Greenville Col. Lib. 


Hinsdale 
Haensel, P. 


_ Jacksonville 
Illinois Col. Lab, 
MacMurray Col. Lib., Illinois 
Womans Col. 
Pasel, L, 
Raymaker, C. L. 
amoore, A. S, 
Taylor, J. T. 
Ture, N. B. 


Joliet 
Coyne, W. J. 
Marie, Sister C. 


Kankakee 
Olivet Nazarene Col. Lib. 


La Grange 
Lyons Township High School 
and Junior Col. Lib. 
Morse, 


Lake Forest 


Barat Col. Lib. 

Hale, G. E., Garage Apt., 333 
N. Mayflower Rd. 

Johnson, E. A. 

Johnson, R. W. 

Keller, L. A. 
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Lake Forest Col. Lib. 
Nicholaus, H. A. 
Wilcox, C. A. 


La Salle 
Caskey, W. F, 
La Salle Peru-Township 
High School 


Lebanon 
McKendree Col. 


Lisle 
St. Procopius Col. Lib, 


Macomb 


Seal, H. C. 

Western Illinois State 
Teachers Col. Lib. 

Whitehead, F. M. 


Maywood 
Leavitt, W. L. 


Monmouth 


Cleland, J. S. 
Monmouth Col. Lib. 
Petrie, R. P. 


Mount Carroll 


Frances Shimer Col., Camp- 
bell Memorial Lib. 


Naperville 
North Central Col. Lib. 


Normal 
I Se State Normal, Univ. 
d 


Glasener, F. R. 


Northbrook 
Farwell, L. C, 


Oak Park 


Bradshaw, F. H. 
Fritzemeier, L. H 
Mass, E. 

Watkins, J. B. 


Palos Heights 
Johnson, W. E. 


Park Ridge 
Tongue, W. W. 


Peoria 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Cohen, 

Peoria Pub. Lib., H1 N. 
Monroe St. 


Tllinois 


Scheinman, D. 
Theobald, A. D, 
Tillotson, L. G. 


Peru 
St. Bede Col, Lib. 


Quincy 
Quincy Free Pub. Lib. 
Wie, V. J. 
Woods, J. 


Rantoul 
Hale, E. A. 


River Forest 


Rosary Col. Lib. 
Cusack, Sister M. T. 


Rockford 


Flinn, B. W. 

Rockford Col. Lib. 

Rockford Pub. Lib., 215 N. 
Wyman St 

Samuelson, C A. 

Watson, D. E. 


Rock Island 


Augustana Col. and Theol. 
Seminary, Denkman Me- 
morial Lib. 

Kellogg, L. S. 

Norstrom, O. L. 

Olson, A. L. 


Skokie 
Leibacker, C. E. 


Springfield 
Huston, J. W. 
Illinois State Lab. 
Lincoln Lb. 
Zimmerman, G. F. D. 


Urbana 


Bartlett, R. W. 
Beckett, G. 
Bell, J. F. 
Blodgett, R. H. 
Borth, D., Jr. 
Bowen, H. R. 
Boyd, R. L. 
Brown, P. H, 
Case, H. C. M. 
Chalmers, W. E. 
obb, T. C. 
GR P. D. 
Conway, L. V 
Daly, R. F. 
Dixon, H. M. 
Edelman, M. T. 
Faucett, P. M. Jr. 


UL.-Ind. 


Flanders, D. P. 

Galster, A. E 

Grau, H. M 

‘Hammond, S. 

Harbeson, R. W. 

Hu, S. T. 

Huegy H. W. 

Bae “of Labor and Ind. Rela., 
Univ. Gë eer: 429 Mum- 

ford H 

Jordan, CG d 

Litman, 5 

Locklin, D. P. 

Long, D. ; 

Mandeville, M. J. 

Mayer, R. W. 

McConnell, J. L 

McNatt, E. B. 

McPherson, W. H. 

Mehr, R. I. 

Morey, L. 

Neiswanger, W. A. 

Nolen, R 

Osborn, R. € 

Paden, D. W. 

Pan, Y. P, 

Parrish, d B. 


Rett WC 
Scovill, H. T. 
Spriggs, D, L. 
Steiner, G. A. 
Teweles, R. J. 
Tibbils, R. W. 
Univ. of Illinois, Lib., 
Period. Dept. 
Van Arsdell, D M. 
Wales, H. G. 
Whalen, O. L. 
Working, E. J. 


Waukegan 
Waukegan Pub. Lib. 


Western Springs 


Erdmann, H. H. 
Mitchell, G. W. 


Westville 
Howard, J. A. 


Wheaton . 


Turney, M. C. 
Wheaton Col. Lib. 


Wilmette 


Cohen, P. C. 
Dauer, E. A. 
Maynard, 


E-L 
Mills, J. A. 
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Winnetka 
Dietrich, E. B. 
Haworth, C. L. 
Magrath, C. B. 
Miller, J. W 
Peterson, F. B. 
Voorhis, J. 


Yorkville 
Mighell, A. T. 


INDIANA 


Anderson 
Holdren, B. R. 


Bloomington 


Alm, I. W. 
Andrews, W. H. 
Anshen, M. 
Batchelor, J. A. 
Braden, S. E. 
Case, F. E, 


Christenson, C. L. 


Cleveland, W. C. 
Cohen, J. 
Crawford, M. M. 
Edwards, E. E. 
Fuchs, R. F. 
Haines, G. H. 
Haring, H. A. 


Hedges, J. E 


Indiana Univ. Lib. 


Schweitzer, A. 
Seelye, A. L. 
Silverstein, N. L. 


Van Scoyoc, Le 3: 


Weimer, A. M 
Wells, H. B, 
Witney, F. 
Zubrow, R. A. 


Carmel 


Efroymson, C. W. 


Collegeville 
Dirksen, C. 


Crawfordsville 


Ormes, F. R. 
Roberts, W. A. 
Sparks, F. H. 
Van Sickle, J. V. 
Wabash, Col. Lib. 
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Danville 
Canterbury Col. 


Elkhart 
Elkhart Carnegie Pub. Lib. 


Evansville 
Pub. Lib., 22 S. E. SEH St. 
Rosenbaum, E 


Ft. Wayne 
Conley, H 
Ft. Wayne Pub. Lib., 301 W. 
Wayne St. 
McDiarmid, F. J., Lincoln 
Nat. Life Ins. Co 
Schaaf, C. H 


Franklin 
Franklin Col. Lib. 


Gary 
Roosevelt School, 25th and 
Harrison Sts. 


Goshen 
Kreider, C. 


Greencastle 
De Pauw Univ. Lib. 


Jome, H. L. 
Wyckoff, V. J. 


Hanover 
Hanover Col. Lah. 


Holy Cross 
Joseph, Sister M. E. 


Indianapolis 


Bruno, V. J. 

Burkhart, John, 215 Peoples 
Bank Bldg. 

Butler Col. Lib., Butler Umv. 

Camp, C. B. 

Carey, R. D. 

Dickens, A. E. 

Dingwall, J. 

Eki Lilly and Co. 

Hopper, d H., 310 N. Hi- 
nois 

Indiana C ‘entral Col. Lib. 

Indiana State Lib., 140 N. 
Senate Ave. 

Indianapolis Pub, Lib., Reud- 
ing Rm. Dept., Si. Clair 


Sq. 
Ros M. O. 
Snyder, I. V. 
Sturgeon, R. R. 
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Swanson, E. W. 
Underhill, H. F. 
Van Metre, R. M. 


Lafayette 
Cabe, J. Sp 
Erselcuk 
Field, E de 
Owen, W. V. 
Purdue Univ. Lib. 
Simpson, J. W. 
Thomas, R. G. 
Wiley, J. W. 


Mishawaka 
Gates, D. E. 


New Castle 
New Castle Pub. Lib. 


North Manchester 


Garver, E. S. 
Manchester Col. Lib. 


Notre Dame 


Bender, W. C. 
Downey, W. H. 
Kent, R. P. 

Norton, J. E. 
Stoner, P. M. 

Univ. of Notre Dame 


Peru 
Edwards, R. E. 


Richmond 
Hastings, P. G. 
Hariman Col. Lib. 
Stinneford, C. L, 


South Bend 
Cascino, À. 
Eells, L. H. 
Flatley, L. T, 
Hermens, F. A. 
Sheehan, 7, H. 
Smith, E A. 
South Bend Pub. Lib., S. 

Main ee e Wayne 

Wallace, G. S. Jr. 


Terre Haute 


Bohan, R. T. 
a i Fairbanks Memorial 


10. 
Indiana State Teachers Col. 
Lab. 
Mitchell, W. F. 


Valparaiso 
Goehring, 'E. E 


Valparaiso Univ. Lib. 
West Baden Springs 


West Baden Col. 


West Lafayette 


Estey, J. À. 
Fitzsimmons, C. 
Helmreich, T. C. 
Hoag, H. SS 
Kleinman, D. T. 
Mayhill, R. 
Sharkey, W. K. 
Sheppard, E. J. 


IOWA 


Ames 


Amer. Lib. Asso., c/o Iowa 


State Col. Lib. 
Arthur, I. W. 
Boulding, K. E. 
Davey, H. W. 
Douglas, E. 

Giffin, R. R. 

Haver, C. B. 
Hildreth, C.-G. 
Hoyt, E. E. 
Hurwicz, L. 

Iowa State Col. Lib. 
Kaldor, D. R. 
Lemke, B. C. 
Murray, W. G. 
Nelson, P. E., Jr. 
Nordin, J. À. 
Regier, D. W. 
Robotka, F. 

Salera, V. 
Shepherd, G. S. 
Thair, P. J. 
Thompson, S. H. 
Thompson, W. H 
Tintner, G. 
Willis, B. S. 
Wright, W. 


Cedar Falls 
Hunter, M. B. 


Iowa State Teachers Col. 
Lib 


ib. 
Johnson, V. W. 
Strain, R. E. 


Cedar Rapids 
Cassidy, J. K. 
Coe Col. Lib. 
Henry, J. M. 
Macy, C. W. 
Waples, E. O. 


Davenport 
Becker, W. G. 


Ind.-Iowa 


Bowie, L. W. 
Collins, W. J. 


Decorah 
Luther Col, Lab, 


Des Moines 


Alley, W. E. 

Bohlman, H. W. 

Brownson, H. G. 

Cosson, C, 

Druke Unio. Lib. 

Marks, B. 

Pub. Lib. 

Schuhart, Ralph W., 4069 
Kingman Blvd. 

State Tax Com., Property 
Tax Diw., Des Moines 
Bldg. 

State Traveling Lib., Histori- 
cal Bldg. 


Warters, D. N. 


Dubuque 
Carnegie Pub. Lib. 
Kiott, J. J. 
Loras Col Lib., 14th and Alta 
Vista Sts 
Univ. of Dubuque, Ge Lab. 


Fairfield 
Parsons Col. Lib. 


Fayette 
Upper Iowa Univ. Lib. 


Grinnell 


Charlton, J. W. 
Grinnell Col. Lab. 
Stauss, J. H 
Strong, E. D. 


Hamburg 
Colon, Howard, Jr. 


Indianola 


Markle, H. J. 
Morgan, C. A. 
Simpson Col. Lib. 


Iowa City 


Davies, G. R. 

Hickman, C. A. 

Johnson, R. H. 

McRaith, J. F. 

Murphy, M. E. 

Olson, P. R. 

Phillips, C A. 

Smith, W. R. 

State Univ. of Iowa Lib., 
Lib. Annex 


Iowa-Ky. 


Lamoni 
| Graceland Col. Lib. 


| Le Mars 
| Fireoved, E. L. 


Mason City 
Mason City Pub. Lib. 


Mount Pleasant 
Ellis, R. K. 
Wilkey, H. L. 


Mount Vernon 


Cornell Col. Lib. 
Ennis, J 
Rich, C. L. 


Orange City 


Northwestern Junior Col. 
Lib. 


Oskaloosa 
William Penn Col. Lib. 


> Pella 
Central Col. Lib. 


Ralston 
Spaulding, M. 


Sioux City 
Elise, Sister M. 


téry City 
Malone, C. C. 


Waverly 


Muench, C. 
Wartburg Col. Lib. 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Baska, L. 
Schroll, Sister M. A. 
Baldwin 
Guest, H. W.. 


Cherryvale 
Dudgeon, E. J. 


Dodge City 
Rice, G. S., 1012 Ist Ave. 


Emporia 


Kansas State Teachers Col. 


Lib. 
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Fort Leavenworth 
C and SC Lib. 


Fort Scott 
Pollock, K. W. 


Hays 


Fort Hays Kansas State Col. 
Lib. 


SE Gd 
James 
Pub. de A uron Sq. 


Lawrence 


Ashmen, R. 
Chernick, J. 
Dade, E. B. 
Farmer, I. M. 
Faust, L. M. 
Gagliardo, 


` Howey, R. 


D. 
SS, 
Tse, J. 
Morgan, J. D. 
Nelson, E. G. 
Pritchard, L. J. 

Schoggen, J. G 

Scott, I. O., Jr 

Stockton, ST 

Univ. of ‘Kansas, Univ. Ext. 


Div 
Univ. of Kansas Lib., Period. 


Weltmer, W. K. 


Lindsborg 
Bethany Col. Lib. 


Manhattan 


Bagley, ge S. 

De Cou, D 

Hodges, J. A. 
Kansas State Col, Lib. 
Macario, S. P. 
Manuel, M. L. 
Tjerandsen, C. 


McPherson 


Central Col. Lib. 
Olson, O. A 


North Newton 
Spaulding, J. L. 


Ottawa 


Lee, J. F. 
Ottawa Univ, Lib. 
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Pittsburg 


Kansas State Teachers Col., 
Porter Lib. 


Salina 


Finn, Sister I. M. 
Schoenbeck, H, 
Viau, Sister J. M. 


Sterling 
Sterling Col. Lib. 


Topeka 


Kansas State Lib., 
House 

Marcoux, D. C. 

Topeka Free Pub. Lib. 

Monroe, D. 

GE Municipal Univ. 


State 


Webster City 
Woods, M. H. 


Wichita 
Friends Univ. Lib. 
Neff, F. A. 
Ricketts, F. M. 
Washburn, H H. 
Wichita City Lib. 


Winfield 
Southwestern Col. Lib. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland 
Ashland Junior Col. 


Barbourville 
Union Col. Lab. 


Berea 
Berea Col. Lib. 


Bowling Green 


Western Kentucky State 
Teachers Col. Lib. 


Campbellsville 
Campbellsville Col. Lib. 


Danville 
Arnolds-Patron, P. 
Centre Col. Lib. 
Hodgkins, A. R. 


Lexington 


Best, H. 
Carpenter, GG 
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Carter, L. H 


m 
E 
= 

Sune 


et 
= 


N icholls, 
Pickett, R. R. 

Price, D B. 

Sullivan, R. 
Transylvania Univ. Lib. 
Univ. of Kentucky Lib, 
Wiest, E. 


London 
Sue Bennett Col, Lib. 


Louisville 
Craf, J. R. 
Louisville Free Pub. Lib., 
301-333 Library Pl. 
Martin, B. F. 
Robertson, H. M. 
Stone, E, A. 
Univ. of Louisville Lib., 
Belknap Campus 
Wagner, M. 
Williams, C. W. 


Morehead 


Morehead State Teachers 
Col., Johnson Camden Lib. 


Murray 
M uray State Teachers Col. 
10. 


Newport 
Newport Pub, Lib, 


Richmond 
Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers Col. Lib., 
Lancaster Ave. 
Moore, W. J. 


Wilmore 
. Harrison, R, W. 


Winchester 
Kentucky Wesleyan Col. Lib. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 


Gile, B. M. 

King, CS Ge 

Lomsiana State Univ. Lib., 
Period. Dept., Univ. Sta. 

EE H.-L: 
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Owen, J. P. 

Preston, S. W. 

Scroggs, W. O. 

Southern Univ. Lib., South- 
ern Br, 

Warren, Ss. E, 


Grand Coteau 


Col. and Acad. of Sacred 
Heart 


Hammond 
A outheastern Louisiana Col. 
Lib. 


Lafayette 


Phillips, W. J., 
A outhwestern Se Inst. 
1b. 


Lake Charles 
Wicker, E. R. 


Natchitoches 
Northwestern Stale Col Lib. 


New Orleans 
Anderson, L. M. 


ef 
Dillard Univ, Lib. 
Dinwiddie, G. S. 
Duerr, W. A. S 
Elsasser, R. W. 


Heck, H. J. 

Heiby, E. P. 

Howard Tilton Memorial 
Lib., Audubon Pl. and 
Freret 

James, L. M. 

Jones, A. 3 

Kennedy, F. J. 

Loyola Univ. Lib., 6363 St. 
Charles Ave. 

Masterson, J. G. 

Mitchell, D A. 

Mitchell, J. M. 

New Orleans Pub. Lib. 

Phelps, E. 

U. S. Dept. of Agric. Lib., 
Louisiana Br., Mid City 
Sta., Box 7295 


Yenni, J. E. 


Ky.-Mc 


Ruston 


Louisiana Poly, Inst. Lib. 
Smolinski, H. J. 


Shreveport 


Caine, W. Lk 
CG Ze E ol. Lib, 
Shuey, A F., Jr. 


University : 
Trant, J. B. ` 


MAINE 


Bangor 
Bangor Pub. Lib. 


Brunswick 


Abrahamson, A. 
Bowdoin Col. Lib, 
Brown, P. M. i 
Catlin, W, B. 
Cushing, M. B. 
Elliott, R. D, 


Fryeburg 
Long, J. J. 


Kittery Point 
Alvord, G. G. 


Lewiston 


Bartlett, P. B. 
Bates Col ra 
Carroll, J. M 
Freedman, A. M. 


Orono 


Gronouski, J. A. Jr. 
Kirshen, H. B. 
Univ. of Maine Lib. 


Portland 


Goodbar, J. E. 
J a and Jordan, Fidelity 


ldg. 


Springvale 
Nasson Col, Lib. 


Waterville 


Breckenridge, W. N. 
Colby Col, Lab, 
Morrow, C. H. 
Pullen, R. W, 


MARYLAND 


Accokeek 
North, M. H. 


Maryland 


` Annapolis 


Handy, W. = jr. 
Trediand, J. R 
Uo; Naval Academy Lib. 


. Baldwin 
Reynolds, A. J. 


Baitimore 


Alt, R. M. 

Bobbitt, P. B. 

Bryson, P. L. 

` Bryson, W. O., Jr. 

Col. of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, Fourter Lib., 4701 N. 
Charles St. 

Couper, IT. E. 

SE Lib. Ext., 400 Cathedral 


Domar, E. D. 

Duncan, A. J. 

Eisenberg, G. G. 

Enoch Pratt Free Lib. 

Evans, G. H., Jr. 

Goucher Col. Lib. 

Grunwald, J. 

Hartz, J. Y. 

Ives, Churles P., 4211 Wick- 
ford Rd. 

Jackson, F. A. 


gnus, E. F. R. 
Morgan ’ State Cal. Lib, 
Morrissy, E 
Osovitz, E. 

Pancoast, E. 

Paschal, F. 

Pollis, A. 

Reuss, F. G. 

Sarosi, Q. 

Smith, C. W. 
Towsend, Jecl: 

Univ. of Baltimore Lib. 
Waters, W. R. 
Wentworth, E. C. 
Wey forth, W. O. 
Wiesenfeld, H. M. 
Woltman, A. 


Bethesda- 


Achinstein, A. 
Atterberry, P. R 
Bortz, N. M. 
Cale, E. G. 
Cavin; J. F: 
Cecchin L P, 
‘Cohen, W. J. 
Garlock, F. L. 
Hayes, S, Pe Jr 


Geographical List 


Hengren, R. E. 
Kamarck, A. M. 
Potter, A. A. 

Reeve, J. E. 
Riley, R. H 
Stimson, R. 
Wiers, P. 


H. 


Bladensburg 
(er iman, Jacob, 4107 51st 
i, 


Brooklandville 
MacGarvey, C. J. 


Cambridge 
Slacum, A. B. 


Chestertown 


Washington Col., George 
Avery Bunting Lab. 


Cheverly 


Blair, J. M. 
Woodworth, L. N. 


Chevy Chase 


Bernhardt, J. 
Bernstein, E. M. 
Bitting, H. W. 
Crawford, A. W. 
Donner, Ô. 
Ferebee, E. E. 
Gardner, W. R. 
Garfield, F. R. 
Herrmann, O. W. 
Hilken, H. G. 
Hosking, F J. 
Hunsberger, W. S. 
Jackson, C. D. 
Liss, S. 

Mann, F. K 
Marshall, L. C. 
Meyers, A. L. 
Myers, H. B. 
Norman, 

Rafler, D. D. 
Riggleman, J. R. 
Robinson, M. E. 


Rowe, H. B. 
Se O, A. 
Seidler, G., Jr. 


Smith, Thomas Lee, 508 
Warwick Pl. 


Weiss, G. D, 
Williams, K. B. 
Wynne, W. H. 
Young, J. P. 
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Clinton 
Whipple, C. E. 


College Park 


Calhoun, C. E. 
Clemens, E. W. 


Univ. of “Varyland Lib. 
Watson, J. D. 


Ellicott City 
Kautz, K. I. 


Emmitsburg 
Phillips, Hugh J., Mount St. 


Mary’s Col. Lib. 


St. Joseph’s Col. Lib. 


Frederick 


Reddick, O. I. 
Severtson, D. 


Garrett Park 
Brown, G. T. 


Glen Burnie 
Parker, J. S. 


Greenbelt 


Getzin, E. E. 
La Macchia, F. R. 


Hyattsville 
Barlow, B. L. 
Barlow, W. D. 
Colberg, M. R. 
Dockeray, J. 
Houghton, H. F. 
Johnson, V. Webster, 4317 

Clagett Rd. 
Kahn, R. A. 
McHugh, T. F. 
Rollefson, A. M. 
Shirley, R. V. 


Kensington 
Mayo, R. P. 
Schwenger, R. B. 


Landover Hills 
Lynn, F. L. 
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Laurel 
Schiferl, M. 


Mt. Rainier 
Brill, D. H, 
Carsel, W. 
Cooper, H. S. 
Elchibegoff, I. M. 
Liebling, H. I. 
Meyrowitz, A. 
Miller, F M, 


ee LO 


North Chevy Chase 
Fishburn, J. T. 


Pikesville 
Cahn, F. B. 


Salisbury 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


Silver Spring 
Abel, K. N. K. 
Auxier, LC 
Bacon, WM A. 
Banner, P, H 
Barbash, J. 
Dozier, H D. 
Clorety, FAs Jr 
Ficker, H. 
Hannay, E-D 
Hasse, A. R. 


Hoffenberg, M. 


l Sumner 
Roterus, V. 


Takoma Park 
Callander, C. L. 
Conrad, W. E. P. 
Jones, W. E. 

tein, ; 
White, M. I. 
Young, J. P. 
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Trappe 
Leonard, N. H., Jr. 


Westminster 
Western Maryland Col.-Lib. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 


Amherst Col. Lib. 
Chandler, L. V, 


Taylor, G. R. 

Univ. of M EE 
Goodell L 

Warne, C. E 


Arlington 
Finger, E. 
Reagan, B. B. 
Reagan, S, C. 


Auburndale 
Packard, R. M. 


Babson Park 


Babson Inst. Lib. 
Ford, C. W. 
Mors, W. P. 
Racine, GK Si 


Bedford 
Vaughn, J. A. 


Belmont 
Huse, C. P. 


Lintner, J. 
Redlich, F. L. 


Boston 


Abbott, C. C. 

Albrecht, V. N. 

Babson, P. T. 

Baker, G, P. 

Bellemore, D. H. 

Blodgett, George R., 1 Fed- 
eral St. 

Bloomfield, D. 

Borden, N. H. 

Boston ' Athenaeum, 10% 
Beacon St. 

Boston Fiduciary and Res. 
Associates, Mathematic 
Lab., 50 Congress St. 


Md.-Mass. 


Boston Pub. Lib., Copley Sq. 

Boston, Pub. Lib., Kirstein 
Bus. Lib., 20 City Hall 
Auve., Ist Floor 

Boston. Univ., Bus. Admin. 
Lib., 685 Commonwealth 
Ave 


Boson Univ. Lib., Col. 
Lib. Arts, 688 Boylston 5 t. 

Brown, T. H. 

Butters, J. K. 


Carey, J. 

Caulbeld. H. P. Jr. 

Chadbourne, E. 

Cobb, W. C. 

Coit, CG 

Copeland, M. T. 

Dyer, L. A. 

Field, M. 

Fi m Nat. Bank of Boston 
SE E Box 2016 


Hamilton, R. S, 

Hanson, A. W. 

Healy T J. 

D. C Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Ave. 


Hutchinson, K. D. 

Kelley, J. W. 

Larson, H. M. 

Learned, E. P. 

Locke, H. D. 

MacDonald, W. D. 

Masson, R. L. 

Massachusetts State Lib., 
State House 

McDonough, C. A. 

McPherson, J. R. 

Meriam, RS 

Merrill, E. 

Middendorf, H S. 

Myers, A. H. 

Neal, 

Northeastern Univ, Lib., 360 
Huntington Ave. 


Schlagenhauf, M. J. 

Selekman, B. M. 

Simmons C ol. Lib., 300 The 
Fenway 

Smith, a ~ 

Smith, A., Jr. 

Snider, +? 

Stand Corp., c/o H A. Chap- 
man, 38 N E St, 

Stark, W, R 


Massachusetts 


Strange, R. H. 

Sugarman, Joseph, 85 Devon- 
shire St. 

` Sutcliffe, W. G. 

Sweet, H. N. 

Teachers Col, Huntington 
and Longwood Aves. 

Thornton, R. H. 

Tosdal, H. R. 

Ullman, A. 

Vet. Admin. Br. Office, Dep- 
-uty Admin., 55 Tremont St. 

Walker, G. R. 

Welden, W. C. 

Willett, E. R. 

Wilson, E. B. 


Bradford 
Bradford Junior Col. Lib. 


Brewster 
Cist, F. 


Bridgewater 
State Teachers Col, Lib, 


Brighton 
Cramer, L. S. 


Brockton 
Brockton Pub. Lib., Main St. 


Brookline 


Brown, D. V. 
Clemence, R. V. 
Eaves, L. 
Levitan, L. B. 
Lion, 


Orden, S. R. 


Cambridge 


Adelman, M. A. 

Alexander, S. S. 

Alpert, M. 

Antonellis, Lawrence Ca Jro 
39 Irving St. 


Barnett, H. J. 
Bishop, R. L. 
Black, J. D 
Blackman, J. mm Jr. 


Capron, W. M. 
Chamberlin, E H. 
Cochran, J. A 

Cole, A. Ë. 
Conant, L. 
Dishaw, I. H. 


Geographical List 


Donham, W. B. 
Dunlop, J. T. 
Freeman, R. E. 
Frickey, 'E. 
Galenson, W. 
Garbarino, J. W. 


Gerrish, C. R. 
Gutchess, F. J. 
Haberler, G. 
Haines, C. H. 
Hansen, z H. 
Harris, S. E 


H Ge Col. Lib., Serials 
iv 

H arvard Univ., Com. on Res. 
in Soc. Sct., 38-40 H olyoke 
House 

Harvard Univ., Depts. of 
Landscape Arch. and Reg. 
Plan. Lib. 

EE Univ., Law School 


Harvard Univ., Littauer 

Center of Pub. ‘Admin. Lib. 

EE H. C., 84 Garden 
t 


Hines, H. H. 
Hunter, J. M. 
Hyson, C. D 
Isard, 
Jackson, D. C.. 
Kahn, 

Kaysen, > 


Kempster, J. H. 

Kindleberger, C. P. 

Klein, Burton H., 992 Me- 
morial Dr., Apt. 104 

Leontief, W. W. 

Maclaurin, W. R. 

MacRae, D., Jr. 

Maddox, J. G. 

Markham, J. W. 

Mason, E. S. 

Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Minsky, H. P. 

Modern, E. 

Monroe, A. E. 

Morin, : 


Samuelson, d? 
Schelling, T. C 
Slichter, S. H. 
Sprague, O. M. W. 


Thresher, PA 
Tobin, J. 
Tucker, D. S. 
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Von Mering, O. O. 
Willfort, M. 
Williams, J. H. 
Willis, P. B. 
Wilson, E. W. 


Charlestown 
Calder, P. R. 


kl 


Chestnut Hill 


Boston Col. Lib., Bus. School 

Boston Col. Lib., Univ. 
Heights 

Foley, E. B. 

McEwen, R. J. 

Segal, R. M. 


Concorä 
Cherington, C. R. 
Kaufmann, J. H. 


East Dedham 
Brannon, G. M. 


Everett 
F. E. Parlin Memorial Lib. 


Fall River 
Fall River Pub. Lib. 


Fitchburg 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


Fort Devens 


Brown, G. L., Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts, "Warehouse 25 
Houston, ; l 
McPherson, W. W. 
Shearer, W. W. , 
Univ. of Massachusetts Lib. 


Framingham 
Keir, J. S. 


Gardner 
Muhlbach, W. F. 


Great Barrington 


Carter, J. J. 
Mennis, E. A 


Haverhill 
Haverhill Pub. Lib. 


Lawrence 


Bernard, Omer, 8 Lea St. 
Doucette, R. J 
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Leominster 
Trafton, G. H. 


Lincoln 
Bliss, C. A. 


Longmeadow 


Clark, R. N. 
McKinley, S. J. 


Medford 
Bridgman, H. A. 
Crafts, P. C., Jr. 


Halm, G. 
Smith, N. R. 


Needham 


Morss, N. 
Welfing, W. W. 


Newton 
Balling, F. K. 
Motland, M. A. 
Newton Free Lib. 
Ullian, F. S. 


Newton Centre 


Rosenfelt, M. 


Newton Highlands 
Sweetser, A. G. 


Newtonville 


Beisel, A. R., Jr. 
Kobbrock, J. P, 


North Amherst 
Haller, W., Jr. 


Northampton 


Douglas, D. W. 
Faulkner, H: U. 
Forbes Lib. 
Lowenthal, E 
Lumpkin, K. D. 
Orton, W. A. 
Ross, a C 
Smith Col. Lib. 
Taber, E, F., Jr. 
Willett, E. F. 


North Andover 


Burns, Edward, J., 111 
Peters S A 


North Orange 
Nieuwejaar, O. 


American Economic Association 


Norton 


Jennings, H C. 
Metzger, J. P. 
Wheaton Col. Lib. 


Quincy 
White, D. J. 


Revere 
VE John B., 38 Barrett 
l. 


Rochdale 
Wolf, R. B. 


Roxbury 
Swift, P. E. 


Salem 


State Teachers Col. Lib., 
Loring Ave 
Usher, A. P. 


Scituate Center 
Doody, F. S. 


South Hadley 


Comstock, A. 

Gillim, M. H. 

Hawkins, E. D. 

Hewes, A. 

Mount Holyoke Col. Lib. 


South Lancaster 


Atlantic Union Col Lib. 
Stokes, C. J 


Springfield 
Fox, M. J., Jr. 
GE oe A. 
Ronk 
A SC Col. Lib., 285 
Hickory St. 
Wellman, H. C. 


Starkville 
Kelly, T. A. 


Swift River 
Shultz, B. E. 


Tufts College 


Manly, L. F. 
Tufts, Col. Lib. 


Waban 
Estabrook, V. T. 


Wakefield 
Belmore, C. W. 


Massachusetts 


Comins, H. N. 
oe , Rendigs T., 118 Vernon 


Waltham 
Luce, R. 


Ware 


Dumas, Hermann ÁA. 75 
Pleasant ot 


Wayland 
Hubbard, J. C. 


Wellesley 


Freeman, E. S. 
Gilson, 

Jenks, LS 
Killough, H. B. 
Killough, L. W. 
Smith, E. L. 

Smith. L; 

T olman, E.B. 
Wellesley Col. Lib. ~ 


Wellesley Hills 
Babson, R. W. 
Elder, R. F. 
Hastings, M. H. 
Peterson, N. E. 
Quirin, E. L. 
Williams, J. B. 


West Newton 


Crosby, G. R. 
Loomis, R. H. 


Weston 


Beatty, Sister M. A. 
Weston Col. Lib. 


West Somerville 
Norwood, B. 


Westwood 
Burtt, E. J., Jr. 


Weymouth 
Ivory, A. 


Williamstown 
Despres, E. 
Fox, B. 
Gass, D. L. 
Gates, W. B. 
Gordon, K. 
Laursen, S. 
McLaren, W. AW. 
Morse, C. 
Rashish, M. 
Sirken, I. A. 
Smith, W. B. 
Williams Col. Lib, 


Mass Mich, 


Winchester 


-= Buros, A. 


e 


Francis, B. H. 
Jolley, E. O., Jr. 


Wollaston 


~ Rankin, A. F. 


Worcester 


Assumption Col, Lib. 
Brandenburg, 5. J. 
Clark Univ. Lib. 
SE e 
Dewey, F. H., Jr. 
Duffy, J. Ls 
Erickson, R. A. 


. Holy Cross Col Tab. 


Lucas, A. F. 

Lukens, S. J. 

Maxwell, J. A. 

Peragallo, E. 

Sharfman, S. 

State Teachers Col., 
Chandler St. 
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Worcester Free Pub. Lib., 


Main Lib., 12 Elm St. 
Worcester Poly. Inst. 


MICHIGAN 


Albion 


Albion, Col. Lib 
Terpenning, W. A. 


Alma 
Unstad, L. L. 

Ann Arbor 
Ackley, G. 
Adams, J. P. 
Anderson, G. R. 
Austrian, J. 
Culbertson, J. M. 
Davidson, S. 
Davisson, C. N. 
Dickinson, ët e 
Dieckman, W. R. 
Dowd, L. P. 
Edwards, W. O 
Eiteman, W. J. 
EHiott, M. 
Ford, RS 
Frisinger, H. H 
Griffin, C 
Haber, W. 


Hannington, I. 
Jamison, C. L. 
Katona, G. 
Levinson, H. M. 
Musgrave, R. A. 
Palmer, W. B. 
Paster, Į. 
Paton, W. A. 
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Peterson, G. S. 

Phelan, Jar 1030 Oakland 

Phelps, D. M. 

Pub. Lib., E. Huron and N. 
Thayer St. 

Remer, C. F 

Riegel, J. W. 

Rodkey, R. G. 

Schlatter, W. J. 

Sharfman, I. L. 

Springborn, F. L. 

Staebler, N 

Stevens, R. W. 

Stevenson, R. A. 

Suits, D. B. 

E of Michigan, General 


Watkins, L. L. 
Wirick, GG Jr. 


Belding 
EG Kenneth J., 304 Hall 
t. 


Berrien Springs 
MacMorland, R. B. 


Big Rapids 
Andersson, H. F. 


Brighton 
Bernhardt, D. A. 


Dearborn 


Forward, K. A. 
Hitchings, G. P. 
Lottman, V. G. 
Miller, A. R. 
Wallis, H. B. 


Detroit 


Adamson, R. K. 
Albery, M 
Anderson, K. 
Badger, R. E. 
Baker, O. P. 
Bates, B. 


l K, 
Detroit Pub. Lib., Woodward 


and Kirby Aves. 

Detroit Pub. Lib., Downtown 
Lib., 121 Gratiot Ave. 

Du Brul, S. M. 

Einzig, R. 

Ekland, L. M. 

Fitzgerald, L. E. 

Frane, L. 

ie H S: 

Henry, R. J. 
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Howard, Sister J. M. 
Kirk, L E 
Krandall, N. 
Kroopnick, E. 
Landuyt, B. F. 
Layer, = G. 
Levin, S. M. 
Long, T. G. 
Marcks, OD 
Mendelson, M., 4100 J oy Rd. 
Pearson, O. P. 
Perine, E. R. 
Perine, F. A 
SE H OF 
Pitts, A 
Richards, 
, R. 


E 
J. R 
Sua r, W. 
Seltzer, L. H. 
Shapiro, E. 
Smith, H. M. 
Stearn, S. C. 
Stocker, N. R. 
Students Lib., 651 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave. 
Trend, H. G. 
Troxel, C. E. 
Univ. of Detroit Lib., Mc- 
Nichols Rd. at Livernois 
Usher, T. H 


. Wattenberg, W, W. 


Wayne Univ. Lib., 4841 Cass 
Ave. 


East Lansing 


Adams, W. 
Brainard, H. G. 
Carlin, E. A. 
Carlip, A. B. 
Cline, D. C. 
Dunford, S S. 
Franklin, R de 
Hendrickson, H. E 
Killingsworth, C. 
Knight, W. 
McGregor, G. F. 
Michigan State Col. Lib. 
O’Beirne, B. E 
Segal, M. J. 
Taylor, M. C. 
Traywick, L. E. 
Wyngarden, H. J. 


" Ferndale 


Rath, J. J. 
Weinberg, N. 


Flint 


Baker, H. B. 

Eckles, E. L. 

Flint Junior Col. Lib., Oak 
Grove 
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deg Pub, Lib., E. Kearsley 


Henry, Donald, 1228 Ave. C 
Kilmer, M. 
Stevens, G. D. 


Grand Rapids 


Grand Rapids Pub. Lib., Ref. 
Dept., Ryerson Lib. Bldg. 

Haas, F. J: 

MacDonald, R. G. 

Stang, Sister M. B. 


Gratiot Township 
Chester, H. L. 


Greenville 
Magoon, D. W. 


Grosse Pointe 


Barnett, R. A. 
Holder, F. C. 
Phillips, E. J., Jr. 
Stricker, A. K., Jr. 


Hart 
Hadiaris,: N. 


Highland Park 
High School Lib., Glendale 


Ave. 
McGregor Pub, Lib. 


Hillsdale 
Sherman, W. R. 


Holland 


Hope Col., Grave Lib. 
Horner, R: 
Yntema, D. B. 


Houghton 


Michigan Col, of Mining and 
Tech. Lib. 


Ironwood 


Erickson, A. E. 
Junior Col. Lib. 


Jackson 


Jackson Pub. Lib., Main Lib., 
244 W. Michigan Ave 

Junior Col, Lib., Wildwood 
Ave. 


Kalamazoo 


Bigelow, H, F, 

Kalamazoo Col., Mandelle 
Memorial Lib. 

Moore, F. W, 

Wendzel, RE y 


American Economic Association 


Western Michigan Col. of 
Education Lib. 


Lansing 


Eliot, H. M. 
Lansing Puh. Lib, 
Shiawasee St. 

Learned, E. J. 
McKinstry, W.J. 
Michigan State Lab. 
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Marquette 


Northern Michigan Cal, of 
Educa. Lib. 


Mt. Pleasant 


Central Michigan Col. of 
Educa. Lib. 

Ryder, W. S. 

Smith, P. M. 


Muskgeon 


Hackley Pub. Lib., Period. 
Rm., Webster Ave. at 


Third St. 


Nazareth 
Nagareth Col. 


North Muskegon 
Thurston, H. M. 


Olivet 


Olivet, Col. Lib. 
Smith, T. P. 


Orchard Lake 
St. Marys Col. Lib. 


Owosso 
Owosso Pub. Lib. 


Royal Oak 
Royal Oak Pub. Lib. 


Saginaw 
Adams, W. W. 
Hoyt Pub, Lib. 


Wayne 
Filie, F. A. 


Willow Run 
Schoen, S. H. 


Ypsilanti 

Cook, L. D. 

eee State Normal Col. 
ib. 


Mich.-Minn. 
MINNESOTA 
Bemidji 


Nelson, W. 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


Collegeville 


Farley, J. A. 
St. John’s Univ. Lab. 
Schirber, M. E. 


Crosby 


Independent School Dist. Na. 
51, Junior Col. 


Duluth 


Col. of St. Scholastica Lib. 

Duluth Junior Col. Lib., 5th 
Ave. E. and 7th St. 

Duluih Pub. Lib., Ist Ave. 
W. and SE St. 

Matteson, J. S 

Sielaff, R. 0, 

Univ. of Minnesota, Duluth 
Br. Lab. 


Exceélsior 


Burns, M. R. 
Hibbing Junior Col. Lib. 


Le Sueur 
Jones, F. C. 


Mankato 


Mankato Free Pub. Lib. 
McCracken, D. 
State Teachers Col, Lab. 


Minneapolis 


Anderson, W. 

Augsburg Col. and Theol. 
Sem, Lib. 

Belcher, D. W. 

Berretoni, J. N. 

Billington, W. T. 

Blakey, R. G. 


` Bredvold, Miles J, Olmsted 


and Foley Adv. Agency, 
1200 SCH dee 


M. 
ER G. R 
Edmunds, S. W 
Egekvist, W. S. 
Fed, Res. Bank of Minneape- 
lis Lib., 9th Dist, 


Minn Mo, 


Filipetti, G. 

Garver, F. B. 

Giebink, G. E 

Graves, R. 

Heaton, H. 

Ind. Rela. Center, School of 
Bus. Admin., 109 Vincent 
Hall, Univ. of Minnesota 

Jewett, R. B. 

Kleven, B. J. 

Kozelka, R. L. 

Landreth, E. H. 

Lewis, E. H. 

Litterer, O. F. 

Lunden, L. R. 

Luther, R. F. 

Marget, A. W. 

McCartney, K. H. 

McCracken, P. W. 

Minneapolis, Pub. Lib., 
Munic. Ref. and Bus. Br. 
217 S. 6th St. 

Minneapolis Pub. Lib., 10th 
and Henepin Ave. 

Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Co. Lib., 500 Baker Arcade 
Bldg. 

Mudgett, B. D. 

Myers, W. R 

Nelson, C. L. 

Nielsen, O. 

Nightingale, E. A. 

Norby, J. C. 

Nunn, W. L. 

Ostlund, H. J. 

Papendreou, A. G. 

Platt, S. K. 

Sacasa, A. 

Shybekay, D. 

Stehman, J. W. 

Stieber, J. 

Stockwell, R. E. 

Szold, gA 

Univ. of Minnesota Lib. 

Upgren, A. R. 

Vaile, R. S. 

Vet. Admin. Hospital Lib., 
54th St. and 48th Ave. S. 

Weiss, J. A. 

Yeager, F. S. 

Yoder, 


Moorhead 
Concordia Col. Lib. 
Hjelmstad, J. H. 

State Teachers Col. Lib. 


Northfield 
Bianchi, R. 
Carleton Col. Lib. 
Gillam, C. W. 
Klaragard, S. 

St. Olaf Col. Lib. 
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Shefveland, O. E. 
Sogge, T. M 


Olivia 
Windhorst, R. B. 


Rochester 


Rochester Junior Col. Lib., 
Cofman Bldg. 


St. Cloud 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


St. Joseph 
Col. of St. Benedict Lib. 


St. Paul 


Allstrom, H. W., Minn. Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co. 

Bavolak, E. 

Col. of St. Catherine Lib. 

Cavert, W. L. 

Dowell, A. A. 

Erlon, L, À. 

Hamline Umu. Lib. 

Heneman, A 

Herbert, C. P. 

James Jerome Hill Ref. Lib. 

Houston, G. S 

Jesness, O. B. 

Koller, E. F. 

Macalester Col. Lib. 

McFarland, M. C. 

Minnesota Hist. Soc. 

Minnesota State Law Lib., 
State Capitol 

St. Paul Pub. Lib., Order 
Dept., 4th and Washington 


St. 

Sielaff, he ae 

Univ. Farm Lib. 

Vet. Admin. Br. Office 8, 
Deputy Admin., Lib. Div. 
Fort Snelling 

Waite, W. C. 

Young, E. A. 

Watkins, David R., Col. of 
St. Thomas Lib. 


St. Peter 
Guslavus Adolphus Col. Lib. 


Virginia 
Jumor Col. Lib. 


Moe, F. B 


Winona 
Col. of St. Teresa 


Shannon, R. 
State Teachers Col. 
Woods, R. M. 


Lib. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Cleveland 


Delta State Teachers Col. 
Roberts Memorial Lib. 


Clinton 
Mississippi Col. Lib. 


Columbus 


Mississippi State Coll. for 
Women, J. C. Fant Lib., 
Box E, Col. Sta. 


Corinth 
McPeters, W. L. 


Hattiesburg 


Dawsọn, C. G. 
Mississippi Southern Col. 


Lib. 


Jackson 


Berry, T. S. : 

Millsaps Col., Carnegie- 
Millsaps Lib. 

Wallace, E. 5. 


Oxford 
Trumbull, W. P. 


State College 
Mississippi Agric. Exp. Sta. 


Lib. 
Mississippi State Col., Gen- 
erul Lib 


Tougaloo 
Tougaloo Col. Lib. 


University 


Brown, H. B. Jr. 
Kuhlman, C. E. 
McKinney, D. H. 

Univ. of Maiseadh Lib. 


Wesson 
Copiah Lincoln Jumor Col. 


MISSOURI 


Boonville 
Kemper Military School Lib., 
3rd St. 


Clayton 
Keim, A. G. 
Soldofsky, Robert M., 8120 
Whitburn Dr. 
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Columbia 


Baker, H. P. 

Bauder, R. S. 

Brown, H. G. 

Hadorn, E. T. 

Hammar, C. H. 

ee PL. P; 

Johnson, O. R 

Peret, J. Coriland C., 307 
Thill y Ave. 

Scott, DR 

Stephens Col. Lib. 

Stubbs, F. L. 

Tracy, T. G. 

Traylor, O. F. 

Univ. of Missouri Lib. 

Walker, P. C. 

Wennberg, S. G. 


Wood, E 


Fayette 


Central Col. Lib. 
Puckett, E. P. 


Fulton 
Westminster Col. Lib, 


Hayti 
Rankin, J. O. 


Jeferson City 


~ Lincoln Univ. Lib. 
Powell, A. R 


Kansas City 


Altschul, E. 

Cady, E. L. 

Cassidy, W. J. 

ae L. D. 

Davis, G. C., Jr. 
avis, H. 

Fed. Res. Bank Lib. 

Fed. Sec, Agency, Soc. Sec. 
Admin., Reg. Office IX, 
Fidelity Bldg., Rm. 400, 
911 Walnut St. 

T'isher, G. C, 

Hodges, J. R. 


Kansas City Junior Col. Lib., 


3845 McGee St. 

Kansas City Pub, Lib., 9th 
and Locust Sts 

Koontz, = D, 

Robb, T. B 

Rockhurst Ç ol. Lib., 5225 
Troost Ave 

Tow, C. 

Univ. of Kansas City Lib., 
5100 Rockhill Rd. 

Weygint, N. B. 


American Economic Association 


Kirksville 


Clevenger, C. H. 
Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers Col. 


Kirkwood 


Dauten, C. A. 
Jekel, O. H. 


Liberty 

Moore, J. B. 

William Jewell Col. Lib. 
Marshall 


Cable, J. R. 
Murrell Memorial Lib. 


Nevada 
Cottey Col. Lib. e 


Osborn 
Higdon, E. T. 


Pacific 
Young, L. 


Parkville 
Park Col. Lib, 


Richmond Heights 
Schmidt, B. G. 


Rolla 
Missourt School of Mines 
Lib. 


St. Charles 
Lindenwood Col. Lib. 


St. Louis 
Abbott, W. J., Jr. 
Beckerle, V. J. 
Brown, L. C. 
Coleman, G. W. 
Connors, R. G 
Curtis, L. S. 
Deming, F. L. 
Dempsey, B. W. 
Doyle, J. C. 
Fontbonne Col. Li ib., Wy- 

down and Big Rend Buds. 
Gavin, H. 
Gregory, W. L. 
Harris Teachers Col. Lib., 
1517 S. Theresa 

Hauhart, W. F. 
Heuson, W. G. 
Hinman, A. G. 
Hochwald, W. 
Ischboldin Al Bakri, B 
Jones, J. C., III 


Missour: 


Legan, W. E. ` 

Linzee, H. E. 

Lippincott, I. 

Livingston, D. A. 

Loeb, I. 

McGinley, J. J. 

EE Lib., 508 Locus 


Meyers, A. C., Jr. 

Miller, J. W. 

Nash, Sister. M. E. 

Neuhoff, R. R. 

Oakley, C. K. 

O'Neill, H. J. 

Peng sler, K. E., Invest. Div. 
Trust Dept, Mississipp 
Valley Trust Co. 

Phelan, T- 

Rabitt, D. J. 

St Louis Pub. Lib., Olive 
13th, and 14th Sts. 

St. Louis Uniw., School oj 
Com. and Fin, Lib, 

St. Louis Univ. Lib., Granc 
and Pine Blouds. 

Schwier, J. E. 

Sibley, E. C 

Silvanie, H. 

Silvanie, S. R. 

Skinner, A. L. 

Stead, W., H. 

Stowe Teachers Col. Lib. 
2615 Pendleton 

Taeusch, C. F. 

Taylor, V. W. 

Thielecke, W. C 

Vieth, A. G., 

Washington A Lib., 
Skinker and Lindell 

Weigart-Dagen Shoe Co. 
503 N. 12th Blud., Rm. 204 

Welshans, 

Wenzlick, 

Woodruff, F L., 3480 Mor 
ganford Rd. 

Zerzan, D. 


Sappington 
Sorkin, C. A. 


Springfield 


Rothwell, W. C. 

Drury Col. Lib. 

Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers Col. Lib. 


Tarkio 
McCollough, E. V. 


University City 
Boettler, H. F. 


| Mo-N.H. 


Warrensburg 


| Briggs, R. 


Central Missourt State 
Teachers Col. Lab. 


Wentzville 


| Jackson, J. R. 


MONTANA 
Billings 


. Cooper, V. 
| Dizmang, O. K. 


Parsons, O. A. 


Bozeman 
Kelso, M. M., 517 W. Koch 


St. 
Lem, Robert, 622 W. Men- 
denhall 
Montana State Col. Lib, 
Renne, R. R 


Dillon 
Montana State Normal Col. 


Helena 
Carroll Col. Lib. 


Missoula 
Ely, R. J. W. 
Hoflich, H. J. 
Smith, T H. 
State Univ. of Montana Lib. 
Wolfard, J. A. 


NEBRASKA 


Blair 
Dena Cal. 


Chadron 


Nebraska State Teachers 
Col. Lib. 


Crete 
Doane Col. Lib. 


Deweese 
Werner, R. O. 


Fairbury 
Fairbury Pub, Schools, P.O. 


Box 58 


Fremont 
Midland Col, 


Hastings 
Hastings SC Lib. 
Lamb, W. 
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Lincoln 


Arndt, K. M. 
Bourne, R. M. 
Bullock, 
Burnett, 
Crawford, 
Dein, R. ei 
Elliott, C. 

H. 

ok, 


Sai 
Bo 
rd 


z 


Filley, 
Fullbro 


ké 
+ 


LO 


ane! BIO 
ca D 


Latta, M. C. 

Le Rossignol, J. E. 

Lincoln City Lib. 

Mattson, CG L. 

McNeill, C, E. 

Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. 
Lib. 

Palmer, E. Z. 

Robertson, L. 

Schmidt, E. B. 

Strahl, R, M. 

Union Col. Lib., Col. View 


Sta 
Univ. of Nebraska Lib. 
Virtue, G. 
Weeks, D. H, 
Whitney, R. C. 


Omaha 


Begley, J. P. 

Crane, R. B. 

Creighton Univ, Lib. 

Cusack, L. A. 

De Ford, J. F. 

Downing, W. G. 

Duchesme Col. Lib., 36th and 
Burt Sts. 

Lucas, J. W. 

Munic. Univ. of Omaha Lib. 

Omaha Pub. Lib., 19th and 
Harney Sts. 

Walsh, F. E. 


Scottsbluff 


Scottsbluff Junior Col. 
Scottsbluff Pub. Schools, 
Junior Col. Mag. 


Wayne 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


NEVADA 


Carson City 


Employment Security Dept., 
Capitol Annex Bldg. 
Wilson, W. C. 
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Reno 


Clark, W. E. 
Gordon, L. D. 
Palmer, W. S., Jr. 
Plumley, A. J. 

Univ. of Nevada Lib. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord 
New Hampshire State Lib. 


Dover 
Somers, R. H. 


Duiham 


Bredo, W. 

Degler, C. M. 

Hogan, J. A. 

Shafer, J. E. 

Univ. of New Hampshire, 
Hamilton Smith Lib. 

Woodruff, R. J 


Hanover 


Bell, H. P. 
Bright, A. A. Jr. 


Dankert, C. E 

Dartmouth Col., Amos Tuck 
School Lib. 

Dartmouth Col. Lib. 

Duncombe, H 

Fisher, P. 

Foster, L. O. 

Goodhue, E. W. 

Griswold, J. A. 

Holben, R. E. 


Marx, D., Jr. 
McDonald, TL 
Olsen, H. 
Ransmeier, 135: 


tse et G. W. 


Keene 
Arwe, H. CG 


Manchester 


Manchester City Lib. 
St. Anselm Col. Lib. 


Wilton Centre 
Sweezy, P. M. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Allendale 
Foster, J. R. 


Atlantic City 
Karpinsky, W. 


Bayonne 
Bayonne Free Pub. Lib., Ave. 
C and 31st St. 


Belmar 
Katz, S. I. 


Bernardsville 
Hobbah, R. V. 


Bloomfield 


SE Col. and Sem. 
Lib 


Mayne, A. 


Boonton 
Campbell, G. C. 


Bridgeton 
Flynn, O. R. Jr. 


Caldwell 
Caldwell Col. Lib. 


Camden 
Schulman, R. 


Chatham 


Anderson, R. E. 
Arnold, R. H. 


Clifton 
Berkowitz, M. 
Johnson, R. E. 
Mikoljon, S. J. 

Dumont 
Baker, N. H. 


East Orange 


Mengelberg, K. 
Upsala Col. Lib., 339 Pros- 
pect Si. 


East Rutherford 
Kronish, S. J. 


Edgewater Park 
_ Russell, Grace 


Elizabeth 
Ehzabeth Free Pub. Lib, 


American Economic Association 


Englewood 


Crawford, W. H. 
Peasley, P. C. 
Reisman, G. F. 
Sanderson, R. M. 


Fair Haven 
Moeller, C., Jr. 


Freehold 
Herrman, H. 


Glen Ridge 
Hasbrouck, H. C. 


Highland Park 


Hopkins, F. W. 
Winters, R. A. 


Hillside 
Kiernan, C. J. 


Hoboken 


Bernheim, G. B. 
Lesser, A., Jr. 
Stevens Inst. of Tech, Lib. 


Irvington 


Free Pub. Lab. 
Read, G. J. 


Jersey City 

Jersey City Free Lib., 472- 
486 Jersey Ave. 

Jersey City Jumor Col. Lib., 
Crescent and Harrison 
Aves 

St. Peters C ol., Students Lib. 


Keyport 
Viner, E. A. 


Leonia 


Maurer, W. J. 


Lyndhurst 
Lothian, J. E. 


Madison 
Drew Univ. Lib., Brothers 


ol. 
Montclair I'ree Pub. Lib., 
Church St. and Valley Rd. 
Schultz, R. 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


Maplewood 
Bry, G. 
Wachtel, S. S. 

Montclair 
Clarke, 5. V. Q. 


New Jersey 


Herz, H. 

Hubbard, 

Kusik, J. E. 

May, E. S. 

Robbins, C. 

State Teachers Col. Lib. 

Townsend, Mary D., 60 War- 
ren 


Walker, Q. E. 


Moorestown 
Williams, C. R. 


Morristown 
Streeter, T. W. 


eege 
Burger, A 
Bus. Br. SI? 34 Com- 


merce St. 

Compensation Rating and In- 
spection Bur., 1203 Mili- 
oe Park Bldg., 60 Park 


Fetzer, J. C. 
Finck, D. H. 
Flink, S. 


' Hagios, J. A. 


Hoffman, S. S. 

Klein, J. H. 

Neifeld, M. R. 

Otto, E A. 

Pub. Lib., Period. Lib’n, 5 
Washington SE 

Rhodes, E. E. 

Rutgers Univ, Lib., 40 Rector 
St. 


Taggart, J. H. 
Weisenfeld, A. 


New Brunswick 
Agger, E. E. 
Alexander, R. J. 
Bagley, Ve SS 
Bagley, W. C., Jr. 
Dockson, R. a 
Gideonse, M. 
Kastelansky, G. S. 
Keller, H., Jr 
Kurihara, K. K. 
Leonard, W. N. 
Mitchell, B. 

Murad, A. 
de ersey Col, for Women 


ib. 
Pierce, J. J., Jr. 
Rutgers Univ. Lab. 
Stephan, A. H. F 
West, M. E. 


North Bergen 
De Hermida, F. A. 


NITN Mes, 


Nutley 


Van E F. J. 


Zwanzig, 


Orange 


Bennett, P. A. 
Ehricke, K., N. 


Passaic 
De Mott, J. P. 


Paterson 
Denn, H. B. 
Russak, M. 
Stein, S. J. 
Straus, E. M. 


Perth Amboy 


Perth Amboy Pub. Lab. 


Plainfield 
Holman, W. J., Jr 


Starkweather, L. P, 


Steinberg, G. T 
Tyler, C. B. 
Woolfson, A. P. 


Princeton 


Appelmans, J. 
Aronson, R 
Baker, H. 
Ballantine, 


Fraser, H 


Goldenweiser, E. A. 


Liebenstein, H. M. 
Lockwood, W. W. 
Lutz, F, A. 

Lutz, H. L. 

Mair, G. F. 
Marburg, T. F. 
McCabe, D. A. 
Modlin, C. P., Jr. 
Morehouse, E. W. 
Morganstern, O. 
Oliver, R. W 
Plum, LV. 


Princeton Univ, Lib, 


Raebeck, A. J. 


Geographical List 


Sametz, A. W. 
Shafei, M. Z. 
Silberner, E. 
Smith, W. S. 
Speagle, R. 
Stephan, E. 
Stewart, W. W. 
Strayer, P. 
Tippetts, C. S., Jr. 
Viner, J. 
Wallace, D. H. 
Westefeld, A. 
Wood, R. H. 


E. 
F. 
J. 

5: 


Ridgewood 


Ackerman, G. F. 

Nix, S. M. 

Fournicr, L. T. 
Hartogensis, A. M. 
Majewski, L. J. 

G. L. Pease Memorial Lib. 


Ringoes 
Henssler, Frederick W., Pine 
Twig Farm, RD. 


Rocky Hill 
Eby, B., S, 


Roselle Park 
Fulton, W. G. 


Rutherford 


Fairleigh Dickinson Col., 
Montross and W. Passaic 


Ave 
Ee R. W. 


Short Hills 


Badgley, L. D. 
Tuttle, P. M. 


Somerville 
Striner, H. E. 


South Orange 


Cohn, Bertram J., 452 Twin 
Oak Rd. 
Eppston, H. A. 


Summit 


Hiatt, A. 
Watson, M. A. 


Teaneck 
Senturia, J. J. 


Trenton 


Nicolaysen, A. G. 
Rider Col., Moore-Gill Lib, 
Scherer, 
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Segal, S. A. 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 
Trenton Free Pub. Lib. 


Upper Montclair 


Atkins, P. M. 
Glover, C. A. 
Rappaport, D. 
Reynolds, T 


Verona 


Trotta, L. 
Trotta, M. S. 


Washington 
Schlink, F. J. 


Weehawken 


Cromwell, James H. R., 25 
Kingswood Rd. 

Diebold, John T., 62 Colum- 
bia Ter 

May, T, Jr. 


West Collingswood 
Hess, A. P., Jr. 


West Englewood 
Taylor, G. C. 


West New York 
Bader, L. 


Westfield 


Anderson, D. F. 
Bean, M. H. 
Goebel, R. H. Jr. 
Taylor, A. W. 
Tucker, R. S. 


Wood Ridge 
Morrow, D. W. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 
Anderson, J. E. 


W. 
Olm, K. W. 


i Pani W. J. 


a, H. 
Shlefstein, H. M. 
Sloan, V. 
Sorrell, V. G. 
Sturges, D. 
U. a Dept. of Agric, Lib., 
Albuquerque Br., Box 1348 
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Univ. of New Mexico Lib. 
Wernette, J. P 
Wollman, N. 


Los Alamos 
Kelly, A. W. 


Portales 


Eastern New Mexico Col. 
Jacobsen, A. D 


NEW YORK 


Albany 


Bucknam, R. F. 

Davenport, D. H. 

Dept. of Com. Lib., Rm, 301, 
112 State St. 

Ficek, K. F. 

Fleming, R. R. 

Kilduff, V. R. 

Martin, E. W. 

Martin, J. B. 

New York State Lib., State 
Educa. Bldg. 

Phinney, J. T. 


Alfred 


Bella, S. J. 
Langer, H. C., Jr. 


Allegany 
Finan, A. L., Jr. 


Annandale-on-Hudson 


Bard Col. Lib. 
Bissell, M: J. 
Rosen, G. 
Sturmthal, A F. 


Arverne 
Kaplan, E. J. 


Astoria 


Glickman, D. L. 
Neiditz, V, 
Tanenbaum, W, 


Aurora 


de Roover, R. 
Magee, M. A. 


Wells C ol, Lib. 


Baldwin 
Adler, J. H, 


Baldwinsville 
Booth, S. L. 


American Economic Association 


Bayside 
Flynn, J. T. 
Sussman, N. 


Bedford Hills 
Angus, W. N. 


Bellerose 
Spahr, W. E. 


Bronxville 


Comstock, E. G. 
Hamilton, DE: 

Jaffe, L. J : 

Latour, C. C. 

Sarah Lawrence Col. Lib. 
Raushenbush, C. 
Tredwell, T. A. 


Brooklyn 


Aries, R. S. 

Auerbach, S. J. 

Backman, J. 

Bader, E 

Barbash, B. 

Bassett, H. 

Beale, T, W. 

Belfer, N. 

Berg, Elliot J., 1148 51st St. 

Blancato, A F. 

Bold, E. 

Bolden, N. R. 

Bookbinder, À. I. À. 

Bookbinder, H. H. 

Bornemann, A. . 

Bradford, G. 

Brooklyn Col. Lib., Period 
ao Bedford Ave. and 


Bracks Pub. Lib., Central 
eru., Grand Army Plaza 
Brooklyn Pub. Lib., Mon- 
tague Br., 197 Mc ontague 


te 
apes of Lib., 110 Livingston 
t, 


Burnside, M. 
Calmus, H S. 
C arpenter, Marian F., 423 
Clinton Ave. 
Cave, R. A. 
Cohen, D. 
Cohen, Hannah, L. 
Cohen, iy Ts, 
Corbett, kp 
Dannenberg, F. M. 
Diamond, Se 


H. 
0: 
Diamond, P M. 
Dworetsky, J. H. 


Eisenberg, W. L. 


N Mes NN. 


Eucharia, SC M. 
Gelfand, 

Glasser, E 
Glassman, A. R. 
Goldberg, ST- 
Goldstein, I- J. 
Gordon, J. 

Grey, e K. 
Griffin, J. L 
Groman, E. 
Handilin, S. 

H oe Edward M., 16 Court 


Hendricks, W. P. 
Hession, Ċ. H. 
Hillson, Henry T., Midwood 
High School, Bedford and 
Glenwood Rd. 
Himmelfarb, M. 
Hirsch, M. L. 
Hirshleifer, J. 
Hoch, B: 
Hoch, M. L. 
Horowitz, C. M. 
Jacobson, S. 
Kaplinsky, M, H, 
Karp, J. R, 
Klang, G. L. 
Klebaner, B. J. 
Kolodny, J. 
Korey, E. L. 
Kraines, O. 
Kravitz, B. 
Kravitz, H. 
Kristof, F. S. 
Kroli, B. H. 
Laidler, H. W. 
Levine, A. J. 
Lipsky, D. 
Lipstein, B. 
Loft, J 
Lopata, S. 
Lutzker, S. 
Marcus, E. 
Max, W. D. 
McC ormick, Eleanor, 1827 E. 
Wth St. 
Mendell, H. C. 
Miller, S 
Mincis, A. S. 
Nelson, M. 
Norton, J. R. 
Peppard, J. F, 
Perlman, I. 
Pollock, ML 
Polner, W. 
Pomerantz, S. I. - 
Pratt Inst. Lib, 
Prokopec, J. 
Ratner, S. 
Reierson, R. L. 
Rosen, M. 
Rubin, M. 


New York 


Ruchlis, H. 

Rudolph, L. M. 

Ruhmer, O. E. M. 

Runge, E. J. 

St. Francis Col. Lib., 41 But- 
le 

St. John’s Univ. Lib., 75 
Lewis Ave. 

St. John’s Univ. Lib., 96 
Schermerhorn St. 

St. Joseph Col. for Women 
Lib., 265 Clinton Ave. 

Sarfaty, D. E. 

Sarnoff, M. M. 

Schneider, L. G. 

Schurman, B. 

Seligman, R R. 

Shaffer, IT. G. 

Shapiro, J. 

Shapiro, M. M. 

Shlakman, V. 

Shuloff, E. H. 

Simpson, E. T. 

Singer, I. L, 

Singh, A. 

Smith, A. L. 

Solomon, M. J. 

Sperling, C. 

Spiro, J. B. 

Stein, 

Stevens, M. S. 

Stewart, J. S. 

Treuentfeis, RL 

Weidenbaum, M. 

Weinman, A. 

Weintraub, 5 

Weitz, L. 

Weitzman, M. S. 

Wolfort, R. E. 

Wolfson, T. 

Wolk, S. J. B 

Young, E. R. 

Zunder, R. D. F. 


Brookville 
Bell, J. C. 


Buffalo 


ay Bon Pub. Lib., Order 
Dep 

Caves, M. R. 
Chambers, R. 
Chartener, W. H. 
Epstein, R. C. 
Ertell, M. W. 
Fichtner, CGC: 
Francis, C. L. 
Froman, L A. 
Grosvenor Lib. 
Hamovitch, Ge 
Henderson, J. P 
Hollander, S. C. 
Joseph, Sister 


Geographical ‘List 


Kaufman, J. J. 
Marimont, M. L. 
McGarry, E. D. 
Mitchell, J. M. 
Naylor, R. W. 
Peterson, V. K. 
Puffer, C. E. 
Shea, J. L. 
Smith, E. K. 
Somers, H. M. 
Staubus, G. J. 
Sumner, J. D. 
Sweeney, L. À. 
Tzetzo, F 

Univ. Kë Buffalo Lib., 3399 


Mam A 
Univ. Ge Buffalo, Crosby 


Hall, Dept. of Statis. 


Campbell Hall 


Burns, A. R. 
Burns, E€. M. 


Canton 


Carroll, J. J. 

Consler, ; 
Delaplane, W. H. 

St. E Univ. Lib. 
Townsend, R. G. 


Chappaqua 
Ostrander, F. T., Jr. 
West, R. R. 


Clinton 


Gambs, J. S. 
Hamilton Col. 
Patton, F. L. 


H 
Cobleskill 
Hess, R. H. 


Cornwall 
Moore, H. L. 


Crompond 
Valenstein, C. 


Croton-on-Hudson 
Wright, C. A. 


Delhi 


New York State Agric. and 
Tech. Inst. 


Delmar 
Armstrong, C. M. 
Gillett, R. L. 

Dewitt 
Baysinger, R. H. 
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Dobbs Ferry 
Person, H. S. 


Douglas Manor 
Dinic, C. J. 
O’Shea, V. J. 


Douglaston 


Jones, T. C. 
King, W. e 


Sheppard, R. C. S. 


East Patchogue 
Ditmars, A. 


East Rochester 
Karger, J. 


Eggertsville 


Gray, D. H. 
Oldman, O. S. 


Elmira 


Bernt, H H, 
Elmira Col. Lib. 


Elmont 
Kass, D. 


Endicott 
Claydon, A. 
Triple Cities Col. Lib., 304 
Lincoln Ave. 


Fishkill 
Peters, I. L. 


Floral Park 


Bauman, R. G. 
Neisser, H. P. 


Flushing 
Byrne, E. E. 
Hart, A. L. 
Kushner, E. E 
Newmeyer, A 
Oueens Col. Lib., "e erials Div. 
Stevens, 
Strickland, I. EI 
Strickland, M. A. 
Zivan, 


Forest Hills 


Baer, W. 
Bagwell, I. L. 
Bing, R. A. 
Cartinhour, G. T. 
Cole, H. W 
Fergenson, M. C. 
Hidy, R. W. 
Jaworski, 5. 
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Lewis, R. M. 
Wyler, J. V 


Forest Hills Gardens 
Gawthrop, P. R. 


-Freeport 
Harrigan, A. W., Jr. 


Garden City 


Adams, R. W. 
Adelphi Col, Lib. 
_ Baumert, 
Castillo, EO 
‘Kemp, A. 
McCrea, R. C. 
Villard, H. H. 
Geneva 


Aleksandrowicz, I. 
Hobart Col. Lib. 


Glens Falls 
Borst, Guernsey J., Skidmore 
Col. Ext. 
Farrar, Rb 


| Great Kills 
Dameron, W. R. 


Gréat Neck 
Geh D. J. 


_ Greenport 
Fordham, H. 


Hamilton 


Bancroft, E. C. 

Behrendt, R. F. W. 

Colgate Univ. Lib. 

Crook, W. H. 

Farnsworth, F. A., Jr. 

Kessler, W. C. 

Palatini, Gerald, Phi Gamma 
‘Delta, Colgate Univ. 

Petshek, K. R 

Zassenhaus, H. K. 


Hampton Bays 


Dewey, A. E. H. 
Dewey, L. E. 


`- American Economic Association 


Harrison 


Gertler, A, S. 
Gertler, M. 


. Hartsdale 
Edwards, G. W. 
Gillman, J. M. 

Ludt, R. E. 

Stewart, B. M. 5 


Hempstead 


Fusfeld, D. R. 
Hofstra Cal, of New York, 
Univ. Lib., East Fulton 


Ave 
Nielander, W. A. 
Truitt, G. 
Wattel, H. L. 


Hicksville 
Galloway, L. J. 


Hollis 


Coddington, H. 
Wenzler, G. H. 


Houghton 
Shea, J. W. 


Hudson 
Hathaway, F. R. 


Huntington 
Gibson, W. G. 


Hyde Park 
Morgan, G. 


Irvington 
Couper, W. J. 


Irvington-on-Hudson 


Curtiss, W. M. 
Read, L. E. 
Watts, V, O. 


n, H. 

C Gescht Untv., N.Y.S. School 
of Ind. and Labor Rela. 
Lib., Myron Taylor Hall 

Cornell Univ, Lab. 


Day 
de E M. G. 


Dodge, N. T. F 
Duncan, D. J. 


New York 


Dye, H. S. 

Dymond, W. R. 

Einaudi, L. 

English, D. 

Ferguson, R. H. 

Gordon, D. F. 

Hutchins, J. G. B. ` 

Jensen, V. H. 

Kahn, A. E. 

Kendrick, M. S. 

Koplin, H. T. 

Marquardt, PT, 

Meek, H. B. 

Mendelson, M. 

Montgomery, R. E. 

Morton, J a 

N enfeld, M 

New York che Col. of 
Agric., Agric. Econ. Lib. 

Nilsson, A. E. 

O’ Leary, P. M. 

Partner, J. W. - 

Reed, H. L. 

Reubens, B. G 

Reubens, E. P. 

Southard, À 


ee 


Tyndall, D. G. 

Van Tassel, R. C. 
Wait, W. B. 

Willcox, W. F. 


Jackson Heights 


Benjamin, H. 

Evant, A. T. 

Grad, A. J: 

Hanley, Walter, 37-34 84th 


Newman, P. C. 
Sard, E. L. 


Jamaica 


Chen, Y. N. 

de Podwin, H, J. 
Doblin, E. M. 
Durand, J. D. 


Pintos, J. ý 

Queens Borough Pub. Lib., 
Period. Div., 89-14 Parsons 
Blud. 

Ullrich, F. J. 

Weintraub, D. 


Kenmore 


Barnet, E. M. 
Wixon, R. 


New York 


Kew Gardens 
Block, H. S. 
H. G. 


Lake Success 

Abraham, W. L 

Alden, L. A. 

Baster, J. 

Brand, W., United Nations, 
Dept. of “Econ. Affairs 

Chudson, W. A. 

Deperon, P. 

Glassman, S. 

Lachmann, K. E. 

Lennard, W. R, 

Mosak, J. L. 

Rosenborg, A. 

Shapiro, L. A. 

Tenenbaum, H. 

United Nations Lib., Period. 
Serv. 


Larchmont 


Hart, M. I. 
Hoyt, H, 
Jacobs, A. T. 


Little Neck 
Walker, J. R. 


Long Beach 
Wexler, H. 


Long Island City 


de Arrieta, Juan, 4115 50th 
Ave. 

Garvy, G. 

Magdoff, H. S. 

Petras, G. S. 


Loudonville 
Buff, J. A. 
Siena Col. Lib. 

Malba 
Drutzu, S. T. 


Malverne 


McComas, F. W. Jr. 
Schneider, J. H., Jr. 


Mamaroneck 


Abbott, L. 
Bryan, R. R. 


Manhasset 
Phipps, I. R. 


Geographical List 


Maspeth 
Lichtash, B. S. 


Merrick 
Model, M. 


Mt. Kisco 
Blake, E. M. 


Mt. Vernon 


Blank, D. 

Cullen, J. A 

H olmes, Earl A., 20 Roose- 
velt Sq., W. 

Marks, M. M. 

Perlman, R. W. 

Mt. Vernon Pub. Lib. 

Schuss, Jack E., 625 Lafay- 
ette Ave. 

Stiller, Jesse, 7 Lexington 
Ave. 

Reimann, G. 


New Brighton 
Smith, H. L. H. 


Newburgh 
Desmond, T. C. 


New Paltz 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


New Rochelle 


Becker, N. M. 

Bradford, E. S. 

New Rochelle Lib. 
Iona Col. Lib. 


Snyder, E. M. 
Symons, J. H. 
Thomson, D. L. 


New York 


Abramovitz, C. 

Abramovitz, M. 

Adler, H. A. 

Afros, o L, 

Allen, W. H., Jr. 

Alton, T. P. 

Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, 15 Umon Sq. 

America, 329 W. 108th St. 

Amer. Inst. of Accountants, 
13ih E. 41st St. 

Amer. Mgt. Asso. Lib., 330 
W. 42nd St 

Amer. Petroleum Ind. Com., 
50 W. 50th St. 

Amer. Tel and Tel. Co., Gen. 
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Lib., 195 Broadway, Rm. 
940 


Anderson, 
Anderson, 
Anderson, 


Australian Mission to United 
Nations, Empire State 
Bldg., Rm. 4510 

Bachelor, R. W. 

Baker, E. F. 

Ball, I. O. 

Ballinger, R. A. 

Bank of New York, Sec. 
Res. Dept., 48 Wall ‘St. 
Bankers Trust Co. Lib., 16 

Wall St. 

Baran, P. A. 

Barker, C. 

Barkin, S. 

Barnard Col. Lib., Columbia 

Barnard, C. I. 

Barnes, L 

Barr, P. 

Barrett, J. L. 

Baruch, B. M. 

Bass, L. W. 

Bates, E. W. 


td 
s 
CH 
Zi 
= 
aun? rs P, 


Bethke, R. H. 
Bigelow, K. W. 
Bing, A. M. 
Bianchard, R. H. 
Biock, E. 
Bloomfield, A. I. 
Bober, W. C. 
Bock, Betty, 5 309 177. 109th St. 
Bogart, E. 
Bogen, J. I. 
Bonbright, J. C. 
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Borgen, H. D. 

Boschan, C. F. 

Boschan, P. 

Boss, I. S. 
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Salkever, L. R. 
Sampson Col. Lib. 
Wald, G. 


Wald, L. 


Saratoga Springs 
Cheney, C. B. 
Skidmore Col. Lib. 
Youtsler, J. S. 


Scarborough 
Bingham, J. B. 


Scarsdale 


Bidwell, P. W. 

Brown, C. C. 

Grant, M. 

Gunnarson, A. B. 

Hirsch, D. B. 

Michels, R. K. 

Mitchell, W., Jr. 

Mueller, Eva S., 37C ohawny 
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Smith, B. B. 
Stetuhaus, H. W., 
Temple, A. H. 
Vickrey, W. S. 


Schenectady 


Bennett, W. W. 

Farley, J. T. 

Lewis, J. P. 

Milano, Nicholas, 1639 Ran- 
dolph Rd. 

Pub. Lib., Period. Dept., 
Union St. and Seward Pi. 

Union Col. Lib. 

Whitaker, B. P. 


Slingerlands 
Zimmerman, W. E. 


Smithtown Branch 
Turrell, V. 


Spring Valley 
Fuller, B. C. 
Gitlow, A. L. 


Springville 
Ellis, R. G. 


Staten Island 


Bohn, C. 
Prehn, E. C., Jr. 
Ronk, S. S. 


Sunnyside 
Zuckerman, H. 


Syracuse 


Adams, L. W. 

Burkhead, J. V. 

Bye, C. R. 

Close, J. A 

Cohen, E. S 

Cover, V. D. 

Crafer, T. W. B. 

Degen, R. A. 

Erion, G. L. 

Harkavy, O. 

Hirseman, P. W. 

Hong, E. N. 

Lawson, E. W. 

Loft, G. 

Mclsaac, A. M. 

Peach, W. N. 

Sedgwick, R. C. 

Smith, J. G. 

Stone, R. E. 

Sufrin, S. C. 

Syracuse Pub. Lib, 335 
Montgomery St. 

Syracuse Univ, Lib. 

Unger, T. S. 
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' Tarrytown 


Johnson, W. l 


a Col., Pellissier 


Troy 
Anderson, S. A. 
Binder, R. F. 
Coolsen, F. G. 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst. Lib. 
Russell Sage Col. Lib., 68 
First St. 
Spafford, W. F. 
Van Winkle, E. H: 
Weinstein, A. S. 


Tuckahoe 
Budenz, L. F. 
Levinsohn, J. J. 
Tucker, M. G. 


Utica 


Budin, M. 
Crisafulli, V. C. 
Emmer, 
Kingsbury, L. M. 
Otis, D. S. 
Simon, M. 

Utica Pub. Lib. 


Watervliet 
Christen, E. 


Wellsville 
Fuller, DA Jr. 


Westbury 
Finley, J. W. 


West Hempstead 


Clemens, R., Jr. 
Greenbaum, H. H. 
Oxenfeldt, A. R. 
Oxenfeldt, G. E. 


West Point 
U.S.M.A., Dept. of Soc. Sct. 


Westport 


Niebyl, E. C. H. 
Niebyl, K. H. 


White Plains 


Faubel, A. L. 
N. Y. S. Inst. of Applied 
Arts and Sci, 155 Battle 


Ave. 
White Plains Pub, Lab, 
Wilson, J. D. 


Whitestone 
Meyer, C. E. 


American Economic Association 


Williamsville 
Cadman, J. W., Jr. 


Wolcott 
Brown, E. T. 


Woodhaven 
Weiss, H. 


Woodmere 
Schneider, S. 


Woodside 
Braunthal, A. 


Yonkers 
Dean, J. P. 
Freeman, H. C. 
Levine, M. 
Schramm, J. E. 
Warner, D. A. . 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 


Beadles, N A. 
Stephenson, C. A. 
Tarasov, H. 


Boiling Springs 
Gardner Webb Col, Lib. 


Boone 


Appalachian State Teachers 
Col. Lib. 


Chapel Hill 


Ashby, L. D. 
Blaine, J. C. D. 
Buchanan, D. H. 


Schwenning, G. T. 

Spruill, C. P. 

Stovall, R. P. 

Univ. of North Carolina Lib. 
Vance, R. B. 


Wolf, H D 
Woosley, J. B. 


Charlotte 


Charlotte Pub. Lib., 310 N. 
Tryon St. 
Queens Col. Lib. 


N.Y.-N.C. 


Cullowhee 


Western Carolina Teachers 
ol. Lib. 


Daviäson 


Rrown, C. K. 
Davidson Col. Lib. 
Griffin, A. G. 


Durham 


Allen, C. L. 
Ashhronk, A. G, Jr. 
Castles, I. C. 

de Vyver, F. T. 
Duke Univ. Law Lib. 
Duncan, H. L. 
Hoover, B 


Landon, C. E. 

Mace, A. Jr. 

North Carolina Col. for 
Negroes 

Ratchford, B. U. 

Ross, W. D. 

Saville, L. 

Simmons, E. C. 

Smith, R. S. 


Spengler, J. J. 
von Beckerath, H. 
Wesson, W. H., Jr 


Elizabeth City 


Elizabeth City State Teach- 
ers Col. Lib. 


Elon College 
Elon Col. Lib. 


Fayetteville 


Fayetteville State Teachers 
Col, Lib. 


Greensboro 
Greensboro Col. Lid, 
Gregory, P. M. 
Karfiol, R. 
Keister, A. S. 
Sievers, A. M. 
GC ‘of North Carolina, 
L for Women Lib. 


Greenville 


East Carolina Teachers Col. 
Lib. 


Guilford College 
Guilford Col. Lib. 


Highlands 
Wilcox, J. H. 


High Point 
High Point Col. Lib, 
Hobart, G. H, 


N.C.-Ohio 


Mars Hill 
Lee, R. M. 
Mars Hill Col., 

Lib. 


Montague 


Montreat ` 
Montreat Col. Lab. 


Raleigh 
Freund, R. E. 
. B. 


F. E. 
Free Col. Lib. 
North Carolina State Col. 
D H. Hill Lib. 
Shaw Univ. Lib. 


Salisbury 
Catawba Col. Lib. 
Livingstone Col, Carnegie 

Lib. 
Kc Forest 


Rea, L 
Wake | ee Col, Lib, 


Winston-Salem 


Salem Col. Lab. 
Shore, M. L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Churchs Ferry 
Sindness, Leo C., Studness 
o. 


Dickinson 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


Fargo 

Elam, B. N. 

To Dakota Agric. Col. 
tp. 

Pettee, E. W. 

‘Schickele, R. 


Grand Forks 
Denison, D. C. 
Koenker, W. E. 
Silness, T, A. 
State Univ. of North Da- 
kota Lib., Univ. Sta. 
Towne, E. T 


Jamestown 
Jamestown Col. Lib. 


Mayville ! 
State Teachers Col, Lib. 


H 
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OHIO 
Akron 
Akron Pub. Lib., 11 S. Sum- 
mit St. 
Ginsburg, W. L. 
Grunberg, E. 
Kassalow, E. M. 
Kassalow, S. D. 
Leigh, W. W. 
MacGowan, T. G. 
Suso, J. C. 
Trenchard, G. O 
Univ. of Akron, Bierce Lib. 


Alliance 


Mt. Unton Col. Lib. 
Stonesifer, G. R. 


Ashland 
Ashland Col. 


Ashtabula 
Miller, J. A. 


Athens 


Armbruster, A. H. 
Bullard, C. W. 
Craven, J. V. 
Hellebrandt, E. T. 
Innes, J. W. 
Leavitt, J. A. 
Ohio Univ, Lib. 


- Picard, F. Q. 


Avon, Lake 
Borch, E, A. 


Barberton 


Barber Pub. Lib., Corner 
Park and Sth St, N. W. 


Berea 


Baldwin-Wallace Col. Lib. 
Pendell, E. 


Bluffton 
Raid, H. D. 


Bowling Green 
ged Green State Col. 


Cooke, G. W. 
Helms, L. A. 
Manhart, L: F; 
Nielson, A. E. 


Canton 
Canton Pub. Lib., Main 
Adult Dept. 
Thom, W. R. 


207 
Cincinnati. e 
Aylstock, E; a 
Baude, > 
Bettman, A M., 615 E. 


Mitchell Ave. 
Bird, F. H. 
Bursiek, R. 
Byrne, J. M. 
Calhoun, W. P. 
Chrysler, R. L. 
Cincinnati Pub. Lib., Period. 

and Serial Dept. 
Dieckmann, A. 

Egherman, H. M. 

Egle, W. P. 

Elliott, E. 
Gruen, R. 
Gruen, E. 
Harrison, 
Hewett, W. 
Lee, F. H. 
Osberger, 
Saunders, 
Schweitzer, 


Keke 


, D. 


M 

Smelser, D. P, 

Spencer, M. J. 

Steiner, R. L. 

Strauss, W. 

Univ. ‘of Cincinnati 
Burnett Woods Park 

of Cincinnati, 


Sisley, C. D 


Lib., 
Gen. 


Welsh, L. M. 

F. N. 

White, J. A. 

Wolfe, F. E. 

Xavier Univ. Ltb., Evanston 
Sta. 


Cleveland 


Arbuthnot, C. C. 

Barloon, M. J. 

Carlton, F. T. 

Cleveland Col. Lib., 167 Pub. 


Sq. 
Cleveland Pub. et Serials 
Dept., 325 Superior Ave. 
Cohen, S. l 
Cowan, D. R. G. 
Dahl, R, E. 
Fed. Res. Bank Lib: 
Fenn Col. Lib., E. 24th od 
Euclid 
Gersting, J. M. 
Green, H. W. 
Hostetler, L. M. 
John Carroll Univ. 
Univ. Heights 
Johnson, H. H. 
Kennick, W. J. 
McGrew, J. G.. 


Lib., 


ae 
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McMillan, S. S$. 
Noetzel, A. J. 
Parker, D. G. 
Richards, H, E, 
Russel, A. W. 
St. John Col, Lib., 1027 Su- 
perior Ave, 
Sancetta, A. L, 
Sanford, G. W. 
Schwarcz, SE E. 
Selbert, F, 


Ursuline Col. for Women, 
2234 Overlook Rd. 

Weisman, R. 

Western Reserve Umw., 
Univ, Lib. 

Whitsett, J. M. 

Wilbur, John, 18400 Shel- 
burne Rd. 

Williams, W.. 

Young, D. M. 


Cleveland Heights 


Crobaugh, C. J. 
Cutler, A. T. 

Hill, D. A. 
Michael, J. E. l 
Weinstein, A. H. 


Clinton 
Smith, C. L. 


Columbus 


Andrews, D. K. 
Arnold, S. 
Balles, J. J. 
Becker, A. P. 
Beckman, T. N. 
Bigler, W. R. 
Boothe, V. 
Bowers, E. L. 
Capitol Univ. Lib. 
Condoide, M. V. 
Coons, A E. 
Croxton, F. SC 


CD 

= 

a 

Os 
os 


Donaldson, EF. 

Duffus, W. M. 

Eyerman, John H., 2010 E. 
Broad St. 

Falconer, J. I. 

Hayes, H. G. 

Healey, J. H. 


American Economic Association 


Herbst, A. 
Hoagland, H. E. 
Holton, R. H. 
Huntington, C. C. 


James, C. 
ag M. a 
Jung, C. R., jr. 
Kibler, T. L. 
Kirchner, L. 
Lehman, DC 


Lindholm, R. W. 
Lovenstein, M. 
Lynn, A. D., Jr. 
Maynard, H. H. 
McKinley, G. W. 
Miller, G. W. 
Monteith, C. A. 
Moyer, F. W. Jr. 
Newark, C. 
Nichols, J. R. 
Py. tate Lib., State Office 


Ohio S tate Univ. Lib. 
Oster, C, V. 
Overmiller, C: Ds 
Papier, W 
Parnes, H. S. 
Patton, R. D. 
Petry, a T 
Prince, J. E. 
Quantius, F. W. 
Riddle, N, G 
Robinson, M. À. 


Yocum, J. C. 
Zaremba, À. L. 


Dayton 


Ze P: 

Colby, K. 

Dayton Pub. Lib., Acquisi- 
SC Dept., 215 "E Third 

t, 

Etzler, C. D. 

Glass, H, É. 

Hodges, H, G. 

Lewis, Mrs. Wulker, Jr., 
R. R. 11, Box 338 

Magee, R. H 

Margolis, M J. 

McManus, T. F. 

O’Leary, E. B. 

Robbins, S. 

Searles, E. W. 

Snyder, B. J. 

Univ, of Dayton, 
Emanuel Lib. 


Alberi 


Ohio 


Weston, E. W., 906 Harries 

Bldg. 
Defiance 

Defiance Col. Lib. 


Delaware 


Clark, E. 

Grimes, D E. 

Kebker, V. W. 

Ohio W esleyan Univ, Lib. 
Weiler, E. T 


East Cleveland 


Easi Cleveland Lib., 14101 
Euclid Ave. 
Gaetjen, A. K. 


Elyria 
Smith, P. R. 


Euclid 
Buckley, L. F. 


Findlay 
Findlay Col. Lib. 


Fostoria 
Tompkins, H. M. 


Gambier 
Blum, J. W. 
Chalmers, J. 
Hutner, F. C. 
Hutner, S. 
Kenyon Col, Lib, 
Titus, P. Me 
Vogely, W. A. 


Glendale 
Whitney, N. R. 


Granville 


Denison Univ. Lib. 
Gerdon, L 

Kreps, C. H. 
Kreps, J. M. 


Hiram 
Andress, A E, 
Hiram Col, Lib, 
Hudson 
Western Reserve Academy 
Lib, 


Kent 
Anthony, D. E. 


Keni State Univ. Lib. 


Ohio-Okla. 
Kochenderfer, C. C. 


Omer, 


Weiskopf, W. Ti 


Lakewood 


Davison, R. L. 
Pub. Lib., 15425 Detroit Ave. 


Lima 


Chancellor, W. E. 
Lima Pub. Lab. 
Rose, J 


Marietta 


Clark, R. F. 
Scott, K. M. 


New Concord 


Ludlow, W. L. 
Muskingum Col Lib., John- 
son Hall 


Niles 
Davis, W. Z. 


Norwood 
Snider, D. A. 


Oberlin 
Arlt, C. T. 
Heilmuth, W. F., Jr. 
Lewis, B. W. 
Nelson, J. R. 
Oberlin Col. Lib, 
Wooster, H. A. 


Oxford 


Allen, J. B. 
Bourne, R. D. 
Cawthorne, D. R. 
Hahne, E. H. 
Holmes, H, J. 
Miann Univ. SCH 
Peterson, Vere 
Seibert, TE 
Thatcher, G. W. 
Western Col. Lib. 
Whelpton, P. K. 


Painesville 
Lake Erie Col., Murray Lab. 


Rocky River 


Kamm, J. O. 
McNeill, J. W. 


Sandusky 
Frohman, C, E. 


Shaker Heights 
Crobaugh, A. B. 


South Euclid 
Ring, Sister M. I. 
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Springfield 
Krauss, D. T. 
Wittenberg Col. Lib. 
Tracey, M. B. 


Steubenville 
Col. of Steubenville Lib. 


Tiffin 
Heidelberg Col. Lib. 


Toledo 


Adler, A. V. 
Bloch, H. D. 
Case, Warren, 
worth Ave. 
Genrge, H. C. 
Looney, G. M. 
Ludmer, H. 
Nichols, J. D. 
Steele, H. 
Toledo Pub. Lib. 
Toledo Univ. Lib., 2801 W. 
Bancroft St 


Westerville 
Otterbein Col. Lib. 
Tuttle, A. M. 
Ulrey, I. W. 


Wilberforce 


Nallen, L. R. 
E ‘force Univ., Carnegie 


Wilberforce Univ., Col. of 
Educa. and Ind. "Arts Lib. 
Wright, M. S. J. 


Wooster 


Eberhart, E. K. 
Tostlebe, A. S. 
Wooster Col. Lib. 


Yellow Springs 
Antioch Col. Lib. 
Carlson, V. 

Goetz, B. E 


324 Kenil- 


Youngstown 


Maag, W. A, Youngstown 
Vindicator 

Pub. Lib., Reuben McMillan 
Free Lib., Wick and Rayen 
Aves. 

Smith, J. E. 

y oungstown Col. Lib., 410 
Wick Ave 


OKLAHOMA 


Ada 


East Central State Teachers 
Col. Lib. 
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Alva 


Northwestern State Col. 
Percefull, S. C. 


Bethany 
Bethany-Peniel Col. 


Ge 


Bridges, O. 
EE State Col. Lib. 


Edmond 


Central State Teachers Col. 
Lib. 


Enid 
Philips Univ. Lib., Univ. 


Sta. 


Goodwell 
Panhandle A, and M. Col. 


Lib. 


Langston 
Langston Univ. Lib. 


Norman 


Adams, A. B. 

Cella, F. R. 

Daily, O. F. 

Shuman, R. B. 

Sollenberger, I. J. 

Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Univ. of Oklahoma, Pub. 
Info. Dept., Extension Div. 

Vaughan, F. L. 


Oklahoma City 


Andrew, C. F. 

Carnegie Lib. 

Kornfeld, Joseph A., Sohio 
Petroleum Co., First Nat. 
Bldg., 23rd FL 

Lemon, S. C. 

Murdock, J. C. 

Oklahoma City Univ. Lib. 


Okmulgee 


Oklahoma A. and M. Col. 
Lib., Okmulgee Br. 


Stillwater 


Baugh, R. H. 

Rurris, E. C 

Collins, G. P. 

Klos, J. J. 

Larson, A. L. 

Nelson, P. 

Oklahoma A. and M. Col. 
L 

Thomas, R. D. 


Tahlequah 


Northeastern State Col. Tab. 
Ogle, G. C 
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Tonkawa 
Norn Oklahoma Junior 
ol. 


Tulsa 


Ashburn, K. E. 

Blair, M. M. 

Howell, P. L. 

Jenneman, W. M. 

Owen, L. 

Phariss, J. W. 

Tulsa Pub. Lib., Ref. Dept., 
220 S. Cheyenne 

Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 


Weatherford 
Southwestern Inst. of Tech. 
Lib. 


OREGON 


Ashland 


Southern Oregon Col. of 
Educa, Lib. 


Beaverton 
Jones, H. F., 


Corvallis 


Breithaupt, L. 

Groeneveld, Memo, 210 N, 
23rd Şt. 

Oregon State Col. Lib, 

Potter, E. L 

Van Horn, E. 

Vatter, E. L. 

Vatter, H. G. 


Eugene 


Ballaine, W. C. 
Comish, N. H. 
Crumbaker, G: 
Ellis, P. W. 
Kleinsorge, P, 
Morris, V. P. 
Szatrowski, Z. 
Umiv, of Oregon Lab. 
Wood, L. A. 


Forest Grove 
Pacific Univ. Lib. 


La Grande 
Eustern Oregon Col. of 
Educa, Lib, 
McMinnville 


Haley, R. M. 

Linfield Col. Lab, 

Yung, David, Linfield Col., 
Box 12 


L. 


Portland 
Bonneville Power Admin. 


American Economic Association 


Tech. Lib., U. S. Dept. of 
Int., 811 N.E. Oregon St. 
Churchill, A. M. 
Conkling, RL 
Durham, W. A, Jr. 
L W. 
Gadeholt, B. 
Goldhammer, B. 
Leigh, A. H. 
Lib. Asso. of Portland 
Mater, D. H. 
EEN PS: 


Standard Ins. Co. Lib., P.O. 
Box 711 

Steinhardt, H. 

Stewart, W. B. 

LU A. Dept. of Agric. Lib., 
Dolan Br., 519 Main 
Post Office Bldg., Broad- 
way and Glisan 

Univ. of Portland Lib. 

Vanport Extension Center 
Lib. 

Weaver, D. V. 

Wiener, R. J. 


Salem 


Collier, W. W. 
Oregon State Lib. 
Willamette Univ, Lib. 


West Salem 
Huntley, A. G. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Abington 


Peterson, H. G., 505 Edge- 
hill Rd, 


Aliquippa 
B. F. Jones Memorial Lib. 


Allentown 


Cedar Crest Col. Lib. 
Forjohn, H. B. 
Muhlenberg Col. Lib. 
Wittrich, K. F. J. 


Annville 
Lebanon Valley Col. Lib. 


Ardmore 
Mack, R. H. 


Bala-Cynwyd 
Kershaw, J. A. 


Okla.-Pa. 


Beaver 
Bennett, V. E. 


Beaver Falls 


Clarke, E. C. 
Ge Col. Lib., McCartney 


Bethlehem 
Baer, W. N. 
Bradford, F. A. 
Bratt, E. C. 
Brazer, H, E. 
Carothers, N. 
Curtis, G. B. 
Davis, R. M. 
Diamond, H. M. 
Gray, R. 
Hotchkiss, H, D. 
Jensen, F. B 
Moravian Col. of Theol. 
S Oe Harvey Memorial 


ib. 
Woodward, R. D, 62 E. 
Market St. 


Bloomsburg 


State Teachers Col, Lib. 
Dept. 


Bridgeport 
Bampton, J. W. 


Bryn Mawr 


Bryn Mawr Col. Lib. 
Matheson, K. G. 
Northrop, M. B. 
Peterson, F. 

Pollak, O. 


California 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


Cambridge Springs 
Alliance Col. Lab. 
Carlisle 


Dickinson Col. Lib. 
Fink, 


Orth, A. P. 


Carlisle Barracks 
Army Info. School Lib. 


Chambersburg 
Stokes, M. L. 
Wilson Col, John Stewart 
Memorial Lib. 


Chester 


Heebner, R, G. , 

Parker, J. M. 

dee Miltary Col. 
ib. 


Pennsylvania 


_ Cheyney 
Training School for Teach- 
-ers Lab. 


Churchville . 
Fleisher, A. 


Clarion 
State Teachers Cal. 


Clarks Summit 
Bricault, G. A. 


Coraopolis 


Schuchman, F. E., Home- 
S Valve M fg. Co., Box 


` Cynwyd 

Keith, E. G. 
Darby 

Martin, J. G. 


Doylestown 
Sienkiewicz, C. A. 


Drexel Hill 
Bowman, R. T. 
Bondero, L. J. 
Knight, E. L. 
Merkt, O. E. D. 
Porter, A. R., Jr. 


Du Bois à 


Du Bois Undergraduate Cen- 
ter, Pennsylvania State 
Col., Du Bois Ave. and 
5th Si. 


Duncannon 
Wueller, D H. 


Easton 


Handsaker, M. 
Lafayette Col, Lab. 
Pub. Lib. 

Wilder, F. S. 


East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers Col. 


Edgewood 
Nurnberg, M. 


Erie 
Erie Pub. Lib. 
Gannon Col. Lib., Perry Sq. 


Gettysburg 
Larkin, G. R. 
Saby, R. S. 
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‘Glenside 
Abramson, A. G. 
McMullan, W. N. 
Struve, L, W. . 


Greensburg 


ae an R. 
Potte 
Seton al Col. Lib. 


Greenville 


Funk, A. L. 
Thiel Col. Lab. 


Grove City 
Grove City Col. Lib. 


Harrisburg 


Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Inc., Lib., State | 
Div., 611 Blackstone Bldg. 

Pennsylvania State Lib. 


Haverford 


Hoag, C. G. 
Somers, H. M. 
Street, d a. 
Teaf, H. M, Jr. 


ee 


Hardy, J. H., Jr. 
Temple Univ. Lib., Haver- 
ford Umit, Mull Rd. 


Hershey 
Hershey Junior Col. 


Immaculata 


Madeleine, Sister M. G. 
Marie, Sister J. 


Jenkintown 
Beaver Col. Lab. 


Johnstown 
Cambria Lib, Walnut and 
Washington Sts. 
Johnstown Jumor Col. Lib., 
Cypress Ave 


Lancaster 
Barnes, H. R. 
Bell, A. L. 
Fischer, H. 
E ranklin and Marshall Col. 


Wright, W. 


Lansdowne 


Kaufman, M. 
Vogt, G. L., Jr 


"sG 


- Lewisburg 
Bucknell Univ., Carnegie Lib, 
Peterson, R. 
Lincoln Univ. 
Dirlam, J. B. 
Lincoln Univ., Vail Memorial 
Lib. 
Lianerch - 
Foery, R. W. 


Loretto 
St. Francis Col. Lib. 


Mansfield 
State Teachers Col. Lab. 


McKeesport 
Buchanan, F. 


Meadville 


Allegheny Col, Lib! 
Edwards, A 
Long, L. J. d 


Media 


_ Jefferis, R. P. 


Mercersburg 
Tippetts, C. S. 


Merion 
Huebner, S. S. 


Millersburg s 
Bowman, J. D., Jr. 


Monongahela 
Plesher, M. A. 


Mt. Lebanon 
Blair, J. J. 


Moylan 
Emerson, H. N. 


New Hope 
Moore, C. W. 


New Kensington 
Friedman, B. H. 


New Wilmington 
Creighton, J. W. 
cKee, G. 
Westminster Col. Lib. 


= 


Oakmont 


Lamb, G. A. 
Parker, G. L. 


D 


we 
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Paoli 
Russell, L. H. 


Philadelphia 
Abbott, R. T. 


B 

W 

Anderson, C. J. 

Atkinson, S. K 

Axinn, S. 

SE DC OF 

Barkas, B. W. 

Bell, L. J. 

Belzak, D le 

Bezanson, A. 

Billings, A. G. 

Blumberg, A. J. 

Bonnell, A. T. 

Boonin, L 

Bopp, K. R. 

Brecht, > 

Breyer, R 

Brzyski, S. 

Buckwalter, W. R. 

Budd, T. A. 

Buehler, A. G. 

Burdick, E. D. 

Burley, O. E. 

Bye, R. T. 

Caplan, Jerome E., 3817 Wal- 
nut St. 

Capp, S. B. 

Carlock, J. E., Jr. 

Col. of Chestnut Hill, Lib. 

Cochran, H. A. 

Cowherd, HS, 

Croll, P. D. 

David, E W. 

Davis, 5. 

Donald, Ee 600 Packard 
Bldg. 


Dae Corp., 1710 Fidelity 
Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 

Drake, L. A. 

Drexel Inst. Lib. 

Fed. Res. Bank of Phila- 
delphia Lib., P. O. Box 
1394 

Felsten, B. E. 

Fenninger, C. W. 

Fisher, W. E. 

Flubacher, J. F 

Frain, H. L. 

Free Lib. of Philadelphia, 
e Dept. Middle City 

ta. 

Freund, A. M. 

Gemmill, P. F. 

Gill, J. D. 

Gosfield, A. 

Grodinsky, J. 

Halpin, C. A. Jr. 

Hamberg, D. 


ti 


Lan 


American Economic Association 


Hamot, H. B. 


A . Curtis Pub. 
CO. Inde ependence Sq. 


Houston, F. 
Hovde, H. T. 
Huebner, G. G. 
Jeremiah, D. B. 
Johnson, E. R. 
Johnson, M. M. 
Kepler, E. C. 
Kuznets, 5, 


S: 
Lasalle Col. Lib., 20th St. 
and Olney Ave. 
Livingston, J. A. 


Maller, O. 
Markovitz, J. 
McD ermott, 
McLaughlin, 
Mead, E 


Miller, S. L., Jr. 
Morgenstein, >. 
Muller, E. W 
Newman, W. H. 
Nittinger, R. A. 
Ostrum, A. C. 
Palmer, G. L. 
Patterson, E. M. 

Patterson, EE 

Pennsylvania Area Cal. Cen- 
ters Lib., 1808 Spring 
Garden St. 

Pennsylvania Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. Lib., 6th and Wal- 
nut Sts., 3rd FI. 

Pitt. E H.: 

Polek, P. J. 

Plummer, W. C. 

Provident Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. of Philadelphia Lab., 
P. O. Box 7379 

Raffaele, J. A. 

Reder, M. W. 

Roberts, T. 

Rohrbaugh, D. W. 

Rorem, C. R. 


À. 


Rowlands, D. T. 

St. Josepl’s Col. Lib., 54 
and City Line Ave. 

Sass, F 

Saurino, B. 


Pennsylvania 


Schmookler, J. 
Scholz, K. eh fe 


Siegelman, L. 


nut St. 

Stevenson, J. A. 

Stone, J. K. 

Szucs, M. J. 

Taylor, G. W. 

Temple Univ., Sullivan Me- 
morial Lab. 

Temple Univ. Lib., Cedar- 
brovk Unit, Pickering and 
Ellett Sts. 

Trump, R. M. 

Turner, C. L. 

U. S. Dept. of Agric. Lib., 
Philadelphia Br., Bankers 
Sec. Bldg. 

Warrington, W. E. 

Watson, A. N, 


Worley, E M. 


Pittburgk 


Bach, G. L. 

Blackburn, R. F. 

Boer, A E 

Bowers, R. 

Carnegie Free Lib. of Al- 
legheny 

Carnegie Insi. of Tech. 
Mam Lib., 240 Industries 
Hall 

Carnegie Lib., Period. Dept., 
4400 Forbes Si. 

Cave, E. W. 

Cooper, W. W. 

Crawford, J. M. 

d’Essipri, M. 

Duquesne Univ. Lib., Locust 
and Colbert Sts. 

Ferguson, J. M. 

Field, K. 

Flocken, I. G. 

Frucht, pp 

George, W, D. 


. Bus. Res. 
57 


3 

@ 
MOE! 
E 


Koos, T. L. 


Pa DR 


Lanfear, V. W. 

Lesher, C. E. 

McKay, M. K, 

Mellin, G. M 

Miller, S. L. 

Mount Mercy Col. Lib., 3333 
Fifih Ave. 

Mudge, E. W. 

Newbury, F. D. 

Pennsylvania Col. for 
eg Lib., Woodland 


Plowman, E. G. 

Roherts, D. R. 

Rossell, R. T. 

Ryan, John T., Jr., 130 York- 
Shire Rd. 


Sawyer, R. F 
Schmidt, W. E 
Scott, R. H. 
Slesinger, R. E. 
Stone, E. C 
Thompson, J. H 
Tyson, F. 
Ulmer, C. D 


Univ. of Pittsburgh, Bur. of 
Bus. Res., 2117 Cathedral 
of Learning 

Umv. of Pittsburgh, Cathe- 
dral of Learning 

Van Syckle, C. 


L X 
. 
D 
H 


Wendt, E. 

Wunder, C. 
- Plymouth 

Riley, J. J. 


Quakertown 
Bryski, A. J. 


Reading 


Albright Col. Lib. 
Reading Pub. Lib. 
Russell, S. B. 


Riegelsville 
Fenninger, L., Jr. 


Scranton 


Marywood Col. Lib, P. O. 
Box 491 
Univ. of Scranton Lab. 


Selensgrove 
Susquehanna Univ. Lib. 
Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College 

Spring City 
Hayman, H. H. 


Geographical List 


State College 
Babione, F. 


negie Lib. 
Reedy, J. H. Jr. 
Struble, D. K. 
Thomson, N. B. 
Waters, R. H. 


Summit Hill 
Michalik, B. A. 


Swarthmore 
Cox, R, 
Malin, P. M. 
McCahan, D. 
Meinkoth, M. R. 
Pennsylvania State Col. Cen- 
ter Lib., 855 Harvard Ave. 
Pierson, F. C. 
Seybold, J. W. 
Smith, C. A. 
Swarthmore Col. Lib. 
Tripp, L. R. 
Wilcox, C. 


Thornton 
Snyder, R. M. 


Upper Darby 
Herman, E. S. 
Kahler, C. M. 
Kiebala, J., Jr. 
Lutz, J. P. 
Sabatino, R. A. 


Verona 
Shattuck, L. A., Jr. 


Villanova 


Gordon, W. J. 
Villanova Col. Lab. 


Wallingford, 
Whittlesey, C. R. 


Washington 


Bray, W. C. 

Hartenstein, F. V. 

May, J. W. 

Waltersdorf, M. C. 

Washington and Jefferson 
Col., Memorial Lib. 


Waynesburg 
Waynesburg Col. Lib, 


West Chester 
Brainerd, C. P. 


West Lancaster 
Everett, W. E. 


Wilkes Barre 
Wilkes Col. Lib. 


Williamsport 
Galpert, E. F. 


Wynnewood 
Woerner, K. 


Yeadon 
Lutz, W. H. 


PUERTO RICO 


Aguadilla 
Labadie, J. 


Bayamón 
Martino, J. R. 


Mayguez 
Rivera, H. J. 
Roig, Pedro J. Vergne, Box 
1345 


Univ. of Puerto Rico, Col. of 
Agric. and Mechanical 
Arts 


- Rio Piedras 

Diaz, M. O. 

Di Venuti, B. 

Novick, D. 

Novick, M. B. 

Okuda, K. 

Univ. of Puerto Rico, Soc. 
Sct. Res. Center 

Univ. of Puerto Rico Lib., 
Agric. Exp. Sta. 

ue of Puerto Rico, Univ. 

ib. 


San German 


Poly Inst. of Puerto Rico 
Lib. 


San Juan 
Cordero, R. de J. 


Santurce 


Bermudez, J. 
Esteves, V. R. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Edgewood ` 
Bliss, Z. W. 


Johnston 
Wilson, H. W. 


Kingston 
Briggs, W. S, 
Kimball, M. 
Rhode Island State Col. Lib. 
Rockafellow, R 
Schwartz, E. 


Newport 
Klein, S. A. 


Providence 


Beatty, W. C. 

Bosland, C. C. 

Brown Univ. Lib. 

Foley, J. H., Jr. 

Hartland, P, C. 

Morgan, J. a 

Maroni, Y. R 

Pembroke Col. Lib., Brown 
Univ, Lab, 

Providence Col, Lib. 

Providence Pub, Lib, 

Quirk, C. 

Rhode Island S tate Lib, 

Smith, H. M. 

Smith, V. EL. 

Stoltz, M. P. 

Swerling, B. 

Taft, P 


Westerly 
Williams, C. S. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 


Citadel Lib. 
Reilly, M. A. 


Clemson 
Powers, R. 


Clemson College 
Aull, G. H. 


Columbia 


Derrick, S. M. 
McCutchen, G. 


of South C arolina, 
McKissick Memorial Lib. 
. Period. Rim. 
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Gaffney 
Limestone Col. Lib. 


Greenville 


Bob Jones Univ. Lib. 
Furman Unio. Lib. 
Heatwole, R. W. 


Newberry 


Aman, J. A. 
Graves, L. B. 


Orangeburg 
Southern, J. 


Rock Hill 
Winthrop Col., Carnegie Lib. 


Spartanburg 
Converse Col. Lib. 


Summerville 
Van Voorhis, R. H. 


Sumter 
Morris Col. Lab. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Brookings 


Smythe, L. T. 
South Dakota State Col., 
Lincoln Memorial Lab. 


Huron 
Huron Col. Lab, 


Mitchell 
Dakota Wesleyan Univ. 


Pierre 
South Dakota Free Lib. Com. 


Sioux Falls 


Augustana Col. Lib. 
Person, W. 
Sioux Falls Col. Lib. 


Vermillion 


Jones, J. P. 

Mathis, P. C. 

Patterson, R. F. 

Univ. of South Dakota Lib. 
Whitlow, C. J. 


Yankton 


Janssen, H. 
Kravitz, B. 
Yankton Col. Lib. 


R.I.-Tenn. 


TENNESSEE 


Bristol 


Guyton, P. L. 
King Col. Lib. 


Chattanooga 


Kampmeier, R. A. 
Univ. of Chattanooga Lab. 


Clarksville 
Austin Peay State Cel. 


Cookeville 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. Lib. 


Greeneville 


Austin, R. C. 
Tusculum Col. Lab. 


Harrogate 
Lincoln Memorial Univ, Lab. 


Jackson 
Union Univ, Lib. 


Jefferson City 
Carson-Newman Col, Lab. 


Kingsport 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Bus. Lib. 


Knoxville 


Bertram, R. F. 
Boedecker, K. A. 
Buchanan, J. M. 
Campbell, A. S. 
Clark, L. H. 
Deupree, R. G. 
Glocke, T. W. 
Goeltz, J. D. 
Hales, C. A. 
Howard, i Gi 
Hudson, W. J. 
Knòxville Col. Lab. 
Lamke, À. 
Lawson McGhee Lib. 
Macon, 
McPherson, W. K. 
Neuner, E E Jr 
Read, W. 
Roberts, M J, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Tech. Lib 
Univ. of Tennessee Lib. 
Ward, F. B 
White, C. P. 


Lebanon 
Cumberland Univ. Lib. 


Madison College 
Madison Col., Druillard Lib. 


Tenn.-Texas 


Martin 


Uniw. of Tennessee, Junior 
Col, Lib. 


Maryville 


Maryville Col., Lanar Me- 
morial Lib, 


Memphis 


Buckingham, F. A. 
Goodwyn Inst. Lab. 
Hochmann, 

Hon, R C. 

Junkin, W. R. 

ead Col., 807 Walker 


Memphis Niate Col., Educa. 
Div. Lib. 

Moloney, J. F. 

Southwestern Lab. 


Milligan College 
Milligan Col. Lab. 


Murfreesboro 
M iddle Tennessee State Col. 


Lib. 


Nashville 


A, and I. State Col. Lib. 

Campbell, R. A. 

Carlson, R. E. 

Crouch, C. E. 

Fisk Univ. Lib. 

George Peabody Col. for 
Teachers 

Heck, V. C. 

Hope, J, 1 

Joint Üniv. Lib. 

McKean, R. N. 

Nicholls, W. H. 

Rasmussen, E. G. 


Shahan, E 
Stocking, S W. 
Ward, J. E. 


Pressmen’s Home 
Int. Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, Serv. 
Bur. 
Sewanee 
Univ, of South Lab. 


TEXAS 


Abilene 
Abilene Christian Col Lib. 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. Lib. 
McMurray Col. Lib. 
Alpine 
A + SE State Teachers Col. 
ib, 
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Amarillo 
Amarillo Pub, Lab. 


Arlington 


Armstrong, A. B 
North Texas SE Col. Lab. 


Austin 
Allen, R. A. 
Ayres, C. E. 
Brown, J. 
Chute, A. 
Clark, D. 
Cox, A. B. 
Dolley, J. 
Dyche, D. 
Fitzgerald, J, A. 
French, R. 

Greif, E. C. P 
Hale, E. E. 
Hamilton, D. B., Jr. 


E. 
H. 
M. 
C: 
H 
J. 
W. 


Prather, C. L. 

Samuel Huston Col. Lib. 

Simmons, C 

Smith, E. G. 

Snell, H. K. 

Stockton, J. R. 

Texas State Lib. 

Thompson, C. C. 

Univ. of Texas Lib., Serials 
Aquisition 

Walker, C. E 

Watt, j. R. 

Welsh, C. A. 

Zimmermann, E. W. 


Belton 


Mary Hardin-Baylor 
Lib., Baylor Sta. 


Col. 


Big Spring 
Toward County Junior Col, 
Lab. 


Brownwood 
H one Payne Col. Lib., Box 
493 


Merzbach, L. H 
Southwestern Univ., Daniel 
Baker Col. Lib. 


Bryan 
Fouraker, L. E. 


Canyon 


West Texas Siate Teachers 
Col. Lib 
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College Station 
Adams, I. G: 
Clark, F. B. 
Hamilton, T. R. he 
Leland, T. W. 
Liebhafsky, BE: 
Morgner, A. 
Putnam, R. 
Randle, C. W. 
Schenk, W. z 
Sumner, V. D 


Texas A. and M. Col, Lab. 


Commerce 


East Texas State Teachers 
Col. Lab. 


Corpus Christi 
C ie Christi Junior Col. 


McMillan, TE; de 
Crandall 

Grubbs, K. R. 
Dallas 

Dallas Col, Lib., 500 N. Ak- 


ard St. 

Dallas Pub. Lib. 

Davis, J. 

Faught, W. À. 

Fed. Res. Bank of Dallas Lib. 

Goodstein, B. M 

Irons, W. H. 

Johnson, K. W. 

Mayes, H. 

McCreary, J. W, 

Pritchett, W. M. 

Rosof, 
Bldg. 

Sharp, L. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, B SC 

Southern Methodist Univ. 


Lab. 
va Admin. Br. Office 10, 
Deputy Admin., 1114 Com- 
merce St. 
Zingler, E. K. 
Zook, P. D. 


Denton 

Barton, S. B. 

Johnson, J 

Lang, A. 5. 

Melton, R. B. 

North Texas State Teachers 
Col. Lib. 

Shelton, D. W. 

Texas State Col. for Women, 
Bralley Memorial Lib. 


El Paso 


Col. of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy Lab. 


"Raymond, Wilson ` 


ask 
em 
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2 Ft. Worth 
Pub. Housing Admin., Reg. 
Econ., 725 T. and P. Pas- 
senger Bldg. , 
ub. Lib. 
Teras Christian Univ. Lib. 
Texas Wesleyan Col. Lib. 


Galveston 
Rosenberg Lib. 


Georgetown 


Southwestern Univ., 
Memorial Lib, 


Hawkins 
Jarvis Christian Col, Lib. 


Houston 


Buechel, F. A. 

Giles, J. B. 

Gonzales, R. J. 

Gordon, W. C. 

Hodges, J. E. 

Houston, Pub. Lab. 

Rice Inst. Lib. , P.O, Box 1892 
Sowell, Richard M., 10 W. 


Lane 

Texas State Umv. for Ne- 
groes Lib. 

Univ. of Houston Lib., St. 
Barnard at Wheeler 

Univ. of St. Thomas Lib. 
3812 Montrose Blvd. 


Huntsville 


Estill Lib., Sam Houston 
State Teachers Col. 


Kerrville 
Murdoch, A. E. 


Kilgore 
Kilgore Col. Lib, 
Kingsville 


Texas Col. of Arts and Ind. 
Lib. 


Cody 


Lubbock 
Clover, V. T. 
Gibson, E. W. 
Texas Tech. Col. Lib, 
Wiesen, T. F 


Marshall 
Bishop Col. Lib. 
East Texas Baptist Col. 
Wiley Col., Carnegie Lib. 


Nacogdoches 


Cornish, R. S. 
Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers Col. Lib. 


American Economic Association 


Panhandle 
Warren, D. M. 


San Antonio 


Anthone, S. V, 

Bowman, À. C. 

Forsyth, F, H. 

Hendricks, H. G. 
Incarnate We ord Col, Lib. 
Kohnen, G. B 

Our Lady of Lake Col. Lib. 
San Antonio Pub. Lib. 
Shapiro, H. A. 

Trinity Univ, Lib. 


San Marcos 


Southwest Texas State 
Teachers Col. Lib. 


Sherman 


Austin Col. Lib. 
McCloud, L. W. 


Stephenville 
J Pee nee Agric. Col. 
tH, 


Tehuacana 
Westminster Col. Lib. 


Tyler 
Carnegie Pub. Lib. 
Texas Col. Lab. 
Tyler Junior Col. 


Waco 


Baylor Univ. Lib., Box 307, 
Baylor Univ. Sta. 


Weatherford 
Weatherford Col. Lib. 


Wichita Falls 


Hardin Col., Martin Lib. 
Kemp Pub. Lab. 


UTAH 


Cedar City 
Br. Agric. Col. Lab. 


Logan 
Arrington, L. J. 
Israelson, V. L. 


Murray, E. B. 
Utah Agric. Col. Lib. 


Ogden 
Carnegie Free Lib. 


Provo 


Pond, A. S. 
Provo Pub. Lib. 


Salt Lake City 


Adams, T. C. g 
Beal, T. B. 
Bearnson, J. B. 
Due, J. F. 
Mahoney, J. R. 
Rasmussen, J. J. 
Richardson, R. C, 
Stucki, R. 

Thomas, G. 

Univ. of Utah Lib. 
Walker, D. 
Wesiminster Col, Lib, 


VERMONT 


Bennington 


Bennington Col. Lib. 
Mendershausen, H. 


Bethel 
Dimock, M. E. 


Burlington 
Andrews, B. R. 
Briggs, L. L. 

Groat, G. G. ` 
Grosscup, Gr 
Knollmeyer, L. E. 
Lohman, P. H. 
Trinily Col. Lib. 

Univ. of Vermont Lib. 


eae 


Fife 
Middicbury Col. Lib. 
Phalan, J. L 
Prentice, J. S. 
Stratton, S. S. 


Montpelier 


Edmiston, H. H, 
Limber, R. C. 
Meredith, L. D. 

Nat. a Ins, Co. Lib. 


ond, À. 
Vermont State Lib. 
Northfield 
Landry, R. S. 


Norwich 


Carter, W. A. 
Lounsbury, R. H. 
Norwich Univ. Lib. 
Peisch, A. M. 


Poultney 
Akerstrom, C. E. 


Richmond 
Heatherington, D. F. 


Texas-Vt 


Vt.-Va. 


St. Johnsbury 
Goodrich, E. E. 


Winooski Park 
| St. Michael’s Col. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria 


Allen, E. L. 
Ball, R. M. 


Burhans, N. C. 
Burnett, E. P. 
Cherington, P. W. 
Denison, E. F. 
Dickens, P 


Gallahuc, E. 


Larsen, H. C. 
Lowenstein, F. 
' Magnusson, L. 
Miller, J. F. 
Miller, P. L. 

. Mohn, K. B 
Nagel, A. W. 
Nelson, R. W. 
Oliver, R. W. 


"y 


haw, 

Sherrard, A. 

Sher rard, E. H. 
Smith, T 
Spingarn, E. D. W. 
_ Sullivan, C. Gem 


I Tierney, J. L 
Wehrwein, C F. 
Woolley, H. B. 


Geographical List 


Annandale 
Homer, W. M. 


Arlington 


Anderson, D. S. 
Atkinson, L. J. 
Atkinson, W. M. 


Bennett, W. B. 
Blackman, H. H. 
Blake, A. 
Bloom, M. 
Blum, F. H. 
Bonnell, E. T. 
Bonnell, V. C. 
Brodsky, N. 
Brown, S. L. 
Brunner, E., Jr. 
Bryant, L. C. 
Bullock, R. J. 
Cain, L, F. 
Coffman, R. H. 
Costanzo, G. N. 
Custard, H. L. 
Dean, P. N. 
Dessel, M. D. 
Doyle, J.B, Jr. 
Eakens, R. H. S. 


Farioletti, M. 
Feldstein, M. J. 
Ferger, W. F. 
Fetter, T. A. 
Fischer, P. A. 
Fisher, A. J. 
Folk, O. H. 
Frank, I. 
Fritz, W. G. 
Galbreath, C 
Gilbert, R. V. 
Goldstein, S. 
Golstein, H. T. 
Gordon, N. N. 
Green, P. M. 
Gross, B. M. 
Grove, E. 1 
Harlan, C. L 


Hart, William T., 4306 N. 


Fairfax Dr., Apt. A 
Hassell, E. W. 
Hayden, B. R. 


Irwin, H. 
Johnson, S, 


Johnson, W. S. 
Kelly, E. W. 
Knappen, L. S. 
Kramer,.C. 


Landay, D. M 
Lehrer, M. 
Leighton, L. 
Lerner, E. R. 
Lerner, P. A. 
Loewy, H. 
Losee, G. C. 
Lovass, L. 
Lowery, D. 


Mason, J. E. 
McBride, J. W. 
McDiarmid, Q. J. 
Meyer, R. 
Miller, H. P. 
Morrison, L. A. 
Mullenbach, P. 
Okun, J. L. 
©mohundro, E. H. 
Osias, M S. 
Parsons, C. G. 
Peel, F, W. 
Persons, C. E. 
Pettee, J. C 
Pincus, J: 
Piovia, F, 
Follard, G. M. 
Price, R. C. 
Ratzlaff, C. J. 
Reedy, T. W. 
Riley, H. E. 
Ryan, F. W. 
Sanderson, F. H. 
Schepmoes, D. F. 
Shepard, E. F. 
Silverstrand, ED 
Smith, D F. 
Stocking, C. A. 
Terborgh, G. W. 
Terrill, R. P. 
Tyson, D. 
Tyson, L. S. 
Ulmer, M. J. 
Umstott, H. D. 
Vermeer, J. 
Vernon, K, 
Wandel, W. H. 


Wardwell, e A. R. 


Warren, F. G. 
Weinberg, E. 
Winslow, E. M 
Witcover, H. W. 
Yaffa, I. 
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278 


Young, B. O. 
Zempel, A. 


Ashland 


Randolph-Macon Col., Wal- 
ter Hines Page Lib. 


Blacksburg 


Johns, V. O. 
Miller, B. O. 
Virginia Poly. Inst. Lib. 


Bridgewater 
Wright, C. C, 


Charlottesville 


Gee, W. 

Hyde, D. C. 

Kincaid, E. A. 

McKinney, G. W., Jr. 

Mikesell, R. F. 

Seip, J. R. 

Shay, R. P. 

Starnes, G. T. 

Thomas, L. 

Univ. of Virginia, Alderman 
Lib. 

Vining, R. 

Whitehill, A. M., Jr. 

Wright, D. M. 


East Falls Church 
Solterer, J. 


Emory 
Emory and Henry Col. Lib. 


Fairlington 
Weiss, S. 


Falls Church 


Anderson, C. E. 
Anderson, K., L. 
Arnow, K. 


Fisher, J. L. 
Glaser, E. 
Goldwasser, B. C. 
Hanna, F. A. 
Holthausen, D. M. 
Jones, S 

Leven, M. 
Lillaston, J. B. 
Osterbind, C. C. 
Rapkin, C. 
Robinson, J. A. 
Wein, H. H. 
Weinfeld, W. 


Farmville 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


\ Å 


American Economic Association 


Ft. Eustis 
Mcllwain, B. A. 


Fredericksburg 


Dodd, J. H. 
Sublette, M, H. 


Goldvein 
Pixley, R. A. 


Hampden-Sydney 
Hampden-Sydney Col. Lib. 


Hampton 
eg Insi., Huntington 
ib. 


Harrisonburg 
Madison, Col. Lib. 


Herndon 
Palmer, J. T. 


Hollins 
C oche Memorial Lib., Hollins 


ol, 
Jackson, K. C. 


Lexington 

Griffith, E. C. 

Hancock, G. D. 

Howard, E. H. 

Hutcheson, H. H. 

Phillips, M. O. 

Fucker, R. H. 

Virginia Military Inst. Lib. 

Washington and Lee Univ., 

2 es Hail, McCormick 

tb. 


Lorton 
Hart, S. K. 


Lynchburg 


Blood, A. K. 

Lynchburg Col 

Randolph-Macon Womans 
Col. Lib. 


Lynnhaven 
Holm, E. E., Jr. 


McLean 


Carroll, M. R. 
Horne, R. L. 
Horowitz, D. L. 
Scattergood, M. 
Warburton, A. A.. 
Warburton, C. A. 


New Alexanäria 
Bertrand, R. 


Virgini: 


Norfolk 

Armed Forces Staff Col, NS 
Supply Officer 

Col. of William and Mar: 
Lib., Norfolk Div. 

Col. of William ond Mary, Si 
Helena Ext, Lib., Box 252 
Berkley Sta. 

Pirginia State Col, Norfoll 
Div., 812 Wood St. 


North Arlington 
Janes, W, G. 


Petersburg 
Branting, Briant F,, 402 Dan- 
ville Ave., Colonial Height: 
Virginia State Col., Johnstor 
Memorial Lib. 


Richmond 

Donnahoe, A. S. 

Fed. Res. Bank of Richmonc 
Lib., 9th and Franklin Sts 

Hudson, J. T., Jr. 

Jones, D. L., Jr. 

Lumpkin, R. P. 

Pinchbeck, R. B. 

Richmond Pub. Lib., 101 E 
Franklin St. 

Thomas, H. P. 

Vet. Admin., Br. 4, Deputy 
Admin., 900 N. Lombardy 


St. 
Virginia State Lib. 


Roanoke 
Fishburn, J. P. 


Sabot 
Alvis, V. Q. 


Salem 


Poindexter, J. C. 
Roanoke Col., Bittle Memo- 


vial Lib. 


Saluda 
May, R. A. 


Staunton 


Black, A. G. 
Mary Baldwin Col, Lib., 


Sweet Briar 


Boone, G. 
Sweet Briar Col. Lib. 


University 
Snavely, T. R. 


Va.-W.Va. 


University of Richmond 


Modlin, E M. 
Pierce, L. F. 
Univ. of Richmond Lib. 


Vienna 

Koenig, H. J. 

Lindeman, J. 

McMurray, J. P. 

Means, G. C. 

Wickens, A. J. 

Wickens, D. L. 
Williamsburg 

C GR of Wiliam and Mary 


Corey, H NÌ. 
Marsh, C. E. 
Roberts, FE, 
Southworth, S. D. 
Taylor, A. G. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellevue 
McGrath, W. H. 


Bellingham 


Western Washington Col. of 
Educa. Lib. 


Cheney 


Eastern Washington Col. of 
Educa. Lib. 


College Place 


Schneider, W. M. 
Walla Walla Col. Lib. 


Ellensburg 


Central Washington Col of 
Educa. Lab. 
Hall, R. A. 


Everett 


Everett Pub. Lib., 2700 Hoyt 
Ave. 


Lacey 
St. Martin’s Col. Lib, 


Longview 
Longview Pub. Lib. 
Olympia 
Washington State Lib., Tem- 
ble of Justice 
Parkland 
Pacific Lutheran Col. Lib. 


Pullman 
Buchanan, M. T. 


Geographical List 


Campbell, C A. 

Compton, W. M 

Guthrie, J. A. 

Haines, D. R. 

Jacobs, C. D. 

Jenkins, L. A. 

Lee, M. W. 

N elson, Li 

Paschke, J. W. 

Potter, A N. 

State Col. of Washington 
Lib., Acquisitions Dept., 
Serials Sec. 

Thayer, R. I. 

Tousley, R. D. 

Yoder, F, R. 


Renton 


Edminster, Robert R., A 3 
Cedar River Park 


Seattle 


Anderson, R. B. 
Buechel, H. T. 
Butterbaugh, G. I. 
Cannon, A. M. 
Cheley, W.T, 
Dance, M. E. 
Demmery, J. 
Doleshy, F. 
Engle, N. H. 
Gillingham, J. B. 
Gregory, H. E 
Hald, 


Merritt, O. W., Seattle Post 


Intelligencer, P.O. Box. 
1909 


Metzger, J. 

Mund, V. A. 

Nat. Bank of Commerce, 1100 
2nd Ave. 

Porter, Ge D 

Preston, H 

A GE Col. Zä 900 Broad- 


Seattle Pacific Col. Lib., 3307 
Third Ave 

Seattle Pub, Lib., Period. 
Dept., 4th and M adison Sts. 

Simpson, F. R. O. 

Skinner, M. M., 

Univ. of Washington Lib. 

Vet. Admin., Br. ll, Ex- 
change Bldg. 


Wells, P. J. 
Wheeler, B. O. 
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Williams, E. 
Worcester, D. A, Jr. 
Wright, L. A. 


Spokane 


Carroll, C. 

Guthrie, Wayne E., 320 S. 
Cannon 

Spokane Pub. Lib. 

Whitworth Col. Lib. 


Tacoma 


Col. of Puget Sound Lib. 

Snider, H. 

Tacoma Pub. ` Lib., Tacoma 
Ave. 


Vancouver 
Clark Col., Fourth Plain Rd. 


Veradale 
Pettibone, W. 


Walla Walla 
Chambers, E. J. 


Pub, Lib. 
Whitman Col, Lib. 
Washougal 

Akerman, C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Athens 
Concord Col. Lib. 


Bethany 


Bethany Col. Lib. 
Kyler, R. H 


Buckhannon 


Lockard, E. K. 
West Virginia Wesleyan Col. 
Lib. 


Charleston 


Kanawha County Pub. Lib. 
Morris Harvey Col. Lib. 


Elkins 
Davis and Elkins Col. Lib. 


Fairmont 


Bell, W. de 
Fairmont State Col. Lib. 
Hand, G. H 


Glenville 
Glenville State Teachers Col. 
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Huntington 
Marshall Col., James E Mor- 
row Lib. 
Taylor, W. H. 


Institute 
West Virginia Stale Cal, Lib. 


Morgantown 


Coleman, R. W. 
Dadisman, A. J. 
Fishman, B. G, 
Fishman, L. 

Perkey, J. B., Jr. 
Robeits, E. Ò. 

Shilland, P. D. 

Tower, R. B. 

Vickers, E. H. 

West Virginia Univ. Lih, 


New Martinsville 


Simons, A. M. 
Simons, M. W. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton 


Bober, M. M. 
Lawrence Col. Lib. 
Matthews, R. S. 
McConagha, W. A. 


Badger 


Elperin, R. H. 
Grossman, M. C. 
Kahn, L. B. 
Mesmer, T. C. 


Beloit 
Beloit Col. Lib. 


Dodgeville 
Temby, J. L. 


Eau Claire 


State Teachers Col. 
Wallin, J. R 


Janesville 


McJoynt, T. L., Janesville 
a otton Co., 220 N. Franklin 


Kenosha 


Bingham, V. A. 
Gilbert M. Simmons Lib., Li- 
brary Park 


La Crosse 
State Teachers Col. Lib. 


Madison 
Alexander, C. K. 


Anderson, G. K. 
Atkinson, T. R. 


Ellenbogen, T. 
Ellsworth, P. T. 
Elwell, F. H, 
First, R. K. 
Gary, H. C. 
Gaumnitz, E, A. 
Genovese, F. C. 
Gerdes, V. 


Haynes, e 


Kessler, A. 
Kiekhofer, W. H. 


Legislative Ref. Lib., State 


Capitol 
Lescohier, D. D. 
Levinson, D. 


Raushenbush, P. A. 


Ritter, C. F. 
Ritter, L. S. 
Roesler, T. W. 
Saucerman, R. C. 
Schur, L. M. 
Shabana, Z. M. 
Struck, S. H. 
Suagee, F. F. 
Trumbower, H. R, 
Ulriksson, V. 
Wilcox, W. W. 
Wilkie, H. W. 
Wilkie, J. A. 


Wilmot, W. V. Jr. 


Witte, E. E. 


W.Va.-Wis. 
Woodbury, C. 


Yang, 
Young, E 


Menomonie 


Stout Inst. Lib. 
Sutker, M. 


Middleton 


Bronfenbrenner, J. 
Bronfenbrenner, 
Evans, M. L. 


Milwaukee 


Ackerman, 5. 

Building Service Employees 
Int. Union, Res. Dept., 21: 
W. Wisconsin Ave. 


Calkins, F. J. 
Cardinal Stritch Col. Lib. 
3221 S. Lake Dr. 
Cota, L. S. 
Divine, T. F. 
Fliss, N. J. 
Foregger, E. H. 
Froelich, 
Gardescu, P. S. 
Hayward, J. O. 
Johnson, E 2 


sin Ave. 

Milwaukee-Downer, Col., 
Chapman Memorial Lib. 

Milwaukee Pub. Lib., 814 W 
Wisconsin Ave. 

Milwaukee Vocational Schoa 
Lib., 1015 N. 6th St. 

Oakes, R. H. 

Reed, J. R. 

Reuss, M. M. 

Ryan, L. V. 

Schwartz, D. A. 

Seeboth, D. 

Spielmans, J. V. 

State Teachers Col. Lib. 

Tandy, W. L. 

Tobin, C. J. 

West, R. J. 


Oshkosh 


Bray, CP 
State Teachers Col. 


Racine 


Consumers Steel and Suppl 
Co., Seventeenth and Hol 
born 

Freeman, C. G. 

Lang, R. O. 

Myers, L. B. 

Packard, H. M. 


Wis.-Service 


Univ. 


Ripon 
Ripon Col., Lane Lib. 
Salsburg, S. W. 


River Falls 


Bloom, A. 
State Teachers Col, Lab. 


Sheboygan 
Wright, W. F. 


Spring Valley 
Meacham, C. W. 


Stevens Point 
State Teachers Col. 


Superior 
State Teachers Col, Lib. 


Watertown 
Northwestern Col, Faculty 


Waukesha 


Bruhn, M. C. 
Carroll Col. Lib. 
Hart, D. J. 

W aukesha Pub, Lib. 


Wauwatosa 


Hessburg, F. C. 
Scrimshaw, S. 


West De Pere 
St. Norbert Col. Lib. 


Whitewater 
State Teachers Col. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne 
Carnegie Pub. Lib. 


Wyoming State Lib., 
breme Court Bldg. 


Su- 


Laramie 


Conwell, R. E. 
Nussbaum, F. L. 
Univ. of Wyoming Lib. 


CANADA 
Alberta 


Edmonton 
Univ. of Alberta Lib. 


of Wisconsin, Ext. 
Center Lib., 620 Lake Ave. 


Geographical List 


CARE OF POSTMASTER, 
ARMY POST OFFICE 


New York, New York 


Adjut. Gen. Ref. Lib., 
OMGUS, APO 742 

Allied Info. Serv. Trieste, 
Deputy OIC, APO 209 

Beckner, E. R 

Block, M. 

Dreiman, L. 5. 

Dulles, É. L. 

E and CR Div., OMGUS, 
Ee Warehouse, 


Fraser, H. F. 

Gernand, A, C. 

Gottlieb, M. 

Heller, W. W. 

Hillhouse, A. M. 

Hoeber, F, P. 

ICD-OMG W, Baden U.S., 
Germanistic S ociety Gift, 


Info. Center Stuttgart, 
Oper, Freiburg, F Zone, 
APO 154 


ICD-OMG W, Baden U.S., 
Germanistic Society Gift, 
Info. Center Stuttgart, 
Gre MainzF Zone, APO 


ICD-OMG, Baden U.S., Info. 
Center S iutigart, O peration 
Tueb F Zone, APO 154 

ICD-OMG, Hesse, U.S. 
Info. Center Frankfurt, 
APO 633, for Info. Centers 

Info. Seru, Br. H 2 USFA, 
APO 777, Features Unit 

Kirby, R. M. 

Lee, H. 

McFeaters, M. C. 

Murray, M. G. 

Nelson, S 

Pancoast, O., Jr. 

Price, C. H. 

Rogers, H. O. 

Rauzitsky, P, M. 

Salzburg Seminar, APO 541 

SH 

U. S. Info. “Center Regens- 
burg, OMG Bavaria, APO 
407° D204 CO D 

U. S Info. Center Vienna, 
ISB HQ USFA for Info. 
Center, APO 777 

Warner, A. J. 


Other Countries 
British Columbia 


Oliver 


MacLean, W., c/o Haynes 
Co-operative Exchange 
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San Francisco, California 


Adams, Q. 

Army Lib’ n, Special Services 
H , HQ Kobe Base, APO 

Boner, J. R. 

Chief C I and E Section, 
APO 500, GHO SCAP, 
e Military Agency Gift 


Chief Civil Info. and Educa. 
for Tokyo, Imp. Univ. Lib., 
GHQ SCAP, Allocation, 
APO 500 

Chinese Mission wn Japan, 
Second Sec., Center for 
Liaison, G 2 GH 
AFPA C: APO 500 

Civil Info and Educa. Sec., 
U. S. Info Centers GHQ 
SCAP, APO 500 

Cornell, Anthony Dac, GHQ 
SCAP CIE, APO 500 

Davis, D. 

Dept. of Pub. Info., 
USAMGIK for Info. 
Centers, APO 235 

RE C. H., Nat. Econ. 

, HQ U USAMGI K, 
2 235-2 

Fine, S. M. 

Janow, S. J., ESS, FT, GHQ, 
SCAP | AP O 500 

Kenney, F. R. 

Kito, F. E. 

Phillips, R. E. 

Ritchie, F. 

Rohrlich, G. F. 

Ross, E. 

Saks, J. I. 

Sandale, A. 

Sapir, M. 

Shavell, H. 

Soong, N Sa Correspond- 
ent FEC,GHQ Advance P 
10, APO 500 

Takahashi, S. 

VAE F. = 

Welsh, E 

Yame, Tare, Chief, CIF E 
Sec., GHỌ, SCAP, APO 
500, E Military Agency; 
Gift P 

Yuan, S, C 


Seattle, Washington 
Paige, A. D. 


Vancouver 


Bell, G. D. 
Jack, L. B. 
Puroy, H. L. 
Ross, E. B. 
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Univ, of British Columbia 
10. ' 

Vancouver Pub, Lib, 


Victoria 


Bur. of Econ. and Statis., 
Dept. of Trade and Ind. 
Victoria Pub. Lib. 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 
Check, S. E. 
MacGibbon, D. A. 
Provincial Lib. 

Sinclair, S. 

Spence, E J. 

United Col, Lib. 

Uniw. of Manitoba, Fort 
Garry Site Lab. 


New Brunswick 


Fredericton 


Univ. of New Brunswick, 
Lib. 


Nova Scotia 


Antigonish 
St. Francis Xavier Univ. Lib. 


Halifax 
Dalhousie Univ, Lab, 


Wolfville 
Acadia Univ. Lib, 


Ontario 


Guelph 
Ontario Agric. Col. Lib, 


Hamilton 
Hamilton Pub. Lib., Main Br. 


Hurd, W, 

Mctvor, R. C. 

McMaster Univ, Lib., West- 
dale 


Kingston 
Curtis, C. A. 
Knox, F. A. 
Mackintosh, W. A. 
Poole, W. H. 
Queen's Univ. Lib. 


London 


Inman, M. K. 
Ivor, D. 
Reilly, E. E, 


American Economic Association 


Univ, of Western Ontario, 
190 St. James St. 


Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Wright, I. 


Otlawa 


Bank of Canada, Res. Dept. 

Barber, C. 

Beattie, J. R. 

Carleton C ol., 268 First Ave. 

Clark, W. C 

Co-o perative Commonwealth 
der Lib., 301 Mel- 
calfe S 

Dept. of R Main Lib., 
Confed. Bldg. 

Dept. of External Afairs 

R of Justice Lib., Justice 


Dept. of Nat. Health and 
Welfare, Dept. Lib., 631 
Jackson Bldg. 

Dept. of Trade and Com., 2 
Temporary Bldg. 

Econ. Res. Lib., Room 2254, 
2 Temp. Bldg. 

Deputy Minister, Dept. of 
Fin., East Block 

Fi irestone, O. J. 

Goldberg, S. A. 

Gordon, H. S. 

House of Commons Reading 
Room 

Isbister, C. M. 

Kemp, H. R. 

Marshall, H. 

Lib. of Parliament 

Perry, G. N. 


Toronto 


Bladen, V. W. 
Canadian Life Assurance Co. 
Lib., 330 University Ave. 

Canadian Tax F ound., 4 Carl- 
ton St. 

Cassidy, H. M. 

Confederation Life Asso., 12 
Richmond St, 

Elliott, G. A. 

Hartog, R. 

Hood, W. C. 

Howard, D. E., 105 Cluny Dr. 

Innis, 

Jackman, W. T. 

Logan, H. A. 

Lougheed, W. F. 

MacGregor, D. C. 

Madden, W., Canadian Un- 
derwriters Asso. Metro- 
politan Bldg. 

SENG Digest Pub. Co., 

, 20 Spadina Rd. 

NEE L 


Other Countries 


Rose, A. 

Saunders, S. A. 

Simpson, Mr., 7 Brule Terr. 

Skeoch, L. A. 

Toronto Pub. Lib., Ref. Div., 
Callege and St, George Sts. 

Triantis, S. 

Univ. of Toronto Lib, 

W. C. Harris and Co., Lid., 

356 Bay Şi. 


Waterloo 


Evangelical Lutheran Semi- 
nary of Canada läb., Wa- 
terlov Col. 


Windsor 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
. Ltd., Audit Dept. 
Horne, G. R, 


Quebec 


Hampstead 
Robinson, T. H, 


Sainte-Anne de la Poca- 
tierce, Kamouraska 


Ecole Superieure d Agricul- 
ture, Bibliotheque 


‘MacDonald College 
MacFarlane, D, L, 


Montreal 


Adams, E. G. 

Bell Tel. Co. of Canada, 
Statis., Econ. Sec. 

Bibliotheque $ at t. Sulpice, 7100 
rue St. 

Beach, E. E 

Blais, VM. 

Bouvier, E. 

Bush, Wiliam S., 104 Tren- 
ton Ave. 

David, P. T. 

Dehem, R. 

Dekock, J. 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, 535 Viger 


ve. 
Franklin, H. F, 
Gutierrez, L. E. 
Heron, J. R. 
Hobbes, V. G. 
Howenstine, E. J., Jr. 
Int. Civil Aviation Org., Rm. 
931, Dominion Sq. Bldg. 
James, F. C. 


D. B. 
McGill Univ. Lib., 3459 Mc- 
Tavish St. 


Other Countries 


McGill Univ., School of Com. 
Lib., Purvis Hall, 1020 Pine 
Ave., , 

Nixon, S. E. 

Pfeffer, I. 

Riches, E. J. 

Royal Bank 2 Canada Lib., 
Head O 

Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, Ref. L 

Surveyer, A. 


COSTA RICA 


San José 


Biblioteca Central de la Um- 
versidad Nacional de Costa 


Rica 

Merten, Alberio, Apartado 
898 

Raventós, J. R. 


Turrialba 
Inter-Amer. Inst. Agric. Sci., 
P.O. Box 74 
Pazos C., Gerardo 


CUBA 


Havana 
Alvarez, J. 
Puente-Duany, R, B, 
Instituto Cultural Cubano 
Norteamericano, Passo de 
Marti 112 
Kates, José, Justiz No. 19 
Leza, W. 
Lépez-Fresquet, R. 
Sotto, L. E 


Ruiz-Gomez, Julian M., Cuba 
160 € altos) 


Univ. de la Havana, Biblio- 
teca General 


Marianao 
Maestri-Arredondo, R. 


Santiago de Cuba 
Serrano, E. E. 


ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires 
Banco Central de la Republica 
Argentina Oficina de Inves- 
tigaciones Economicas 


Geographical List 


Vanier, G. 
Sir George Wiliams Col. of 
Y.M.C.A., 1441 Drumond 


St. 
Woodbury, R. M. 


Quebec 
F m te des Sciences Sociales 


Leblond, A. J. 
Rondeau, Asso. des Construc- 


Central America 
GUATEMALA 


Guatemala 


Amer. Embassy Culins! 
Montealegre, E. 


JAMAICA 


Kingston 
Dir. of Agric., Jamaica Govt. 


MEXICO 


Mexico, D. F. 


Banco de Mexico, S. A. 
Apartado 98 Bis. 

Banco Nacional de Comercio 
Exterior, S. A., Calle de 
Gante No. 15 

Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Paseo de la Reforma 34 

Biblioteca de la Universidad 
A. de Mexico, Calle del Lic. 
Verdad 2 

Campos Salas, O. 

Comision Nacional de Valo- 
GC Venustiano Carranza 


Gomez, A. M. l 

N acional Financiera, A. Á., 
Depto. de Estudios Finan- 
ceros, Apartado No. 353 

Radvanyi, E 

Saenz, Josue, Sierra Tarahu- 
mara 805, Lomas 

Secretaria de la Economia 
Nacional, Dirreccion Ge- 
nerul de Administracion, 
ae Republica Argentina 


Villaseñor, E. 
South America 
Bibliografia, Comision Na- 


cional de Granos y Eleva- 
EE Bme. Mitre 739, Piso 


Caja Nacional de Ahorro 
Pestal 
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turs de Quebec, 267 rue St. 
Paul 


Saskatchewan 


Regina 
Legislative Lib. 
Saskatoon 


Timlin, M. F. 
Univ. of Saskatchewan Lib. 


$ 


Monterrey 


Instituto Technologico y de 
Estudios Superiores, pi 
liotevcu, Ocump 460 

West, He enry H., Banco Mer- 
cantil de M onterrey, Apar- 
tado 148 


NICARAGUA 


Managua 


Biblioteca Economica y Fi- 
nanciera de la Superinten- 
dencia de Bancos 

Mendieta, F. A. 


Matagalpa 
Vita, José 


PANAMA 


Panama 


Biblioteca de la Univ. Inter- 
americana 
Lasso de la Vega, J. N. 


SALVADOR 


Santa Ana 
Ariz, J. M. 


San Salvador 


Banco Central de Reserva de 
El Salvador 


TRINIDAD 


St. Augustine 
Imperial Col, of Tropical 
Agric. Lib. 


Ee Rogelio, Alsina 

9 

Campos, José A., Calle Re- 
conquisto 336 

Enrico, R. A. 

Faculiad de Agronomia y 
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V eterinaria, Biblioteca, 
Avda, San Martin 4453 
Garovagho & Zorraquin, 25 
de Mayo 122 
Libreria Hachette, S. A., 
A aipu 49, Casilla Especial 


Malaccorto, Ernesto, Edificio 
Dodero, Corrientes 389 

Pescuma, M. 

Segre, Mario, Florida 248 

Shaw, A. E. 

Siam, di Tella, Lida. (Propa- 
ganda), Avda, de Maya 
L302 


Union Industrial Argentina, 
Avda, de Mayo 1157 
- Vivas, J. B. 


BOLIVIA 


La Paz 
Merino, F. G. 


BRAZIL 


Florianopolis 


Dias, Wilmar, 73 Rua Vidal 
Ramos 


Porto Alegre 


Lavoura Arrosetra, Palacio 
do Comercio 4 andar 


Recife 


Servico de Divulgacao Agrt- 
cola, Secretaria de Agricul- 
tural, Industria e Commer- 
cio, Praca da-Republica 


Rio de Janeiro 


Biblioteca do Ministerio da 
Fazenda, Avenida Aparico 
Borges, Decimosegundo 
Andar 

Bibliotheca do Ministerio das 
Relacoes Exteriors 

Bulhoes, Octaviv, Rua Raul 
Pompeta, Copacabana 

Lima, José de Quetros, Rua 
Buenos Aires 126 

Gudin, Eugenio, c/o Cia Aux- 
ikar de Empresas Eletricas 
SE Caixa Postal 
8&8 


Guimaraes, J. Nunes, Aveni- 
da Tijuca 1.142 

Instituto de Eletroteenica, Ed. 
Central do Brasil 20 

Mortara, G. 


American Economic Association 


Ribeiro Filho, J. S. 

Servico Informacao Agricola, 
Ministerio da Agricultura, 
Caixa Postal 1523 


Salvador 


Dannemann, G. 

Lino, Raul da Costa, Instt- 
tuto de Cacau da Bahia, 
Caixa Postal 223 


São Paulo 


Biblioteca Publica Municipal, 
Rua da Donsolacao 94 

Departamento da Producao 
Vegetal Biblioteca, Caixa 
Poslal 114 B 

Escola Livre de Sociologia e 
Politica de Sao Paulo, Bib- 
lioteca, Largo de Sao Fran- 
cisco 19 

Escola Livre de Sociologia e 
Politica, Predia Alvares 
Penteado, Largo de Sao 
Francisco 

Escola Superior de Agricul- 
tura Luis Queiros, A/C Li- 
braria Civilizacao Brasile- 
tra, Caixa Postal 199-B 

Ispectoria de Servicos Publi- 
cos, Secretaria Publicas, 
Cx. Postal 189B 

Instituto de Administracao, 
Rua Dr. Vila Nova, 288 

Kafka, A. 

Pisa, Clovis, Estacao Experi- 
mental de Limetra, Cascal- 
ho Via Cordetropolis 

Privitera, Joseph F., Uniao 
Cultural Brasil Estados 
TA Rua Santo Antonto 


Ribeiro, Samuel, Praca 
Ramos de Azevedo 209 
S/A Industrias Reunidas F. 
Matarazzo, Secretaria Ad- 
ministrativa, Predio Conde 
Matarazzo 

Servica de Imigracao e Colo- 
nisacao Biblioteca, Av. 
Rangel Pestana 1438 


CHILE 


Santiago 


Banco Central de Chile 

Biblioteca Central, Universt- 
dad de Chile 

Escuela de Commercio, Av. 
Espana 427 


Guarello, Angel, Casilla 2809 


Other Countries 


Instituto Chileno-N orteamer- 
icano de Culture, Calle 
Huerfanos 696, Casilla 9286 

Subercaseaux, 


COLOMBIA 


Bogota 
Amer. Embassy, Culinst 
Echavarria, Hernan, Aereo 
No. 3651 
Mendez, J. M. 
Molano M., A. 
Posada F., A. J. 
Puerto, Antonio, P.O. Box 


Rudas, Alfonso Palacio, 
Street 75, No, 12 40 
Medellin 


Federacion Nacional de Co- 
merciantes, Seccional de 
Antioquia 


PARAGUAY 


Asuncion 


Banco del Paraguay 
Amer. Embassy Culinst 


PERU 


Lima 
Banco Central de Reserva del 
Peru 
Beltran, P. G. 
Mateo, F. A. 
Superintendencia de Bancos 
Sociedad Nacional Agraria, 
Apartado 350 
Speth, C. W. 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo 


Balsa, Hector, Rambla 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 344 

Belgrano, Gervasio de Posa- 
das, Rincon 454, Piso 3, 
Ese. 319 

Biblioteca Artigas-Washing- 
ton, c/o Amer. Embassy, 
Agraciada 1458 

Biblioteca del Poder Legisla- 
tive (BLA), Palacio Legis- 
lative 

Casa A. Barreiro y Ramos, 
S.A., 25 de Mayo 

Consejo Permanente de Aso- 
ciaciones Americanas de 


Other Countries 


Comercio y` Produccion, 
1400 Misiones, Edificio de 
la Bolsa de Comercio 
Rimex, C asilla de Correo 272 
Vallarino, Juan Carlos, Av. 
Espana 2761 


AUSTRIA 


Graz 
Universitaetsbibliothek 


, Innsbruck 
Universitaetsbibliothek 


Vienna 


Bibliothek der Hochschule 
fur Bodenkultur, Gregor 

_ Mendelstrasse 33 

Oesterreichische National- 
bank, Volkswirischaftliche 
Abteilung, Rockhgasse Nr. 


Universitaetsbibliothek 


BELGIUM 


Brussels 


Ambassade de Chine, 19 Blvd. 
General Jacques 

Banque Nat. de Belgique, De- 
partement Administratif 

Chlepner, B. S 

Ministère des Affaires Econ. 
et des Classes Moyennes, 32 
rue du Luxembourg 

Ministére des Finances, Bib- 
hiotheque Centrale, rue de la 
Lot 14 

Ministére des Finances, Serv- 
ice d'Études, 14 ru de la Lot 

Ministère du Combustible et 
de Energie, 59 rue de la 
Lot 

Naessens, M. 

Office de Publicite, 36 rue 


Nueve 
U. S. Info, Lib:, Amer. Em- 
bassy 
Ghent 
M, H. Lummersheim & Co., 
107 rue du Navire Gand 
Leuze 


Haustrate, Carlos, rue du 
Rempart 16 


Geographical List 
VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


Amer. Int, Asso., A pt, 1944 
Banco Central de Venezuela 
Biblioteca Nactonal 


Europe 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Brno 
Dolezel, K. 


Prague 


Blazej, Z. 
z SEN Na Prikope 24 


Lib. of Ss tate Statis. Office of 
Czech, Rep., Belskeho 2 

Orbis, P. O. B, 240 

Prochazka, Milos, Kaprova 3 

Topic, F. Narodni 9 

U Zlatecho Klasu, Na Pri- 
kope 23 


DENMARK 


Aarhus 


Henning Clausens GE f 
Roadhuspladesen 3 

Victor Hansens Boghandel, 
Bruunsgade 45 


Copenhagen . 
SE e Bibliotek, To- 
jhus 
H tege GE 
Julius Thomsens Plads 10 
Munksgaard, Einar, Noore- 


gade 6 
5 E Nordiske Videnskabs- 
boghandel, Romersgade 27 
U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy 


Gentofte 
Nielsen, A. 


ENGLAND 


Birmingham 
Univ. Lib., Edmund St. 


Cambridge 
Dept. of Applied Econ., Mar- 
shall Lib. of Econ., Down- 
ing St. 
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Hatley, G. A. 
Sanchez-Covisa, Joaquin, 
Conde a Pinango No.9 
(altos) 
Maracay 
Ribas, A. F. 


Keynes, J. N. 
Kopanitsas, D. E. 
Pigou, A. 
Univ. Lib. 

Chathill 
Beveridge, Sir W, H. 


Cheam 
Presanis, A. 


Derby 


Derby Tech. Col Lib., Nor- 
manton Rd. 
Frank, W. F. 


Durham 
Univ. of Lib., Palace Green 


East Croydon 
Chatterjee, S. C. 


Exeter 
Univ. Col. Lib., Prince of 
Wales Rd. 


Gosport 
Carter, Miss, 43 Poki Rd. 


Hollinwood 


Messrs, Ferranti, Ltd., Secy. 
Dept. 


Huddersfield 
Horsfall, G. 


Hull 
Untu. Col. Lib. 


. Leeds 
Univ. Lib. 


$ 


Leicester 
Cannell, W. F. 


Liverpool 


` Univ. uf Liverpool, Tate Lib. 


London 


Blaser, A. Ey Jr. 
Ba. of Trade Lib., Millbank 


d 
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Bowley, A. L. 

British Lib.. of Polit. and 
Econ. Sci., London School, 
Houghton St. Aldwych 

Coase, R. H. 

Dalal, R, D. 

Ewing, A, 

Fehmers, J. M. 

Hawtrey, R. G. 

Hayek, F. A. 

H. T Treas., Great George 


Inat. of Bankers, 11 Birchin 


Lan 

Katt, J., Lolish Embassy, 
47 Portland PI. 

Kemp, W. B. 

Kovacs, L, 

Layton, Sir W. T. 

Nat. Coal Bd. Lib., Habart 
House, Grosvenor DI 

Nat. Inst. of Econ. and Soc. 
Res, 2 Dean Trench St., 
Westminster 

Netherlands Embassy, Minis- 
try of Fin., 6th FL, Here- 
ford House, 117 Park Si. 

say David, 212 Shaftesbury 


Polish Lib. in London, 1 
Buckingham Palace Man- 
SEH Buckingham Palace 


Robhins, T. C, 

Robertson, D. H. - 

Sherrington, C. E. R. 

Singer and Friedlander, Lid., 
Shell House, 55 Bishops- 


gate 

Statis. and Intelligence Br., 
Inland Rev., Rm. 7, New 
Wing, S omerset H ouse 
Strand 

Stern, E. H. 

B. F. Stevens and Br own, 
New Ruskin H ouse, 28-30 
Little Russell St. 

Ungphakorn, P., 10 Engadine 
Si; Southfields 

Us Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy 

Wai, U. T. 

Weaver, F. 

Williams, E. G., 31 Leeside 
Crescent, Golders Green 

M Í, M., 24 Gloucester 


Yamey, B. S., London School 
of Econ., ‘ Houghton St, 
Aldwych 


Manchester 
‘ Henderson, A., Econ. Dept., 


The Univ. j 


\ 


American Economic Association 


Lewis, W. A., Univ. of Man- 
chester 
Victoria Univ. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Kings Col. Lib, 


Nottingham 
Saxton, H. B., Kings St. 


Orpington 
Weiss, F, X. 


Oxford 


B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., 50 and 
57 Broad St. 

Bodleian Lib. 

Clay, Sir H. 

Frankel, SH: 

Meier, G. M. 

Nuffield Col. Lib., 17 Ban- 


bury Rd. 
Rhodes House Lib., The 
Keeper, Rhodes House 


Saltburn-by-the-Sea 
Michelsen, J. D. 


Sheffield 
Wark, R. 


Swansea 


Univ. Col. of Swansea, Lib., 
Singleton Pk, 


Watford 
Michelsen, C. P. A. 


West Drayton 
Friday, F. A. 


FINLAND 


Helsinki 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, E 


Finska Kabelfabriken A/B, 
Batsmansgatan 29-31 

Suomen Pankin Kirjasto, 
Kirkkokatu 14 

Suviranta, B. 

U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Lega- 
tion 

Univ, of Helsinki, Historic 
e Inst., Fabri- 
amnk 3. 


Abo 
Abo Akademis Bibliotek 


Other Countries 
FRANCE 


Bordeaux ' 


Bibliothèque de l'Université, 
20 Cours Pasteur 


Grenoble 
Mossé, R. 


Lille 


Bibliothèque de PUniversité 
Place Georges Lyon 


Nancy 


Bibliothèque de Université, 
11 Place Carnot 


Paris 


Aftalion, A. 

Allies, M, 218 Blud, St. Ger- 
main 

Amer. Ambassador, USTS-45 

Amer. Lib. in Paris, 9 rue de 


Teheran 
serum Henri, 87 ‘Quai 
Biblioth3que de la Faculté de 
Droit, 5 rue Cujas 


Bibliothèque de lo Fondation 
Nationule des Sciences Po- 
litiques, 27 rue Saint-Guil-, 
laume 

Bouche, A., 48 Ave. Ditalie 

Bounitian, M. 

Bur. des Acquisitions de la 
Bibliothèque Nationale, 58 
rue de Richelieu 

Chef du Service des Etudes 
et Recherches Scientifiques 
D.C.C.A.N., M. PIngemeur, 
Principal, 2 rue Royale 

Comtoir National d’Escompte 
Etudes Financieres, 14 rue 
Bergere 

Dockterman, M. 

Franck, L. Ge 

Goldenberg, L. 

Jessua, C., 87 Ave. Mozart 

Jeze, Ġ. P. 

Lutfalla, G. 

McDaniel, J. M., Jr. 

Meunier, Charles, 6 Ave, 
Hochs 

Ministère du Travail Biblio- 
théque, 1 Place de Fonte- 
noy 

Rist, 

A ervice de Graduation et Liai- 
son, 101 rue de Grenelle 
Solente, Henri, Centre 
d'Études ` de Placements, 

30 Blud. Haussmann 


Other Countries 
Ge CO Lib., 19 Ave, Kle- 
er 
Wood, R. C. 
Poitiers 
Bibliothéque de PUniversité, 
Place du Marche Notre 
Dame 


` 


Rennes 


Bibliothégue de l'Université 
/ Place Hoche 


Royat 


Bloch, Gerard, 7th Ave. Beau 
Site 


St. Die 


Willman, Jean, Ave. du 
Marechal Lyautey 


GERMANY 


Baden 
Spiethoff, A. A. C. 


Berlin 


Wirtschafts Institut, Cecilie- 
nallee No 


British Zone 


Director Economc Seminar, 
Univ, of Kiel, Kiel 

Hoffman, Walter, Sertur- 
CHE 20, (214) Munster 


Institut fiir Wolkwirtschaft, 
Univ. of Kiel, Kiel 
Schneider, Erich, Klopstock- 
strasse 11, Kiel 
Universitaetsbibliothek, 
(22A) Bonn 
Universitaetsbibliothek, (20) 
Gottingen 
Vavereitactsibioihek: (24) 
Hamburg 13 
Universitaetsbibliothek, 
(24B) Kiel 
Universtiaetsbibliothek, 
(22A) Koeln 


U. S. Zone 


Staatswirtschafiliche Semi- 
nar der Universitaet Muen- 
chen, Munich (13B) 

Suddeutsches Institut fur 
Wirtschaftsforschung, 
Wingererstr. 52, (13B) 
Munich 13 

Universitaetsbibliothek, 
(134) Wuereburg 

Universttacisbtibliothek, 
(134) Erlangen 


Geographical List 


Universitaetsbtbliothek, (16) 
Frankfurt am Main 

Universitaetsbibliothek, 
(174) Heidelberg 

Universitaetsbibliothek, (16) 
Marburg (Lahn 

Universitaetsbibliothek, 
(13B) Muenchen 


GREECE 
Athens 


Bank of Greece, Econ, Res. 


Sec. 

Ethniki Trapeza Tis Ellados, 
Zaang Meleton & Statis- 
tikis, Kentrikon 

Greek Superintending Co., 8 
Mourouzs Sir. 

Santis, Dumirios, 23 Neme- 
seos St. 

Softas, George S., 40 Praxi- 
telous St. 


U. AS Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy 
Zolotas, Xenophon, Ailou 82 


HOLLAND 


Aalsmeer 
De Pous, J. W. 


Amersfoort 


- Brinkgreve, M. R. J, 


Borgesiuslaan 39 


Amsterdam 


De Bijenkorf, Damrak 

Dekker Nordemann s 
Wetenschappelijke Boek- 
handel N. V., O. Z. Voor- 
burgwal 243 

Systemen Keesing, Ruysdael- 


straat 71 
Posthuma, S., c/o De Neder- 
landsche “Bank, Rokin 


Schelitema ` dr 
Rokin 74 78 
Swets & Zeitlinger, Keizers- 

gracht 471 
Universiteits Bibliotheek, 
Singel 421 


H olkemas, 


Eindhoven 
Piere, M. F. V Rechtestraat 
65 


_ Groningen 


Noerding-Noord. Nederl. 
Boekhandel, Vischmarki 23 
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Hilversum 
Goudriaan, I. J. 


Leiden 


van Doesburgh, S. C., Bree- 
straat 14 


Maarssen 
Vermeulen, C. P., Parkweg 7 


The Hague 


de Senoret, Mrs. Carmen V., 
Chilean Plenipotentiary 
Minister, Chilean Legation 

Guengburger, Sigrid, c/o 
Frankel, 80 Adenia 

Nijhoff, ‘Martinus, Lange 
Voorhout 9 

U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy 

Valk, W. is: 

EE A., Danckertstraat 


Verdoon, P. J., Centraal 
Planbureau, Raamweg 18 


Rotterdam 
De Wester Boekhandel, 
Nieuwe Binnenweg 321 
Nederlandsche Vereeniging 
voor Hooger Onderwits in 
de Economische Weten- 
schappen Nederlandsche 
Economische Hoogeschool 


Rijkswijk: 
De Rijswijksche Boekhandel, 
Herenstraat 5 


Utrecht 


Broese, J. C., Nachtegaal- 
straat 20 


HUNGARY 
Budapest 
Koggasdasagi Szeminartum 
Konyvtara, Tudomareye- 
gyetem ' 
Kosgazdasagi Szeminarium 
Konyvtara, Muegyetem 
IRELAND 
Dublin 


Moody, T. W., 4 Trinity Col. 
ITALY 


Bari 
Acciaierie & Ferriere Pugli- 
esi, Via Capruzzi 64 
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Bologna 
Instituto Giuridico, Via Zam- 
` bomi 29 l 


Florence 
Biblioteca della Facolta di 
- Economia e Commercio 
delPUniversita degli Studi, 
Via Curtatone 1 
U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy 


Genoa 
Biblioteca di Facellu Ecuno- 
mia e Commercio dell U ni- 
versita, Via Balbi § 
, Travaglini, Volrico, 
Firenze 3/10 


Corso 


Ivrea 


Ing. C. Olivetti & C. S, A. 
c/o Ing. Dino. Olwetti 


Milan 

Confederazione Generale del 
Industria Italiana, Via della 
Posta 3 

Instituto di Scienze Econo- 
miche e Statisticheo, Via 
Della Passione 12 

Montecatini, Officio Studi, 
Via P Albania 18 

Snia Viscesa. Officio Stampa 
e Studi, Via Cernaia 8 

Societa Edison, Giunta Tec- 
nica Biblioteca, Foro Buo- 

- naparte 31 

U.S. Info. Lib., Amer. Con- 
sulate General 


Palermo 


Banco di Sicilia, Ea iad 
General, Officio S udi 

M irabella, Caeiie Piazza 
Camporeale 60 


Parma 
Istituto Giuridico Universita 


Rome 


Ceriani, Luigi, Officio Studi, 
Sede Centrale, Banca Na- 
sionale del Lavoro, Via 
Veneto 

Garrone, N. 

Instituto per la Ricostruzione 
hee Via Versilia 


Istituto de Economia e Fi- 
nanza "o Universitaria 

Tooby, F. W., c/o Britisk 
Embassy ; 


i 


- 


American Economic Association ` 


U. S, Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 


bassy 


Sassari, Sardinia 
Alivia, G. 


Trieste 


Biblioteca Generale Univer- 
sita 


Turin 


Agneli, Giorgio, Corsa Mal- 
teoiti 26 

Camera di Commercio, Via 
Cavour 8 

Facolta Economia e Com- 
mercio, Piazza Arbarello 8 


-Socteta Idroelettrica Pie- 


Oe S.IP., Via Bertola 


Vatican City 


Administrazione Speciale del- 
la Santa Sede 


MALTA 
Marsa 
Pace, L. 
NORTHERN TRELANN 
Belfast 


\Black, R. Collison, Queens 


Univ., Com. and Econ. 


Dept. 
Queens Univ. Lib. 


NORWAY 


Bergen 
Norges Handelshogskole 


Oslo 


Astrup, Chr., Akershus 
Landsfengsel 

Boler, Hans, Eil Sundtsgt. 
5711 

Conover, H. ' 

Den Norske Bankfarening, 
Radhusgatan 25 

Erichsen, Eivind, Skoyenve- 
gen 35, H eggeli 

Frisch, R 

N oe Bank, Okonomiavde- 


ngen 
Statistiske Centralbyraa Bib- 
lioteket, Dronningenst 16 
U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy 


Other Countries 


POLAND ` 


Krakow 
Akademia Handlowa 


Poznan 
Staniewicz, Witold, Litewska 
JI M. 2 


Warsaw 
Ministerstwo Przemysiu I 
Handlu, Sekretariat Podse- 
kretarza Stanu Do Spraw 
Handlu Zagranicznego, Pil- 
troum Nr. 57 
Warsaw Acad. of Com, Lib. 


PORTUGAL 


Dafundo 
Marques da Silva, F., Rua A 
No. 15,1 Esq., Bairro de S. 
Mateus 


Estoril 
De Souza, Alvaro Pedro, 
Monserrate, Rua Infante 
de Sagres , 


Lisbon 

Assembleia Nacional Bibli- 
oteca 

Centro de Estudos de Esta 
tistica Economica, Instituto 
Superior de Ciencias Eco- 
nomicas e Fi EE Rua 
do Quelhas 6 

de Abreu, L. S. 

Barbosa, Antonio Pinto, Vila 
Correia N O I1—Belem 

Lapa, J. F. 

Barriga, Pinto, Rua de Artil- 
haria Um No. 65 30 


Porto 
Livraria Figueirinhas, 66 
Praca da Liberdade 68 


Queluz 


Alarcao, J., Casal das Ando- 
rinhas, Torcena, Barcarena 


RUMANIA 


Bucarest 


Banque Nationale de Rou- 
mantie, Service des Etudes 


SCOTLAND , 


Edinburgh 


Marsh, W. H. ) 
Thin, James, 54 S. Bridge 


Other Countries 


Glasgow 


Fisher, F. G. 

Glasgow Uni. Lib. 

Inst. of Accountants, 218 St. 
Vincent St. 


SPAIN 


Barcelona 


Prat de la Riba, Enrique, 
Balmes 190 


Madrid 


Aguilar, D. M., Apartado de 
Correas 1279 

Banco de Espana, Servicio de 
Estudios 

Biblioteca de las Cortes Espa- 
nola, Calle de Fernanflor 
No. 1 

Conseto Superior Bancario, 
A alle del Marques de Cubas 


Fomento Social, Hermosilla 


14 

Instituto C, T. J., Josè An- 
tonio 27 

Vergara Doncel, J. 


SWEDEN 


Goteborg 
Arbetartidningen, Plantage- 


gatan 5 
Handelshogskolan 


Lund 


A. B. Lindstedts Universitets- 
bokhandel 

Gleerupska University Bok- 
handeln 


Malmo 
Hellberg, A. T. 


Stockholm 


A. B. Svenska Handelsban- 
ken, Ekonomiska Sekr 

Aktiebalaget Nordiska Bok- 
handeln, Droitninggatan 7 


AFGHANISTAN 


Kabul 


Khan, Abdulla, c/o Credit 
Dept, Da Afghanistan 


an ~ 
Ministry of Pub. Works Lib. 


Geographical List 


Browaldh, T., Linnegatan 79 
ponm Sune, Univ. Col. of 


Con 

F Se C. E., Fredsgatan 2 

Handelshogskolans Biblio- 
thek, Sveavagen 65 

Heckscher, E. F, 

Kon junkturinstitut, Storkyr- 
kobriken 4 

Landsorgantsationen i Sve- 
rige, Barnhusgatan 18 II 

Ohlin, B. 

Siegbahn, Bo, Kungl. Utri- 
kesdepartementet 

Sjäherg, E. A. 

Svenska EE Philips, 
Postfack 6077 

Svenska ol ee 
Biblioteket, Box 16368 

Sveriges Allmanna Export- 
forening 

Sveriges Riksbank, Ekono- 
miska Sekretariat 

U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 


bassy 
Utrikespolitiska Institutet, 
Medborgarplatsen 2-4 


Uppsala 
Nationalekonomiska Institu- 
tionen, Vid Uppsala Uni- 
versity 


SWITZERLAND 


Basle 


Bank for Int. Settlements 
Lib., 7 Centralbahnstrasse 

Rose en, ja 

Oeffentliche Bibliothek der 
Universitat Basel, Postfach 

A taatswissenschaftli ches 
Seminar der Universitat 
Basel, 1 Petersplaiz, 
Kollegiengebaude 


Bern 
Curtis, D. W. 


Asia 
BURMA 


- Rangoon 


Andrus, J. R. 
Rangoon Univ., 
Econ, Depi., 


P. 0: 
U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy 


Head of 
Kamayut, 
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Herbert Lang & Cie, Munz- 
graven, Amthausgasse 
US. Info. Lib., Amer, a : 

tion 


Geneva 
Lary, H. B. 
Myrdal, G. 
Rappard, W. E. 
Röpke, W. 
Shih, C. C. T. 
Sivard, R. L 


Meilen 
Stolper, W. F. 


St. Gallen 
Handels-Hochschule Lib. 


Zurich 

Hunold, A. 

Institut fur Wirtschaftsfor- 
schung Eidg. Technische 
Hochschule 

Saitzew, M., Asylstr. 46 

Scotont, A. Eric, Etzelstr. 31 


WALES 


Aberystwyth 
Nat. Lib. of Wales 
Univ. Col. of Wales Lab. 


Cardiff 
Treasure, J. P. 


Upper Bangor 


Galloway and Hodgson, Glan- 
rafon Hill 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Belgrade 
Banque Nationale de la Re- 
publique Federative Popu- 
laire de Yougaslavia 
Ministarstvo Finansija Fury, 
Sirucna biblioteka, Takov- 
ska 2 


CEYLON 


Colombo 


Dir. of Com. 

Jayawardena, N. U., 4 Adams 
Ave., Havelock Town 

Univ. of Ceylon Lib. 
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Gampola 
Paramanathan, T., Deenside, 
K adugannawa Rd. 
Jafna 


S: uriyakumaran, Ga 
gon,” Beach Rd. 


“Octa- 


CHINA 


Amoy 


Nat. Univ. of Amoy Lib., 
Fukien 


Canton 


Kwong Tung Min Univ. Lib., 
Lichi Wan 


Chengtu 
Nat. Ssechuen Univ. Lib. 
Prov. Acctg. Acad, of Sze- 
chien 
Todays News Agency, 48 
East St., Kwet Wang Chiao 
West China Union Univ, Lib. 


Chungking 
Hu, T. Y., Ho ra Co., 117 

Chung Cheng R 
Nat. Roosevelt Lib., 56 Fu 


d. 
of Chungking 
Lib., Sat Pin Ba 


Hangchow 


Hangchow Christian Col. 
Lib., Zakow 
Nat. Chekiang Univ, Lib. 


Hankow 


rGH 
Luthern Book Concern 
Yang, S. C 


Hongkong 


Farmers Bank of China, 3 
des Vouex Rd., Central 


Kaifeng 
Nat. Honan Univ, Lib. 


Kinghua 
Nat. Ying Shih Univ., Col. of 
Law 


Kunming 
Central Bank of China 


Kweilin 
Kuti, Lin Pres, Kwang Si 
Prov, Bank Nat, Kwangsi 
Univ, 


American Economic Association 


Kweiyang 


Nat. Kweichow Univ., Col. of 
gric. 


Lanchow 
Nat. Lanchote Lab, 


Nanchang 


Nat. Chung Cheng Univ. 
Univ. Lib. 


Nanking 
Books for China Project, 
Amer. Embassy O. I. C. 
Cae Polit. Inst., ‘Bur. of 
Res., 53 Hwang Li Hong 
Chinese Asso. for Translation 
and Pub., Ministry of Nat. 
Defense, "Nat. Goul. 
Econ. Res. Dept, D. G. of 
Postal Remitiance and Sav- 


Fin, Secy., e 
Gel of "Nat. Defense, G-2 


Inst. o Soc. Sci, Lib., Aca- 
dema Sinica, 1 Chi Mi ing 
Asa Rd, 

Lib. of the Exec. Yuan 

Lin, L. 

Nat. Central Lib., P 48 Cheng 
Hoen Chieh 

Nat. Central Univ, Lib. 

Nat. Resources Com. Lib., 
Hung Chiao Chung San 
Rd., N. 

Tung, C. L., Vice Minister, 
Min. of Econ. A ffairs 

Univ. of “Nanking Lib. 

Yu; G H: 


Peiping 
Catholic Univ. of Peking 
Nat. Petping Lib. 
Nat. Peking Univ. 
Nat. Tsing Hua Univ. Lib, 
Yenching Univ. 


Shanghai 


Bank of China, Lib. of Res. 
Dept., 50 Hankow Rd. 

Bank of Communications, 
Head Office, The Bund 

Central Bank of China, Lib. 
of Econ. Res. Dept. 

Chisen Weekly, Lane 749, No. 
31, Yu Yuen Rd. 

Chung Hwa Book Co. Lib., 
469 Macao Rd. 

C SE Ref. Lib., 1708 Sinza 


Other Countries 


For. Trade Office, Flat No. 1, 
Rm. No. 1, 27 The Bund 
Ind. and Mining Bank, 1274 
Szechuen Rd., Northern 
Li, Choh-Ming, CNRRA, 120 
Foochow Rd. 

Nat. Fuh Tan Univ. Lib, 
Kiangwan 

St, Johns Univ., Law Lab. 

Shanghai Com. ‘and Savings 
Bank, Econ. Res, Dept., 50 
Ningpo Rd. 

Shanghai Security Exchange 
Co., Lid., Rm. 114, General 
A SE Dept., 422 Hankow 


U. ra Info. Lib., Amer. Con- 
sulate General 

Univ. of Shanghai, School of 
Cam. No. 2,209 Yuen Ming 
Yuen Rd. 

SE Utopia Lab. 

Wu, Y. L., c/o Jean Z. Y. 
Horn, Continental, China 
and South Seas Bank, 261 
Szechuen Rd. 

Wu, 

Yang, P. C., Kincheng Bank- 
ing Corp., 200 Kiangse Rd. 

Yangtze Development Corp., 
Trust Dept, Econ. Res. 
Sec., Liza Bldg., 346 Sze- 
chuen Rd. 

Yao, C. S., Lane 419, House 
31, Yu Yuen Rd. 

Wu, C. H. 


Shantung 


Cheeloo Univ. 
Lib. 


Augustine 


Soochow 
Soochow Uni. 


Tientsin 


Nankai Inst. of Econ., Nan- 
kat Univ, 

Nat. Nankat Univ. Lib. 

Provincial Bank of Hopei, 
Econ. Res. Dept., 78 Chung 
Cheng Rd. 


Wuchang 


Huachung Univ. 
Nat. Wu Han Univ. 
Van Sant, E. R. 


INDIA 


Agra 
Agra Univ. Registrar, P. O. 


Other Countries 


Ahmedabad 


H. L. Col. of Com., The 
Principal, Post Box 26 


Ajmer 
Garg, K. S. 


Anand 


Vithalbhai Patel Majavidya- 
laya_ Lib., Vallabh Bidya 
Nagar 


Baroda 
East and West Book House 


Benares 
lindu Unie, Lid, 


Berhampur, Ganjam 
Khallikote Col. Lib. 


Bhopal 
Directorate of Pub. Info., 
Govt, of Bhopal 


Bombay 


Asst. Secy. to Goul. of Bom- 
bay, Fin. Dept, Bombay 
Castle 

Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak 

Bo Mazil 


Ga Sh; Parel 
Palekar, S. A. 
Poojara, Chhaganlal M., c/o 
essrs. Mohanlal M otilal, 
Post Box 226, Yusuf Bldg., 
Hornby Rd., Fort 

Principal, R. A., Podar Col. 
of Com. and Econ. 

R.A. P. Col. of Com., Princi- 
pal, Lakhamsi Nàāpoo Rd., 
Matunga 

Ramnarain Ruia Col., Princi- 
pal, Matunga 

Reserve Bank of India, Dept. 
of Res. and Statis, P. O. 
Box 1036 

Sydenham Col. of Com. and 
Econ. Lib. 

Simha, S. L. N. 

Tata Sons, Lid., Dept. of 
Econ, and S tatis., Posi Box 
186, Bruce St., Fort 

U.S. "Info. Lib., ‘Amer. Con- 

. sulate General 

Univ. of Bumbay, Univ. Prof. 
of Econ., School of Econ. 
and Soc. 


Broach ; 
Chhatrapati, A. C 


gs. 
- City Col., 


Geographical List 


Calcutta‘ 
Calcutta Univ, Lib., Ashutosh 
Bld 


The Principal, 
Com. Dept., 13 Mirzapur 


St. 
Dir. of Ind., West Bengal, 7 
Council House St. 
Imperial Lib., Govt. of India 
Indian Central Jute Com. S 
Econ. Res. Dir., 4 Hastings 


St, 
U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Con- 
sulate General 


Cuttuck 
Ravenshaw Col., Principal 


Dacca 
Dacca Univ. Lib., Ramna 
PQ: 


Delhi 


Univ, of Delhi Lib., Old Vice- 
Regal Lodge 


Hyderabad 


Econ. Adviser, H. E. H. The 
Nizams Govt., Fin. Dept. 


Katmandu 


Dir. General of Pub. Instruc- 
tion 
Sharma, B. R. 


Lucknow 
Lucknow Univ. Lib. 


Madras 
Ge Week, 173 Lloyds 


HE P. O. Box 316, Mount 
R 


Loyola Col, The Principal 

St. Josephs ‘Col. Lib., Tep- 
rere O., Trichi- 
nopoly 


Univ, Lib. „ senate House, 
Triplicane 


Madras Presidency 


Madras Christian Col., The 
Bursar, Tambaram (Ching- 
leput Dt) 


Mysore 
Mysore Univ. Lab. 


New Delhi 
Asst. Secy. to Govt. of India, 
Dept. a W orks, Mines, and 
Powe 


Chief. Res. Office, Office of 
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Econ. Adviser of' Govt. of 
India 
Eastern Economist 
Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Com. and Ind., 
Secy., 28 Ferozshaw Rd. 
Secy. to Govt. of India, Dept. 
of Labor, Imperial Secre- 
tariat Bldgs., North Block 
U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy 


Poona 
Deekshit, F R., Ghole Bldg. 


Ghole R 

Gokhale Se of Polit. and 

` Econ., c/o Servants of In- 
dia Soc. 

Joshi, T. M. 

Sir Parashurambhau 
Lib. Dept. 


Col., 


Puri ` 
Puri Col., The Principal 


Simla 


Labour Bur., Govt. of India 
sa E Univ. Lib., U.S 
u 


Trivandrum 


Travancore Univ., Co-opera- 
tive Stores, Lid., Secy _ 


Waltair ' 
Andhra Univ, Lib. 


INDO-CHINA 


Saigon 
U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Con- 


sulate General 


IRAN 


Tehran 


Bank Melli Iran, Dept. of 
Econ. Studies 


IRAQ 


Baghdad 


Faculty of Com. and Econ. 

Rafidain Bank 

U.S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
bassy d 


ISRAEL 


Jerusalem 
Bonne, A., Jewish Agency | 
for Palestine, Econ. Res. 
Inst., P.O.B. 7041 
Grunwald, K. 
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Tel-Aviv 


300kstore Dr. Lichtenstein, 
12 Sheinkin St. 

threnfeld, Mr. WE L. Blum- 
stein, P. O. B. 4154 

einstein, L. 


JAPAN 


Tokyo 
Jakarta, S. 
eiker, Susannah, Econ. Res, 
Dept., Bank af Japan, 
Chuoku 


LEBANON 


Beirut 


Imer. Univ. of Beirut Lab. 
indraos, Phillippe, B. P 
1425 


3adre, Albert, Amer, Univ. 
rannage, Elie, B. P. 295 
Iimadeh, S. B. 

'hamiyeh, Suhayl M., Amer. 


Uni 
ZA Tio: Lib., Amer, Lega- 
tion 


MALAYA 


Kuala 


rovt. of Malayan Union, Sec- 
retariat Lib. 


Singapore 
caggles Col. Lib. 


NETHERLANDS EAST 
INDIES 


Celebes 


Makassar 


‘aculteit der Econ. Wetens- 
chap 


Java 


Batavia 


ubliotheek Dept. Econ. 
Zaken, Molenvliet West 8 
Gi Info. Lib., Amer, Con- 
sulate General 


Surabaya 
ellarius, P. 


American Economic Association 


Sumatra 


Palembang 


N. V. Standard-Vacuum Pe- 
troleum Mij, Employee 
Rela. Dept., Soengei Ge- 
rong 


PAKISTAN 


Karachi 
Alavi, II, A. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Davao City 
Lucas, P. G. 


Tloilo 


Iloilo Col. Lib., Univ. of 
Philippines 


Manila 
Bur. of Sci, Chief Scientific 
Lib, Div 


ib, 
H enry Wong G., 


Hong, 
Manila Cosmos Aerated 


Water Factory, 731 Miseri- 
cordia St, 
Nat. Development Co., Calle 
Pureza Santa Mesa 
E Nat. Lib., General 


Ref, D 
Ui. Info. ` Lib., Amer, Em- 
assy 
SIAM 


Bangkok 


Chutima, K. 
Pungtragul, C. 
We K. H. c/o P. O. Box 


U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Em- 
assy 


TURKEY 


Ankara 


Banque Centrale de la Re- 


publique de Turquie 
Sur, 


Istanbul 


Begdes, K. 
oe Col. Lib., Bepek P. K. 


Other Countries 


Sayin, A fife, 96 Spor Caddesi, 
Beshiktash 

Ulutan, Burhan, Maliye 
Mufettisi 

U. S. Info. Lib., Amer, Con- 
sulate General 


UNION OF SOVIET SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS 


Kiey 


Biblioteka Akademija, Nauk . 
SE AAR. ul. Vladimirskaja 
Kë 


Leningrad 


Pubhichnaja Biblioteka, Sado- 
vaja ul, 18 


Moscow 


Akad. I. A. Trachtenberg, 
bol. Kaluzhskaja 13, kv. 2 

Akad. V. S, Nemtchinov, 
Krasnostudenteheskij, 
proesd, d. 10-A kv. 6 

Biblioteka, Frunze, 19 

Biblioteka Akademii N auk 
S. S.S.R., UL Frunze 11 

Biblioteka GO Del., Soveta 
Ministrov S.S.S.R. Okho- 
iny] 3 

Centralnaja Biblioteka, 
Vueshtorga, UL 
Kujbysheva, 23 

Filial Instituta, Ekonomiki i 
Statisttki, Gi Poch. P/ 
Jasch. 669 

Gos. Izdatelstvo Inostrannoj 
Literatury, Novo-Alexeev- 
skaja Ul. 52 

Gos. Nauch. Bib-ka, Min. 
Vys. Obrasovan, Pl, No- 
gina, 2/5, IV p. 

Gosudarstvennaja Biblioteka 
SSSR. im. Lenina, UL 
Kalinina, 3 

Gurviich, E. J.A piridonovka, 
d 26, kv. 17 

Institut Ekonomiki, Akad. 
Nauk, Volkhonka 14 

Library Glavnyj, Pochtamt, 
Pochtovyi Jaschik 886 

Literaturnaja Gazeta, Ulica 
25 Oktjabria 19 

Ministerstvo Materialjnikh 
Reservov, B. Cherkasskij 
per. 6 


Other Countries 


Ministerstvo ` Materialnykh 
Reservov, Tretjakovsktj 
proesd 2 


Nauchnaja Biblioteka, Minis- 
terstva Finansov, Ul. Kuj- 
bischeva, 9 


Tekhbiblioteka Gosplana 
U.S.S.R., Okhotniy rjad, 3 


H C. S. P. S., Kaluzhskoje 
Shosse 66 


EGYPT 


Alexandria 


Farouk I Univ., Faculty of 
Com., Laurens Ramleh 


Cairo 


British Middle East O fice, 10 
Sharia Tolumbat 

Conn, H. D. 

Nat. Bank of Egypt 


GOLD COAST 


Accra 
Bolton, E. 


Achimota-Accra 


Diakin, Charles, Achimota 


Col., P. O. Box 4 


LIBERIA 


Monrovia 
Amer. Legation 


MOROCCO 


Rabat 
Amer. Consulate 


NIGERIA 


Lagos 
Government Economist, Sec- 
retariat 
Tech. Inst, The Principal, 
Yaba 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Salisbury 


Pub. Health Dept, Chief 
Health Officer 


Geographical List 


Riga 
Fund. Bib-ka Akad. Nauk, 
Kommunalnaja 4 


Tallin 


Biblioteka Akad. Nauk, Sa- 
kala 35 


Tashkent 


Biblioteka Akad. Nauk, UL 
A bdulli-Tukaeva 1 


Africa 
UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Bloemfontein 


Univ. Col. of Orange Free 
State Lib. 


Capetown 


Commerce and Law Lib., 
Hiddingh Hall, Orange St. 
Gardens 

D’ Oliveira, G., 42 Arnold St. 
Observatory Lib. of Parlia- 


nent 
Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd. Commercial 
Serv. Dept, P. O. Box 40 
U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Con- 
sulate General 


Durban 


Allan, Ian, c/o Dept. of Com., 
Natal Univ. Col., P. O, Box 
1525 

Kelly, T. H. 

Natal Univ. Col. Lib. 

Randall, R. J. 

Stent, G. E. 


Grahamstown 
Rhodes Univ. Col. Lib. 


Johannesburg 


I. C. Ashabhai and Co., 35 
Commissioner St. 

Coetzer, W. B., 503 Sanlam 
Bldg., Loveday St. ` 

Federale Volksbeleggings 
Reperk, Posbus 2911 

Johannesburg Chamber of 
Com., Box 68 

Johannesburg Pub. Lib.; 
Market Sq. 
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Tbilisi 


Biblioteka Akademii Nauk, 
Ul. Dzerzhinskogo 8 


Vilnius 


Biblioteka Akademi Nauk, 
Zigimanto 2/8 


Nat. Anti-Waste and Con- 
servation Organization 
Howard House, 7th El., 
Loveday and Main Sts. 

EE P.O. Box 
7 


Richards, C. S. 
Samuels, L. H., Univ. of 
Witwatersrand, Milner 


Park 

U. S. Info. Lib., Amer. Con- 
sulate General 

Univ. of Witwatersrand, 
Main Lib., Milner Park 


Port Elizabeth 


Midland Chamber of Indus- 
tries, Secy., P. O. Box 3051 


Pretoria 


Arndt, E. H. D. 

Chief, Div. of Econ. and 
Markets, Dept. of Agric. 
and Forestry 

Middleton, J. J. I. 

Nutrition Bur., Dept. of Pub. 
Health, P. O. Box 386 
Secy. for Com. and Ind., 
Impala House , 
Soc. and Econ. Planmng 
Coun. Secy., Bourke Trust 
Bldg., Rm. 20, Andries St. 

South African Res. Bank, 
Head Office 

Univ. of Pretoria Lib. 

Univ. of South Africa, Div. 
of External Studies, Box 
392 


Stellenbosch 
Univ. Lab. 
ZANZIBAR 


Zanzibar 
Bartlett, C A. 
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American Economic Association 


Other Countries 


Australasia and the Pacific Islands 


AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide 


Pub, Lib. of South Australia, 
P. O. Box 386 A 
Univ. of Adelaide, 

Smuth Lab. 


Alexandria 
Coghlan, John, Eustan Rd. 


Armidale 


New England Univ. Col, 
Sech, 


Barr 


Ashfield 
ee Colin S., 15 Victoria 
q. 


Brisbane 
ae of Ind. Lib., Treasury 


dg. 

Parliamentary Lib., George 
t. 

Richardson, J. ff. 


Canberra 
Canberra Univ., Col, Regis- 


trar 
Commonwealth Parliament 


Lib. 
Minisiry of Post War Re- 
construction, P. O. Box 168 
Prime Minister's Dept., Dept. 
of External A fairs, Secy. 


Glenmorgan 
Gordon, D. M., Myall Park 


Kensington 
Barr, J. R., 49 Balfour Rd. 


Melbourne 
Commercial Bank of Austra- 
hia, Lid., oe Collins St. 
Higgins, É. H 
Inst, of Pub, Afairs, Carlow 
House, 289 Flinders Lane 
State Parliamentary Lib. 
Gre of Melbourne, Central 
ib. 


Merrylands 
McMartin, A. 


Nedlands 
GE of Western Australia 


Perth 
Mauldon, F. R. E. 


Smiths Gully Road 


Riley, John R., c/o Post Of- 
fice 


Sydney 
Bank of New S Co Wales, 
Econ. Dept, P. O. Box 
2722C, Gen. Post Office 
Bur. of Statis. and Econ. Lib. S 
61 Hunter St. 
Butlin, S. J. 
C ommonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia 
New Se outh Wales Pub. Lib., 
Principal Lib’n 
E flab, Mac- 
ee 
U. S. Info. Tib., Amer. Con- 
sulate General 
Univ. of Sydney, Fisher Lib. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Auckland 


Auckland Uniw. Col., Regts- 
irar 


Dunedin 
Otago Univ, Lib. 


Motueka 
Jeffery, S. 


Palmerston North 
Massey Agric. Col. Lab. 


Wellington 
Dept. e Ind. and Com., P. O. 
Box 3025 


Ge Assembly Lib. 
Nat. Lib. Serv., Dir., Private 


Bag 

Prime Ministers Dept., Info. 
Secy., Parliament Bldgs. 

U. S. Info. Lib., Amer, Lega- 
kon 

Victoria Univ, Col, 

Ward, Wiliam F. L., Reserve 
Bank of New Zealand 


TASMANIA 


Hobart 
Umu. of Tasmania Lib, 


Launceston 
Beecroft, R. M., 149 Charles 
St. 


wr 


Year 
1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


189] 


1892 


1893 


1894 


President 


Francis A. Walker 
Francis A. Walker 
Francis A. Walker 
Francis A, Walker 
Francis a Wallet 
Francis A. Walker 
Francis A, Walker 
Charles F. Dunbar 


John B. Clark 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION ` 


Vice-Presidents 


Henry C. Adams 
Edmund J. James 
John BR Clark 


Henry C. Adams 
Edmund J. James 
John B. Clark 


Henry C. Adams 
Edmund J. James 
John B. Clark 


Henry C. Adams 
Edmund J. James ` 
John B. Clark 


Henry C. Adams 
Edmund J. James 
John B. Clark 


Charles F. Dunbar 


William W. Folwell 


Carroll D Wright 
Charles F. Dunbar 


William W. Folwell 


Carroll D. Wright 


Richard T. Ely 
Henry W. Farnam 
Simon N. Patten 


Simon N. Patten 
Richard T. Ely 


Richmond Mayo-Smith 


t 


H 


1886-1948 

Secretary 
Richard T. Ely 
Richard T. Ely’ 
Richard T. Ely 
Richard T. Ely 
Richard T. Ely 
Richard T. Ely 
Richard T. Ely 


Edward A. Ross 


Jeremiah W. Jenks. 


Treasurer 
Edwin P A. Seligman 


Edwin R. A. Seligman 


Edwin R. A. Seligman 


Edwin R. A. Seligman 


Edwin R. A. Seligman 


Frederick B. Hawley 


Frederick B. Hawley 


Frederick B. Hawley 


Frederick B. Hawley 
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Council 
Members. `- 
of the 
Council 
were 
quite 
numerous. 
For list, ` 
refer to 
contem- 
porary 
publica- 


tions. 


Year 
1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


President 
John B. Clark 


Henry C. Adams 


Henry C. Adams 


Arthur T. Hadley 


Arthur T. Hadley 


Richard T. Ely 


Richard T. Ely 


Edwin R. A. Seligman 


Le 


Edwin R. A Seligman 


Vice-Presidents 


James H. Canfield 
Arthur T. Hadley 
George W. Knight 


Franklin H. Giddings 
Elgin R: L. Gould 
Roland P. Falkner 


Franklin H. Giddings 
Elgin R. L. Gould 
Roland D Falkner 


John H. Gray 
Henry B. Gardner 
Winthrop M. Daniels 


Stuart Wood 
David Kinley 
William Z. Ripley 


- Stuart Wood 


David Kinley 
William Z. Ripley 


Theodore Marburg 
Frederick M. Taylor 
John C. Schwab 


Theodore Marburg 
Frederick M. Taylor 
John C. Schwab 


William W. Folwell 
Lester F. Ward . 
Frederick W. Moore 


Secretary 
Jeremiah W. Jenks 


Jeremiah W. Jenks 


Walter F. Willcox 


Walter F, Willcox 


Walter F, Willcox 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Charles H. Hull 


Charles H. Hull 
(to June, 1901) 


Frank A, Fetter 
(from June, 1901) 


Frank A. Fetter 


Treasurer 
Frederick B. Hawley 


Charles H. Hull 


Charles H. Hull 


Charles H. Hull 


Charles H. Hull 


Council 
Members 
of the 
Council 
were quite 
numerous. 
For list, 
refer to 
contem- 
porary 
publica- 


tions, 


Elected Members of 
Executive Committee 


Charles J. Bullock 
Winthrop M. Daniels 
Wiliam Z. Ripley 


Year 
1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


President 
Frank W. Taussig 


Frank W. Taussig 


Jeremiah W. Jenks 


Jeremiah W. Jenks 


Simon N. Patten 


Davis R. Dewey 


Edmund J. James 


Vice-Presidents 
Irving Fisher 
John H. Gray 
John G. Brooks 


Horace White 
Martin C. Knapp 
Charles R. Crane 


Charles S. Fairfield 
S. N. D. North 
Carl C. Plehn 


Davis R. Dewey 
Charles P. Neill 


Charles B. Fillebrown 


Davis R. Dewey 
James B. Dill 
Joha M. Glenn 


Willard Fisher 
Fabian Franklin 
Frederick B. Hawley 


Frank L. McVey 
Herbert J. Davenport 
Alvin S. Johnson 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank A, Fetter 


Frank A. Fetter 


Frank A. Fetter 


Winthrop M. Daniels 


Winthrop M. Daniels 


Thomas N. Carver 


Thomas N. Carver 


Executive Committee 
Winthrop M. Daniels 
Henry B. Gardner 
William Z. Ripley 


Winthrop M. Daniels 
Henry B. Gardner 
Balthasar H. Meyer 


Frank A. Fetter 
Balthasar H. Meyer 
Henry C. Emery 
John H. Gray 
Frank H. Dixon 
Henry R. Seager 


Frank H. Dixon 
Henry C. Emery 
Frank A. Fetter 
John H. Gray 
Balthasar H. Meyer 
Henry R. Seager 


Frank H. Dixon 
Henry.C. Emery 
Frank A. Fetter 
John H. Gray 
Balthasar H Meyer 
Henry R. Seager 


Frank H. Dixon 
Henry C. Emery 
Frank A. Fetter 
John H. Gray 


‘ Thomas S. Adams 


Henry R. Seager 


Frank A. Fetter 
Thomas S. Adams 
Henry R. Seager 
Henry C. Emery 


‘ John H. Gray 


Frank H. Dixon 


Elected Members of 


Year President Vice-Presidents Secretary-Treasurer Executive Committee 
W. Farnam Frederick N. Judson Thomas N. Carver Frank A. Fetter 
SR Se Joseph F. Johnson Thomas S. Adams 
Balthasar H. Meyer Henry R. Seager 


Frank H Dixon 
Winthrop M. Daniels 
Leon C. Marshall 


Theodore E. Burton Thomas N. Carver Frank H. Dixon 
1912 Frank A. Fetter Joba. R. Commons l Henry R. Seager 
E. Dana Durand George E. Barnett 


Leon C. Marshall 
Roger W. Babson 
Roswell C. McCrea 


‘4 Kinl John H. Gray Thomas N. Carver George E. Barnett 
1913 PAVI ASEEN Charles W, Macfarlane Leon C. Marshall 
Willard E. Hotchkiss Roger W. Babson 


Roswell C. McCrea 
Matthew B. Hammond 
Wiliam A. Scott 


id E Allyn A. Young Roger W. Babson 
1914 John H. Gray ka Ray sae i Roswell C. McCrea 
Walter F. Willcox Matthew B. Hammond 


William A. Scott 
Carl C. Plehn 
Leon C. Marshall 


í Allyn A. Young Roger W. Babson 
1915 Walter F. Willcox ee pv : yn teod C Marshall 
Jacob H. Hollander Matthew B. Hammond 


Wesley C. Mitchell 
Carl C. Plehn 
William A. Scott 


1916 Thomas N. Carver Thomas S. Adams Allyn A. Young Leon C. Marshall 


Roger W. Babson 
Matthew B. Hammond Fred R. Fairchild 


Cari C. Plehn 
Wesley C. Mitchell 
‘ William H. Glasson 


Year 
1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


President 
John R. Commons 


Irving Fisher 


Henry B. Gardner 


Herbert J. Davenport 


Jacob H. Hollander 


Henry R. Seager 


Vice-Presidents 
James PR LeRossignol 
Murray 5. Wildman 
George R. Wicker 


Frank A. Vanderlip 
Edith Abbott 
Ernest L. Bogart 


George E. Roberts 
Susan M. Kingsbury 
Henry R. Hatfield 


James A. Field 
Thornton Cooke 


Allyn A. Young 
Robert S. Brookings 


Walker D. Hines 
Thomas W. Page 


H 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Allyn A. Young 


Allyn A. Young 


Allyn A. Young 


Allyn A. Young 


Ray B. Westerfield 


Ray B. Westerfield 


D 


Elected Members of 
Executive Committee 


Roger W. Babson 
Fred R. Fairchild 
William F. Gephart 
Wesley C. Mitchell 
William H, Glasson 
Leon C. Marshall 


Fred R. Fairchild 
William F. Gephart 
Henry B. Gardner 
Wiliam H. ‘Glasson 
Leon C. Marshall 
William Z. Ripley 


William F. Gephart 
William Z. Ripley 
Maurice H. Robinson 
Leon C. Marshall 
Frederick S. Deibler 
Henry C. Taylor 


Wiliam Z. Ripley 
Henry C. Taylor 
Richard T. Ely 
Frederick S. Deibler 
Maurice H. Robinson 
Harley L. Lutz 


Henry C. Taylor 
Richard T. Ely 
Harry A. Millis 
Maurice H. Robinson 
Harley L. Lutz 
Ernest M. Patterson 


Richard T. Ely 
Harry A. Millis 
Henry C. Taylor 
Matthew B. Hammond 
Harley L. Lutz 
Ernest M. Patterson 


Year 
1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


President 
Carl C. Plehn 


Wesley C. Mitchell 


Allyn A. Young 


Edwin W, Kemmerer 


Thomas S. Adams 


Fred M. Taylor 


Vice-Presidents 


Fred R. Fairchild 
Bernard M. Baruch 


Edmund E. Day 
Henry S. Dennison 


Owen D. Young 
Eliot Jones ' 


Benjámin Strong 
Ira B. Cross 


Sam A. Lewisohn 
Frank H. Dixon 


Frank L. McVey 
Jessica B. Peixotto 


` 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray B. Westerfeld 


Ray B. Westerfield 


Ray B. Westerfield 


Frederick S. Deibler 


Frederick S. Deibler 


Frederick S. Deibler 


Counsel 
Edward A. Harriman 


Edward A. Harriman 


Edward A. Harriman 


Edward A. Harriman 


Edward A. Harriman 


Edward A. Harriman 


Elected M embers of 
Executive Committee 


Harry A. Millis, 
Ernest M. Patterson 
Matthew B. Hammond 
Henry C. Taylor 
Richard T. Ely 
Thomas W. Page 


Matthew B. Hammond 
Henry C. Taylor 
Richard T. Ely 
Thomas W. Page 
Glover D. Hancock 
Harold L. Reed 


Edmund E. Day 
William H. Kiekhofer 
Richard T. Ely 
Thomas W. Page 
Glover D Hancock 
Harold L. Reed 


Edmund E. Day 
William H. Kiekhofer 
Richard T. Ely 
Clyde O. Ruggles 
Glover D Hancock 
Harold L. Reed 


Fred R. Fairchild 
George W. Dowrie 
Richard T. Ely 
Clyde O. Ruggles 
Edmund E. Day 
William D Kiekhofer 


Richard T. Ely 
Clyde O. Ruggles 
Fred R. Fairchild 
George W. Dowrie 
William H. Kiekhofer 
Edmund E. Day 


Year 
1929 


1930 | 


1931 


1932 


1933 


1934 


President 
Edwin F. Gay 


Matthew B. Hammond 


Ernest L. Bogart 


George E. Barnett 


William Z. Ripley 


Harry A. Millis 


Vice-Presidents 


Winthrop M. Daniels 
Waddill Catchings 


Balthasar H. Meyer 
George O. May 


Edmund E. Day 
Eliot Jones 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Frederick S. Deibler 


Frederick S. Daibler 


> Frederick S. Ceibler 


Benj amin M. Anderson, Frederick S. Deibler 


Jr. 
Ralph E. Heilman 


“ 
wi 


Walter W. Stewart 
Abbott P. Usher 


Fred R. Fairchild 
Leonard P. Ayres 


Frederick S. Deibler 


Frederick S. Deibler 


Counsel 
John E. Walker 


John E. Walker 


John E. Walker 


John E. Walker 


John E. Walker 


John E. Walker . 


tiectea memoers oy 
Executive Conumitee 


Fred R. Fairchild . 
George W. Dowrie 
William H. Kiekhofer 
Edmund E. Day 
Richard T. Ely 
Ernest L. Bogart 


William H. Kiekhofer 
Ernest L. Bogart 
Joseph H. Willits 
Edmund E. Day 
Richard T. Ely 
Stuart Daggett 


Jacob Viner 
Richard T. Ely 
Joseph H. Willits 
Stuart Daggett 
o Wolman 
Broadus Mitchell 


Joseph H. Willits 
Stuart Daggett 
Leo Wolman 
Broadus Mitchell 
Robert H. Tucker 


John Ise 


Leo Wolman ` 
Broadus Mitchell 
Robert H. Tucker 
John Ise 

David A. McCabe 
Stuart Daggett 


Robert H. Tucker 
John Ise i 
David A. McCabe 


- Stuart Daggett , 


James C. Bonbright 
John H. Williams 


Year 
1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


President 
John M. Clark 


Alvin S, Johnson 


Oliver M. W, Sprague 


Alvin H, Hansen 


Jacob Viner 


Vice-Presidents 


Frank H. Knight 
Willard L Thorp 


Ernest M. Patterson 
Albert D. Wolfe 


Alvin H. Hansen 
Sumner H. Slichter 


Frederic B. Garver 
Frederick C Mills 


John H. Wiliam 
Paul H. Douglas 


Secretary- 
Treasurer Counsel 


Frederick S. Deibler Jobn E. Walker 


James Washington Bell Jobn E. Walker 


James Washington Bell John E. Walker 


James Washington Bell John E. Walker 


James Washington Bell Jobn E. Walker 


Elected Members of 
Executive Committee 


David A. McCabe 
Stuart Daggett 
James `C. Bonbright 
John H. Williams 
Walton H. Hamilton 
Broadus Mitchell 


James C. Bonbright 
John H. Williams 
Walton H. Hamilton 
Broadus Mitchell 
Robert M. Haig 
Alvin H. Hansen 


Walton H. Hamilton 
Broadus Mitchell 
Robert M. Haig 
Harry G. Brown 
Carter Goodrich 
Fraak D. Graham 


Robert M. Haig 

Harry G. Brown 

Carter Goodrich 

Frank D. Graham 

Benjamin AM Ander- 
son, Jr. 

Mabel Newcomer 


Carter Goodrich 

Frark D. Graham 

Benjamin M. Ander- 
son, Jr. 

Mabel Newcomer 

Paul T. Homan 

Ray B. Westerfield 


Year 
1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


President 
Frederick C. Mills 


Sumner H. Slichter 


Edwin G, Nourse 


Albert B. Wolfe 


Joseph S. Davis 


Vice-Presidents 


James W. Angell 
Calvin B. Hoover 


James C. Bonbright 
Walton H. Hamilton 


Frederic B. Garver 
Frank D. Graham 


William M. Leiserson 
Myron W. Watkins 


Secretary- 
Treasurer | Counsel 


James Washington Bell John E. Walker 


James Washington Bell John E. Walker 


James Washington Bell John E. Walker 


James Washington Bell John E. Walker 


Edward H. Chamberlin James Washington Bell John E. Walker 


Charles O. Hardy 


Elected Members of 
Executive Committee 


Benjamin M. Ander- 
son, Jr. 

Mabel Newcomer 

Paul T. Homan 

Ray B. Westerfield 

J. Douglas Brown 

George W. Stocking 


Norman S. B. Gras 
Ray B. Westerfield 
J. Douglas Brown 
George W. Stocking 
Stacy May 

Edwin E. Witte 


J. Douglas Brown 
George W. Stocking 
Stacy May 

Edwin E. Witte 
William L. Crum 
Leonard L. Watkins 


Stacy May 

Edwin E. Witte 
William L. Crum 
Leonard L. Watkins 
Corwin D. Edwards 
Carl S. Shoup 


William L. Crum 
Leonard L. Watkins 
Corwin D. Edwards 
Carl S. Shoup 
Frank W. Fetter . 
Theodore W. Schultz 


Year 
1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


President 
I L. Sharfman 


E. A. Goldenweiser 


Paul D Douglas 


Joseph A. Schumpeter 


Vice-Presidents 


Harold M. Groves 
Amos E. Taylor 


Carter Goodrich 
Simon S. Kuznets 


John Ise 
Mabel Newcomer 


Morris A. Copeland 
Simeon E., Leland 


Secretary- 
Treasurer 


James Washington Bell ` 


James Washington Bell | 


James Washington Bell ` 


James Washington Bell ` 


934 


935 


936 


937 


938 


NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


W. F. Willcox, Chmn. 


S. Davis 
ador Lubin 

. T. Miller 

, Perlman 

. B. Westerfield 


oki ts baba 


. Phillips 
Zimmermann 
. Sharfman 
ross 


Bogart, Chmn.’ 
Brown 


. Bye 
E “Chandler 
. Sharfman 

. Marget 


Sor 


Westerfield 
Angell 
Hoover 
Graham 
Witte 


GE 
DE 
W. 
B. 
D. 
E. 
F. Haley 


WENA SMEs Totale) MEEDE 
> 


. Barnett, Chmn. 


Johnson, Chmn. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERSHIP 


1939 


1940 


1941- 


1942 . 


1943 - 


On Baron SHOR HORM p> 
20 


FOPIN gY 


193448 


urns 
. Deibler 


. Snavely 


. Clark, Chmn. 
Clark 

. Hamilton 

. Edwards à 
. Groves 

. Young 


. Wolfe, Chmn. 
. Whittlesey 


as ROMA 


pap "o 


Ze, 


d 
© 
(en 


. Slichter, Chmn. 
, O'Leary 
. Elsasser 


. A. Gordon 
. H. Seltzer 


. Hansen, Chmn. 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


m ess Qp Pat 
agmg.: 


V. W. 


. G. 
. S. Buchanan 
. H. Wallace 
. R. Upgren 
Sr Van Sickle 
. J. Wickens 
. D. 


Brown, Chmn. 
filton Gilbert 


abel Newcomer 
S. Stocking 


. O. Hardy, Chmn. 
. E. Dewhurst 
i pas 


T ockchart 
. Northrop 


, S. Howey 
, M. Williams 


el e 


Woodlief Thomas 
E. S. Mason 
Holbrook Working 
Hazel Kyrk 
Bladen. 


Nourse, Chmn. 


B. Garver, Ch. 


wf 


"A tabulation of “Statistics of Annual Meetings” from 1885 to 1910 may be found in the “Papers and 


Discussion” on the twenty-fifth REN published in the Third Series of the publications of the 


. ANNUAL MEETINGS* 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Place 


St. Louts, Missouri 
Washington, D.C. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Washington, NE. 


(Also in San Francisco, California) 


Columbus, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Richmond, Virginia 
Chicago, Illinois 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, D.C. 

Chicago, Illinois 

New York, New York 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Washington, D.C 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, D.C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 

New York, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Detroit, Michigan 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


-New Orleans, Louisiana 


New York, New York 
Washington, D.C. 
(Cleveland Er 
Washington, D. 
Washington, D.C. ~ 
(canceled) 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Chicago, IHinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Association, Vol, XI (1910), Nọ. 1 


Local Arrangements 
Chairman or 
Representatiye 


. MILLIS 
` DRURY 
. H. WELD 
, McCrea 
BES 
. MOULTON 
l Bar 
. EDMINSTER 


glass 
joa 


JL 


, Cox 
. PATTERSON 
~ Briccs 
. Loucks 
ELSASSER 
. SHOUP 
, TAYLOR 


H Ws ESHER Eo 
Sia 
S 
Fei 
m 
R 
rä 


F 
z 
b> 
5 
= 
4 


ILBERT 


Sr PE 
G 
z 
S 
CO 
4 


CADY 
. S. THOMPSON 


gonpygm> ONSE arts D 





N 
`~ 


HONORARY MEMBERS ` 


Note: The figures in italics indicate the year of election to honorary membership. 


Sir Walter Thomas Layton 1932 


Albert Aftalion 1938 


Sir William Beveridge 1945 


Arthur L. Bowley 1932 
Sir Henry Clay 1948 


L. Einaudi 1926 


| Ragnar Frisch 1948 
‘Ralph G, Hawtrey 1978 


| Eli Heckscher 1938 
| Gaston Jéze 1926 


1934 
. Tugwell 
. Slichter 
. Willits 


1935 
Black 
EE 
Gras 
"Mec 


See Ces 


“1936 
1937 


QO > HS Sw 


bs 
zi 
4 ft 


. Mason 
he Secretary 


nQ 
uung, 
J 
Ch 
SN 
g 


1938 


in} > 


Chmn. 

. C. Mills 
D. Edwards 
The Secretary 


ok: 


1939 Jacob Viner, ‘Chmn. 


The Secretary 


. Millis, Chmn. 


. Clark, Chmn. 


S. Johnson, Chmn. 
.M. W. Sprague, 


cnet Hansen, Vice- 
n. 


, H. Hansen, Chmn. 
B. Garver, Vice- 


Gunnar Myrdal 1947 
Bertil Ohlin 1947 
Arthur Cecil Pigou 1922 


Charles Rist 1922 


Lionel C. Robbins 1947 
D. H. Robertson 1938 ` 
Arthur A. C. Spiethof 1932 


PROGRAM COMMITTEES 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


1940 


` 1941 


1942 


1943 


193448 
. Mills, Chmn. 
A 


mans 
Z 
O 
Lei 
gi 


Schumpeter 
he Secretary 


 M Patterson 


H. R. Trumbower 
E. G. Nourse 
The Secretary 


EG Nourse, Chmn. 


The Secretary 


Albert B. Wolfe, 
Ch 


mn, 

ee E. Dimock 
Lyle Belsley 

Phe ecretary 


H. Slichter, Chmn. 


1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 


1048 


Joseph S. Davis, 
Chin. 

James W. Fesler 
G. Lyle Belsley 
The Secretary 


I. L. Sharfman, 
Chmn. 


‘The Secretary 


E. A. Goldenweiser, 


Chmn. 
The Secretary 


Paul H. Douglas, 
Chmn. ` 
The Secretary 


Joseph A. Schumpe- 
ter, Chmn. 

D. H. Wallace 

R. A. Gordon 

A. E. Burns 

Arthur Srmitlies 

E. M. Hoover 

P. A. Samuelson 
The Secretary 


1920 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1926-36 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931-33 


1934 


1935 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ASSOCIATION 
TO THE LEARNED COUNCILS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


. Young 

. Gardner 

. Young 

, Farnam 
. Young 
Page 
. Page 

. Willcox 
. Willcox 

` Gay 


Meanhip D 
ee aaah Bd 


1920-48 


1937-38 
1939-40 
1941-42 
1943-44 
1945-48 


. Johnson 
. Clark 
` Clark 
. Knight 
Knight 
_ Furniss 
. Furniss 
. Knight 
. Knight 
. Schumpeter 


Sot ad bel bed a > 
> a OS o 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


J. S. Davis 


Horace Secrist 


. R. Commons 
. E. Barnett 
. C. Mitchell 
on Barnett 
‘orace Secrist 
. E. Barnett 
‘orace Secrist 
. W. Stewart 
orace Secrist 
. C. Marshall 
. Barnett 
. Marshall 


aaa 


SE 


ax Handman 
. A. Millis 


dasa ide pacha il 
a“ 
m 
fe 
æ] 
a 
E 


. Slichter 


1924-48 
1936 


1937 
1938 
1939-41 
1942-43 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


. Montgomery 
. Montgomery 
. Nourse 
. Leland 
. Nourse 
. Leland 
_ Spengler 
Leland 
. Spengler 
. Buchanan 
. Spengler 
. Stewart 
. Innis 
. Stewart 
Tnnis 
J. Spengler 


WEE 
> Pg OO ROMO BOM Mmm aH 


ORGANIZATIONS WITH WHICH THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION IS AFFILIATED 


AMERICAN COUNCIL or LEARNED SOCIETIES 
1219 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Executive Director, Cornelius Krusé; Administrative Secretary, Mortimer Graves; Secre- 
tary for Grants-in-Aid, Donald Goodchild; Special Adviser, D. H. Daugherty; Office 
Manager, Joe N. Bourne; Bursar, Rogers Johnson. 

Delegates of the American Economtc Association: Frank H. Knight, 1946, Joseph A. 
Schumpeter, 1948. 

Constituent Societies: American Philosophical Society, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, American Antiquarian Society, American Oriental Society, American Numis- 
matic Society, American Philological Association, Archzological Institute of America, 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Modern Language Association of America, 
American Historical Association, American Economic Association, American Folklore 
Society, American Philosophical Association, American Anthropological Association, 
American Political Science Association, Bibliographical Society of America, Association 
of American Geographers, American Sociological Society, American Society of Inter- 
national Law, College Art Association of America, History of Science Society, Lin- 
guistic Society of America, Mediaeval Academy of America. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CoUNCIL 
230 Parik Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Officers and Staff: Pendleton Herring, President; Paul Webbink, Vice-President; Elbridge 
Sibley, Executive Associate; Eleanor C. Isbell; Charles Wagley; Gerald Breese; John 
G. oes Harold E. Jones, Pacific Coast Representative; Carolyn E. Allen, Con- 
trotter. 

Board of Directors, 1948: A. T. Poffenberger, Chairman; Robert B. Hall, Vice-Chairman; 
Shepard B. Clough, Secretary; Willard L. Thorp, Treasurer; Ralph L. Beals, Wendell 
C. Bennett, James C, Bonbright, E. W. Burgess, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Joseph S. 
Davis, J. Frederic Dewhurst, Frederick S. Dunn, Elmer Ellis, Shelby M. Harrison, 
Pendleton Herring, Carl I. Hovland, Harold A. Innis, Charles E. Merriam, Roy F. 
Nichols, Willard C. Olson, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Frederick Osborn, Robert R. Sears, 
Joseph J. Spengler, Blair Stewart, William Duncan Strong, Ralph W. Tyler, S. S. 
Wilks, Kimball Young. 


NATIONAL Bureau or Economic RESEARCH, INC. 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y, 


Chairman: C. Reinold Noyes; President, H. W. Laidler; Vice-President, W. W. Riefler ; 
Treasurer, G. B. Roberts; Executive Director, W. J. Carson; Editor, Martha Anderson. 

Research Staff: Arthur F. Burns, Director of Research; G. H. Moore, Associate Director 
of Research; Moses Abramovitz, Harold Barger, M. A. Copeland, Daniel Creamer, 
Solomon Fabricant, Milton Friedman, Millard Hastay, W. B. Hickman, F. F, Hill, 
Thor Hultgren, Simon Kuznets, Clarence D. Long, Ruth P. Mack, F. C. Mills, Wesley 
C. Mitchell, R. J. Saulnier, G. J. Stigler, Leo Wolman. 

Directors at Large: Arthur T, Burns, W. L Crum, O. W. Knauth, Simon Kuznets, H. W. 
Laidler, Shepard Morgan, C. Reinold Noyes, G. B. Boberts, Beardsley Ruml, Harry 
Scherman, George Soule, N. I. Stone, J. Raymond Walsh, Leo Wolman. 

Directors by University Appointment: E. Wight Bakke, Yale; C. Canby Balderston, Penn- 
sylvania; C. D Edwards, Northwestern; G. A. Elliott, Toronto; H. M. Groves, Wis- 
consin; Gottfried Haberler, Harvard; Clarence Heer, North Carolina; R. L. Kozelka, 
Minnesota; Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia; P. M. U’Leary, Cornell; W. W. Riefler, 
Institute for Advanced Study; T. O. Yntema, Chicago. 

Directors Appointed by Other Organizations: P. F. Brundage, American Institute of Ac- 
countants; A. H. Cole, Economic History Association; F. C. Mills, American Statis- 
tical Association; Boris Shishkin, American Federation of Labor; W. C. Waite, 
American Farm Economic Association; D H. Wallace, American Economic Associa- 
tion, 


REGIONAL AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


Mipwest Economic ASSOCIATION 
Officers, 1948-1949 ` 


President, C. Ward Macy, Coe College. Vice-Presidents, William H. Schrampfer, Iowa State 
College ;-Sever Klaragard, St. Olaf College. Secretary-Treasurer, C. Woody Thempson, 
University of Iowa, 

The Midwest Economic Association was founded in 1934, and has held annual meetings 
in April each year since. The programs begin Thursday evening and extend through 

Saturday forenoon. The area embraces Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Scattered representation also | 


comes from the states of Michigan and Ohio. The organization is informal. Any person 
engaged in full-time teaching or research, or graduate study, or graduate“study and re- 
search or teaching in the field of economics or commerce is eligible for membership. A 
registration fee of $1.00 is paid by those in attendance in lieu of a membership fee. The 
Association sponsors no publication. The annual program is prepared and the place of 
meeting is chosen by the Executive Committee consisting of the President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretary-Treasurer, and the immediate past president. 


Past Presidents 


1934 S. L. Miller, State University of Iowa 1941 H G. Brown, University of Mis- 
1935 M. H. Hunter, University of Illinois souri 
1936 Dale Yoder, University of Minnesota 1942-46 Jesse S. Robinson, Carlton College 
1937 J. A. Estey, Purdue University 1947 C. L. Christensen, Indiana Univer- 
1938 John Tse, University of Kansas sity , l ; 
1939 W. B. Taylor, University of Wiscon- 1948 Roy Blough, University of Chi- 
sin cago 
1940 J. E. Kirshman, University of Ne- 
braska (deceased) 


The 1949 meeting will be held in St. Louis, April 21-23, 1949, Hotel Sheraton, headquarters. 


SOUTHERN Economic ASSOCIATION 
Officers, 1948 


President, G. T. Schwenning, University of North Carolina. Vice-Presidents, G. H. Aull, 
Clemson College, D. M. Wright, University of Virginia. Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. 
McFerrin, University of Florida. 

The Southern Economic Association was organized in 1927. The purpose of the Associa- 


tion is the stimulation of economic thought and research in connection with the economic 


problems of the South. 

_ Membership dues are: annual $3.00, sustaining $5.00, contributing $10.00, life $60.00, 
institutional $10.00. Membership fees include $2.00 in payment for a year’s subscription to 
the Southern Economic Journal at the special rate granted to members of the Southern 
Economic Association, The Journal is a quarterly published jointly by the Association and 
the University of North Carolina. 


Past Presidents 
1928-30 Walter J. Matherly, University of 1935-36 J. W. Martin, University of Ken- 
Florida tucky 
1930-31 ene Bidgood, University of Ala- 1936-37 C. B. Hoover, Duke University 
ama 1937-38 T. C. Bigham, Universit - 
1931-32 Tipton R. Snavely, University of E EE 


Virginia : 
1932-33 J. B. Trant, Louisiana State Uni- 1938-39 oe E, Washington and 
versity 


1933-34 R. P. Brooks, University of Geor- 1939-40 J. B. Woosley, University of 
North Carolina 


gia 
1934-35 A. S. Keister, Woman’s College 1940-41 Ralph C. Hon, Southwestern Uni- 
NC versity 
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1941-42 Malcolm H. Bryan, Federal Re- 1944-45 T. W. Glocker, University of Ten- 
serve Bank of Atlanta nessee 
1942-43 Edgar Z. Palmer, University of 1945-46 H. L. McCracken, Louisiana State 
Kentucky University 
1943—44 D. Clark Hyde, University of 1946-47 Joseph J. Spengler, Duke Univer- 
Virginia sity 


Paciric Coast Economic ASSOCIATION 
Officers, 1948 


President, R. B. Pettengill, University of Southern California. Vice-President, F. W. 
Clower; State College of Washington. Secretary-Treasurer, Perry Mason, University 
of California. Editor, J. A. Guthrie, State College of Washington. 

The Pacific Coast Economic Association, under a somewhat different name, was estab- 
lished in 1922, largely through the efforts of Alfred C. Schmitt, Edwin C. Robbins, Stephen 
I. Miller and Eliot Jones. The first meeting was held in Portland, Oregon. Membership is 
of two kinds: (1) institutional members, originally confined to accredited universities and 
colleges west of the Rocky Mountains, but now changed to include any educational institu- 
tion approved by the Executive Committee, west of the Rockies; (2) individual members, 
who may be any person interested in the theory, principles and problems of economics and 
Seet In addition to the professional economists, many Pacific Coast businessmen are 
members. 

One of the principles of the P.C.E.A. is to devote approximately one-third or more of 
each annual conference to problems of the Pacific Slope; another is to co-operate with the 
efforts of the Social Science Research Council. 

The membership of the Association as of July 1, 1948 was 291. Institutional dues are 
$10.00 and $5.00, depending upon size of the institution; individual membership is $2.00 
yearly, The principal publication is the annual proceedings. 


Past Presidents 
1922 Alfred C. Schmitt, Oregon State col- 1935 W. L. Wanlass, Utah State Col- 


lege lege 

1923 Eliot Jones, Stanford University 1936 Kenneth Duncan, Pomona College 

1924 Rockwell D. Hunt, University of 1937 John B. Canning, Stanford Uni- 
Southern California versity 

1925 Howard T. Lewis, University of 1938 James K. Hall, Unversity of 
Washington Washington 


1926 Edwin C. Robbins, University of Ore- 1939 Richard B. Heflebower, Washing- 
gon ton State College 

1927 Theodore H. Boggs, University of 1940 Arthur G. Coons, Claremont Col- 
British Columbia leges 

1928 Ira B. Cross, University of California 1941 Robert D. Calkins, University of 


1929 Howard S. Noble, University of Cali- California 
fornia at Los Angeles 1942 Bernard F. Haley, Stanford Uni- 

1930 Thomas A. Beal, University of Utah versity 

1931 John A. Bexell, Oregon State College 1943-45 James H. Gilbert, University of 

1932 Shirley J. Coon, University of Wash- Oregon Dee 
ington 1946 John B. Condliffe, University of 

1933 Clement Akerman, Reed College California es 

1934 Reid L. McClung, University of 1947 William S. Hopkins, University of 
Southern California Washington 


Economic History ASSOCIATION 
Officers, 1948 


President, Herbert Heaton, University of Minnesota. Vice-Presidents, G. Heberton Evans, 
Johns Hopkins University, Carter Goodrich, Columhia University, Secretary, Ralph H. 
Bowen, Columbia University. Treasurer, Herman E. Krooss, New York University. 
Board of Trustees, The Officers of the Association, The Editors of the Journal, 
Vincent W. Bladen, University of Toronto, Florence E. de Roover, Cedarcrest College, 
Arthur L. Dunham, University of Michigan, Harold F. Williamson, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Arthur G, Peterson (representing the Agricultural History Society). Editors, 
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Frederic C. Lane, Johns Hopkins University, Thomas C, Cochran, New York University. 
Assistant Editor, Winifred Carroll Ferguson, New York City. 


The Economic History Association was founded in December, 1940. It is open to all ` 


historians, statisticians, economists, and businessmen, who find profit from historical inves- 
tigations. It publishes semiannually the Journal of Economic History. Annual meetings are 
held in September and semiannual meetings in conjunction with the American Historical 
Association and the American Economic Association: 

Membership dues, which include subscriptions to the Journal, are: American and Cana- 


= on $3.00; foreign members $3.25; sustaining members $10.00; and student mem- 
vers $2.00. 


f 





ALLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Secretaries of Which Are Formally Organized in the Interests of 
Conducting Joint Annual Meetings 


1948 


Presidents 
American Accounting Associa- Thomas E. Leland, A. and 
tion M. College of Texas 
American Association of Uni- J. Anderson Fitzgerald, Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insur- versity of Texas 


ance f 
American Business Law As- 


sociation* 

American Economic Associa- Joseph A. Schumpeter, Har- 
tion vard University 

American Farm Economic As- William G. Murray, Iowa 
sociation State College 


B. H. Beckhart, Columbia 
University 

Wroe Alderson, 1905 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania 

American Sociological Society E. Franklin Frazier, How- 

ard University 

American Statistical Associa- George W. Snedecor 

tion 


American Finance Association 


American Marketing Associa- 
tion 


Charles F. Roos, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New 


York 
Institute of Mathematical Sta- i D Columbia Univer- 
tistics 
Rural Sociological Society 


Econometric Society 


igan State College 


* No information received. 


Ser P. Loomis, Mich, 


Secretaries 


Clete Chizek, University of 
Chicago 

J. Edward Hedges, Indiana 
University 


James Washington Bell, 
Northwestern University 

L. J. Norton, University of 
Illinois 

Edward E. Edwards, 
diana University 

Harvey W. Huegy, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 


In- 


Ernest R. Mowrer, North- 
western University : 

Merrill M. Flood, 1603 K 
Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Alfred Cowles, 
of Chicago 

Paul S. Dwyer, University 
of Michigan 


Leland B. Tate, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 


University 








CHART I 
GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIPS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 





1886 I890 1800 910° 1920 1930 1940 1950 


Figures from 1942 Directory and Annual Reports of Secretary. 
*Figures for 1925 corrected—Members dropped for non-payment of dues, 


1941 
Annual ewe eR eRe HO Eee eee oees -3,176 
panies EE 
amily gege ga gg eg ge pg eeeeeg pe ee eg pg 14 
Complimentary ` sis. ceases wes ake’ 15 
Honorary na sees cee Eeer 19 
Life Sea go neg gen S 6 geg eg eege ee pe 37 
3,344 


TABLE I 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSES 
fat the Miduanr) 


1942 1946 
3,404 4,144 
97 90 
24 64 
20 17 
18 15 
38 31 
3,601 4,361 
TABLE II 


MemsBersuir Statistics, 1886-1947, YEAR-END FIGURES 
Annual Life 


Year Annual Life Honorary 
1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 482 73 17 
1894 484 72 16 
1895 485- 71 16 
1896 479 74 15 
1897 477 71 15 
1898 488 69 14 
1899 498 68 12 
1900 541 69 LI 
1901 722 67 11 
1902 782 67 1i 
1903 757 67 11 
1904 792 67 11 
1905 800 66 1i 
1906 794 66 il 
1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 1,440 69 16 
1911 2,103 78 9 
1912 2,369 88 9 
1913 _ 2,157 83 9 
1914 2,060 81 8 
1915 2,004 80 7 


* Total includes members and subscribers, 
+ Figures for these years not available. 


Total Year 
182* 1916 
300* 1917 
500* 1918 

1919 
635* 1926 
718* 1921 

1922 
572 1923 
572 1924 
572 1925 
568 1926 
563 1927 
571 1928 
578 1929 
621 1930 
RNN 1931 
860 1932 
835 1933 
876 1934 
877 1935 
871 1936 

1.002? 1937 
868 1938 

1,205 1939 

1,519 1940 

2,190 1941 

466 1942 

2,249 1943 

2,149 1944 

2,091 1945 

1946 
1947 
TABLE III 
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MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS FOR SELECTED YEARS 
Year-Enp Ficures 


Yeur Members 
1893 572 
1902 $60 
~ 1916 1,519 
` 1920 2,301 
1930 2,797 
1935 2,544 
1936 2,621 
1937 2,713 
1938 2,824 
1939 2,966 
1940 3,148 
1941 3,462 
1942 3,671 
1943 3,798 
1944 3,961 
1945 4,154 
1946 4,622 
1947 5,329 


Subscribers 


Notre: Some of the figures for earlier years have been estimated. 


Honorary 


pá 
D O O 06 a te GEST EASY 


Total 














TABLE IV 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS OF MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS IN TIE UNITED States 
(As of June 15, 1948) 


Mem- Sub- Mem- Sub- 
States bers scribers Total bers scribers Total 
NORTHEAST SOUTHEAST 
Maine `. s.e... 16 7 23 Tennessee `. 36 29 65 
New Hampshire ...... 31 6 37 North Carolina ........ 52 26 77 
Vermont kg eege 21 8 29 Mississippi en 8 10 18 
Massachusetts ....... , 272 62 334 Virginia däer gie 255 29 284 
Rhode Island ......... 2 6 Ze Kentucky ` ann 23 16 3y 
Gonnecticut ........ „e IQI 26 127 South Carolina ...... = i 8 2i 
New York eege 1,208 209 1,417 Georgia ....ases. Sech ag" “Be 28 50 
Delaware ...... TEE 13 4 17 Alabama ee 23 17 40 
Pennsylvania ........ , 281 8l 362 Arkansas `... 18 12 30 
New Jersey ........+- 165 33 198 Florida "` 2 st See, 37 16 53 
Maryland .....+....... 162 17 179 Louisiana” eene _ 3L 13 44 
West Virginia .....+.. 14 1t _ 25 Deeg ee 
District of Columbia ... 658 97 755 517 204 721 
SE E ~ NORTHWEST 
2,962 567 3,529 North Dakota ......... 7 6 13 
MIDDLE South Dakota ......... 8 8 16 
Ohio Ae ENER ce ,, 232 61 293 Nebraska ......ccs0002 31 17 48 
Michigan "Soe NIE Ne ve , 143 39 182 EE — 39 19 58 
diana. E E ~ 91 36 121 Montana ......-.. eee 7 6 13 
Wisconsin ..... EEN , 118 27 145 Wyoming ..... Ee? 2 3 5 
> Minois cube se yu eeu seas 486 95 581 Colorado ......... wens 42 16 58 
Minnesota pe ove ep Se € Li B4 49 124 Idaho zë Eé eve ét ee gë € 7 5 12 
Towa E DE SE Er E SE SE DE E O a 63 27 90 Utah DE Sen pe pg geg pe pg eege 14 6 _20 
Missouri enn 85 35 120 ae SE 
Ee fore ae 157 86 243 
1,302 354 1,656 
Far WEST 
SOUTHWEST Oregon — 238 diari - 33 17 50 
Oklahoma 66233 sees 22 26 42 Washington ......... z Sl 26 77 
Texas cio AEE 81 62 143 California ..........,. 284 102 386 
New Mexico A 15 3 18 Nevada 2éc45 ese ee erer 5 2 7 
Arizona CE: SE SE E gee geg ge e zs LI A 15 been 
T E Ne 373 147 520 
129 89 218 
SUMMARY 
Members Subscribers Total 
Northeast `... BEER 2,962 567 3,529 
Middle .. ec ccececceeecee , 1,302 354 1,656 
Southwest tre os os eke cn ees 129 89 218 
Southeast sss. NEE EN sees ge DLP 204 721 
Northwest `... E E EY A 86 243 
Far West @epypteacounspuvueeenpanezaeeowea 373 147 520 
A DO. Beste ees ae eeeeesseecrese 44 75 119 


kd AN AA BE viÄAAÄPBe ANY E VDDLƏDIUND KÄL Z3LR VLUUNTRIES” 


ve. Mi. ep sp wm For 72S ApO DS Eu- Af-_ Aus. No, Cent. So, F9 Grand 











on dle West oe F.P.O. Total rope rica tralasia Amer. Amer. Amer. Feral Total 
Members e aed É EEN gone 596 125 ` 57 83 166 — 2,380 65 6 27 37 3 3 141 2,521 
Subscribers ge AC Ne ee ENEE 2357 -180 78 _47 _ 55 70 ° 7 674 109 6 132 25 2 _7 281 955 
dk) NEE Sg Ge er 1,590 776 203 104 138 236 7 3,054 174 ` 12 159 62 < 5 10 422 3,476 
1940 
Members ..aessssss. EEN 1,686 712 278 59 110 192 7 3,044 58 4 9 34 2 2 109 3,153 
Subscribers ......... Se ee seve 329 246 126 _ 55 _ 63 100 _16 935 95 Lä 131 _32 A 12 (288 1,223 
Total. leger meei RE eer 2,015 958. 404 114 173 292 23 3,979 153 17 140 66 7 14 397 4,376 
1941 
Members sie Eeer eres eeh 1,772 735 325 78 114 211 5 3,240 45 5 7 38 3 4 102 3,342 
Subscribers ss siaxwd coeds oeeeee ae eens 362 261 150 (56 69 100 17 1,015 a 10 133 30 _3 16 245 1,260 
Total wercveses owes EE 2,134 996 475 134 183 311 Ek 4,255 98 15 140 68 6 20 347 4,602 
1942 ` l 
Mempþers Serge 1,963 748 395 76 114 205 9 3,510 34 5 4 36 5 7 91 3,601 
Subscribers e ANE Ee Ae 368 269 150 61 71 101 7 1,027 30 LU 43 ER 7 23 145 1,172 
Total <5 asd vesie Wee eer eanaeeet , 2,331 1,017 545 137 185 306 16 4,537 64 16 47 67 12 30 236 4,773 
1943 
Members .....- E EE . 2,098 706 422 95 115 211 12 3,659 35 5 4 39 4 11 98 3,757 
Subscribers ...... EE e.s... 396 270 160 65 _70 100 _7 1,068 _26 il A _36 3 22 135 1,203 
Total ` aen Seeerei SE baten , 2,494 976 582 160 185 311 19 4,727 61 16 41 75 7 33 233 4,960 
1946 ~ 
Members ..........-- See s... 2,400 894 471 76 120 272 8 22 4,263 45 7 10 58 8 18 146 4,409 
Subscribers ......... Gaeren D09 323 179 74 8i 122 16 _37 1,401 199 ER UI _58 23 88 502 1,903 
Gedeelt 1,217 650 159 201 394 24 59 5,664 244 3C 121 116 31 106 648 6,312 
1947 
Members ...ccceccsscccccccecesecees 2,004 1,068 516 103 138 324 10 32 5,025 69 D 16 74 21 8 197 5,222 
Subscribers une 564 340 190 75 _81 137 18 64 1,469 262 31 185 64 96 30 668 2,137 
Total cecene: GE EE , 3,398 1,408 706 178 219 461 28 96 6,494 331 40 201 138 117 ` 38 865 7,359 
1948 
Members ...... EE 2,962 1,302 517 1Z 157 373 15 44 5,499 82 9 30 78 25 9 233 51732 
Subscribers .........+.-- SE eg 567 354 204 &9 Sp 147° 10 75 1,532 298 35 184 62 72 17 668 2,200 


Total ..ccccsccccvccnccssvccacvece 3,529 1,656 721 218 243 520 25 119 ' 7,031 380 44 214 140 97 26 901 7,932 


* Europe: British Isles, Italy, France, Germany, U.S.S.R., Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Rumania, Poland, Hungary, Austria, Spain, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Finland, Denmark, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, Palestine, Estonia, Greece, Latvia, Yugos.avia, Portugal, Luxembourg, 

Africa: Union of South Africa, Egypt, French North Africa, Italian East Africa, Zanzibar. ` 

Australasia: Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, China, India, Burma, Japan,Ceylon, Indo-China, Straits Settlement, Manchukuo, Chosen, Dutch East Indies, 
Siam, i 

North America: Canada, Cuba, British West Indies, Haiti, Dutch West Indies. eh Se, 

South Americe: Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Ecuador, Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, Paraguay. . i 

` Central Americas Mexien Salwadar. Nicaracna. Costa Rica. Dominican Renublic.Guatemala, Panama, _ i a 





EXHIBIT I 
LIST OF ECONOMISTS IN SELECTED FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


` Our pretensions in presenting the following list of economists are modest, We realize. that 
it is neither complete nur acctitate, but we hope that it represents a step forward. Our 
objective is to compile, for a limited number of foreign countries, a sample list of 
“economists” in the American sense of the term. We think of an economist in this country 
as a formally-trained scholar who has finished his training through the Ph.D: degree and 
who has earned a claim to professional standing by having ohtained the rank of professor 
in an institution of higher learning or who has had equivalent training and experience in 
‘research or administratiun in business or in government service. 

Our initial intention was to publish only the lists which we had already compiled i in this 
office for one purpose or another, but widespread interest in the project has broadened its 
scope to its present proportions. We present the wider coverage even though the lists in 
their present form are of very unequal quality. Some are still in a rough and: preliminary 
stage; others have been carefully screened and reviewed. 

There is no reliable source for this information. It has not been possible to get lists from 
‘the secretary of foreign learned societies, or professional associations corresponding to our 
own American Economic Association. In fact, in no instance have we been supplied with a 
ready-made list. They have in every case been prepared for the occasion and usually only 
after a preliminary list has been furnished by this office. Responses have been forthcoming 
on occasion because, as one correspondent wrote, “your list is so bad that it reflects discredit 
upon the person who made it up.” 

Probably the most useful source of information of this kind is found in the volume 
called The World of Learning, published in London by Europa Publications, Ltd. The 
contents are drawn from their volume International Who’s Who (formerly Minerva). For 
the specialists, however, this source is quite inadequate and inaccurate; so also are the 
“Who’s Who” volumes published in other countries. Lacking other sources, we took names 
from “Who's Who” sources and sent them to key men in respective countries with a request 
that they screen the lists and select those who would qualify as “economists” (in our sense 
of the term) and delete names or add additional ones according to their judgment. We 
asked them to consult their colleagues and this was usually done. These corrected lists were 
then sent.to other well-known economists both here and abroad and ‘these persons were 
asked to review the lists in the light of their familiarity with our conception of professional 
standards and in the light of postwar changes which have occurred abroad. Standards are 
not clearly definable and it will not be surprising to learn that the results here presented 
lack uniformity, If conspicuous omissions are noted or if names appear which should not be 
in the list, the mistakes are due to the fact that we have not made our instructions clear and 
that we have not consulted all of the right people. 

in addition to the difficulty involved in defining an economist, another consideration has 
been bothersome in the case of certain countries. We have attempted to eliminate political 
considerations, We may know that some economists have been or still are collaborators—in 
fact all economists behind the “Iron Curtain” must be—bit if persons qualify on the basis 
-of scholarship, they have not Ge been omitted because of their political beliefs or 
past records. 

Serious doubts have been expressed by some correspondents as to the advisability of 
publishing lists so obviously incomplete. Foreigners are often extremely sensitive and may 
individually be greatly disturbed to see the American Economic Association, an organization- 
which they hold in high respect, assume such a responsibility. I quote from a letter written by 
a member well acquainted with these foreign peculiarities: 
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The only way in which recriminations and bitterness directed against the United States 
can be avoided, it seems to me, would be to have such lists prepared by the universities or . 
official entities in the countries concerned. In that case, of course, there would frequently 
be political and other unobjective motivations which would interfere with the production of 
a really satisfactory compilation, but at any rate the Association, as well as the United 
States generally, would be out of it. 


Despite the dangers referred to above, we believe that the Association is the most appro- 
priate agency to undertake this function. In fact, unless we do so there is little likelihood 
that it will be done at all. The solution of this difficulty is not to forego publication but to 
print the lists and explain their limitations. 

This then is our disclaimer. The present effort is admittedly fragmentary and hastily 
thrown together, It is frankly experimental and is submitted in the spirit of one enthusiast 
who asserted “there are some things worth doing even if they are done badly.” In justification 
of presenting this information we maintain that the war has brought about many changes 
and commumucations have been disrupted over a perind of almost a decade. The re-establish- 
ment of a liaison between the scientific specialists of the different countries cannot awalt 
miracles from UNESCO, We have asked the learned councils to undertake this task for us 
and the A.C.L.S. reply is that “the investigation of the status of various disciplines and 
personnel in foreign countries is a responsibility individually of the constituent societies 
rather than the Council.” 

An enumeration of the names of those who have co-operated in this project would itself 
constitute a highly select roster of leading economists. Individual credit is certainly due 
them for their painstaking and discriminating help—some fragments represent an enor- 
mous amount of correspondence, checking, and confer1ing with colleagues—hut our acknowl- 
sdgement and thanks must be made to them collectively. If the lists have value it is largely 
due to their judgment and co-operation. 

I add a postscript to this editorial note to call the attention of economists to Dr. Victor S. 
Clark’s Whos Who in Economics, a microfilm edition of an ambitious fifteen-year project 
which engaged Dr. Clark’s efforts until his death. Although this work did not prove useful 
in the present project, economists might be interested in knowing that there are included 
some five-thousand biographical sketches of economists from almost every country and over 
the historical past down to contemporary times. 


ECONOMISTS LISTED BY COUNTRY, WITH INSTITUTION AND 
FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 


ALGERIA La Neuze, TA, Univ. of Sydney 
Bousquet, Prof. G. H., Algeria Mauldon, Prof, F. R. E., Univ. of W. Australia 
(Econ., Pub. Admin, 
AUSTRALIA ECH Ne L. G., Economist, Commonwealth 
d : an con 
caei Prof. D. Univ. of Queensland (Hist., Mills, Prof. R, C.. Office of Educa. (Econ.) 


n.) 
E Pot T. Ba Aurion Embassy (Wash Se BE W Se Maona om 
H 


ington) (Econ., Su Adm 
a Prof. T. , Univ. of Adelaide (Econ. 
E Prof. H fe ee © Melbourne (Econ, Walker, Prok, E R, Australian tee e 
con., Pu min 
nas S cot Dale at ocr (Econ) Mae G. SC Univ, of Melbourne (Commerce) 
“lark, Colin, Bur. of Ind, Queensland (Econ. Wilson, Roland, Commuuwcalth Statistician 
Statis.) i 3 (Econ., Statis) 
combs, H. C., Dept. of Post War Reconstruction Wood, Prof. L., Univ. of Melbourne (Leon. 
zopan, Prof. D. B., National Univ., Canberra Com.) A 
USTRIA 
Sard, T. Ga Ba nf Agric, Econ, Bayer, Prof, Dr. Hans, Univ. of Innsbruck 
firth, Prof. G. niv. of Tasmania (Leon? (Theory, Money) 
siblin, Prof. L, "al Uniy. of Melbourne (Econ.) Degenfeld-Schénburg, Prof. Dr. Ferdinand, Univ. 
sifford, Assoc, Prof. Jj. K, Univ. of Queensland of Vienna (Econ. Systems) 
(Econ., Com.) Dobretsberger, Prof. Dr. Josef, Univ. of Graz 
Higgins, Prof. B., Univ. of Melbourne (Theory, Money, Finance) 


Hytten, Prof. T., Economist, Bank of N.S.W. Gruber, Doz, Hans, Univ. of Vienna (Econ.) 
(Econ.) Gunther, Prof. Adolf, Univ. of Innsbruck 
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Heinrich, Prof. Dr. Walter, 
Welthandel, Vienna (Theory) 

Hupka, Prof. TL, Univ. of Vienna 

Illy (Schonfeld), Doz. Dr, Leo, Hochschule fir 
Welthandel, Vienna (Econ, Theory) 

John, Dr. Ernst, Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, 
Vienna (Bus. Cycles, Theory, Money) 
amitz, Pref. Dr. Reinhard, Institut fir Wirt 
schaftsforschung, Vienna (Theory, Politics) 

Kerschagl, Prof, Dr. Richard, Hochschule fiir 
Welthandel, Vienna (Bus. 
Money, Nati. Income) 

Kleeman, Dr. Friedrich, Acting Pres., Austrian 
Statis. Office, Vienna 

Kiezi, Prof. Felix, Univ. of Vienna (Statis.)} 

Lagler, Doz. Ernst, Univ. of Vienna (Agric. Econ.) 

Mahr, Dr. Alexander, Univ. of Vienna (Theory) 

a ee Prof, Dr. Hans, Univ. of Vienna (Theory, 

inance) i , 

Nemschak, Dr, Franz, Iustitut für Wirtschafts- 
forschung, Vienna (Bus. Cycles, Moncy) 

Obeipurlelter, Prof. Dr. Karl, Hochschule für 
Welthandel, Vienna (Bus. Econ.) 

Pütz, Prof. Dr, Theodor, Univ. Innsbruck (Politi- 
col Econ.) 

Rothschild, Dr. K. W., Institut fiir Wirtschafts- 
forschung, Vienna (Theory) 

chams, Doz. Dr. Ewald, Technische Hochschule, 
Vienna (Theory) 


Hochschule für 


Cycles, Theory, 


Spano. Prof. Dr, Othmar, Univ. of Vienna 
eory 
Taucher, Prof. Wilhelm, Univ. of Graz (Theory, 


Tautscher, Prof. Dr. Anton, Univ. of Graz (Theory, 
Politics) 
Weinberger, Doz. Dr. Otte, Univ. of Vienna 
Westphalen, Prof., Hochschule fiir Welthandel 
(Theory) 
We? Prof. Wilhelm, Univ. of Vienna (Statis., 
op. 


BeLGIvm* 


‘Amerijckx, Prof. Dr. F., Brussels (Pub. Fin.) 

Aspesiach, Dr. F. M 

Basijn, Prof. J., 
merce (Pol. Econ., Ins, 

Bellefontaine, Prof. Ch., L’Institute Superieur de 
ommerce (Accy., Bus. Org. Admin.) 

Brandt, Prof. G., L’Institute Superieur de Com- 
merce (Accy., Bus. Org. min. 

Eyskens, Prof. Gaston, Univ. 
Louvain (Pub. Finance) 

Cracco, Prof. Francois, Louvain 

Craen, Prof. G., L’Institute Superieur de Com- 

merce (Polit. Econ.) 

De_Barsy, Eugene, Univ. Libre de Bruxelles (Fin. 
Org. and Admin.) 

de Brouckers, Louis, Univ. Libre de Bruxelles 
(Ind, Admin. 

Dechesne, L., Univ. de Liege (Polit. Econ.) 

De Leener, Georges, Univ. 
(Int, Com., Econ. Geog.) 

De Ridder, Prof. A., L’Institute Superieur de 
Commerce (Fin. Econ., Statis. 

Dupriez, Prof. Léon H., Univ. de Louvain (Econ.) 

Goormaghtight, Dr. J. J., Inst. des Relations In- 
ternationale Brussels 

Grimbers, Prof., L’Institute Superieur de Com- 
merce (Accy., Bus. Org. Admin. 

LeBlane, Felix, Univ. Libre de 
countancy) 

Levy, Prof. Paul, Univ. de Rruxelles (con? 

Marzorati, Prof, . "Institute Superieur de 
Commerce (Colonial Econ.) 

Masoin, Prof. Dr. Maurice 

Mertens, Prof. Dr. Jacques E., Univ. de Louvain 

in 


atholique de 


ruxelles (Ac- 


Pub. Fin. 
Miry, R., Univ. de Gand (Polit. Econ.) 
Olbrechts, Raymond, Univ. Libre de Bruxelles 
(Statistics) ` 
Orts, Pierre, Univ. Libre de Bruxelles (Econ. 
min. of Belgian Congo, Int. Pol.) 
Piret, Prof. R., Univ. Catholique de 
(Civil and Comp. Com. Law) 


Louvain 


t 


L’Institute Superieur de Com, ` 


Libre de Bruxelles’ 


American Economic Association 


Plouvier, Prof. W., L’Institute Superieur de 
Commerce (Accy., Bus. Org. Admin.) 
Reynaud, Prof. P. L, (Fiscal Sci.) 
Roger, Prof, Ch., L’Institute Superieur de Com- 
merce (Polit. Econ.) ' 
Rousseau, Prof. Paul, Univ. de Louvain (Econ.) 
Schuyten, Prof. R., L’Institute Superieur de 
Commerce (Accy., Bus. Org. Admin.) ‘ 
Steels, Prof. J., L'Iustitute Superieur de Com- 
merce (Finan, Econ.) ! 
Storme, J., Univ. de Gand (Polit. Econ., Juris- 
prudence) : 
Van Asbroeck, Prof. J., L’Institute Superieur de 
Commerce (Econ. Geog.) , 
Verlinden, Prof. Ch., L’Institute Superieur de 
Commerce (Econ. Hist.) 
Viaene, Prof, E., L'Institute Superieur de Com- 
merce (Econ, Geog.) 
Wauters, Arthur, Univ. Libre de Bruxelles (Agrar- 
ian Econ. 


S This list is still in a very preliminary stage. 
Corrections and suggestions may be sent to the 
Secretary of the Association. 


BULGARIA 
Stefanoff, Prof, Ivan, State Univ. of Sofia 


CHINA* 


Chen, C. S., North-East Econ. Res. Soc. 
Chih-Tsai, Chen, Pres., Econ. Assn. of China 
Chen, Prof. Ta, Peiping 

Chen, Y. T., Polit. Sci. and Econ. Soc. of China 
Cheng, Hsiao, Chinese Asso. of Land Econ. 
Chow, H, H., North-East Econ. Res. Soc. 

Chu, IL F., Pol.’ Sci. and Econ. Soc. of China 
Chu, Jennings P., Directorate of Statistics, Nan- 


_ king 

Hung-Ju, Li, Chinese Labour Prob, Res. Soc. 

Liu, Prof. Ta-Chung, Peiping 

Low, T. S., Pol. Sci, and Econ. Soc. of China 

Pao-Shu, Fo, Inst. of Econ. Reconstruction 

Tao, Dr. L. K., Szechuen 

Tsao, L, Y., North-East Econ. Res. Soc. 

Tsiang, S. C., North-East Econ. Res. Soc. 
ang, N. T., North-East Econ. Res. Soc, 

Yang, M. C., North-East Econ. Res. Soe. 


* This fragmentary list is submitted as a 
starter, Corrections an suggestions may be sent 
to the Secretary of the Association., 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Berak, Dr., Prague (Pub. Me 

Blazej, Dr. Z., Prague (Pub. Fin.) 

Briska, Prof. R., Univ. of Bratislava 

Egermayer, Dr. Frantisek, Tech. Col., 
Statis. Office, Prague 

Englis, Prof. Charles Univ. 

Fajfr, Dr. Frantisek, Prague | 

Heretik, Dr. .S., Slovak Planning Office 

Horvath, Dr. Pavel, State Planning Statis. Office, 
Bratislava (Statis.) 

Karvas, Prof. I. A, Univ. of Bratislava 

Kozak, Dr: J., Prague (Pub. Fin.) 

Kral, Dr. A., Prague (Pub. Fin.) 

Kraus, Dr. F., Ministry of Social Welfare 

Kuchynka, Dr. Karel, Presidential Dept., Prague 

Macek, Prof. J., Higher School of Com., Prague 

Maiwald, Dr. K., School of Polit. and Soc, Studies 

Nebesar, Dr, Jaroslav, Prague 

Sauer, Dr. L., School of Commerce 

Schoenbaum, Prof. E., Charles Univ. 

Stocky, Prof. Jan., Prague 


Dept. of 


DENMARK } 


Cohn, Mr. Einar, Copenhagen 

Iversen, Prof. Dr. Carl, Copenhagen (Bus. Fluc- 
tuations) : . 

Johansen, Dr. Kjeld, Statis Office, Cophenhagen 


(Statis.) ; 
Kristensen, Prof. Thorkil, Aarhus Universitet 
(Bus. Econ.) 


Nielsen, Axel, Copenhagen (Econ.) 
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Pedersen, Prof. Jørgen, Aarhus Universitet (Nat. 


con. 

Pedersen, Prof. P. O, Bagsvaerd e f 

Philip, Prof. Kjeld, Aarhus Universitet (Social 
Policy, Fin. 

Winding Pedersen, H., Copenhagen (Econ.) 

Zeuthen, Prof. F., Inst, of Econ. and Hist, Copen- 
hagen (Econ. Hist.) 


Ecypt 
Mansour, Loutfy, Dept. de Censos y Geog., Cairo 


2 ENGLAND 


(See, also, Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales) 


Ady, a P., St. Anne’s Society, Oxford (Ind. 

rg. 

ee Prof. G. C., University Col, London (Ind. 
T 


g. 

Allen, Maurice, Balliol College, Internat. Found. 

Allen, Prof. R. D. G., London School of Eco- 
nomics (Statis.) 

Andrews, P. W. S., Nuffield College, Oxford 

Anstey, Dr. (Mrs.) Vera, London School of Eco- 
nomics (Indian oom? 

Armstrong, W. E, niversity College, South- 
ampton 

Ashton, Prof. T. S5., London School of Economics 
(Econ. Hist. 

Atkinson, F. J., Jesus College, Oxford 

Balogh, T., Balliol College, Oxford 

Barker, F.B.A., Sir Ernest. 

Bauer, P. T., London School of Economics (Colo- 
nial Econ.) 

Beale i L., London School of Economies (Econ. 

ist, 

Beecham, Prof, A. University College, Cardiff 

ie Prof. Frederic C. C., Malaya—Gov't, Of. 
cia 

Bensusan-Butt, S., Cabinet Offices 

Beveridge, FRA The Rt. Hon. Lord W. H. 
London 

Bird, R., London (Econ.) 

Birmingham, W. B., University College, Cardiff 

Bowen, Prof. I., University Col., Hull 

Bowley, F.B.A. A. L., Marley Green, Haslemere, 
Surrey (Statis.) 

Bowley, Dr. (Miss) Marian, University Col., 

ondon 
Braithwaite, Miss C., King’s Col, Newcastle-on- 


yne 

Brand, Lord R. H., Bank of England 

Briggs, A., Worcester College, Oxford 

Brown, Prof. A. J., Univ. of Leeds 

Brown, Prof. E. H Phelps, Londen School of 
Economics 

Duer, Mabel C., University Col, Reading (Econ.) 

Burchardt, F., A., Inst. of Statistics, Oxford 


Champernowne, DG, Inst. of Statistics, Oxford 
Chanter, P., Ministry of Fuel and Power 
Chapman, D., Univ. of Liverpool 
"eer D. N., Nuffield College, Oxford, (Pub. 
ti 
ears, Ve N., Dr., Oriel College, Oxford (Econ. 
Let, 
Clark, R. W. B., Treasury 
Clay, Sir Henry, Nuffield College, Oxfurd 
SE = H., London School of Economics, Pub, 
til. 
Cohen, Miss Ruth, Newham College, Cambridge, 
(Agric, Econ.) 
Cole, Prof. G. D. H., All Souls’ College, Oxford 
(Econ, Hist.) 
Collier, Miss Frances, Univ. of Manchester 


Connell, K. H, London School of Economics, 
(Econ. Hist.) Ee 

Corlett, W. J., Univ. of Liverpool (Statistics) 

Court, Prof. W. H. V., Univ. of Birmingham 
(Econ, Hist.) 

Crick, F. W., Midland Bank, London. 

Croome, Mrs. H., London School of Economics 

Crosland, A., Trinity College, Oxford 

Crowther, Geoffrey, London (Econ.} 

Dacey, W, Manning, London (Banker) 

Dalton, Hugh, Parliament member 

Se S. R, Gonville and Caius Col, Cam- 
ridge 

Devons, Prof. E., Univ. of Manchester 

Dickinson, H. D., Univ. of Bristol 

Dobb, Maurice, Marshall Lib., Cambridge (Rus- 


Eastham, J. K., School of Econ., 


Org.) 

Edwards, R. S., London School of Economics 
(Acctg.) 

Ellis, A. W. T., Ministry of Works 

Fay, C. R., King’s College, Cambridge 

Firth, F.B.A. Prof. Raymond i 

Fisher, d G., London School of Economics (Econ. 

ist. 

Fleming, J. M., Cabinet Offices , 

Florence, Prof. P. Sargent, Birmingham Univer- 
sity (Ind. Org.) 


Y, A. 

Gaitskell, H. T, N., Minister of Fuel and Power 

Gilbert, J. C., Univ. of Manchester | 

Glass, D: V., London School of Economics 

George, T. (Agric.) 

Grant, T. K., Treasury ` 

Be E., Londen School of Economics (Pop. 
tatis. 

Gregory, Sir T. E., Currency Control Com., Ath- 
ens, Greece 

Guillebaud, C. W., St. John’s Col, Cambridge 
(Labor Monetary Earnings) , 

Habbakuk, A., Univ. of Cambridge (Econ. Hist.) 

Hagenbuch, W., Univ. of Manchester 

Hali, Margaret, Somerville College, Oxford 


. Hall, R. L., Cabinet offices 


pori Prof. K., All Souls’ Col, Oxford (Econ. 
ist. i 
Hard, Barbara, Reform Club 

Hare, E. C., University of Leeds 
Hargreaves, E. L., Oriel Col, Oxford 


Harrod, R. F., F.B.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
Hoir, R. C F.B.A., Royal Inst. of Internat. 
airs. 


Hayek, Prof. F. A., London School of Economics 
Hemming, Mrs. Peggy, Cabinet offices 
Henderson, A, M., Univ. of Manchester 
Wenderoon, Prof. Sir. Hubert, Univ. of Oxford 
Henderson, P. D., Lincoln Col., Oxford 
Henderson, R. F., Corpus Christi Col., Cambridge 
Hicks, Prof. J. R., Nuffield Col., Oxford 

Hicks Mr. U. K., Somerville Co., Oxford (Pub. 


in, 

Hobson, O., News Chronicle, London 

Hodgson, R. A., Univ. College, Southampton 

Hodson, H., Observer, London , 

Hollond, Mrs. M. T., Girton Col, Cambridge 
(Pub. Fin.) 


) 
Kahn, R. F., King’s Col, Cambridge 
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London ` School of Economics 
(Econ. 

Morgan, Prof. E. V., University Col., Swansea 
(Money and Banking) 

Murray, Keith, Lincoln Col, 
Econ. 

Mynors, H., Bank of England 

Neuman, A. M. de, University Col., Exeter 

Paish, W., London School of Economics 
(Money and Banking, Bus., Fin.) 

Pigou, Prof. A. C., King’s Col, Cambridge 

Plant, Prof. Sir Arnold, London School of Eco- 
nomics (Ind. Org, Econ., Bus. Admin.) 

Ponsonby, G., London School of Economics 
(Transp. Pub. Util) 

Pool, A. G., Univ. of Sheffield 

Postan, Prof. A., Peterhouse, Cambridge (Econ. 

ist. i 

Price, In L., Royal Economic Society 

Radford, A., University Col., Nottingham 

Radice, Dr. E. A., London 

Radomysler, A., London School of Economics 

Reddaway, W. D., Clare Col., Cambridge 

eege Prof. A., Univ. of Manchester (Econ. 


ist. 
aaar son, Prof. J. H., Univ. of Leeds (Labor 


ela. 
Robbins, Prof. L. C., London School of Economics 
(Econ.) 
Roberts, R. O., University Col, Swansea 
Robertson, Prof. D. H., Trinity Col, Cambridge 
(Theory, Money) 
Robinson, E. A. G., Central Planning Dept. 
Robinson, Mrs. Joan, Girton Col., Cambridge 
Roll, Erich, Central Planning Dept. 
Rowe, J. W. F., Pembroke Col., Cambridge 
Salter, Sir Arthur 
Saunders, C T., Ministry of Labour ! 
Sayers, Prof. R. S., London School of Economics 
(Money and Banking) 
Schenck, H. G., Exeter Col., Oxford (Econ. Hist.) 
Schwartz, G., Sunday Times, London 
Secord, C., Central Planning Dept. 
Shackle, G. L. S., Cabinet offices 
Shannon, H. A.. Univ. of Bristol 
Shimmin, Prof. N., Univ. of Leeds 
Shove, CG F., Cambridge 
Singer, H. W., Lake Success, U.S.A. 
Smith, H., Ruskin Col., Oxford 
Smith, Prof. J. G., Emeritus, Univ. of Birming- 
am 
Sorswick, G. D. M., Magdalen Col., Oxford 
Spann, R. N., Univ. of Manchester (Pub. Util.) 
Sraffa, Prof. Piero, Trinity Col., Cambridge 
Stafford, J., Board of Trade 
Stone, J. R. N., King’s Col., Cambridge (Social 


Acctg.) 

Stonier, A. W., Univ. College, London 

Sutherland, Miss Lucy, Lady Margaret 
Principal (Econ. Hist.) 

Sykes, Prof. J., University Col., Exeter ; 

Tawney, Prof. R. H., London School of Economics 
(Econ. Hist.) 


Director (Agric. 


Hall, 


American Economic Association 


Thirlby, R. K., London School of Economics 
Tout, Herbert, University Col., London ` ‘ 
Tress, R. C., London School of Economics (Put 


Fin.) 
Tyerman, D., Times , 
Wadsworth, A. P., Manchester Guardian. 
Walker, Prof. G; H., Univ. of Birminghar 
(Transp.) 


Wells, I. A., Univ. College, Noutlingham 
Whale, Prof. P. Barrett, Univ. of Liverpool 
Whyte, Prof. Hamilton, Univ. of Bristol 
Wiles, P. D. New College, Bedford 

Williams, Mrs, Gertrude, Bedford Col., London 
Williams, O. L., Treasury 

Wilson, T, H., President, Bourd of Trade 
Wilson, T., University Col, Oxford 

Wootton, Prof, (Mre) Barbara, Bedford Cul. 


London 


FINLAND 


Annala, Vilho, Univ. of Helsinki (Econ. Statis. 
Gadolin, C. A. J., Absakademi—Helsinkt (Econ. 
Hanmaja, Prof, Leo, Tech. High School, Helsink 


con.) 
Kreglinger, Prof, C. E, Abo Akademi, Turki 
con. 
Leppo, Prof. Matti, Univ. of Helsinki (Pub. Fin.’ 
Lindberg, Valtor, Univ. of Helsinki (Statis.) 
Louhivouri, Prof. Dr. O. W., Bus. School, Hel 
sinki (Econ.) 
Pipping, Prof. Hugo E., Univ. of Helsinki (Econ. 
Kies ET Swedish Bus. School, Helsink 
con. 
Sukselainon, V. J., Inst. for Social Work, Hel 
sinki (Econ.) 
Suviranta, Bruno, Univ. of Helsinki (Econ. 
Tamminen, Mikko, School of Bus., Helsinki (Econ.) 
"a We F. V. (Emeritus), Univ. of Helsink: 
con. 
Térnqvist, Leo, Univ. of Helsinki (Statis.) 
Tudeer, A. E., Bank of Finland, Helsinki (Econ.) 
Waris, Heikki, Univ. of Helsinki (Econ. Welfare) 
Waris, Klaus, Dept. of Planning, Ministry o 
Finance, Helsinki 


FRANCE 


Aftalion, Prof. Albert (retired), Faculté de Droit 
Paris (Money, Cycles) : i 

Allais, Prof. Maurice, Ecole des Mines, Paris (Gen. 
Theory) e : 

Antonelli, Prof. Etienne, Faculté de Droit, Mont 
pellier (Econ., Labor) 

Barrere, Prof., Faculté de Droit, Toulouse (Gen. 
Theory, Pub. Fin.) 

Bartoli, Prof. Henri, Grenoble (Gen. Theory, La. 


or 
Baudin, Prof. Louis, Faculté de Droit, Paris 
(Money Gen. Theory) 
Baumgartner, Prof. Wilfred, Ecoles des Sciences 
Politiques (Finance) 
RE rof., Univ. de Strasbourg (ind. 
egisla. 

Bettelheim, Charlies, Ecole organisation economique 
(Soviet Econ.) : 

Robert, Banque Paris Pays-Bas (Gen. 


Bouniatian, Dr, Mentor, Paris (Gen. Theory) 
Bousquet, Prof. G. H., Faculté de Droit, Alger 


(Gen, Theory) : 
G. H., Faculté de Droit, Dijon 


Buquet, Prof. 
(Gen. Theory) ` 

Byé, Prof. Maurice, Faculté de Droit, Paris (Gen. 
Theory, Int. Trade) `, 

Chaimley, Prof., Faculté de 
(Gen, Theory) P 

Cluzeau, Prof. Max, Faculté de Droit, Toulouse 
(Gen. Theory) , . 

Courtin, Prof. Rene, Faculté de Droit, Paris (Gen. 


Theory) 


Droit, Strasbourg 
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Darmoy, Prof., Sorbonne, Paris (Statis.) 
Darmois, Prof, Georges, Paris 
Dauphin-Meunier, Prof., Faculté Libre 
Paris (Gen. Theory, Labor, Banking) 
Dehove, Prof., Faculté de Droit, Lille (Pub, Fin.) 
Delaporte, Prof, Pierre J., Univ. of Paris (Seine) 
(Statis. Inst.) Ke 
de Menthon, Prof., Faculté de Droit (Gen. Theory) 


Droit, 


Denis, Prof. Henri, Faculté de Droit (Gen. 
Theory) l 
Dessau, Jan, Institut de Science Economique 


Appliquée, Paris (Soc. Acctg., Gen. Theory) 

Dieterlen, Pierre, Ecole Organisation Economique 
et Social (Gen. Theory, Statis., Econ.) 

Divisia, Prof. Francois, Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, Paris (Gen. Theory, Econometrics) 

Dolleans, Prof. Edouard, Faculté de Droit, Paris 
(Hist., Trade-unions) . 

Domarchi, Prof., Faculté de Droit, Dijon (Polit. 
Econ.) 

Dumontier, Dr. Jacques, Institut 
Statistique, Paris (Econ., Statis.) 

anes Jean, CG T. (Gen. Theory, Cycles, La- 
or 

Fain, Gael, Ecole Organisation Economique et 
Social (Money, Gen. Theory) 

Frechet, Prof., Sorbonne, Institut Poincaré, Paris 

Friedmann, Georges, Conservatoir des Arts et 
Métiers (Labor, Industry) 3 

Froment, Commissariat au Plan (Social Acctg.) 

Fromont, Prof, Pierre, l'Institut Nat. Agronomique, 
Faculté de Droit, Paris (Agric. Econ.). 

Gaffiot, Prof., Faculté de Droit, Alger (Gen. 
1eory) 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Prof., Faculté de Droit, Bor- 
deaux (Fin,, Colonial Legislation) 

Gemaehling, Prof., Univ. de Paris (à la Sor- 
bonne? (Hist. of Econ. Thought) 

Germain-Martin, Henri, Banque Nationale 
merce (Gen. Theory) 

Goetz, Prof. Robert, Faculté Droit, Nancy (Gen. 
Theory) 


National de 


Com- 


Gonnard, Prof. Rene, Faculté de Droit, Lyon 
(Hist. of Econ, Thought) ; 
Guilhaud, Prof. . Georges, Institut de Science 
Economique Appliquée, Paris (Statis., Math. 


Econ.) f ; 
Guitton, Prof. Henri, Faculté de Droit, Dijon 
(Gen. Theory) ` 
Hornbostel, Prof. Henri, Faculté Droit, Poitiers 
(Polit. Econ.) 
Hugon, Prof, Paul, Faculté de Droit, Toulouse 
(Gen. Theory) 
James, Prof. Emile, Faculté de Droit, Paris (Gen. 
Theory) 


Jeanneney, Dean Jean-Marcel, Faculté Droit, 
Grenoble (Gen, Theory) 

Jeramec, Pierre, Inst. Nat. Statis. (Statis.) 

Jeze, Gaston Paul Amélaé, Faculté de Droit, 


Paris (Pub. Fin., Money and Banking) 

E Prof, Ernest, Sorbonne, Paris (Econ. 

ist. 

Landry, Prof, Adolphe, Sorbonne, Int. Union for 
Scientific Study of Population (Gen. Theory, 
Labor, Popula. 

Lasserre, Prof. Georges, Faculté de Droit, Lyon 
(Polit. Econ., Cooperatives) 

Labergne, Prof. Bernard, Faculté de Droit, Paris 
Gen. Theory, Cooperatives) 

Laufenburger, Prof. Henri, 
Paris (Pub. Fin.) 

Leduc, Prof. Gaston, Faculté de Droit, Paris (Gen. 
Theory, Int. Trade) 

Lhomme, Prof, Jean, Faculté de Droit, Paris (Gen. 
Theory, Interest) 

Lutfalla, Prof. Georges, Ecole Organisation Éco- 
numine et Social (Gen, Theory, Fin., Ins. 

Mainguy, Dr, Yves, Institute de Science Eco- 
nomique Appliquée (Labor, Bus. Cycles) 

aa Alfred, Institut Nat. Statis. (Statis., Nat. 
ticome 


Faculté de Droit, 
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Marchal, Prof. André, Faculté de Droit, Paris 
(Statistics) 

Marchal, Prof. Jean, Faculté de Droit, 
(Theory of Prices, Interest, Pub. Fin.) 

Marcy, Prof., Faculté de Droit, D’Aix-Marseille 
(Polit. Econ.) 

Marczewski, Dr. Jan, Institut de Science Éco- 
nomique Appliquée, Paris (Nat. Acctg., Nat. 
Budgets, Gen. Theory) 

Marjolin, Prof, Robert, Commissariat general au 
Plan (Gen. Theory) 

Michelson, Prof, A., Paris (Pub. Fin.) 

Mendes-France, Pierre, National Assembly (Money) 

Milhau, Prof. Jules, Faculté de Droit, Montpel- 
lier (Gen. Econometrics) 

Mossé, Prof. Robert, Faculté de Droit, Grenoble 

Mounier, Prof., Faculté de Droit, Bordeaux (Polit. 


SE 
Paris 


Prof. Auguste, Faculté de Droit, 
(Polit. Econ.) 

Nathan, Roger, Min. Nat. Econ. (Foreign Trade) 

Nogaro, Prof. Bertrand, Faculté de Droit, Paris 
(Money, Gen. Theory 

Noyelle, Drot, Ilemi, Faculté Divil, Paris (Geu. 
Theory) 

Perroux, Prof. Francois, Institut de Science 
Economique Appliquée, Faculte de Droit, Paris 
(Gen. Theory) 

Philip, Prof. André, Faculté de Droit, Lyon 

Piatier, Prof, André, Institut Nat. Statistique 
(Gen. Theory) 

Picard, Prof. Roger, Faculté de Droit, Paris (Gen. 
Theory, Labor, Distribution) 


Lyon 


Picttre Prof. André, Faculte de i Droit, Stras- 
bourg (Polit, Econ.) E 
Pujade, Dr. Pierre, Institut de. Science Eco- 


nomique Appliquée, Paris (Int. Monetary Econ.) 
Raynaud, Prof, Picrre, Faculté de Droit, Stras- 
bourg (Polit. Econ.) 8 
Reboud, Prof. Paul (retired), Faculté de Droit, 
Grenoble (Gen. Theory) f 
Reuter, Prof. Paul, Aix en Provence (Pub. Fin.) 
Rist, Prof. Charles (retired), Faculté de Droit, 
Paris (Money, Hist. of Econ. Doctrines) 
Rivet, Raymond, L'Institut National de la Statis- 
tique, Générale (Inspecteur Gen. Director) 
Rosenstock, Franck Louis, Min, Nat. Econ. (Prices, 
U.S.A. Econ.) s 
Rouquet la Garrigue, Prof. Victor, Faculté de 
Droit, Bordeaux f 
Rottier, Georges, Institut de Science Économique 
Appliquée, Bur. of Londres (Statis., Theory) 
Roy, Prof. René, École Ponts et Chaussées (Econo- 
metrics, Statis.) Gs 
Rueff, Prof. Jacques, Institut d’Etudes Politiques, 
Paris (Money, Gen. Theory) 


Saint-Germes, Prof., Faculte dé Droit, Caen 
Polit. Econ.) 
Sauvy, Prof, Alfred, Institut de Demographie, 


Paris (Population, Statis.) 

Sellier, Dr. Francois, Institut de Science Écono- 
mique Appliquée, Paris (Monetary Theory) 

Sequillon, Prof. Y., Nancy (Pub. Fin.) 

Siegfried, Prof. André Bae Geog., Raw Ma- 
terlal, Contemporary U.S.) 

Trevoux, Prof. F., Faculté de Droit, Lyon (Polit. 
con. 

Truchy, Prof. Henri (retired), Faculté de Droit, 
Paris (Gen. Theory) f 

Ullmo, Prof., l'École Polytechnique, Paris . 

Uri, Pierre, Commissariat General au Plan, Paris 
(Econ., Soc, Acctg., Statis. 

Vigreux, Prof. Pierre, Faculté de Droit, ‘Toulouse 
(Hist. of Econ. Thought, Foreign Exchange, 
Polit. Econ.) 

Ville, Prof. Tean André 

Villey, Prof. Daniel, 
(Gen. Theory, Hist.) ` SS 

Vincent, Prof., Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers 
(Statis., Nat. Social Acctg.) 

Weiller, Prof. Jean, Faculté de Droit, 
(Int. Trade) 


Paris ete 
Faculté de Droit, Poitiers 


Poitiers 
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In preparing the list of economists for Germany especial difficulties were encountered 
Lists received from separate sources here and abroad were difficult to reconcile. 

The first list below includes names upon which there seems to be fairly general agreement! 
The second list contains names which were included on the original lists from two or mor 
sources but which were checked off by some subsequent reviewer. The third list, compile 
from university catalogues and other sources, contains names which have not been adequatel: 
reviewed and undoubtedly includes (2) many who would not rate the rank of professor 1 
American universities, (b) others who are not fully employed as professors, and (c) thos 
whose Gebiet is Betriebswirtschaft rather than Volkswirtschaftslehre. The distinction be 
tween business administration and economics is more clearly drawn in Germany than with u! 
Perhaps business economists should have been excluded or listed separately to avoid undu 
length. The list may also contain names of professors whose status or whereabouts remain 
doubtful. There is a great deal of moving around on the part of professors in German 
affecting both locus and status. With all these shortcomings the list is presented with th 
hope that qualified persons in a position to know will complete the information we lack s 
that we may drop names that do not belong and add the others to the main group. 


GERMANY—First List 


Albrecht, Prof. Gerhard, Marburg (Nat. Econ., 
abor, Soc, Sec.) 

Beckerath, Prof. Dr. Erwin von, Bonn (Theory, 
Econ, Sys.) 

Dietze, Prof. Constantin v., Freiburg (Agric. In- 
ternat. Econ.) 

Egner, Prof. Dr. Erich, Göttingen (Theory) 

Eucken, Prof. Dr. Walter, Fretburg (Econ. Theory, 
Money and Banking, Pub, Control) 

Gerloff, Prof. Dr. Wilhelm, Frankfurt/M (Pub. 


in. 
Hoffmann, Prof, Dr. Walther, Münster (Ind. 
Studies) 
Prof, Dr. Wilhelm, Tech. Hoch- 


Kromphardt, 
schule Hannover (Theory, Money and Banking) 
Mackenroth, Prof. Dr. Erich, Kiel (Econ. Theory, 


Bus. Cycles) 
Meyer, Prof. Dr. Fritz, Bonn (Econ. Theory, 
Money and Banking, Int. Econ.) 
Miiller-Armack, Prof, Dr. Alfred, Münster (Econ. 


Hist., Nat. Econ., Econ. Syst., Bus. Cycles 
Peter, Prof. Dr. Hans, Tübingen (Statis. and 
Econometrics, Pub. Pol. and Control, Theor 
Pfister, Prof, Dr. Bernhard, Hamburg (Econ. Syst., 
Labor, Soc. Welfare 
Predöhl, Prof. Dr. Andreas, Kiel (Location Theory, 
Bus. Cycles) 

Preiser, i Dr, Erich, Heidelberg (Theory, Bus. 
ycles 
Rittershausen, Prof. Dr, Heinrich, Frankfurt/ 
Set (Econ. Syst., Money and Credit, Pub. 

“in. 
Sauermann, Dr. Frankfurt (Money and 
anking) i 
Seat, Prof, Dr, Alfons, Münster (Theory, Pub. 


il.) 

Schmélders, Prof. Dr. Gunter, Köln (Pub. Pol. and 
Control, Ind. Studies 

Schneider, Prof. Dr. Erich, Kiel (Theory) 

Stucken, Prof, Dr. Rudolf, Erlangen (Bus, Cycles, 
Money and Banking Bkg., Pub. Fin.) 

Terhalle, Prof. Dr. Fritz, Munich (Pub. Fin., 
Money and Banking) 

Teschemacher, Prof. Dr. Hans, Tiibingen (Pub. 


Fin.) 

Wagemann, Prof. Dr. 
Cycles) 

Weber, SE Dr, Alfred, Heidelberg (Theory, So- 
ciology ' 

Welter, Prof. Dr, Erich, Frankfurt/M (Money and 
Banking Bkg., Bus. see) 

Weseel,, Prof. Dr. Theodor, Kölin (Theory, Int. 

co 


n 
Wiese, Prof. Dr. Leopold von, Köln (Theory, Soe. 
con, 


Heinz, 


Ernst, Göttingen (Bus. 


Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, Prof. Dr. Otto vo 
Miinich (Theory, Econ. Hist, Nat. Econ., Labet 


Grermany—Second List 


Bauer, Prof. Dr, Clemens, Freiburg (Econ., Hist 
Nat. Econ.) 

Bolza, Dr. Hans, Würzburg (Theory) ~ 

Brinkmann, Prof. Karl, Tubingen (Econ. Theory 

Cahn-Garnier, Dr. Fritz, Stuttgart (Fin.) 

Carell, Prof. Erich, Würzburg (Econ. Theory, Bu 
Cycles, Int. Trade) 

Erhard, Prof. Dr. Ludwig, München (Econ. Sys 
Bus. Fluct., Pub, Pol, and Control) 

Gleitze, Prof. Dr. Otto, Berlin (Statis.) 

Helander, Prof. Even, Nürnberg (Transp.) 

Hesse, Prof. Albert, Stuttgart (Agric. 

eo 


ry) 
Jecht, Prof. Horst, Heidelberg (Fin.) : 
Kruse, Dozent Dr. Alfred, München (Ind. Studie: 
Kuczynski, Prof, Jürgen, Berlin (Labor Econ.) 
Liefmann-Keil, Dozentin Dr. Elisabeth, Freibu 
Money and Banking, Labor, Soc. Welfare), 
Lütge, Prof, Dr, Friedrich, Miincheon (Econ. Hisi 
Nat. Econ., Soc. Welfare} HO ` 
Maier, Dozent Dr. Karl Friedrich, Freibu: 
(Money and oie Int. Econ., Bus. Cycles) 
Miksch, Dr. habil. Leonhard, Frankfurt/Hoch 
Theory, Econ. Admin., Pub. Policies) 
Möller, Dozent Dr. Hans, Frankfurt/Hochst (Eco: 
Theory, Pub. and Bus. Admin.) - 
Moeller, Prof. Hero, Erlangen (Econ. Theory), 
Most, Prof, Dr, Otto, Mainz (Statis, Pub. Util 
Müllenfels, Prof. Dr. Albert von, Hamburg (Eco 
Pol., Planning Money and Banking, Pub. Fin 
Nahmer, Prof. Dr. R. Noll v.d. Mainz (Money ar 
Banking Pub. Fin.) ; | 
Napp-Zinn, Prof. Dr. A. F., Mainz (Trans. Pu 


Ecor 


Util.) 
Niehaus, Prof. Dr. Heinrich, Bonn-Poppelsdo: 
(Agric, Econ., Econ, Geog.) 


Pirath, Prof. Carl, (Transportation) 

Schneider, Prof. Oswald, Berlin (Fin.) . 

Seraphim, Prof. Hans Jiirgen, ünster (Agri 
and Bas. Econ.) 

Veit, Präsident Dr. O., Frankfurt/M. (Econ. Sys 
Bus. Cycles, Money and Banking) 

Waffenschmidt, Prof, Dr. W., G., Mannhei 
(Theory, Statis. and Econometrics, Ind. Studie: 


GERMANY —T hird List 


Friedensberg, Präsident Dr. Ferdinand, Berl 
(Bus. Cycles Res.) ` 
Mellerowiez, Prof. Konrad, Berlin (Bus. Econ 
Rogowsky, Prof, Bruno, Berlin (Bus, Econ.) 
Brinkmann, Prof. Theodor, Bonn (Econ. of Agric 
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Beckmann, Prof. Fritz, Bonn (Econ. Policy) 

Kirsch, Prof. Michael, Erlangen (Bus, Econ.) ` 

Weippert, Prof. Georg, Erlangen (Econ., Pub. Fin., 
tatis. 

Aufermann, Prof, Ewald, Frankfurt (Econ. and 


Tax.) 
Auler, Prof. Wilhelm, Frankfurt (Bus. Econ.) 
Gutenberg, Prof. Erich, Frankfurt (Bus. Econ.) 
Heleauer, Prof. Josef, Frankfurt (Bus. Econ.) 
ae bis Fritz, Frankfurt (Bus, Econ. and 
ransp. 
Skalweit Prof. August, Frankfurt (Hist. of Econ.) 
Wehrle, Prof. Emil, Frankfurt (Nat. Econ. Soc. 


ci. 
Eonar ae: Prof. Martin, Freiburg (Economics) 
Wilken, Prof. Folkert, Freiburg (Nat. Economy) 
Andreae, Prof. Wilhelm, Giessen (Econ. Theory, 
Pub. Fin.) 
Auler, Prof. Wilhelm, Giessen (Bus, Econ.) 
Reinhold, Prof. Gerhard, Giessen (Agric. and For- 
estry Econ.) 
Abel, Prof, Wilhelm, Goettingen (Cooperatives) 
Fleck, Prof. Anton, Greifswald (Econ, 
Gehrig, Prof. Hans, Halle (Nat. Economy) 
Eisfeld, Prof. Kurt, Hamburg (Econ.} 
Ritschl, Prof. Hans, Hamburg (Nat. Economy) 
Schiller, Prof. Karl, Hamburg (Econ. Geog.) 
WC Prof. Otto, Heidelberg (Money and 
redit ` 
Sitzler, Prof., Heidelberg (Social Policy) 
Sultan, Prof., Heidelberg (Financial Sci.) 
Baade, Prof. Fritz, Kiel (Agric. Econ.) 
Fick, Prof. Harald. Kiel (Pub, Fin.) 
Guelich, Prof. Wilhelm, Kiel (Lit. of Econ. and 


oc. Sei.) 
Savelsberg, Prof. Gertrud, Kiel (Social Policy) 
ricke, Prof. Rolf, Karlsruhe (Nat. Economy) 
Berkenkopf, Prof, Paul, Koln (Nat. Economy) 
Beste, Prof, Theodor, Köln (Bus, Econ.) 
Breuer, Prof. Jakob, Köln (Statistics) 
Eckart, Prof. Christian, Köln (Nat. Economy) 
Kuske, Prof. Bruno, Kéln (Econ. Hist.) 
Hindermann, Prof. Hugo, Köln (Soc. Econ. and 


min.) ` 
Schmalenbach, Prof. Eugen, Köln (Bus, Econ.) 
Schnettler, Prof. Albert, Köln (Bus. Econ.) 
Seyffert, Prof, Rudolf, Köln (Bus. Econ.) 
Tiburzius, Prof. Joachim, Leipzig (Econ.) 
Muenstermann, Prof. Hans, Mainz (Bus. Econ.) 
Haas, Prof., Mannheim (Ind. Econ, Com.) 
Le Contre, Prof, Mannheim (Heidelberg) (Bus. 
Econ., Acctg.) 
Lysinski, Prof., Mannheim (Heidelberg) (Occupa- 
tional Theory, Personnel Prob. 
Anderson, Prof. Oskar, Munich (Statis.) 
Boeckmann, Prof. Lisl, Munich Lëns Econ.) 
Fischer, Prof. Guido, Munich (Bus, Econ.) 
Gredner, Prof. Wilhelm, Munich (Econ. Geog.) 
Lukas, Prof. Eduard, Munich (Nat. Econ., Money} 
Roessle, Prof. Karl-Friedric, Munich (Bus. Econ. 
Linhardt, Prof. Hans, Monster (Bus. Econ.) 
Schnettler, Prof. Albert, Miinster (Bus. Econ.) 
Bergler, Prof. Georg, Nürnberg (Bus. Econ.) -~ 
Kirsch, Prof. W., (Erlangen?) (Commerce) 
Procsler, Prof, Hans, Miirnberg (Eson. Hist. and 


op, 
Schacter, Prof. Erich, Nirnberg (Bus. and Ind. 
con. 
Prof. Wilhelm, 


Vershofen, 
Theory) 

Weddigen, Prof. Walter, Nürnberg (Nat. VE 

Bollheim, Prof. Guenter, Rostock (Nat. Economy 

Koch, Prof, Woldemar, Stuttgart (Pub, Fin.) 

i Prof, Wilhelm, Stuttgart (Tübingen?) 

(Bus. Econ.) 


Nürnberg (Econ. 


Soc.) 
Willeke, Eduard, Stuttgart (Statis., Int. Trade) 


GREECE 
Aelianos, Editor ‘Economist of Athens” 
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Angelopoulos, Prof. Angelos, formerly Athens Uni- 


versity (Pub. Fin.) 
Batsis, A., Athens (Nat. Econ. and Recon.) 


Christodoulopoulos, Pindar thens, School of 
Com. and Econ. (Polit. Econ.) ` 

Delivanes, Prof, Demetrius, Salonica’s Univ. 
(Econ.) 


Dertiles, Prof. Panayiotes, Salonica’s Univ. (Pub. 


in. 

Kallitsounakes, Prof, Demetrius, Athens, School of 
Com. and_Econ. (Econ. Policy) 

Karanikas, Prof. Constantine, Athens, School of 
Com. and Econ. (Econ. Geog.) > 

Saounatsos, A. (Banking) 

Sbarounes, Prof, Athanassios, Athens, School of 
Com. and Econ. (Int. Econ. Rela.) 

Sideris, Prof. A. D., Athens, School of Com, and 

con, (Hist. of Econ. eh ` 

Spourgites, Prof. A., Athens, School of Com. and 
Econ. (Banking Policy) 

Varvarcssos, Prof. Kyriakos, Athens Univ. (Polit. 


con. 
Zolotas, Prof. Xenophon, Athens Univ. (Polit. 
con. 
HUNGARY 

Abay, Prof. Julius, Elizabeth Univ. (Econ. Statis.) 

aranyai, Leopold 
Bene, Dr. Lajos 
Boér, Prof. Elek 
Bud, Janos 
Eber, Antal 
Elekes, Prof. Dr, Dezco, Budapest, (Statis.) 
Erédy-Harrach, Bela 
Feny6, Macmilian 
György, Ernö 
Háy, László 
Heller, Farkas 
sorgar Prof, R. A., Hungarian Central Statis. 

ce 

Judik, Josef 
Kemény, George 
Knob, Alexander 
Nagy, Dénes 
Navratil, Akos 
Racz, Jenö 
Szigeti, Gyula 
Vas, Zoltan 
Varga, Prof. Stephen, Budapest 


INDIA 
(Incomplete List) 
aa B. N., Ministry of Commerce, New 


elhi 
Adarkar, B. P., Ministry of External Affairs, New 
Delhi 


Anjaria, J. J., Reserve Bank of India, Bombay 

Chand, Gyan, Planning Board, Government of 
India, New Delhi 

Gadgil, D. R., Gokhale Institute of Economics and 
Political Science, Poona 

Lokanathan, P S., Economic Commission for 
Asia and Far East, Shanghai 

Mehta, J. K., University of Allahabad 

Muranjan, S. K., Syndenham College, Bonibay 

Naidu, V. V. Narayanaswam!, Tarif Buard, New 


elhi 
Prasad, P. S. Narayan, Reserve Bank of India, 


Bombay . 
Rao, V. K. R. V., University of Delhi 
B. R. Reserve Bank nf India, Bombay 
Thomas, P. J., Ministry of Finance, New Delhi 
Vakil, C. N., Bombay University 


ITALY - 
Amaduzzi, Prof, Aldo, Univ. of Genoa (Gen. and 


Appl. Accy.) i : 
Amoroso, Prof. Luigi, of Rome (Polit. 


con. A S 
Arena, Prof. Celestino, Univ. of Rome (Fin. Sci.) 
Bachi, Prof, Rinardo, Univ. of Rome (Polit. Econ.) 
Barbagallo, Prof. Corrado, Univ. of Naples (Econ. 


Hist.) . . 
Barbieri, Prof. Gino-, Univ. of Bari (Econ. Hist.) 


Univ. 
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Benini, Prof. Rodolfo, Univ. of Rome (Statis.) 
pis Prof, Alberto, Univ. of Florence (Polit. 
, > Econ. 

Boldrini, Prof. Marcello, Univ. of Milan (Statis.) 
Bordin, Prof. Arrigo, Univ. "of Turin (Polit. 


con. 
Borgatta, Prof. Gino, Univ. of Milan (Fin. Sci.) 
Bosco, Prof. Giacinto, Univ. of Rome (Study of 


Commodities} 
Treglia, Prof. Alberto, Tniv, of Rome (Polit 
Econ.) 


Bresciani-Turroni, Prof. C., Univ. of Milan (Polit. 


con. 
Bruguier, Prof. Giuseppe, Univ. of Rome (Fin., 


Econ. Policy) 
Cabiati, Prof. Attilio, Univ. of Genoa (Fin., Econ. 
olicy) i k 


Caffé, Prof, Federico, Univ. of Rome (Credit, 
Money and Banking) 

Carli, Dr. Guido, Rome (1st. Ital. del Cambi) 

Ceccherelli, Prof. Alberto, Univ. of Florence (Gen. 
& Appl. Accy.) ` 

chess Prof. Federico, Univ. of Genoa (Polit. 


con. 
Corbino, Prof. Epicarmo, Univ. of Naples (Fin, 
and Econ. Policy) 
Corsani, Prof. Gaetano, Unie, of Florence (Com- 
mercial Policy) 
Cosciani, Prof. Cesare, Univ. of Siena (Fin. Sci.) 
Crosara, oe Adolfo, Univ. of Perugia (Econ. 
eory 
D'Addario, Prof. Raffaele, Univ. of Bari (Statis.) 
D’ Albergo, Prof. Ernesto, Univ. of Bologna (Fin. 


Sei.) 
Da Empoli, Prof. Attilio, Univ. of Naples (Polit. 


con. 

Dalpans, Prof, Luigi, Univ. of Perugia (Econ. 
ist, 

De Castro, Prof. Diego, Univ. of Turin (Statis.) 

De Luca, Prof. Giovanni, Univ. of Naples (Polit. 


con. 
e ae Prof. Giovanni, Univ. of Milan (Polit. 
con. 
De Minico, Prof. Lorenzo, Univ. of Naples (Gen. 
Appl. Accy. ; 
De Pietri-Tonelli, Prof. Alfonso, Univ. of Venice 
(Fin., Econ. Policy) 5 
i e ETH, Prof. Mario, Univ. 
tatis, 
Del Vecchio, Dr. Giuseppe, Rome (Credit, Money 
and Banking 
Dei Vecchio, Prof. Gustavo, 
(Polit, Econ?) ; 
Dell’Amore, Prof. Gino, Univ. of Venice (Tech. 
p A 


con. 
Della Penna, Prof. Francesco, Univ. of Rome (Gen. 
Appl. Accy.) Uni 
niv. 


Di Fenizio, Prof. Ferdinando, 
(Polit. Econ.) ! 

eae aul, Prot, Giovanni, Univ. of Bari (Polit. 
con, 

Domined6, Prof. Valentino, Univ. of Turin (Polit. 
con. 

Einaudi, Prof, Luigi, Pres. of Republic of Italy, 


Univ. of Turin (Fin. Gei 
Fanehini, Prof. Vittorio, Univ. of Bologna (Econ. 
1st. 


Fanfint 
Hist. ; 
Fanno, Prof. Marco, Univ. of Padova (Polit. 


con.) 

Fantini, Prof. Oddone, Univ. of Rome (Fin., 
Econ. Policy) 

Faziani, Prof. Mauro, Univ. of Genoa (Fin.) 


Federici, Prof. Luigi, Univ. of Modena (Polit. 


con. l 

Fortunati, Prof. Paolo, Univ. of Bologna (Statis.) 

Fossati, Prof. Antonio, Univ. of Trieste (Econ. 
1st. 

Va e Prof. Eraldo, Univ. of Trieste (Polit. 


of Catania 


Univ. of Bologna 


of Pavia 


Prof. Annitore, Univ. of Milan (Econ. 


con. 
Rees Prof. Angelo, Univ. of Naples (Fin. 
ci. 


American Economic Association 


Galli, Prof, Renato, Uniy. of Florence (Polit. 


con, 

Gambino, Prof. Amedeo, Univ. of Rome (Credit, 
Money and Banking) f 

Gangemi, Prof. Raffaello, Univ. of Naples (Fin. 


ci. 
EE Prof, Attilio, Univ. of Turin (Fin. 
ci, 

Garrone, Prof. Nicola, Univ. of Rome (Money 
and Banking . 
Giannini, Prof. Achille, Univ. of Bari (Fin. Sci.) 

Gini, Prof. Corrado, Univ. of Rome (Statis.) 

Giriella, SEH Egisto, Rome (Credit, Money and 
anking 

Saas Prof. Antonio, Univ, of Rome (Agr. 


con. i 
Griziotti, Prof. Benevento, Univ. of Pavia (Fin. 


ci. 

ee, Prof. Arturo, Univ. of Messina (Polit. 
con. 

Lanzillo, Prof. Agostino, Univ. of Venice (Polit. 


con. 
Lasorza, Prof. Giovanni, Univ. of Bari (Statis.) 
Lenti, Prof. Libero, Univ. of Pavia (Statis.) 
Livi, Prof. Livio, Univ. of Florence (Statis.) 
Luzzatto, Prof. Gino, Univ. of Venice (Econ. 


Hist. 

Marsili-Libelli, Prof. Mario, Univ. of Florence 
(Fin. Sci. 

Mazzantini, Prof. Mario, Univ, of Naples (Money 
and Banking) 

fenegazzi, Prof. Guido, Univ. of Bari (Finan., 
Econ. Policy 

Mengarini, Prof. Public, Univ. of Naples (Polit. 


ci. 
EC Prof. Emanuele, Univ, of Ferrara, (Fin. 


Ci. 
Niaforo, Prof. Alfredo, Univ. of Rome (State? 
Nina, Prof. Luigi, Univ. of Macerata (Fin, Sci.) 
Nitti, Prof. Saverio, Univ, of Rome (Fin. Sci.) 

Papi, Prof. Giueseppe Ugo, Univ. of Rome (Polit. 


ies e í 
Parri, Prof, Ferruccio, Inst. per gli Studi di 
conomia 


con. 

Resta, Prof. Manlio {Econ.) 

Ros e Lionello, Univ. of Padova (Fim, Econ. 
olicy 

Rucca-Salerno, Prof. Paolo, Univ. of Palermo (Fin. 


ci. 

Sapori, Prof. Armando, Univ. of Florence (Econ. 
ist. 

Scalan, Prof. Stanislao, Univ. of Perugia (Fin. 
ci 

Senzini, Prof. Guido, Univ. of Pisa (Polit, Econ.) 


Tivaroni, Prof. Jacopo, Uniy. of Genoa (Fin. Sci.) 
ravaglini, Prof. Volrico, Univ. of Genoa (Fin., 


Econ. Policy) 
Tridente, Prof. Nicola, Univ. of Bari (Com. 
Policy) 


Uggé, Prof. Albino, Univ. of Venice Geer? 
Varroni, Prof. Ezio, Univ. of Venice (Fin, Sci.) 
Vianelli, Prof. Silvio, Univ. of Palermo (Statis.) 
Vinci, Prof. Felice, Univ. of Milano (Statis. 
Vito, Prof. Francesco, Catholic Univ. of Milan 
(Polit. Econ.) 
Zappa, Prof. Gino, Inst. of Econ. & Com., Venice 
Zingali, Prof. Gaetano, Univ. of Catania (Fin, 
ci. 
JAPAN 


Honjyo, Prof. Dr. Eijiro, Kyoto Univ, (Econ. 


ist. 
Kambe, Prof. Dr. Masao, Kyoto Univ. (Pub. Fin.) 
Koizumi, Prof. Dr. Shinz, Keio Univ. (Econ. 
Social Thought) ~- 
Maide, Dr, Chogoro, Tokyo Univ. (Econ. Hist.) 


Economists in Selected Foreign Countries 


Nakayama, Prof. Dr. Ichiro, Tokyo Univ. (Econ.) 

Nomura, Prof. Dr. Kentaro, Keio Univ. (Econ. 
Thought, Econ. Hist.) 

Ouchi, Prof. Dr. Hyoe, Tokyo Univ. (Pub. Fin.) 

Takahashi, Dr. Setichiro, Japan Art Academy 
(Econ. Theory, Econ. Hist.) 

Kerger a Iwasaburo, Japan Broadcasting Asso. 

tatis, 
Tobata, Prof. Dr. Seiichi, Tokyo Univ. (Agric. 


Con. 

Ueno, Prof. Dr. Michisuke, Tokyo Univ. (Acctg.) 

Yamada, Dr. Prof. Moritaro, Tokyo Univ. (Acctg.) 

Kee Prof. Dr. Tadao, Tokyo Univ. (Colonial 
olicy 


Tus NETHERLANDS 


Brouwers, Prof. G., Gravenhage 

Cobbenhagen, Prof. J. M., Tilburg 

de Vries, Prof. Dr. E., The Hague 

de Vries, Prof, Dr. F., Amsterdam 
Goudriaan, Prof. Ir. J., Hilversum (Bus. Admin., 


con.) 
Goudswaard, Dr. G., The Hague 
Greidanus, Ti, Hilversum 
Hennipman, Prof, Dr. P., Univ. Van Amsterdam 
(Theory, Money and Banking) 
Hoitrop, Dr. M. W., Amsterdam 
Idenburg, Dr, Philip J., The Hague (Dir. General) 
Kaag, Prof. A., Amsterdam 
Keesing, Prof. Dr, F. A. G., The Hague 
Kleerekoper, Dr. S., Amsterdam 
Koopmans, Prof. J. G., Gravenhage 
Limperg, Prof. Th., Jr., Univ. Van Amsterdam 
(Com, Econ.) 
Lieftinck} Prof. Dr. P., The Hague 
Tinbergen, Prof. J., Netherlands Econ. 
(Statis., Econometrics, Bus, Cycles) ; 
Verriin Stuart, Prof, Dr. C A., Zeist 
Verrijn Stuart, Prof. Dr. G. M., Amsterdam 
Witteveen, Prof. Dr, H. J., Rotterdam 


Inst. 


New ZEALAND 
Billings, Prof. C. G., Otago Univ. (Econ.) 
Hight, Prof. Sir James, Canterbury Univ. College 
(Hist., Econ.) . 
Murphy, Prof. B. E., Victoria Univ. Col. (Econ.) 
Neale, Dr. E. P., Chamber of Commerce, Auckland 


Simkin, rot. P. Auckland Univ. Col. 
con. 

Tocker, Prof. A. H., Canterbury Univ. Col. 
(Econ.) 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Isles, Prof. K. S., Queen’s Univ. of Belfast (Econ.) 


Norway 


Einarsen, Prof. Johan, Univ. of Oslo (Econ.) ` 
Frisch, Prof. Ragnar, (Norwegian Acad. of Sci. 
and Letters) Oslo (Econ., Statis.) 
Haavelmo, Dr, Trygve, Univ. of Oslo (Econ.) 
Jahn, Prof. Gunnar, (Norwegian Acad.) Bank of 
Norway, Oslo (Econ.) 
ee Prof. Wilhelm, Univ. of Oslo (Econ., 
tatis, 
Petersen, Prof. Erling, Com. High School, Bergen 
con. 
Rygg, Prof. Nicolai Th. N. (retired), (Norwegian 
cad.) Oslo (ron? 
“Schønheyder, Prof. Kristian (retired), (Norwegian 
Acad.) Osln (Econ. 
Sinding, Prof. Thomas, Univ. of Oslo (Econ.) 
Skaug, Dr. Arne, Central Bur. of Statis., Oslo 
(Director) 
Keier Prof. Rector Ingvar D. (Norwegian 


cad.) Com. High School, Bergen (Econ., 
Statis.) 
PARISTAN 
Akhtar, Prof. Dr. Sardar Mohammad, Punjab 


University (Econ.) : 
Hussain, Dr. Ahmed, Lucknow Univ. of Agric. 
Mktg., Eastern Bengal Govt. (Agric. Mktg.) 
Hyder, Dr. Lodi Karim (emeritus prof.) Muslim 

University (Econ.) 
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Junaid, Dr. M. H., Ministry of Econ. Affairs 


Econ.} 
Pea) Dr, Ahmed, Ministry of Econ. Affairs 
con. : 
Iqbal, Dr. Anwar Qureshi, Ministry of Econ. 
Affairs (Agrarian Banking, Mktg.) 


POLAND 


Barbacik, Dr. E. Sobieskiego 7, Cracow 

Drwnowski, Prof, J., Higher School of Com- 
merce, Warsaw 

Fierich, Prof. J., School of Commerce 

Gasiorowska, Prof, N., Univ. of Lodz 

Hagemeyer, Prof. W., School of Commerce, War- 
saw 

Krzyzanowski, Prof. W., Univ. of Cracow 

Lipinski, Prof. Edward, Warsaw, Bank of Nat. 


on. 
Mylnarski, Prof, F., Univ. of Cracow 
Oyrzanowski, Dr. B., Univ. of Cracow 
Skrzywan, Dr. Waclaw, Cracow 
Prof. Statis. 


Ce 
Trampezynski, Mr. W., Nat, Bank of Puland 
Wakar, Prof. A., Higher School of Commerce 
Zaleski, Prof. S5., Univ. of Warsaw 


PORTUGAL 


Bensabat, Anizalak, Lisbon 

oon Leite, Joao Pinto da, Minister of Fin., Coim- 
ra 

Guerreiro, Amaro Duarte, 
Estatistica, Res. Bur., Lisbon 

Monteiro, Armindo Rodrigues, Lisbon (Fiscal Law) 

Pereira, Prof. Dr. A. A. Goncalves Inst. of Econ. 
and Fin. 

Ribeiro, Jose Joaquim Teixeira, Coimbra (Fin.) 

Suva, fernando Emidio da, Lisbon (Fin. Sc.) 

‘ovar de Lemon, Mr. Antonio, Instituto Nacional 
de Estatistica, Lisbon 

Ulrich, Ruy Ennes, Lisbon (Polit. Econ.) 


RUMANIA 


Cornateanu, Prof, Nicolas, Bucharest 
Dascovici, Drot N, 
Ionescu-Sisesti, Prof. G., Bucharest 


Szulc, Stefan,, Warsaw, Central 


Instituto Nacional de 


SCOTLAND 


Birnie, A., Univ. of Edingurgh (Econ. Hist.) 
Black, D. C., Univ. of Glasgow 

Campbell, A, D., Univ. of Glasgow } 

Gray, Prof, Sir Alexander, Univ. of Edinburgh 
Mache, Prof. A. L., Univ. of Glasgow 

Nisbet, Prof. James W., Univ. of St. Andrews 
Ogilvie, Prof. A. G., Univ. of Edinburgh 
Rankin, Miss M. T., Univ. of Edinburgh 


Souz ‘Arrica 


Arndt, Prof. E. H. D., Registrar of Banks and 
Bldg., Pretoria (Banking) 

Burrows, Prof. H. R., Natal Univ. College (Econ., 
Com, Admin.) . 

Busschau, Dr. W. T., Econ. to large mining group, 
Johannesburg 

de Kock, M. H., S. Africa Fed. Res. Bank, Pre- 
toria (Central Banking) `" 

Univ, of Stellenbosch (Econ.) 


Franszen, Dr. D. G., 
Houghton, Prof. D. H., Rhodes TIniv. College 
(Recon? 


Hutt, Prof. W. H., Univ. of Cape Town (Com.) 

Kelly, Prof. T. H., Natal Univ. College (Com., 
Admin.) 

Lachmann, L, M., Univ. of Johannesburg 

Lesiie, Prof. R., Univ, of Cape Town (Econ.) 
ichards, Prof. C. S., Univ. of Witwatersrand 
(Com. and Applied Econ.) 

Robertson, Dr. H. M. 

SEN Prof. C. G. W., Univ. of Stellenbosch 

om. 

Steenkamp, Prof. W, F. J., Bd. of Trade and Ind., 

Pretoria (Banking, Com.) 
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Ma Prof. S. P. du T., Univ. of Pretoria 


con. i 
Wijnholds, Prof. H. W. J., Univ. of Pretoria 
(Com., Banking) 


SPAIN y 


Alfronse Villaverde y Moris, Eulogio, Univ. of 
Laguna (Polit. Econ., Pu in. 
Algarra Postuis, J aime, Univ. of Barcelona (Econ.) 
Alonso Villavernde y Muis, Eulugiu, Univ. of 
Laguna (Polit. Econ., Pub. Fin.) 
lvarez Cienfuegos, José, Univ. of Granada (Polit. 
Econ, Pub, Fin.) 
Alvarez, Valentin Á., Univ, of Madrid (Econ,) 
Carande Thovar, Ramon, Univ. of Sevilla (Polit. 
Econ., Pub. Fin.) 
Castafieda Chornet, José, Univ. of Madrid (Econ.) 
Galceran y Gifuentes, Jsaac, Univ. of Oviedo 
(Polit. Econ., Pub, Fin.) 
Gay y Forner, Vicente, Univ. of Valladolid (Polit. 
con, Pub, Fin.) 

Lleo, José, Univ, of Madrid (Econ. of Forestry) 

SCHEER Irure, Ignacio, Univ. of Sevilla (Polit. 
Scorn. 

Naharro Mora, José M., Univ. of Barcelona (Polit. 
con., Pub. Fin.) . : 

Sebastian Herrador, Mariano, Univ. of Valladolid 
(Polit. Econ, Pub. Fin. 

Tejero Nieves, Julio, Univ. of Salamanca (Polit. 
Econ, Pub. Fin.) : 

Tena Artigas, Prof. Joaquin, Univ. of Madrid 

Torres Martinez, anuel de, Univ. of. Madrid 

con 


Vergara Doncel, José, Univ. of Madrid (Agric. 

con. 

Zumalacárregui Prat, José M., Univ. of Madrid 
(Polit. Econ., Pub. Fin) 


SWEDEN 


Akerman, Prof. G., Univ. of Gothenburg (Theory 
of Prod., Capital Investment) 

Akerman Prof, a Univ. of Lund (Gen. Theory) 

Bagge Prof, » Univ. of Stockholm (Labor 


rob, 

Bjurling, Dr. O. A., Univ. of Lund 

Brisman, Prof. S., Univ. of Stockholm 

Carlson, Prof. S., Univ. of Com., Stockholm 

"ein Docent T., Univ. of Gothenburg 
con. 

Gardiund, Prof, T., Univ. of Stockholm (Econ. 


Hist. 

Hammarskjold, Docent D., Stockholm 

Heckscher, Prof. E., Univ. of Com., Stockholm 
(Econ. Hist.) 

Hogbom, Prof. I., Stockholm (Dean) 

J Gd Docgnt A., Stockholm 


Josephy, Prof. B., Royal Tech. Inst., Stockholm 
Rocks Docent Prof. H. C. K., Univ. of Stock- 
olm 


Kristenson, Docent F., Univ. of Com., Stockholm 
(Sci. of Govt.) 
Lindahl, Prof. E., Uppsala (Pub. Fin.) 
Lundberg Prof. E., Univ. of Stockholm (Bus. 
ycles n 
Montgomery, Prof. A., Univ, of Com., Stockholm 
(Econ. Hist.) 


trade) 
Ohlson, J., Univ. of Stockholm 
üstlind, Docent A., Univ, of Stockhdim 
Palander, Prof. T., Uppsala (Prob, of Monopoly) 
Sillén, Prof. O., Univ. of Com., Stockholm 


(Acctg.) 
SE Prof. G, Royal Tech. Inst, Stock- 


` holm 

Sundbom, Docent I, Univ, of Gothenburg 

Svennilson, Prof, I, Univ. of Stockholm (Struc- 
ture of Ind.) ! 

Törnqvist, Prof. G., Univ. of Com., Stockholm 


Mktg. 
i ve Prof. A., Univ. of Gothenburg (Acctg.) 
Wahlund, P., Univ. of Stockholm (Statis.) 


American Economic Association 


Welinder, Prof. C., Univ. of Lund (Pub, Fin.) 
Wold, Prof., Uppsala 


SwitTzFRLAND S 


Ee Alfred, Univ. Bern (Polit. Econ., 
in, Sci. 

Babel, Prof. Antony, Univ. Genève (Econ. Hist.) 
Bachmann, Prof, H., Handels-Hochschule, St. Gal- 


en 

Bickel, Prof., Univ. of Zurich 

Biermann, Prof. Charles, Univ. de Neuchatel 
(Econ, Geog.) f 

Blumenstein, Prof, E., Univ. Bern (Fiscal Sci.) 

Bohi, Dr. Hans, Technische Hochschule, Zurich ` 

Bongras, Prof. Eugene, Univ. de Fribourg (Hist. 
of Econ. Theory) 

Borie, Dr. Tenri, Univ. de Lausanne (Polit, Econ., 
Com, and Nat, Econ,) 

Boutyuiu, M., Institut Univ. Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales 

Po bardh Prof, A., Handels-Hochschule, St. Gal- 
en 

Brunner, Prof. K., Handels-Hochschule, St, Gallen 

Buchner, Prof., Univ. Zurich (Polit and Soc. 


con.) 
Burky, Prof. Charles, Univ. de Genéve (Human 


eog.) 

Folliet, Prof. Edouard, Univ. de Gèneve (Com. 
Technique ; 

Furland, Dr. Louis-Vladimir, Basle 

Gasser, Prof. Ch., Handels-Hochschule, St. Gallen 

Gasser, Prof. W., Handels-Hochschule, St. Gallen 

Golay, Prof. Jean, Univ. de Lausanne 

Gsell, Prof. W., Handels-Hochschule, St. Gallen 
uggenheim, M., Institut Universitaire Hautes 
Etudes Internationales 

Gutersohn, Prof. H., Handels-Hochschule, St. Gal- 


len 
Gygax, Prof. Paul, Univ, Zurich (Foreign Fin. 

roc, 
Prof. O., Handels-Hochschule, St. 


Hengartner, 

Gallen 
Hersch, Prof. Liebmann, Univ. de Genève (Statis.) 
Jequier, Dr. Charlie, Univ. de Lausanne (Tech. of 


Marbach, Prof. Fritz, Univ. Bern (Polit. Econ.) 
Milhaud, Prof, Edgard, Univ. de Genéve (Polit. 


Econ, 
Oules, Prof. Firmin, Univ. Lausanne (Polit, Econ., 
Statis., Hist. of Econ, Facts and Doct.) 
Rappard, Prof. William E., Univ. de Genéve 
(Pub. Fin.) i 
Roche, Dr. la, Tachnische Hochschule, Zurich 
Roepke, Prof. Wilhelm, Univ. Genéve (Int. Econ.) 
Rosset, Prof. P. R., Univ, de Neuchatel (Polit. 


con.) 

Saitzew, Prof. Manuel, Univ. Zurich (Hist. of 
Sac, Econ.) : 

Salin, Prof. E., Univ. Basel (Polit. Econ.) 

Schorer, Prof, Hans, Univ. de Fribourg (Statis., 
Fin. Sci.) 

Sieber, Prof. Hugo, Bern , 

Silberschmidt, Prof., Univ, Zurich (Gen. Econ. 


St, 
Terrier, Prof. Claudius, Univ. de Genève (Com. 

con. 
Wagner, Prof. Valetin, Univ. Basel (Polit. Econ.) 
Widmer, Prof. O., Handels-Hochschule, St. Gallen 
Winkler, Prof. E., Handels-Hochschule, St. Gallen 


Union or Soviet Socratist REPUBLICS 


Bakulin, S._N., (Foreign Trade) 
Baransky, N. N., Acad, of Sci. of U.S.S.R. (Econ. 


Geog.) 
Batyrev, V. M., (Fin.) 


Economists in Selected Foreign Countries 


sds a M. T., Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. 
con. 
e BD., (Nat. Income, Econ.- Statis.) 


Ginsburg, I, 5., (Econ. of Ind.) 
Granovski, E i (Econ. of Ind.) 
Kats, J., (Nat. Income, Econ. Grotte) 


Khachaturov, T. S. Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. 
(Econ, of Transp.) f i 
Khromov, P. A., (Nat. Income, Econ. Statis.) 
Kolganov, M. V., (Nat. Income, Econ, Statis.) ` 
Krasnolobov, I. M, (Nat. Income, Econ. Statis.) 
Leontiev, M. A., Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R, (Econ.) 
Lyachenko, P. I, Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R, (Econ. 


Hist. 
Sach N., (Nat. Income, Econ. Statis.) 
Markus, B. E (Econ. of Ind.) 

Maslov, P. P., Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. (Econ.) 
Mishustin, D. D., (Foreign Trade) 

Notkin, A. (Nat. Income, Econ. Statis.) 
Ostrovitianov, K. V. Acad. of Sci, of U.S.S.R. 


(Econ. } 
Plotnikoy, K. N., (Fin.) 
Ptukha, M. V., Acad. of Set. of U.S.S.R, (Econ.) 
Rusenbery, D. I, Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. 


(Econ. 

RE F. A., Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. (Hist., 
con. 

Sitnin, V. K., (Econ. of Ind.) 
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Sa ae Marie, Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. 

on. g 

EEN S. G., Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. CEcon., 
ist. 

Trakhtenberg, S. A. Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. 


(Econ,)} 
Turetsky, Sh., (Nat. Income, Econ, Statis.) 


Varga, E S., Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. (Econ.) 
re N. A, Acad. of Sci. of U.S.S.R. 
con. 


WALES 


Forrester, Prof. R. B., Univ. Col, Aberystwyth 
Parris, S., Univ, Col, Cardiff ` 
Thomas, Prof. Brinley, Univ. Col., Cardiff 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Bicanic, Prof,, Univ. of Zagreb ` 

Kosir, Prof. M., Univ. of Liubljana 

Macia, Mr. Milos, Statis. Inst. of Serbia, Bel- 
grade 

Marinovič, Prof., Univ. of Zagreb 

Markovie, Univ. of Belgrade 

Mirkuvit, Drot M., Univ. of Zagreb 

Vogelnik, Dr. Dolfe, Dir. of Statis., Vice-pres. of 
Planning Com., Belgrade 

Vranéié, Prof. Univ. of Zagreb 

Vuco, Prof. N., Univ. of Belgrade 

Zujovic, Prof. Milan J., Belgrade 


The following incomplete lists of Latin-American economists are presented with strong 
misgivings, Original plans included only European countries. Only after urgent requests 
did we assemble these last minute fragments. The list is submitted more in the form of a 


report of progress than as a final product. 


ARGENTINA 


Alizon Garcia, Jorge, Oficina de Investigaciones 
Economicas, Buenos Aires (Banking) 

EE Dr. Prof. Jose, Univ. de Buenos 

ires 

Bravo, Guillermo, Banco Central de la Republica 
(Money and Banking) ; 

Bula, Clotilde, A., Ministerio de Hacienda, Buenos 
Aires, (Statis.) SEA ` 

Bosio, Juan Honorio, Ministerio de Hacienda, 
Buenos Aires (Pub. Fin.) 

Campos, Eusebio i , , 

Cereijo, José Ramón, Ministro de Hacienda, Univ. 
de Buenos Aires (Pub. Fin.) 

Coire, Francisco, Formerly Banco Central 
ronejo, Benjamin, Univ. Nacional de Céboba 

Coll Benegas, C., Formerly Banco Central (Bank- 


ing 

Dabezies, Carlos, United Nations, Lake Success, 

N.Y. (Statis. Pub, Fin.) ; 

Dieulefait, Carlos E., Universidad Nacional del 
Litoral (Statis.) 

Dominguez, Loreto M., Montevideo, Uruguay (Nat. 
Income) 

Dorfman, Adolfo, United Nations, Lake Success, 
N.Y. (Develop.) , 
Gagneux, A., Oficina de Investigaciones Economicas 

Buenos Aires (Invest.} 
Gomariz, José Antonio, Banco Central de la Re- 
publica (Money and Banking} 
Gomez del Rey, Elba, United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y. (Pub. Fin., Central Bante). 
Gonzalez del Solar, Julio, Banco de Guatemala 
Jarach, Dino (Pub. Fin.) 
Lascurain, Prof. Antonio, Univ. of Buenos Aires 
Malacorto, Raul, Formerly Banco Central 
Murua, José, Banco Central de la Republica (Pub. 
ebt 


Prados Arrarte, Jesus (Banking and Int. Trade) 

Prebisch, Prof. Raul, Academia Nacional de Cien- 
cias Economicas and Univ. of Buenos ‘Aires 
(Money and Banking, Bus, Cycles) 

Rodriguez Arias, Prof. Julio, Universidad de Cuyo 
(Econ. Theory) 

Ge José, Banco Central de la Republica (Bank- 
ing 


Van de Velde, Osvaldo, Ministerio de Hacienda 
(Taxation) ; 

Yesari, Perdo Enrique, Banco Central de la Re- 
publica (Int. Trade) 


BOLIVIA 
Eea Alfredo, Banco Central, La Paz (Bank- 
ing 
Antezana Paz, Franklin, Univ. Mayor de San 


Andres, Le Paz (Econ.) 
Ballivian, Rene 
Bando Gutierrez, Jorge 
Bendaloza, Luis 


BRAZIL 


Aranha, Prof. José, Warrant Co., Ltd., São Paulo 

Bulhões, Octavio Gouvea de, Ministerio de Fazenda, 
Rio de Janeiro (Money, Banking, Bus. Cycles) 

Costa, Alfonso Almiro R., Conselho Tecnico de 
Economia e Finanzas (Pub. Acctg., Pub. Fin.) 

Costa Miranda, Oswaldo Gomes, Ministro do 
Trabnalho, Rio de Janeiro 

Franco, Aldo B. 

Goudin, Eugenio, Faculdade de Ciencias Eco- 
némicas, Rio de Janeiro (Econ. Develop., Money 
and Banking 

Jochman, João, Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e 


Estadistica (Statis. Econ. Derden) f 
afka, Prof. Alexandre, Escola de Sociologia, 
São Paulo ONE ` 
Kafuri, Dr. Jorge Felippe, Escola Politecnica, Rio 
de Janeira (Money and Ranking) S 
Kingston, Prof. Jorge, Faculdade Nacional de 


Ciencias Econ., Rio de Janeiro, Fundaçao Getulio 
Vargas 
Lewinsohn, Richard Getulio (Money and Banking, 
Econ. Theory, Bus. Cycles) 
Last, Gilbert A., British Chamber of Commerce, ` 
Sao Paulo É E 
Levy, i Herbert Victor, Banco da America, Sao 
aulo 
Lima Campos, Aluzio Fragose, Rio de Janeiro. 
Lyra Madeira, Dr. Jodo, Institute dos Industriarios, 
io de Janeiro : 
Machado, Olyntho, Ministerio de 
teriores (Money and Banking, Acctg.) 


Relacoes Ex- 


t 
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Melo, Alberto de Campos, Rio de Janeiro 

Montello, Prof. Jesse, Rio de ve ee 

Morais, Otavio Alexander de, Fundagao Getulio 
Vargas, Rio de Janeiro 

Mortara, Prof. Giorgio, Fundagao Getulio Vargas, 
Rio de Janeiro (Statis. Popula.) 

Paranagua, Otavio 

Pokrovsky, J. 

Sammnaio, Prof. Alde, Universidade do Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro 

Silva, Benedicto, United Nations (Pub. Fin.) 

Silveira, Prof. Fernando Rodrigues da, Instituto 
de Educacao e Saude, Rio de o! aneiro 

Simoens Lopez, Luis, Fundagao Getulio Vargas, Rio 
de Janeiro 

Texeira de Freitas, M. Antonio, Institute Brasileiro 
ee EC e Estadistica (Statis. Econ. De- 
velop. 


CHILE 
Ahumada, Jorge, International Monetary Fund 
(Money and Banking) 
Almendras, Domingo, Universidad de Chile 
(Statis.) 


Armamet, Daniel, Institute de Economia 
nto, J orge del, International Monetary Fund 
Money and Banking) 
Castro Lopez, Prof. Alberto, Santiago (Statis.) 
Coto Conde, Guillermo, Universidad de Chile 
(Econ, Theory) ~ 
Crocco, Juan, Universidad de Chile (Economtrics) 
Fredes, M., Corporacion de Fomento. (Econ. De- 


velop. 
Gandarilla, Guillermo, Universidad de Chile (Int. 


ade 

Illanes, Fernando, International Bank (Int. Trade) 

Iraneta, Pedro, Corporacinn de Fomenta (Econ. 
Develop.) 

Irrazabal, Ricardo, Banco Sud-Americano (Bank- 


p.) 
Letelier, Ricardo, Rango de Chile (Banking) 
Corporacion de Fo- 


in.) 
Marshall, Enrique, Univ. de Chile f 
Maschke, Arturo, Banco de Chile (Banking) 
Max, Herman, Banco de Chile (Central Banking) 
d’Ottorne, Horacio, Universidad de Chile 
Pedregal, Guillermo del Cosi 
Ruiz, Felix, Banco Central (Balance of Payments) 
Salas Edwards, Ramon, Santiago ; 
Valenzuela, Humberto, Banco de Chile (Banking) 


COLOMBIA 


Arango, Luis Angel, Banco de la Republica, Bo- 
gota (Banking) er 


Aguirre, Zamudio, Contaloria General, Bogota 
(Statis., Pub. Fin.) DEE , 
Alvarado, Manuel A., Ministerio de Hacienda, 


Bogota (Pub. Fin.) f f 

Botero de los Rios, Prof. Dr. German, Direccion 
Nacional de Estadistica Bogota (Bus. Cycles} 
ortes, Jesus Maria, Banco de la Republica, Bo- 
gota (Banking) . ; 

Fadul, Miguel, Univ. Nacional Bogota (Statis., 
Agrarion Econ.) 

Guthardt, Prof. Emilio C., Formerly Banco Com- 
mercial, Antiagwana 

Jaramillo Restrepo, Gonzalo, Formerly Banco Com- 
merical, Antiagwana 

Lleras Restrepo, Carlos, Dir. Sch. of Bus, of the 
Moder Inst. 

Murcia, Camacho, Efraim, Bugota 

Orozco, Miguel, Director del Presupuesto, Bogota 
(Pub. Fin. 

Palacios Rudas, Contraloria General, Bogota 
(Statis.) ` 

Santos Rubio, Dr. Eduardo, Dir., 
Estadistica (Pub, Fin. Statis.) 


Nacional de 


Lé 


American Economic Association 


"eg Casas, Luis, Universidad Nacional, Bogot: 
tatis, 
Torres, Leonel, Banco de la Republica, Bogot: 
(Banking) 
Valez, Agustin 
Costa Rica 
Coronas, Angel, Banco Nacional de Costa Ric: 


(Ranking) 
Diettel, Walter, Universidad Nacional, San Jose 


(Pub, Fin.) 
Facio, Rodrigo, Universidad Nacional, San Jose 
(Money and Banking? 


Morales, Dr, Julio O., Turrialba (Agric. Econ.) 
Pena, Julio, Banco Nacional de Costa Rica (Mone) 
and Banking) 


CUBA 


Alienes Urosa, Prof. Julian, Camara de Comercio, 
Havana (Gen. Econ.) 
varez Dias, Prof. José, University of Havan: 
(Pub. Fin. 
Boti, hijo Regino 
Castillo, Eugenio, United Nations, Lake Success. 
a (Econ. Develop. 
Cobo, Juan B., Havana 
Farragut, Casto, Dirección del Censo Agricola 
Havana (Aert? 
Garcia Montes, Prof. Dr. Oscar (Emeritus) Uni. 
versity of Havana (Pub. Fin. 
Gonzalez, Dr. Eloy, Empresa 
Havana (Transportation) ` 
Guerra, Dr. José Antonio, Dirección de Estadistica, 
Havana (Leg. and Fis. Policy) 
Guerra, Ramiro 
Irisarri, José M. 
Lera, as Walterio, University of Havana (Pub. 
in. 
Lopez Fresquet, Rufo, Treasury Dept., Havana 
ew. and Fis. Policy) 
Maestri, Raul 
Menocal, Prof, Juan M., University of Havana 
(Leg. and Fis. Policy) ` 
Pazoz, Dr. Felipe, International Monetary Fund 
(Money and Banking) , , 
Pena, Juan M. Alfonso, Oficina Nacional de Censo 
Estadistica, Havana (Statis.) 
Pérez Cubillas, José 
Portela, Gerardo 
Torra, Jacinto 
Vivo, Huge 


aviera de Cuba. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Romero Beltre, Angelica, Banco Central, Trujillo 
(Balance of Payments) , 
Tolentino Rojas, Vicente, Direccion General de 
Estadistica Trujillo (Statis.) 8 
Troncoso, Jesus Maria, Banco Central, Trujille 

{Money and Banking) 


ECUADOR 
Carbo, Esteban F. , 
Castro Intriago, Oswaldo, Quito 
Carbo, Luis Alberto , ; 
Hurtado, Cristobal, Ministerio de Relaciones Es- 
teriores Quito 
Laso,’ Luis Eduardo 
Naranjo, Jorge 
Nunez, Nelson A 
Nunez, Pedro L: _ : 
Perez Chiriboga, Guillermo, Banco Central, Quite 
(Banking) 
Perez, Rodrigo ; : 
Procaccia, Carlos, Banco Central, Quito (Banking) 
Riofrio, Eduardo 


Er SALVADOR 
Alfaro, Luis . 
Chavarria, Manuel F. 
Rochac, Alfonso 
Serrano L. “Antonio, Banco Central de Reserva 
(Money and Banking) 


Sol, Jorge, International Monetary Fund (Money 
and Banking) 


Economists in Selected Foreign Countries 


Valdes, Victor Manuel, Secretaria de Economia 


(Econ. Develop.) 
GUATEMALA 


Gomez Robles, Julio, Univ. de San Carlos de 


Guatemala 

Borie Pinto, Max, Banco de Guatemala (Bank- 
ing 

Montealegre, Eduardo, Banco de Guatemala 
(Banc) 

Noriega Morales, Manuel, President, Junta Mone- 


taria Guatemala (Banking, Econ, Develop.) 
Pinal, Jorge del, Univ. de San Carlos 
Zea Gonzalez, Emilio, Banco de Guatemala (Cen- 
tral Banking) 


HONDURAS 


Arellano Bonilla, Roberto 

Reina, Guillermo A. United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, Y, (Econ. Develop) 

Sandoval Angel 


Mexren 


Alanis Patino, Emilio, Mexico, D F. (Statis.) 

Beteta, Ramon, Secretaria de Hacienda (Pub. Fin.) 

3osch Garcia, Pedro, Departamento de Control de 
Precios (Pub. Fin.) 

Bravo Jimenez, Manuel, Banco de Mexico (Econ. 
Develop.) 

vampos Salas, Octaviano, Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico (Pub. Fin.) 


Zarrillo Flores, Antonio, Nacional Financiera 
(Credit and Econ. Develop.) 

cecena, Gameo José Luis, Secretaria de Hacienda 
(Pub. Fin. 


Sosio Villegas, Daniel, Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nomita (run, Theory) 

Drez oria Julian, Seereturia de Hacienda (Pub. 
in. 

Fernandez y Fernandez, Ramón, Secretaria de 
Recursos Hidraulicos (Agric. Econ.) 

Fernandez Hurtado, Ernesto (Money and Banking) 

Flores, Edmundo, Secretaria de los Bienes Na- 

_ cionales (Statis. and Pop.) 

oyo G., Lic. Gilberto, Mexican Bur. of Statis. 

Luna Olmedo, Agustin, Banco de Mexico (Money 

and Banking) 

Marquez, Javier, International Monetary Fund 

(Money and Banking) 

Martinez Cabanas, Gustavo, Direccion General de 

Inspeccion Administrativa (Pub. Fin.) 





Martinez Ostos, Raul, International Monetary 
Fund (Money and Banking) 

Novoa, Carlos, Banco de Mexico (Money and 
Banking) 


Noyola, Juan, International Monetary Fund (Money 
and Banking) 

Ocadiz, Julio, Banco de Mexico (Money and 
Banking) 

Ortiz Mena, Raul, Mexican Embassy (Int. Trade) 

Padilla Aragón, Enrique, Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico (Econ. Theory) , 

Pena, Moisés de ia, Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico (Econ. Develop.) : 

Perez Lopez, Enrique, Nacional Financiera (Econ. 
Develop.) : 
Poulat de Durand, Josefina, Secretaria de Economia 

(Econ, Theory) 
Ramirez Cahanas, Joanitin, 
(Money and Banking) 
Rivera, Jose Antonio, Secretaria de Los Bienes 
Nacionales (Pub. Fin. i , 
Robles, Gonzalo, Secretaria de Recursos Hidrauli- 
cos (Econ, Develop.) 
Rodriguez Adame, Julian, 
Exterior (Int. Trade) 
Sáenz, Josué, Secretaria de 
and Credit) i 
Sáenz Hinojosa, Francisco, Secretaria de Hacienda 
(Pub. Fin.) f 
Salinas Lozano, Raul, Comision Tecnica de In- 
vestigaciones Economicas (Pub. Fin.) 


Banen de Mexico 


Banco del Comercio 


Hacienda (Money 
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Sanchez Sarto, Manuel, Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico (Econ, Hist.) 
Servin, Armando, Secretaria de Hacienda (Pub. 


in, 

Silva Herzog, Jesús, Universidad Nacional de Mex- 
ico (Econ, Hist.) 

Torres Gajtan, Ricardo, Nacional Financiera (Econ. 
Develop.) 

Urquidi, Victor 

ycles) 

Villasenor, Eduardo, International Bank (Money 
and Banking 

Zamora, Fernando, Secretaria de los Bienes Na- 
cionales (Bus. Cycles) 

Zamora, Francisco, Universidad Nacional de Mex- 
ico (Econ, Theory) 


L., Mexican Embassy (Bus. 


NICARAGUA 


Baca Munoz, Alejandro 
Cantarero, Luis Augusto 
Montealegre, Eduardo 
Optaele, Carlos Rivas 
Sacasa Sarria, Antioco 
Sanchez, Jesus 


, PANAMA 
Sanchiz, Jose 
Quesada, Luisa 


PARAGUAY 


Benitez, Ruben, Banco de la Republica, 
cion (Money and Banking) 

Soler, Dr. Carios A., Direccion General de Esta- 
' distica (Statis.) 

Vera, Fernando 

Zayas, Edison 


Asun- 


Prru 
Area -Parro, Alberto 
Barreda Moller, Jose 
Barreto, Emilio, Banco Central de Reserva, Lima 
(Banking) . ; 
Castanon Pasqual, Emilio, Superintendencia del 
Comercio Exterior, Lima (Int. Trade) 
Dasso, David, Corporacion Peruana del 
Lima (Econ. Develop.) 
Ferrero, Romulo f 
Lino Castillo, Juan, Universidad Catolica, Lima 
(Pub, Fin.) 


Santa, 


Oficina Central de 


Urucuay 
Acevedo Alvarez, Dr. Eduardo, Montevideo 


Berchesi, Nilo R., Ministerio de Hacienda, Monte- 
video (Pub. Fin.) ; ; 
Boado, Prof. Fermin Carlos, Direccion de Esta- 


distica, Montevideo (Statis.) . 
Carlevaro, Dr. Luis 1. Banco de la Republica, 


Montevideo . 
Pedro B., Ministerio de 


Castellanos, 
(Pub, Fin. i 

Charlone, Dr. Cesar, Montevideo 

Dossinguiz, Tonto M., Monteeiden (Nat. Income) 

Faroppa, Luis A., Facultad de Ciencias Econo- 
micas (Pub. Fin. f ees . 

La Gamma Acevedo, Mario, Ministerio de Hacienda 
(Money and Banking, Int. Trade) 

Quijano, Dr. Carlos, Fac. de Ciencies (Econ.) 

Serrato, José, Bance de Montevideo 


Hacienda 
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Silveira Zorzi, Fermin, Banco de la Republica, 
Montevideo (Banking) 


Zaffaroni, Luis, Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Cabana, Dr. Luis, Ministerio de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, Caracas 

Calatrava H., Alonzo, Caracas 

D’Ascoli, Dr. Carles A., International Monetary 
Fund (Pub, Fin.) . 

Gorrondona, Dean J. J. González, Univ. Central 
de Venezuela, Caracas and Banco Central (Bank- 


ing) 

Espinosa, Dr. Alfonso, Avenida La Estrella, San 
Bernardino, Caracas 

Hoek, Luis 

Hurtado, Hector, Ministerio de Hacienda (Pub. 


Fin.) 

Lollet, Dr, C. M., Escuela de Economia, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Caracas 

Mayobre, José Antonio, Banco Central, Caracas 
{ Banking) . , 

Moll, Dr. Roberto, Ministerio de Relaciones Ex- 
teriores, Caracas 


American Economic Association 


Montesino, José V., Direccion de Economia Agri 


cola, Caracas De 
Peltzer, Dr, Ernesto, Departamento de Estadistic: 
and Univ. Central de Venezucla, Caraca 


{Stann WË 

Pérez Alfonzo, Dr. Juan Pablo, Ministro d 
Fomento, Caracas : 

Pérez Guerrero, Manuel, Ministerio de Hacienda 
Caracas (Pub. Fin.) 

Kojas-Gomes, Ur. Carlos, Jefe del Dept. dı 
Agronomi, Maracaibo É sae 
Sanchez Covisa, Dr. Joaquin, Cuartel Viejo : 

(Balcoucilo 53-1, Caracas , 

Sánchez Sarto, Dr. Manuel, Corporacion Venezo 
lana de Fomento, Esquina de Santa Capilla 
Caracas . 

Santaella, E., Facultad de Economia (Money an 
Banking, Int. Trade) 

Tejera, Enrique 

Uslar Fietri, Dr. Arturo, 
New York 8 

Venegas Filardo, Dr. Pascual, Jefe de Redaccion di 
“El Universal,” Caracas 


Columbia University 


d EXHIBIT II 


LIST OF CHAIRMEN OR HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF ECO- 
NOMICS, DEANS OF SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS, AND DIRECTORS 
OF BUSINESS RESEARCH BUREAUS AND INSTITUTIONS 
IN SELECTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The list which follows contains names of the chairmen or heads of departments of eco- 
nomics only, deans of schools of business, and directors of economic research, labor relations 
institutes, bureaus of business, etc. This is not a complete list of all such administrators in 
American colleges and universities but represents, rather, a selected list of the names of the 
members of the American Economic Association who filled out and returned the 1948 
Directory questionnaire, plus additions from miscellaneous sources which were readily 
available at the time. Only the larger institutions having substantial departments, schools, 
or institutes are represented. The inclusion of one-man departments or small cluslers would 
unduly enlarge the list and hence defeat its main purpose. The Educational Directory on 
Higher Education of the United States Office of Education was consulted in this connection. 
In addition to the nucleus of names which have been gradually accumulated in the Secre- 
tary’s Office, we consulted directories of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business and organizations such as the Industrial Relations Research Association, as well 
as some college and university catalogues which we had at hand. We also got some informa- 
tion by direct correspondence. Time and facilities did not permit tracing all duplications 
(we failed to ask that the department be indicated) ; nor were we able to fill many gaps. 

We sent no follow-up inquiries to members who failed to return questionnaires; hence 
do not have a complete record of our own members. Again, not all administrators falling 
within the categories described are members of the Association. 

We print this list with the realization that it may be outdated as soon as published, but 
once compiled it should be easier to keep up to date than if it remained an item in our files. 


We believe that members and others in the profession will find it useful and will help us 
improve it. 


Nore: AACSB and date after certain schools of business represent when they became 
members of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. Dates of founding 
are indicated for university research divisions specializing in industrial relations. 


Air Force Inst. of Tech.: Dean-—-Thomas F, Me 
Manus, Col. of Ind. and Engr. Admin. 
Univ of Alabame: 
Dean—Lee Bidgood, School of Com. and Bus. 
Admin. (AACSB, 1929) 
Dir.—Herman H. Chapman, Bur. of Bus. Res., 
School of Com. and Bus, Admin. 
Alabama Poly, Inst.: Chmn.—Charles P. Anson 
Albion Col: Chmn.—Walter A. Terpenning 
Alfred Univ.: Chmn.—Henry C. Langer, Jr, 
Alma Col.: Chmn.—Lyder L, Unstad 
American Univ.: 
Chmn.—Fritz K. Mann 
Dir.—Joseph E. Loftus, Teaching Inst. of Econ, 
Amherst Col: Chmn.—Colston E. Warne 
Univ, of Arizona: Chmn.—Laurence R. Gray, Col. 
of Bus. and Pub. Admin. 
Univ. of Arkansas? 
Chmn.—Harold A. Dulan, Col. of Bus. ‘Admin. 
hmn.—George E. Hunsberger 
Dean—Paul W. Milam, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
(AACSB, 1931) 
Baker Univ: Chmn.—Harold W. Guest 
Baldwin-Wallace Col: Chmn—~Jacob O. Kamm, 
School of Com, 
Barnard Col.: Chmn.—Elizabeth F. Baker 
Bates Col.: Chmn.—J. Murray Carroll 


Beloit Col.: Chmn.—Lewis Severson 
Birmingham-Southern Col: Chmn.—Emory Q. 


aw 
Boston Univ.: 
Chmn.---Charles P, Huse 
Chmn.—-Douglas H. Bellemore, Col. of Bus. 


Admin, 
Dean-—-William G. Sutcliffe, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
(AACSB, 1921) 
Bowdoin Col: Chmn.—-Warren B. Catlin 
Bowling Green Business Univ.: Chmn.—Kenneth 
‘Spaulding . 
Hoeng Green State Univ.: Chmn.—Lioyd A. 
elms 
Bradley Univ.: Dean—Loyal G. Tillotson, School 
of Bus. Admin. 
Brooklyn Col.: Chmn.—William_H. Steiner 
Brown Univ.: Chmn.—Chelcie C. Bosland 
Bryn Mawr Col.: 
Chmn.-—Mildred B. Northrop, Dept. of Econ, 
and Politics 
Chmn.---Florence Peterson, Dept. of Soc. Econ. 
Univ. of Buffalo: 
Chmn.---Ralph C. Epstein 
Dean--Harold M. Somers, School of Bus. Ad- 
min, (AACBS, 1930 


Butler Univ.: Chmn.—Maurice O. Ross 


r 
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Univ. of California: 
Chmn.—Malcolm M. ` Davisson 
Dean~-Ewald T 

min, AR, 1916) 
Dir.-—Clark Kerr, Inst. of Ind. Rela, (1945y 

i oe of California at Los Angeles: 


Dean~-Neil H. Jacoby, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
(AACSB, 1939) 
Warren, Inst. of Ind. Rela. 


Dir. —Edgar L. 
1945 


_ California Inst. of Tech.: Dir.—Robert D. Gray, 
. Ind, Rela, Sec. (1939) 

Carnegie Inst. of Tech.: Chmn.—George L. Bach 

Catholic Univ. of America: Chmn.—Paul J. Fitz- 
patrick 

‘Univ. of Chattanooga: Chmn.—-William H. Wes- 
son, Jr. 

Univ of Chicago: 
Chmn.;-Theodore W. Schultz 
.Dean—Garheld , ox, School of Bus. 

(AACSB, 1916) 
Dir.—Robert K, Burns and F, H. Harbison, Ind. 
Rela. Center (1945) 

Univ, of Cincinnati: 

Chmn.-—-William W. Hewett 
Dean—-Francis H. Bird, Col of Bus, Admin. 
(AACSB, 1919); 

City Col. of New York: Dean-—-Thomas L. Nor- 
ton, School of Bus. and Civic Admin. 

Claremont Colleges: Pres.—George C. 
Claremont Men’s College 

Clark Univ.: Chmn.—Tames A. Maxwell e 

Clemson Col. and South E E Agric. Exp. Sta.: 
Chmn. -George H. 

Coe Col: Chmn.—c. Ward Macy 

Colby Col.: 

Chmn,.—Walter N. Breckenridge 
Curtis H. Morrow 

Colgate Univ.: Chmn.—Wilfred H. Crook 

College of the Pacific: Chmn.—Charles B. Norman 

Univ. of Colorado: 

Crockett 


Chmn,-——Earl C. 
Dean —Elmore Peterson, School of Bus. 
(AACSB, 1938) 
GC „A & M Col.: Chmn.—Raymond T. Bur- 


Columbia Univ.: 
Chmn.—-Carter Goodrich 
Aog Young, School of Bus, (AACSB, 
Dir.—C, Wright: KEN Labor Res. .Div., Bur. 
of Applied Soc. Res 
Univ. of Connecticut: 
Chmn.——-William H. Carter, Jr. 
Dir —~Myron H. Clark, Labor-mgt. Inst. (1946) 
Cornell Univ.: 
Chmn.—~Frank A, Southard, Jr. 
Dean—-Paul M ’Leary, ‘School of Bus. and 
Pub. Admin. 
Dir.—-Milton R. Ge School of Indus. and 
Labor Rela, (1945) 
Creighton Univ.: 
Chmn.-—Lawrence A. Cusack 
Dean-—Floyd E. Walsh, Col, of Com. 
Dalhousie Univ.: Dir. Richter, Maritime Bur. 
of Indus. Rela, (1936) 
. Dartmouth Col. 
Chmn. William A. Carter 
ee E VM. Olsen, Amos Tuck geen ‘of 
z Admin. (AACSB, 1916) 
' Davidon Col.: Dean—Cecil K. Brown Faculty 
Univ. of Dayton: Chmn.—Edmund B O’Leary 
Denison Univ.: Chmn.—Leland J. Gordon 
Univ. of Denver: 
Dean-—~-Cecil Puckett, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
(AACSB, 1923) 
Dir.——-Fitzhugh L. Carmichael, Bur. of Bus. and 
Soc, Res. 
Dir,--Alonzo B. May, Teaching Inst. o Econ. 
(Alfred P. Sloan Found.) 
oae aore H. Cutler, Bur, of Indus. Rela. 


946) 
De Paul Univ.: 


S. Benson, 


T. Ee School of Bus, Ad- 


S Chmn.—Frederick _W. Mueller, Jr, Col. of 


Com. 
Dean—Father Edward J. Kammer, Col. of Com. 
DePauw SS niv.: Chmn.—Hiram Te Jome 
niv. of Detroit: 
Chmn.—Bernard F. Landuy 
*Dean—Lloyd E. Fitzgerald. Col, 


Fin 
Drake Univ.: Chmn.—wWilliam E. Alley 
Duke Untv.: Chmn.—Calvin B. Hoov 


of Com. and 


Emory Univ.: Dean—Charles CG Sicthin, School 
of Bus. Admin. 
Fenn Col: P 


Chmn, Clyde J. Crobaugh 
John G. McGrew _ 
Univ. of Florida: 
Chmn.— Frank W. Tuttle 
Dean--Walter J. Matherly, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
AACSB, 1929} 
Eordham Umo.: 
Chmn. —~Maurice I. Hart 
Dean—William G. - Griffith, School 
AACSB, 1939) 
Franklin and Marshall Col.: 
Barner 
Gorge E wee Col. for Teachers: Chmn.—-James 


of Bus. 


Chmn.—Horace R. 


Georgetown Univ.: 
George Washington 
Watson 
Univ, of Georgia: 
Dean—James E. Gates, Col. of Bus, 
(AACSB, 1926) 
Dir,—William T. Hicks, Bur. of Bus. Res. 
Gonzaga Univ.: Dean—Clifford A. Carroll, School 
of Bus. and Econ. 
Goucher Col? Chinn.—Elinor Pancoast 
Harvard Univ. : 
Chmn. —Harold H. Burbank 
Dean-Donald K. David, Grad. School of Bus. 
Admin, (AACSB, 1916) 
Haverford Col.: Chmn.—Howard M. Teaf, Jr. 


Chmn. Josef Solterer 
Univ.: Chmn.—Donald S. 


Admin. 


Hofstra Çol.: Chmn. —Henry II. Villard 
Howard Col: E Hardin 
Hunter Col. of City of N. Y.: Chtmnn,—Nathan 


Reic 
Univ. of Idaho: Chmn.—Ralph H. Farmer 
Univ. of Illinois: 
Chmn.— 
Dean—Howard R. Bowen, Col. of Com 
Dir. SE Bradley, Inst. of Labor and Indus. 
Rela. (1946) 
Illinois Inst. of Tech.: Chmn.—Pearce Davis 
dee tied Wesleyan Univ.: Chmn.— William T. Bea- 
es 
Indiana State Teachers Col.: Chmn.—Walda F. 
Mitchell ' S 
Indiana Univ.: | 


Chmn.-~Carroll L. Christenson 
Dean—-Arthur M. Weimer, School of Bus. 
(AACSB, 1921) 
Towa aoe Col.: Chmn.—William G, Murra 


Iowa State Univ.: Dean—Chester A. Phillips, Col. 
of Com. (AACSB, 1923) 

James Milikin Univ.: Chmn.—Charles Leese 

dee Hopkins Univ.: Chmn.—George D. Evans, 


Univ. A Kansas: Dean—Leonard H. Axe, School 
of B (AACSB, 1925) 

Kent State Univ.: Chmn.—Hersel W. Hudson 

Univ. of Kentucky: Dean—Cecil C. Carpenter, Col. 
of Com. (AACSB, 1926) 

E Col.: Chmn.—Morrison Handsaker 


aval Univ.: Dir—Gerald Tremblay, Dept. of 
Indus. Rela, (1946) 
Lehigh Univ: 

Chmn.—-Herbert M. Diamond 

Dean—Neil Carathers, Cul. of Bus. Admin. 

(AACSB, 1938) 

Louisiana State Univ.: 

Chmn.—Harlan L. McCracken 


eer ames B. Trant, Col. of Com. (AACSB, 


Chairmen, Department Heads, Deans 


Univ. of Louisiana: Chmn.—Charles W. Williams 
Loyola Univ.: l 

‘*hmn.—-Eneas B. Goodwin - 

Acting Dean—J. Raymond Sheriff, School of 


Com. 
Macalester Col.: Chmn.—Forrest A, Young 
Univ. of Maine: Chmn.—Himy B. Kirshen 
Marquette Univ.: 

Chmn.—Robert J. Barr 
Dean—Thomas F, Divine, The Robert A. John- 

ston Col. of Bus Admin. (AACSB, 1928) 

Univ. of Maryland: 
Chmn.—Carl J. Ratzlaff 
Dean—John F. Pyle, Col. of Bus. and Pub. 

Admin. (AACSB, 1940) 

Dir.—John H. Cover, Bur. Bus. and Econ. Res, 
Massachusetts Inst. of Tech.: 

Chmn.—R, E, Freeman 

E McGregor, Rela, 


EE State Col: Chmn.—Philip L. Gam- 


le 

McGill Univ.: Chmn.~——Arthur Lermer, Sir George 
William Col. 

McMurray Col. for Women: Chmn.—Constance L. 
Raymaker 

Miami Univ.: 
Chmn.-—~J, Marvin Peterson 
Dean—E. M. McCracken, School of Bus. Admin. 
_ (AACSB, 1932) 

Michigan State Col: Chmn.—Herman J. Wyn- 
garden 

Univ, of- Michigan: 
Chmn.—-I(saiah) Leo) Sharfman 
Dean—Russeill A. Stevenson, School of Bus. 
Admin. (AACSB, 1919) 


Indus. Sec. 


SE W. Riegel, Bur. of Indus. Rela. 
Middlebury Col: Chmn.—Harry M. Fife 
Mills Col.: Chmn.—Glenn E. Hoover 
Millsaps Col.: Chmn.~-E. S. Wallace 
Univ. of Minnesota: 
Dean—Richard L., GH School of Bus, 
1 


Admin. (AACSB 
Dir.—Dale Yoder, ind. Rela. Center (1944) 

Univ. of Mississippi: Dean—Horace B, Brown, 

Da of Com. and Bus. Admin. (AACSB, 


Univ. of Missouri: 
Chmn.—~Russell S. Baunder 
Dean—William L, Bradshaw, School of Bus. 
and Pub. Admin. (AACSB, 1926) 
Montana State Univ.: Dean—Theodore H. Smith, 
School of Bus. Admin. 
Univ. of Montreal: Dir.—Emile Bouvier, Indus. 
Rela, Dept. (1942) 
Mount Holyoke Col.: Chmn.—Amy Hewes 
Univ. of Nebraska: 
Chmn.—-Clarence E McNeill 
Dean Bar S. Fullbrook, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
(AACSB, 1916) S 
Dir.—Edgar Z. Palmer, Dept. of Bus, Res. 
Univ. of New Hampshire: Chmn.—Joseph E. Sha- 


er 
New Jersey Col. for Women: Chmn.—Francis W. 
“Hopkins , 
Univ. of New Mexico: 
Chnin.—Julian S. Duncan 
Dean—Vernon G. Sorrell, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
New Schof of Social Reseurch: : 
Chmn.—Hans P. Neisser, Grad, Faculty of Polit. 
and Soc. Sc, 
Dir.—Adolf Lowe, Res., Inst. of World Affairs 
New York State Col for Teachers: Chmn.—Josiah 
T. Phinney i 
New York Univ.: 
Chmn.—-Major B, Fosler 
Chmn.—Walter E. Spahr, 
Accts,, and Fin, 
Chmn.—Emanuel Stein 
Dean—John T. Madden, School of Com., Accts., 
_and Fin. (AACSB, 1916) 
Univ. of North Carolina: 


School of Com., 


+ 


~ 
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Chmn.-~Albert S, Keister, Woman’s Col. 
Chmn.--fohn B. Woosley 
Dean—Dudley D. Carroll, School of Com. 


(AACSB, 1923) 
Dir.—Rex S. Winslow. Bur, of Bus. Serv. and 


es. 

Univ. of North Dakota: Dean—E. T. Towne, 
School of Com. (AACSB, 1925} 

Northeastern Univ.: 

Chmn.—A. Howard Myers 

Dean—Roger S, Hamilton, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
Northwestern Univ.: 

Chan. James W. Bell 

Dean-—-~Homer B, Vanderblue, School of Cam. 

_ (AACSB, 1916) 

Univ. of Notre Dante: Chmn.—John H. Sheehan 

Oberlin Col.: Chmn,—Harvey A. Wooster 

Ohio State Unm.: 
Chmn.-—John I. Falconer 
Dean—Walter C. Weidler, Col. of Com. 

Admin, (AACSB, 1916) 

Dir.—Viva B. Boothe, Bur. of Bus. Res. 

Dir.—Carroll L. Shartle, Personnel Res, Bd. 
< ` (1945) 

Ohio Ufiv.: 
Chmn.—Edwin T, 
Dean—Adolph H. Armbruster, Col. of Com. 

Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: Chmn.—-Vant W. Kebker 

Oklahoma A. and M. Col: Dean—Raymond D. 
Thomas, School of Com. ` 

Univ, of Oklahoma: ` 
Chmn.—Ronald B., Shuman 
Chmn.—Floyd L. Vaughan ; 
Dean—Arthur B. Adams, School of Bus, ‘Admin. 

(AACSB, 1926) 

Dir.—Francis R. Cella, Bur. of Bus. Res. 
Univ. of Omaha: Chmn.—Roderic B. Crane 
Univ. of Oregon: 

Chmn.—Calvin Crumbaker 

Dean-~Victor P, Morris, School of Bus. Admin. , 

(AACSB,1923) 

Pennsylvania State Col: Chmn—Carl W. Hasek 

Univ. of Pennsylvania: 

Chmn,—~Raymond T. Bowman ; 

Chmn,—-Paul F. Gemmill, Grad. Group in Econ. 

Dean—C. Canby Balderston, Wharton School of 

Fin. and Com. (AACSB, 1916) 

Dir.—Hiram S. Davis, Ind. Res. Dept, Whar- 

ton School 

Univ. of Pittsburgh: 
Chmn.—-Raymond F. Blackburn ; 
Dean—Vincent W. Lanfear, School of Bus. 

Admin. (AACSB, 1916) 

Dir.—Jesse P. Watson, Bur. of Bus, Res. 
Pomona Col.: Chmn.—Floyd A. Bond 
Princeton Univ.: 

Chmn.—-Richard A. Lester 

Dir.—Donald H, Wallace, Grad. Program, Wood- 

row Wilson School of Pub. and Int. Affairs 

Dir.—J. Douglas Brown, Indus. Rela. Sec. 

(1922) 

Purdue Univ.: Chmn.—James A. Estey 

Queen's Univ.: Chmn.—J. C. Cameron, Dept. of 
Indus. Rela. (1937) 

Rhode Island State Col.: Chmn.—Robert Rocka- 
fellow, School of Bus. Admin. 

Univ. of Richmond: Chmn.—-Herman P. Thomas 

Ripon Col: Chmn.—Sidney W. Salsburg 

Roosevelt Col: 


and 


Heliebrandt 


Chmn.—-Walter A. Weisskopf 
Dean—Harland H. Allen, Com. 
Rutgers Univ.: 
Chmn.—-Salomon J. Flink, School of Bus. Ad- 
min. 
Dean-——George R. Esterly, School of Bus. Ad- 


min. (AACSR 1941) 
Chmn.—Francis W. Hopkins, N. J. Col. tor 


Women , 
Chmn.-~-William N. Leonard, Univ. Col. 
Dir.—Norman Miller, Inst. of Met. 

Labor Rela. (1947) 

St. Ambrose Col.: Chmn.—William J. Collins 


and 
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St. Lawrence” Univ.: 
plane 

st Louis Univ.: ` 
Chmn, —Bernard W. Dempsey 


- Regent: Bernard W. Denney, School of Com. 


. and Fin 
SE, Olaf Col.: Chmn.— Tillman M. Sogg e 
Univ. of Saskatchewan: Chmn—W. W. Swanson 
Simmons Col.: Chmn.—Weldon W, Welfling 
Smith Col.: Chmn.—William A. Orton 
Univ. of South Carolina: Dean—Samuel M. Der- 
rick, School of Bus, Admin. 
Univ. ’ of South Dakota: Lean Robert F., 
son, School of Bus. 
Univ. of Southern California: 
himn.—Joy eonar 
- Dean—Park J, Ewart, Head of Dept. of Gen. 


Bus 
Dent Reid To McClung, Col. of Com. and Bus. 
Admin. (AACSB, 1922) 
‘Southern Illinois Univ.: Chmn.—Lewis A Maver- 


iek 
$ PE WE Methodist Univ.: Dean-—Lawrence H. 
Fleck, School of Bus, Admin, (AACSB,1925) 
Southern Univ. and A, & M. Col.: Chmn —Samuel 
. Warren 
S outhwestern: Chmn.—Ralph C. Hon 
Stanford -Univ.: 
Chmn. —Bernard F. Haley 
J. Hugh Jackson, Cai School of Bus. 
(AACSB, 1926) 
Dir. —Merrill K, Bennett, Food Res. Inst. 
Dir.—John P, Troxell, Div. of Ind. Rela. (1936) 
Swarthmore Col: Chmn-—Clair Wilcox 
Syracuse Univ,» 
. Chmn,—Carl R, Bye Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ship and Pub, Affairs 
Dean-—Robert E. Stone, Col. of Bus. Admin. 
_ (AACSB, 1920) 
' Dir. Sidney C. Sufrin, Bus. and Econ. Res. 
Center 
Temple Univ.: 
Chmn. —Russell H. Mack 
Dean—Harry A. Cochran, Schoot of Bus. and 
Pub. Admin. (AACSB, 1934) 
Univ. af Tennessee: 
Chmn.—Frank B. Ward 
Dean-—-Theodore W. Glocker, Col. of Bus, Ad- 
. min. (AACSB; 1941) 
Texas A. and M.: Chmn.—Clinton W. Randle 


Chmn.—Walter Et. Dela- 


~ 


Patter- 


wor Bieden Agric. Col: Chmn.——A, B, Arm- 
Stro 

Ce State Col. for Women: Chmn.—Aldon S. 
Lang 

Univ. of Texas 


Chmn, — Edward E. Hale 
Dean—James A. Fitzgerald, Col. of Bus, Ad- 
min, Cae 1916) 
Dir.—John R Stockton, Dept. of Bus. Serv. 
Univ. of Toronto: Dir—vVincent W. Bladen, Inst. 
of Ind. Rela. (1945 
Trinity Col.: Chmn.—Lawrence W. Towle 
Tulane Univ.: Dean—L. J. Buchan, Col. of Com. 
and Bus. Admin. (AACSB, 1916) 
Univ. of Tulsa 
Chmn, —Karl E. Ashburn 
Edgar L. Owen 
Union Col.: Chin. —William W. Bennett 


-U psala Cok: 


Valparaiso Univ.: 
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~ 


Chmn. Mantes S. Trotta 
Bo 1036) "TN Walker, School’ 


Clumn —Erwin E. Goehring 


Univ. of Utah: 
of Bus. (AACSB 


Vanderbilt Univ.: 
Chmn —George W. Stocking 
Dir.—George W. Stocking. Inst. of Res. and 
Training in Soc. Sci, 
Fassar Col: Chmn——Mabel Are comer 
Univ. of Vermont: Chmn. — Philipp H 
Univ. of Virginia; 
mn.—Tipton R, Snavely, McIntire School of 
Coi. ore 1925} 

Dir.— Wilson GE Inst. for Res. 
Wabash Col.: Chmn.-—Ferguson R. 
Walla Walla Col.: Chmn.—Wilbert M. So meiden, 

Dept. of Bus. ‘Admin. 
Washington Univ.: Actin 

Soot School of Bus, & 


. Lohman 
ae GE Sci. 


Dean—tisaac Lippin- 
tub, Admin. (AACSB, 


Washington and Jeferson Col: Chmn.—Maurice 
Waltersdorf 
Washington and Lee Univ.: 
oe Ogdon Phillips 
Dean, D ees School of Com. and Ad. 
min. (AACSB, 1927) 
State Col. of Washington: 
hmin.— Maurice W. Lee 
Dean—Maurice W. Lee, “School of Econ. and 


Bus 
Univ. of gaere 


Chmn.—John R. Huber 
meng d'en Bong ‘A. Burd, Col. of Econ. 
an 


Dir.—Nathanael DH Engle,` Bus. Res, 
Dir.— William S. Hopkins, Inst. of Labor Econ. 
(1946) 
Wayne Univ.: -~ 
Chmn.—_Sammuel AM. Levin 
Dir. Ee L. Cushman, Inst. of Indus. Rela. 


(1946) 
Wellesley Col: Chmn.—Lawrence SEH 
Wesleyan Univ.: Chmn.—kKossuth M. Williamson 
West Virginta Univ. : 
Chmn.—Raymond W. Coleman 
Dir.—Ralph B. Tower, Bur. Bus. Res, 
Western Michigan Col: Chmn.——-Floyd W, Moore 
wW ein Reserve Univ.: Chmn.—Marvin J. Bar, 
con 
Whittier Col: Chmn.—Peter P, Palmer 7 
Col. of William and Mary: Chmn. Charles F. 
Marsh, Dept. of Bus Admin. 
William Jewell Col.: ‘Chmn. a B. Moore 
Williams Col: Chmn.—Walter H. Smith 
Univ. of Wisconsin: 
Chmn.— Edwin E. Witte 


Dean—Fayette H. Elwell; School of Com. 
(AACSB, 1916) 
Dir.—R. . Fleming, Indus. Rela. Center 

48) 


(19 > 
Wittenberg Col.: Dir.—Danie] T, Krauss, Bus. 
Admin. ; Special Schools 
College of Wooster: Chmn. —Alvin S. Tostlebe 
Yale Univ.: 
Chmn. —Kent T. Healy 
Dir—E. Wight Bakke, Labor and Management 


Center (1945) 


ExHisit III 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE LIST 7 


ARGENTINA 
{nales de la Academia de Ciencias Economicas, 
La Academia’ de Ciencias Economicas, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
liblioteca de la Facultad de Ciencias Economicas, 
1743 Charcas 1743, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


evista de Ciencias Economicas, 


Facultad de Ciencias Economicas, Universidad de 
Buenos Aries, Calle Cordoba 2122, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, 


Editors: Juan Llamazares, José Tibaudin, Ne- 
lio Benito Cattaneo, Enrique Lorenzo 
evista del Instituto de Economia y Tecnica Pub- 
icitaria, 


Facultad de Ciencias Economicas, Instituto de 
Economia y Tecnica Publicitaria, Universidad 
Nacional de Cordoba, Cordoba, Argentina. 


AUSTRALIA 
{ustral-Asia, P 


Australian Institute of International Affairs, 
Kurrajong House, 17 Colins St., Melbourne, 
Australia, 

commonwealth Statistician, 

Canberra, F.C.T., Australia, 


icononic Record, 


SE University, Melbourne, N.3, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 


Editor: G. A. Weller 

Editorial Board: S. J. Butlin, C. G. F. Sim- 
kin, W. L. Raw, E. P. Neale, J. A. La 
Nauze ; 


AUSTRIA 
Zeréchie und Informationen, 


Austrian Research Institute for Economics and 

Politics, Schwarzstrasse 21, Salzburg, Austria. 
Editor-in-Chief: Hans_Zeilinger SA 
Department editors: Dr. auio von Tončič, Dr. 


Bös, Hans Heinrich Graf Coudenhove-Calergi, 
Rudolf Voggenhuber 


BeicGrow 
innales de Sciences Economiques Appliquées, 


Institut des Sciences Economiques Appliquées 
de Une, 2 Rue des Doyens, Louvain, Bel- 
gium. 


Director of Editorial Committee: E Dory, U. 
Vaes 
Julletin de PInstitut de Rechorchas Economiques 
t Sociales, 


2, Rue des Doyens Université Catholique de 
Louvain, Louvain, Belgium. 


Editor: M. Y. Urbain 


-a Vie Economique et Sociale, 
13, Rue du Prince, Antwerp, Belgium. 


Brazin 
tevista de Economia e Estatistica, 


Diretoria de Estatistica da Producao, Minis- 
terio da Agricultura, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 


! CANADA 
Canadian Banker, 


Box 98, Outremont Post Office, Montreal 8, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Editor: F. A. Knox (Queen's Univ.) 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, 

"243 Bioor St., W. Toronto, Canada. 
Managing Editor: G. A, Elliott 
Board of Editors: S. D. Clark, J. A. Corry, 
W. B. Hurd, B. S. Keirstead 
International Labour Review, 
International Labour Oce, Library, c/o McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 
Labour Gazette, 


Department of Labour, Librarian, Confederation 
Building, Ottawa, Canada. 


McGill University, Dept. of Econ., Montreal, 
Canada. 


CHINA 
Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, 
Nankai Institute of Economics, Shapingpa, 
Chungking, China, 
CoLoMBIA 


Revista Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Senora del 
Rosario, 


Apartado 72, Bogota, Colombia. 


CUBA 
Revista Cubana de Economia, 
Teniente Rey No. 405, Havana, Cuba, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Narodehospodarsky Obzor, 
Staromestke nam 12, Prague I, Czech. 


The Statistical Bulletin of Czechoslovakia, 


State Statistical Office of Czechoslovak Republic, , 
Belskeho 2, Prague VII, Czech. 


DENMARK 
National Økonomisk Tidsskrift, 
Norregade 49, IV, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Editor: S. Gammelgard Jacobsen 


Nordisk Tidsskrift for Teknisk Økonomi, 
Statistick Laboratorium, Univ. of Copenhagen, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Editor in chief: H. P. Christensen 
‘Associate editors: R. K, Kristensson, I, Jantzen 
Økonomi og Politik, 


Institutet for Historie og Samfunds gkonomi, 
Sankt Peders Straede, Copenhagen 5, Denmark. 
Editors: S. Henningsen, P. Winding 


ENGLAND 
Bankers’ Magazine, 


85 London Wall, London, E.C., England. 


Economic Digest, 


Joint Council for Monetary and Economic Re- 
search, 18 South St, London W. 1, England. 
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Economic Journal,” 
eet Library, Downing. St., Cambridge, Eng- 
an + F 
Editors: K, F. Harrod, E. A. G. Robinson 


Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth St., Westminster 
S.W. 1, London, England, i 


H. M, SE Office, Princes St, London, 
~ SW. 1, England. 
International Affairs, 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, 10 St. 
James Sq, London, S.W. 1, England. 


Editor: Margaret Cleeve 
Journal of Royal Statistical Society, 


k 


-4 Portugal St, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
FEngland. ` 
Editors: A. B. Hill, C. O. George, M. G. 
Kendall 


Lloyds Bank Monthly Review, 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 71 Lombard St., London, 
E.C. 3, England. 
Editor: Alwyn Parker 


Economica, 
London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, Houghton St, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, 

England. 
Acting Editors: F. A. Hayek, T. S. Ashton 
Editorial Board: R. G. D. Allen, E. H, Phelps 
Brown, Sir A. . Carr-Saunders, J. E. 
Meade, Sir Arnold Plant, L. Robbins, R. S. 

ayers. 


~ The Manchester School, 


Dept. of Economics, The University, Manches- 
ter 13, England. 


Editor: F . Jewkes 


Oxford Economic Papers, 


Tnatitute of Statisties, Univ. of Uxtord, Oxford, 
England. 
- Editors: PF A. Burchardt, G. D N. Wors- 
wic 
Review of Economic Studies, 
EES St, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, Eng- 
and. 


Managing Editor: U. K. Hicks 
Editorial Committee: N. Kaldor, A. Radomys- 
ler, A. P. Lerner, O. Lange 
Sociological Review, 
Le Play House, 35 Gordon Sq., London, W.C. 1, 
England. 
Subject Index to Periodicals, 


Chaucer House, Malet Pl, London, W.C. 1, 
` England, 


FINLAND 
Ekonomiska Samfundets Tidskrift, 
7 Kronbernsgatan, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Editor: Hugo E. Pipping 


FRANCE 

` Bulletin, Analytique de Documentation Politique, 

Economique et Sociale Contemporaine, 
27, rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris VII, France. 
Chambre de Commerce de Paris, 27, Ave. de 
Friedland, Paris VIII, France, 

Documentation Économique, 


Institut National de la Statistique et des Études 
Economique, 127, Faubourg Saint-Honoré (8), 


American Economic Association ae 


Paris, France. : 

Committee of Directors: F. Louis Closon, An- 

dré Piatier, Robert Mossé, Pierre Vigreux 
Etudes et Conjoncture, 


Blue series—Economie Mondiale, Red series— 
Union Française, Institut National de la Statis- 
tique et des Etudes Economique, 127 Faubourg 
Suint-Honoré (8), Paris, France. 
Director: A. Piatier 
Institut National de la Statistique ct des Etu- 
es Economique, 127 Faubourg Saint-Honore, 
Paris, France. 
Population, 
Institut National d'Études Démographiques, 20, 
Rue de ia Baume, Paris 8, France. 
Director: A. Sauvy 


Revue d’Economie Politique, 
22 Rue Sofflot, Paris, France. 
Editors-in-chief: Charles Rist, René Courtin, 
Georges Lutfalla 
Revue d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, 


M. Jean Weiller, Faculte de Droit, 
(Vienne), France. 


Board of editors: A. Aftalion, E. Doliéans, 
. Millen, G. Bourgin, E. Labrousse, J. 
Weiller i 
Revue Internationale des Industries Agricoles, 


Commission Internationale des Industries Agri- 
coles, 18, Ave. de Villars, Paris VII, France. 


Editor-in-Chief: Henry François Dupont 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 


Secretaire General, 87, rue de Richelieu, Paris 2, 
France. 


Poitiers 


GERMANY 


Loattschrife fur die Gesumle Stuutswlssenschaft, 


University of Muenster, Westphalia, British 
Zone, Germany 


Editor: Walter Hoffman 


HoLLAND 
De Economist, 


Nederlandseh Economisch Instituut, Frankestraat 
42, Haarlem, Holand. 


Editors: P. Hennipman, P. B. Kreukniet, Th. 
Ligthart, N. J. Polak, J. Tinbergen, H. M. 
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Exursit IV 
THE PROFESSION OF ECONOMIST 


The brief statement which follows represents an initial effort to describe what an 
economist is and what he does and what may be expected by those who contemplate the 
study of economics as a preparation for a career. 

The attempt to formulate an explanation of “economist” as a profession was originally 
prompted by a request to the Association from the office of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel (now a branch of the United States Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor). The first draft submitted by the Secretary was 
pitched at too high a professional level and was redrafted by the National Roster staff to 
meet the needs of those seeking vocational information. This version did not meet our 
approval and we were given an opportunity to make further criticisms and suggestions. 
The description in its present form owes its character largely to the revisions made by a 


committee consisting of F. W. Fetter, Fritz Machlup, H. S. Ellis, and your Secretary. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PROFESSION 
OF ECONOMIST 


Occupational Summary 


Economists study the whole process 
through which man makes a living and sat- 
isfies his wants for food, shelter, service or 
amusement, and the conditions favoring or 
hampering his economic development. This 
includes where, how and what man produces, 
20w goods and services are distributed and 
paid for. They study the organization of 
industries; the labor supply and its use; the 
commercial banking and credit structure and 
zovernment finance, both local and na- 
tional; international trade and how it is 
financed; the national income and wealth, 
ts production and distribution; the growth 
and shifts in population; standards of liv- 
ng; the use and conservation of Jand and 
latural resources. The objective of econo- 
nists is to point out what policies and pro- 
zrams in industry or government will aid in 
the development of an industry or will 
facilitate the growth of trade and raise the 
ndividual’s standard of living. Many econo- 
nists are college teachers, others are in the 
smploy of industry or government serving 
is statisticians, research analysts or advisors 
wm economic policies and programs. 

Economists study in their basic training 
ill branches of economic theory. Some spe- 
‘lalize in one or more branches since many 
É these subjects tend to overlap or merge. 


Major Branches 


1. Economic Theory: The economist spe- 
cializing in economic theory is familiar 
with the history of economic institutions 
and practices, and makes a comparative 
and analytical examination of past and 
present systems of economic organization 
(e.g. feudalism, state socialism, capitalism, 
etc.) and of the systems of thought un- 
derlying these organizations. 


2. Money, Banking, and Finance: Econo- 
mists specializing in this branch study the 
nature and functions of money and banks, 
the means by which banks create purchas- 
ing power, and devices used to regulate 
amount of bank lending. They study 
forms of credit and credit instruments, 
and the relationship of money purchasing 
power to levels of economic activity. The 
fiscal economist studies the ways in 
which government is financed and public 
funds are spent; the effects of taxation 
and spending upon business activity as a 
whole; and plans a distribution of taxes 
equitable fur ull elements of the popula- 
tion. ` 


3. Industry: The economist specializing in 
industry studies forms of business or- 
ganizations, willi arrangements for the 
production and marketing of goods and 
services and thus studies costs and prices, 
private investment policies, wholesale or 
retail trade, business trends, regulation by 
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government of industrial monopoly and 
industry generally. The economist may 
specialize in one or more specific indus- 
tries, either non-manufacturing, such as 
forestry, or construction; or manufactur- 
ing, such as food, textiles, lumber, paper, 
iron, steel, petroleum or rubber. 

In the transportation and public utilities 
industries he studies rates, valuations, 
traffic or use of service, and materials as 
they affect railways; aviation; water 
transportation; electric puwer und gas; 
highway, bus and truck transportation; 
radio and radio broadcasting; and wire 
communications. He also studies the ef- 
fects of government regulation, consolida- 
tions and monopoly, ownership and opera- 
tion in these industries. 

Economists in this field attempt to ex- 
plain why the national output of goods 
and services is subject to fluctuations, 
and to recommend measures for assuring 
a higher and more stable level of output 
and employment. They investigate the 
influence of private investment (produc- 
tion of new plant and equipment), of 
government spending and taxing, of mo- 
upulies, and of wage policies, upon the 
level of employment. As a guide to future 
policy, they make estimates of the size 
of the national output which our country 
is capable of producing. 

. International Trade: The economist spe- 
clalizing in international trade studies the 
factors determining the movement of 
goods among nations; trade restrictions, 
including tariffs, quotas, and exchange 
controls; the operation of foreign ex- 
change; international investment and the 
problems of international capital transfer. 
. Agricultural Economics: The agricultural 
economist studies the economic aspects of 
agriculture, and its relationship to other 
fields of economics, in particular trans- 
portation, money and banking, and in- 
ternational trade. He studies farm man- 
agement, crop estimating, agricultural 
credit, marketing of farm production, 
and commodity exchanges, and their rela- 
tion to crop production and prices. He 
also studies the relationship between the 
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agricultural production and income and 
the rest of the economy, its tax structure, 
labor supply, tariff policies and other as- 
pects. 

6. Labor Economics: The labor economist 
studies factors attecting the supply, de- 
mand, organization, and well-being of 
labor. He studies wages and hours; indus- 
trial versus craft unions; management 
policies: pensions, insurance, and other 
welfare mallers; labor legislation; labor 
disputes; conciliation, arbitration; and 
the effect of labor policies on industry 
and the national economy. 

7. Socio-Economics: The economist special- 
izing in this branch studies broad develop- 
ments as they affect the economic welfare 
of the country. This includes such sub- 
jects as population growth and move- 
ments; national income by social group; 
the occupational distribution of people; 
the conservation and use of such natural 
resources as minerals, water power and 
land; and regional planning. 


Functional Activities 


The economist may specialize in one or 
in a combination of any of the following 
functional activities: i 
i. Teaching—at the college or university 

level. He usually but not always engages 

in part-time research. f 
2. Research—he conducts research on a 

full-time basis in government, in business 

and industrial establishments, in banks, in 
labor unions and at private research 
foundations. 

3. Management or Administration of indus- 
try or government. 

4. Technical editing and writing of books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and newspaper 
articles. 

5. Consulting and advisory work for gov- 
ernments, business and financial institu- 
tions, and investors. 


Professional Affiliations and Civil Service 
Status 

Membership in a national or local profes- 
sional organization is no criterion of pro- 
fessional status since such membership is 
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open to anyone interested in the objectives or 
activities of the society. Most economists, 
however, are affiliated with one or more pro- 
fessional societies, - 

In the Federal Civil: Service and in many 
State or local civil service jurisdictions, a 
professional job classification or a rating on 
a civil service register as economist gener- 
ally indicates the professional status of the 
economist. Economists may also be classified 
by civil service as social science analyst, or 
labor market analyst, labor relations special- 
ist, tax expert. 


Educational Qualifications 


= The professional economist usually pos- 
sesses an M.A. or Ph.D. in economics. Such 
a degree is generally required for advance- 
ment in colleges and universities. For the 
higher levels in the government service and 
in industry, where the Ph.D. is not shown, 
the equivalent in professional experience and 
graduate work is usually required. Junior 
positions in the Federal service are, how- 
ever, open to those with a bachelor’s degree 
‘and a major in Economics. 


Related Occupations 
(a) High school teachers of economics who 
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may possess a bachelor’s degree in eco- 
nomics are classified as teachers, high 
school-rather than as professional econo- 
mists. 

(b) Journalists and radiu uews coumuenta- 
tors usually are interested in economic. 

, affairs and express opinions upon eco- 
nomic issues, but they ordinarily are 
not classified as economists. 

(c) Bankers, bank cashiers, and related 
banking, insurance and finance occupa- 
tions are classified under managerial oc- 
cupations. — 

(d) Home economists are classified as such: 

(e) Those engaged in sural rehabilitation, 
and farm planning and ‘demonstration 
are usually not classified as economists. 


r 


Sources of Employment 


Economists are employed for the most 
part as college and university teachers, and 
in research and administrative capacities in 
government and business (hanks, invest- 
ment houses, railrgads, public utililies, 
manufacturing firms). They find employ- 
ment also with labor unions and private re- 
search institutes. Some are self-employed as 
consultants. 
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SCIENCE AND IDEOLOGY* 


By JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 


I 


A hundred years ago economists were much more pleased with 
their performance than they are today. But I submit that, if com- 
placency can ever be justified, there is much more reason for being 
complacent today than there was then or even a quarter of a century 
ago. As regards command of facts, both statistical and historical, this 
is so obviously true that I need not insist. And if it be true of our 
command of facts, it must be true also for all the applied fields that 
for their advance mainly depend upon fact finding. I must insist, 
however, on the proposition that our powers of analysis have grown 
in step with our stock of facts. A new organon of statistical methods 
has emerged, to some extent by our own efforts, that is bound to mean 
as much to us as it does to all the sciences, such as biology or experi- 
mental psychology, the phenomena of which are given in terms of 
frequency distributions. In response to this development and in al- 
liance with it, as well as independently, our own box of analytic tools 
has been greatly enriched: economic theory, in the instrumental sense 
"of the term—in which it means neither the teaching of ultimate ends 
of policy nor explanatory hypotheses but simply the sum total of our 
methods of handling facts—has grown quite as much as Marshall 
and Pareto had foreseen that it would. 

If this is not moré generally recognized and if it is etiquette with 
economists—let alone the public—to pass derogatory judgment on 
the state of our science, this is owing to a number of causes that, 
though known all too well, should be repeated: a building plot on 
which old structures are being toru down and new ones erected is 
not an esthetic thing to behold; moreover, to a most discouraging extent 
the new structures are being currently discredited by premature at- 
` tempts at utilitarian application; finally, the building area widens so 


* Presidential address delivered at the Sixty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Economic Association, Cleveland, Ohio, December 28, 1948. 
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that it becomes impossible for the individual worker to understand 
everything that is going on beyond his own small sector. It would 
indeed be difficult to present in systematic form, as the Smiths, Mills, 
and Marshalls have been able to do with more or less success, a 
comprehensive treatise that might display some measure of unity and 
command all but universal approval. Thus, though the workers in 
each sector are not at all displeased with how they are getting on 
themselves, they are quite likely to disapprove of the manner in which 
those in all the others go about their tasks, or even to deny that these 
other tasks are worth bothering about at all. This is but natural. Many 
types of mind are needed to build up the structure of human knowl- 
edge, types which never quite understand one another. Science is 
technique and the more it develops, the more completely does it pass 
out of the range of comprehension not only of the public but, minus 
his own chosen specialty, of the research worker himself. More or 
less, this is so everywhere although greater uniformity of training 
and greater discipline of endeavor may in physics reduce the tumult 
to something like order. As everyone knows, however, there is with us 
another source of confusion and another barrier to advance: most of 
us, not content with their scientific task, yield to the call of public 
duty and to their desire to serve their country and their age, and in 
_ doing so bring into their work their individual schemes of values and 
all their policies and politics—the whole of their moral personalities 
up to their spiritual ambitions. 

I am not going to reopen the old discussion on Salts judgments or 
about the advocacy of group interests. On the contrary, it is essential 
for my purpose to emphasize that im itself scientific performance does 
not require us to divest ourselves of our value judgments or to re- 
nounce the calling of an advocate of some particular interest. To 
investigate facts or to develop tools for doing so is one thing; to 
evaluate them from some moral or cultural standpoint is, i logic, 
another thing, and the two geed not conflict. Similarly, the advocate 
of some interest may yet do honest analytic work, and the motive 
of proving a point for the interest to which he owes allegiance does 
not in itself prove anything for or against this analytic work: more 
bluntly, advocacy does not imply lying. It spells indeed misconduct 
to bend either facts or inferences from facts in order to make them 
serve either an ideal or an interest. But such misconduct is not neces- 
sarily inherent in a worker’s arguing from “axiological premises” or 
in advocacy per se." Examples abound in which economists have estab- 

* The above passage should be clear. But it may be as well to make its meaning more 


explicit. The misconduct in question consists, as stated, in “bending facts or logic in 
order Lu galu a pulnt for elther an ideal or an interest” drrespecrive of whether u writer 
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lished propositions for the implications of which they did not have 
any sympathy. To mention a single instance: to establish the logical 
consistency of the conditions (equations) that are descriptive of a 
socialist economy will seem to most people equivalent to gaining a 
point for socialism; but it was established by Enrico Barone, a man 
who, whatever else he may have been, was certainly no sympathizer 
with socialist ideals or groups. 

But there exist in our minds preconceptions about the economic 
process that are much more dangerous to the cumulative growth of our 
knowledge and the scientific character of our analytic endeavors be- 
cause they seem beyond our control in a sense in which value judgments 
and special pleadings are not. Though mostly allied with these, they 
deserve.to be separated from them and to be discussed independently. 
We shall call them Ideologies. 


II 


The word idéologie was current in France toward the end of the 
18th and in the first decade of the 19th century and meant much the 
same thing as did the Scottish moral philosophy of the same and an 
earlier time or as our own social science in that widest acceptance of 
the term in which it includes psychology. Napoleon imparted a de- 
rogatory meaning to it by his sneers at the idéologwes—doctrinaire 
dreamers without any sense for the realities of politics. Later on, it 
was used as it is often used today in order to denote systems of ideas, 
that is, in a way in which our distinction between ideologies and ` 
value judgments is lost. We have nothing to do with these or any other 
meanings except one that may be most readily introduced by ref- 
erence to the “historical materialism” of Marx and Engels. According 
to this doctrine, history is determined by the autonomous evolution 
of the structure of production: the social and political organization, 
religions, morals, arts and sciences are mere “ideological superstruc- 
tures,” generated by the economic process. 

We neither need nor can go into the merits and demerits of this 
conception as such? of which only one feature is relevant to our pur- 
_ pose. This feature is the one that has, through various transformations, 
developed into the sociology of science of the type associated with the 


States his preference for the cause for which he argues or not, Independently of this, it 
may be sound practice to require that everybody should explicitly state his “axiological 
premises” or the interest for which he means to argue whenever they are not obvious. 
But this is an additional requirement that should not be confused with ours. 


"In particular, its acceptance is no prerequisite of the validity of the argument that 
is to follow and could have been set forth also in other ways. There are, however, some 
advantages in starting from a doctrine that is familiar to all and that needs only to be 
mentioned in order to call up, in the mind of the audience, certain essential notions in a 
minimum of time. 
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names of Max Scheler and Karl Mannheim. Roughly up to the middle 
of the 19th century the evolution of “science” bad been looked upon 
as a purely intellectual process—as a sequence of explorations of the 
empirically given universe or, as we may also put it, as a process of 
filiation of discoveries or analytic ideas that went on, though no doubt 
influencing social history and being influenced by it in many ways, 
according to a law of its own. Marx was the first to turn this relation 
of interdependence between “science” and other departments of social 
history into a relation of dependence of the former on the objective 
data of the social structure and in particular on the social location 
of scientific workers that determines their outlook upon reality and 
hence what they see of it and how they see it. This kind of relativism— 
which must of course not be confused with any other kind of relativ- 
jem? 28 rigorously carried to its logical consequences spells a new 
philosophy of science and a new definition of scientific truth. Even for 
mathematics and logic and still more for physics, the scientific worker’s 
choice of problems and of approaches to them, hence the pattern of 
an epoch’s scientific thought, becomes socially conditioned—which. is 
precisely what we mean when speaking of scientific ideology rather 
than of the ever more perfect perception of objective scientific truths. 

Few will deny, however, that in the cases of logic, mathematics, and 
physics the influence of ideological bias does not extend beyond that 
choice of problems and approaches, that is to say, that the sociological 
interpretation does not, at least for the last two or three centuries, 
challenge the “objective truth” of the findings. This “objective truth” 
may be, and currently is being, challenged on other grounds but not 
on the ground that a given proposition is true only with reference to 
the social location of the men who formulated it. To some extent at 
least, this favorable situation may be accounted for by the fact that 
logic, mathematics, physics and so on deal with experience that is 
largely invariant to the observer’s social location and practically in- 
variant to historical change: for capitalist and proletarian, a falling 
stone looks alike. The social sciences do not share this advantage. It 
is possible, or so it seems, to challenge their findings not only on all 
the grounds on which the propositions of all sciences may be challenged 
but also on the additional one that they cannot convey more than a 
writer’s class affiliations and that, without reference to such class 
affiliations, there is no room for the categories of true or false, hence 
for the conception of “scientific advance” at all. Henceforth we adopt 

"TI should consider it an insult to the intelligence of my readers to emphasize that in 
particular this kind of relativism has nothing to do with Einsteinian relativity were it 


not a fact that there actually are instances of this confusion in the philosophical literature 
of our time. This has heen nninfed mit ta me hy Professar Philipp Frank. 
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the term Ideology or Ideological Bias for this—real or supposed— 
state of things alone, and our problem is to ascertain the extent to 
which ideological bias is or has been a factor in the development of 
what—conceivably—it might be a misnomer to call scientific eco- 
nomics. 

In recognizing the ideological element it is possible’ to go to very 
different lengths. There are a few writers who have in fact denied that 
there is such a thing in cconomics as accumulation of a stock of 
“correctly” observed facts and “true” propositions. But equally small 
is the minority who would deny the influence of ideological hias en- 
tirely. The majority of economists stand between these extremes: they 
are ready enough to admit its presence though, like Marx, they find 
it only in others and never in themselves; but they do not admit that 
it is an inescapable curse and that it vitiates economics to its core. 
It is precisely this intermediate position that raises our problem. For 
ideologies are not simply lies; they are truthful statements about what 
a man thinks he sees. Just as the medieval knight saw himself as he 
wished to see himself and just as the modern bureaucrat does the 
same and just as both failed and fail to see whatever may be adduced 
against their seeing themselves as the defenders of the weak and 
innocent and the sponsors of the Common Good, so every other social 
group develops a protective ideology which is nothing if not sincere. 
Ex hypothesi we are not aware of our rationalizations—how then is it 
possible to recognize and to guard against them? 

But let me repeat before I go on: I am speaking of science which is 
technique that turns out the results which, together with value judg- 
ments or preferences, produce recommendations, either individual ones 
or systems of them—such as the systems of mercantilism, liberalism 
and so on. I am not speaking of these value judgments and these 
recommendations themselves. I fully agree with those who maintain 
that judgments about ultimate values—about the Common Good, for 
instance—are beyond the scientist’s range except as objects of his- 
torical study, that they are ideologies by nature and that the concept 
of scientific progress can be applied to them only so far as the means 
may be perfected that are to implement them. I share the conviction 
that there is no sense in saying that the world of ideas of bourgeois 
liberalism is “superior” in any relevant sense to the world of ideas of 
the middle ages, or the world of ideas of socialism to that of bourgeois 
liberalism. Actually, I further believe that there is no reason other than 
personal preference for saying that more wisdom or knowledge goes 
into our policies than went into those of the Tudors or Stuarts or, for 
that matter, into Charlemagne’s. 
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So soon as we have realized the possibility of ideological bias, it is 
not difficult to locate it. All we have to do for this purpose is to 
scrutinize scientific procedure. It starts from the perception of a set 
of related phenomena which we wish to analyze and ends up—for the 
time being—with a scientific model in which these phenomena are 
conceptualized and the relations between them explicitly formulated, 
either as assumptions or as propositions (theorems). This primitive 
way of putting it may not satisfy the logician but it is all we need 
for our hunt for ideological bias. Two things should be observed. 

First, that perception of a set of related phenomena is a pre- 
scientific act. It must be performed in order to give to our minds 
something to do scientific work on—to indicate an object of research 
—but it is not scientific in itself. But though prescientific, it is not 
preanalytic. It doessnot simply consist in perceiving facts by one or 
more of our senses. These facts must be recognized as having some 
meaning or relevance that justifies our interest in them and they must 
be recognized as related—so that we might separate them from others 
—which involves some analytic work by our fancy or common sense. 
This mixture of perceptions and prescientific analysis we shall call the 
research worker’s Vision or Intuition. In practice, of course, we hardly 
ever start from scratch so that the prescientific act of vision is not 
entirely our own. We start from the work of our predecessors or con- 
temporaries or else from the ideas that float around us in the public 
mind. In this case our vision will also contain at least some of the 
results of previous scientific analysis. However, this compound is still 
given to us and exists before we start scientific work ourselves. 

Second, if I have identified with “model building” the scientific 
analysis that operates upon the material proffered by the vision, I 
must add at once that I intend to give the term “model” a very wide 
meaning. The explicit economic model of our own day and its analoga 
in other sciences are of course the product of late stages of scientific 
endeavor. Essentially, however, they do not do anything that is not 
present in the earliest forms of analytic endeavor which may therefore 
also be said to have issued, with every individual worker, in primitive, 
fragmentary, and inefficient models. This work consists in picking out 
certain facts rather than others, in pinning them down by labeling 
them, in accumulating further facts in order not only to supplement 
but in part also to replace those originally fastened upon, in formulating 
and improving the relations perceived—briefly, in “factual” and 
“theoretical” research that go on in an endless chain of give and take, 
the facts suggesting new analytic instruments (theories) and these 
in turn carrying us toward the recognition of new facts. This is as 
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true when the object of our interest is an historical report as it is 
when the object of our interest is to “rationalize” the Schrödinger 
equation though in any particular instance the task of fact finding or 
the task of analyzing may so dominate the other as to almost 
remove it from sight. Schoolmasters may try to make this clearer to 
their pupils by talking about induction and deduction and even set the 
one against the other, creating spurious problems thereby. The essential 
thing, however we may choose to interpret it, is the “endless give and 
take” between the clear concept and the cogent conclusion on the one 
hand, and the new fact and the handling of its variability on the other. 

Now, so soon as we have performed the miracle of knowing what we 
cannot know, namely the existence of the ideological bias in ourselves 
and others, we can trace it to a simple source. This source is in the 
initial vision of the phenomena we propose to subject to scientific 
treatment. For this treatment itself is under objective control in the 
sense that it is always possible to establish whether a given statement, 
in reference to a given state of knowledge, is provable, refutable, or 
neither. Of course this does not exclude honest error or dishonest 
faking. It does not exclude delusions of a wide variety of types. But 
it does permit the exclusion of that particular kind of delusion which 
we call ideology because the test involved is indifferent to any ideology. 
The original vision, on the other hand, is under no such control. There, 
the elements that will meet the tests of analysis arc, by definition, 
undistinguishable from those that will not or—as we may also put 
it since we admit that ideologies may contain provable truth up to 
100 per cent—the original vision Ze ideology by nature and may contain 
any amount of delusions traceable to a man’s social location, to the 
manner in which he wants to see himself or his class or group and 
the opponents of his own class or group. This should be extended even 
to peculiarities of his outlook that are related to his personal tastes 
and conditions and have no group connotation—there is even an 
ideology of the mathematical mind as well as an ideology of the mind 
that is allergic to mathematics. l 

It may be useful to reformulate our problem before we discuss 
examples. Since the source of ideology is our pre- and extrascientific 
vision of the economic process and of what is—causally or teleologi- 
cally—important in it and since normally this vision is then subjected 
to scientific treatment, it is being either verified or destroyed by 
analysis and in either case should vanish gua ideology. How far, then, 
does it fail to disappear as it should? How far does it hold its own 
in the face of accumulating adverse evidence? And how far does it vitiate 
our analytic procedure itself so that, in the result, we are still leit 
with knowledge that is impaired by it? 
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From the outset it is clear that there is a vast expanse of ground 
on which there should be as little danger of ideological vitiation as 
there is in physics. A time series of gross investment in manufacturing 
industry may be good or bad, but whether it is the one or the other is, 
normally, open to anyone to find out. The Walrasian system as it 
stands may or may not admit.of a unique set of solutions but whether 
it does or not is a matter of exact proof that every qualified person 
can repeat. Questions like these may not be the most fascinating or 
practically most urgent ones but they constitute the bulk of what is 
specifically scientific in our work. And they are in logic although 
not always in fact neutral to ideology. Moreover, their sphere widens 
as our understanding of analytic work improves. Time was when 
economists thought that they were gaining or losing a point for labor 
if they fought for the labor-quantity and against the marginal-utility 
theory of value. It can be shown that, so far as ideologically relevant 
issues are concerned, this makes as little difference as did the replace- 
ment of the latter by the indifference-curve approach or the replace- 
ment of the indifference curves by a simple consistency postulate 
(Samuelson). I dare say that there are still some who find something 
incongruous to their vision in marginal-productivity analysis. Yet it 
can be shown that the latter’s purely formal apparatus is compatible 
with any vision of economic reality that anyone ever bad? 


IV 


Let us now look for ideological elements in three of the most influen- 
tial structures of economic thought, the works of Adam Smith, of 
Marx, and of Keynes. 

In Adam Smith’s case the interesting thing is not indeed the absence 
but the harmlessness of ideological bias. I am not referring to his 
time- and country-bound practical wisdom about /Jaissez-faire, free 
trade, colonies and the like for—it cannot be repeated too often—a 
man’s political preferences and recommendations as such are entirely 
beyond the range of my remarks or rather they enter this range only 
so far as the factual and theoretical analysis does that is presented in 
support of them. I. am exclusively referring to this analytical work 

*The contrary opinion that is sometimes met with is to be attributed to the simplified 
versions of the marginal-productivity theory that survive in textbooks and do not take 
into account all the reslrictions to which production functions are subject in real life, 
especially if they are production functions of. going concerns for which a number of 
technological data are, for the time being, unalterably fixed—just as in elementary 
mechanics no account is taken of the complications that arise so soon as we drop the 
simplifying assumption that the masses of bodies are concentrated in a single point. But 
a marginal~productivity theory that does take account of restrictions which, even in 


pure competition, prevent factors from being paid according to their marginal! productivities 
is still marginal-productivity theory. 
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itseli—only to his indicatives, not to his imperatives. This being under- 
stood, the first question that arises is what kind of ideology we are 
to attribute to him. Proceeding on the Marxist principle we shall look 
to his social location, that is, to his personal and ancestral class 
affiliations and in addition to the class connotation of the influences 
that may have formed or may have helped to form what we have 
called his vision. He was a komo academicus who became a civil 
servant. His people were more or less of a similar type: his family, not 
penniless but neither wealthy, kept up some standard of education 
and fell in with a well-known group in the Scotland of his day. Above 
all it did mot belong to the business class. His general outlook on 
things social and economic reproduced these data to perfection. He 
beheld the economic process of his time with a cold critical eye and 
instinctively looked for mechanical rather than personal factors of 
explanation——such as division of labor. His attitude to the land-owning 
and to the capitalist classes was the attitude of the observer from outside 
and he made it pretty clear that he considered the landlord (the “sloth- 
ful” landlord who reaps where he has not sown) as an unnecessary, 
and the capitalist (who hires “industrious people” and provides them 
with subsistence, raw materials, and tools) as a necessary-evil. The 
latter necessity was rooted in the virtue of parsimony, eulogy of which 
evidently came from the bottom of his Scottish soul. Apart from this, 
his sympathies went wholly to the laborer who “clothes everybody 
and himself goes in rags.” Add to this the disgust he felt—like all 
the people in his group—at the inefficiency of the English bureaucracy 
and at the corruption of the politicians and you have practically all 
of his ideological vision. While I cannot stay to show how much this 
explains of the picture he drew, I must emphasize that the other 
component of this vision, the natural-law philosophy that he imbibed 
in his formative years, the product of similarly conditioned men, in- 
fluenced the ideological background from which he wrote in a similar 
manner—natural freedom of action, the workman’s natural right to 
the whole product of industry, individualistic rationalism and so on, 
all this was taught to him ere his critical faculties were developed 
but there was hardly need to teach him these things for they came 
“naturally” to him in the air he breathed. But—and this is the really 
interesting point-—all this ideology, however strongly held, really 
did not much harm to his scientific achievement. Unless we go to him 
for economic sociology,® we receive from him sound factual and analytic 
teaching that no doubt carries date but is not open to objection on the 
score of ideological bias. There is some semiphilosophical foliage of 


* Even there, so I have been reminded by Professor E. Hamilton, there is perhaps more 
to praise than there is to blame, 
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an ideological nature but it can be removed without injury to: his 
scientific argument. The analysis that supports his qualified free-trade 
conclusions is not—as it was with some contemporaneous philosophers, 
such as Morellet-—based upon the proposition that by nature a man 
is free to buy or to sell where he pleases. The statement that the 
(whole) produce is the natural compensation of labor occurs, but no 
analytic use is made of it—everywhere the ideology spends itself in 
phraseology and for the rest recedes before scientific research. In part 
at least, this was tbe merit of the man: he was nothing if not respon- 
sible; and his sober and perhaps somewhat dry common sense gave 
him respect for facts and logic. In part it was good fortune: it matters 
little if his analysis has to be given up as the psychology it was meant 
to be if at the same time it must be retained as a logical schema of 
economic behavior—on closer acquaintance, the homo economicus (so 
far as Adam Smith, the author of the Moral Sentiments, can in fact 
be credited or debited with this conception at all) turns out to be a 
very harmless man of straw. 

Marx was the economist who discovered ideology for us and who 
understood its nature. Fifty years before Freud, this was a perform- . 
ance of the first. order. But, strange to relate, he was entirely blind to 
. its dangers so far as he himself was concerned. Only other people, the 
bourgeois economists and the utopian socialists, were victims of 
ideology. At the same time, the ideological character of his premises 
and the ideological bias of his argument are everywhere obvious. Even 
some of his followers (Mehring, for instance) recognized this. And 
it is‘not difficult to describe his ideology. He was a bourgeois radical 
who had broken away from bourgeois radicalism. He was formed by 
German philosophy and did not feel himself to be a professional 
economist until the end of the 1840’s. But by that time, that is to say, 
before his serious analytic work had begun, his vision of the capitalist 
process had become set and his scientific work was to implement, not 
to correct it. It was not original with him. It pervaded the radical 
circles of Paris and may be traced back to a number of 18th century 
writers, such as Linguet.® History conceived as the struggle between 
classes that are defined as Aaves and kavenots, with exploitation of the 
one by the other, ever increasing wealth among ever fewer Haves and 
ever increasing misery and degradation among the kavenots, moving 
with inexorable necessity toward spectacular explosion, this was the 
vision then conceived with passionate energy and to be worked up, 
like a raw material is being worked up, by means of the scientific 
tools of his time. This vision implies a number of statements that will 


"See especially S. N. H. Linguet, La théorie des Lois Civiles (1767), and Marx’s 
comments on him in Volume I, pp. 77 et seq. of the Theorien über den Mehrwert. 
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not stand the test of analytic controls. And, in fact, as his analytic 
work matured, Marx not only elaborated many pieces of scientific 
analysis that were neutral to that vision but also some that did not 
agree with it well—for instance, he got over the kind of underconsump- 
tion and the kind of overproduction theories of crises which he seems 
to have accepted at first and traces of which—to puzzle interpreters— 
remained in his writings throughout. Other results of his analysis he 
introduced by means of the device of retaining the original—ideo- 
logical—statement as an “absolute” (i.e., abstract) law while admitting 
the existence of counteracting forces which accounted for deviating 
phenomena in real life. Some parts of the vision, finally, took refuge 
in vituperative phraseology that does not affect the scientific elements 
in an argument. For instance, whether right or wrong, his exploitation 
theory of “surplus” value was a genuine piece of theoretical analysis. 
But all the glowing phrases about exploitation could have been at- 
tached just as well to other theories, Bohm-Bawerk’s among them: 
imagine Böhm-Bawerk in Marx’s skin, what could have been easier 
for him than to pour out the vials of his wrath on the infernal practice 
of robbing labor by means of deducting from its product a time 
discount? l l 

But some elements of his original vision—in particular the increasing 
misery of the masses which was what was to goad them into the final 
revolulion—that were untenable were at the same time indispensable 
for him. They were too closely linked to the innermost meaning of 
his message, too deeply rooted in the very meaning of his life, to be 
ever discarded. Moreover, they were what appealed to followers and 
what called forth their fervent allegiance. It was they which explain 
the organizing effect—the party-creating effect—of what without them 
would have been stale and lifeless. And so we behold in this case the 
victory of ideology over analysis: all the consequences of a vision that 
turns into a social creed and thereby renders analysis sterile. 

Keynes’ vision—the source of all that has been and is more or less 
definitely identified as Keynesianism—appeared first in a few thought- 
ful paragraphs in the introduction to the Consequences of the Peace 
(1920). These paragraphs created modern stagnationism—stagnation- 
ist moods had been voiced, at intervals, by many economists before, 
- from Britannia Languens on (1680)—and indicate its essential fea- 
tures, the features of mature and arteriosclerotic capitalist society that 
tries to save more than its declining opportunities for investment can 
absorb. This vision never vanished again—we get another glimpse of 
it in the tract on Monetary Reform and elsewhere but, other problems 
absorbing Keynes’ attention during the 1920’s, it was not implemented 
analytically until much later. D. H. Robertson in his Banking Policy 
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and the Price Level presented some work that amounted to partial 
implementation of the idea of abortive saving. But with Keynes this 
idea remained a side issue even in the Treatise on Money. Perhaps 
it was the shock imparted by the world crisis which definitely broke 
the bonds that prevented him from fully verbalizing himself. Certainly 
it was the shock imparted by the world crisis which created the public 
for a message of this kind. 

Again it was the ideology—the vision of decaying capitalism that 
located (saw) the cause of the decay in one out of a large number of 
features of latter-day society—-which appealed and won the day, 
and not the analytic implementation by the book of 1936 which, by 
itself and without the protection it found in the wide appeal of the 
ideology, would have suffered much more from the criticisms that were 
directed against it almost at once. Still, the conceptual apparatus was 
the work not only of a brilliant but also of a mature mind—of 
a Marshallian who was one of the three men who had shared the sage’s 
mantle between them. Throughout the 1920’s Keynes was and felt 
himself to be a Marshallian’and even though he later on renounced 
his allegiance dramatically, he never deviated from the Marshallian 
line more than was strictly necessary in order to make his point. 
He continued to be what he had become by 1914, a master of the 
theorist’s craft, and he was thus able to provide his vision with an 
armour that prevented many of his followers from seeing the ideo- 
logical element at all. Of course this now expedites the absorption of 
Keynes’ contribution into the current stream of analytic work. There 
are no really new principles to absorb. The ideology of underemploy- 
ment equilibrium and of non-spending—which is a better term to 
' use than saving—is readily seen to be embodied in a few restrictive 
assumptions that emphasize certain (real or supposed) facts. With these 
everyone can deal as he thinks fit and for the rest he can continue his 
way. This reduces Keynesian controversics to the level of technical 
science. Lacking institutional support, the “creed” has petered out 
with the situation that had made it convincing. Even the most stalwart 
McCullochs of our day are bound to drift into one of those positions 
of which it is hard to say whether they involve renunciation, reinter- 
pretation, or misunderstanding of the original message. 


V 


Our examples might suggest that analytically uncontrolled ideas 
play their role exclusively in the realm of those broad conceptions of 
the economic process as a whole that constitute the background from 
which analytic effort sets out and of which we never succeed in fully 
mastering morc than segueuls. This is of course true to some extent— 
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the bulk of our research work deals with particulars that give less 
scope to mere vision and are more strictly controlled by objective tests—. 
but not wholly so. Take, for instance, the theory of saving which does 
appear in a wider context in the Keynesian system but might also, ` 
factually and theoretically, be treated by itself. From the time of 
Turgot and Smith—in fact from still earlier times—to the time of 
Keynes all the major propositions about its nature and effects have, 
by slow accretion, been assembled so that, in the light of the richer 
supply of facts we command today, there should be little room left 
for difference of opinion. It should be easy to draw up a summarizing 
(though perhaps not very exciting) analysis that the large majority of 
professional economists might accept as a matter of course. But there 
is, and always has been, eulogistic or vituperative preaching on the 
subject that, assisted by terminological tricks such as the confusion 
between saving and nonspending, has succeeded in producing a sham 
antagonism between the writers on the subject. Much emphasized dif- 
ferences in doctrine for which there is no factual or analytical basis 
always indicate, though in themselves they do not prove, the presence 
of ideological bias on one side or on both—which in this case hails ~ 
from two different attitudes to the bourgeois scheme of life. 

Another instance of sectional ideology of this kind is afforded by 
the attitude of many, if not most economists, toward anything in any 
way connected with monopoly (oligopoly) and cooperative price set- 
ting (collusion). This attitude has not changed since Aristotle and 
Molina although it has acquired a partially new meaning under the 
conditions of modern industry. Now as then, a majority of economists 
would subscribe to Molina’s dictum: monopolium est injustum et ret 
publicae injuriosum. But it is not this value judgment which is rele- 
vant to my argument—one may dislike modern largest-scale business 
exactly as one may dislike many other features of modern civilization 
—but the analysis that leads up to it and the ideological influence 
that this analysis displays. Anyone who has read Marshall’s Principles, 
_ still more anyone who has also read his Industry and Trade, should 
know that among the innumerable patterns that are covered. by those 
terms there are many of which benefit and not injury to economic 
efficiency and the consumers’ interest ought to be predicated. More 
modern analysis permits to show still more clearly that no sweeping 
or unqualified statement can be true for all of them; and that the 
mere facts of size, single-sellership, discrimination, and cooperative 
price setting are in themselves inadequate for asserting that the 
resulting performance is, in any relevant sense of the word, inferior 
to the one which could be expected under pure competition in condi- 
tions attainable under pure competition—in other words, that economic 
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analysis offers no material in support of indiscriminate “trust busting” 
and that such material must be looked for in the particular circum- 
stances of each individual case. Nevertheless, many economists support 
such indiscriminate “trust busting” and the interesting point is that 
enthusiastic sponsors of the private-enterprise system are particularly 
prominent among them. Theirs is the ideology of a capitalist economy 
that would fill its social functions admirably by virtue of the magic 
wand of pure competition were it not for the monster of monopoly or 
oligopoly that casts a shadow on an otherwise bright scene. No argu- 
ment avails about the performance of largest-scale business, about 
the inevitability of its emergence, about the social costs involved in 
destroying existing structures, about the futility of the hallowed ideal 
of pure competition— or in fact ever elicits any response other than 
most obviously sincere indignation. 

Even as thus extended, our examples, while illustrating well enough 
what ideology is, are quite inadequate to give us an idea of the range of 
its influence. The influence shows nowhere more strongly than in 
economic history which displays the traces of ideological premises so 
clearly, precisely because they are rarely formulated in so many words, 
hence rarely challenged—the subject of the role that is to be attributed 
in economic development to the initiative of governments, policies, 
and politics affords an excellent instance: groupwise, economic his- 
torians have systematically over- or understated the importance of this 
initiative in a manner that points unequivocally to prescientific con- 
victions. Even statistical inference loses the objectivity that should in 
good logic characterize it whenever ideologically relevant issues are 
at stake.” And some of the sociological, psychological, anthropological, 
biological waters that wash our shores are so vitiated by ideological 
bias that, beholding the state of things in parts of those fields, the 
economist might sometimes derive solace from comparison. Had we 
time, we could everywhere observe the same phenomenon: that ideolo- 
gies crystallize, that they become creeds which for the time being are 
impervious to argument; that they find defenders whose very souls 
go into the fight for them. 

There is little comfort in postulating, as has been done sometimes, 
the existence of detached minds that are immune to ideological bias 
and ex hypothesi able to overcome it. Such minds may actually exist 

TI am not aware of any instances in which the rules of inference themselves have been 
ideologically distorted. All the more frequent are instances in which the rigor of tests 
is relaxed or tightened according to the ideological appeal of the proposition under dis- 
cussion, Since acceptance or rejection of a given statistical result always involves some 
risk of being wrong, mere variation in willingness to incur such a risk will suffice, even 


apart from other reasons, to produce that well-known situation in which two statistical 
economists draw opposite inferences fium the same figures. 
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and it is in fact easy to see that certain social groups are further 
removed than are others from those ranges of social life in which 
ideologies acquire additional vigor in economic or political conflict. But 
though they may be relatively free from the ideologies of the prac- 
titioners, they develop not less distorting ideologies of their own. There 
is more comfort in the observation that no economic ideology lasts 
forever and that, with a likelihood that approximates certainty, we 
eventually grow out of each. This follows not only from the fact that 
social patterns change and that hence every economic ideology is bound 
to wither but also from the relation that ideology bears to that pre- 
scientific cognitive act which we have called vision. Since this act 
induces fact finding and analysis and since these tend to destroy what- 
ever will not stand their tests, no economic ideology could survive 
indefinitely even in a stationary social world. As time wears on and 
these tests are being perfected, they do their work more quickly and 
more effectively. But this still leaves us with the result that some 
ideology will always be with us and so, I feel convinced, it will. 

But this is no misfortune. It is pertinent to remember another aspect 
of the relation between ideology and vision. That prescientific cognitive 
act which is the source of our ideologies is also the prerequisite of our 
scientific work. No new departure in any science is possible without 
it. Through it we acquire new material for our scientific endeavors 
and something to formulate, to defend, to attack. Our stock of facts and 
tools grows and rejuvenates itself in the process. And so—though we 
proceed slowly because of our ideologies, we might not proceed at all 
without them. 


BENTHAM AND J. S. MILL: THE UTILITARIAN 
BACKGROUND* 


By lacop VINER 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the publication of J. S. Mill’s 
_ Principles of Political Economy falls in the year 1948, and the 
American Economic Association in the programming of its meetings 
takes advantage of anniversaries of births, deaths, and dates of publi- 
_ cation to remind its members that our discipline has a past. This is a 
proper occasion, therefore, for a paper on J. S. Mill. The inclusion of 
Bentham in the scope of my paper is of my own contriving, but per- 
haps I can technically legitimatize it by appeal to the fact that British 
learned circles have been celebrating during 1948 the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Bentham’s birth. There iS no intelléctial dithculty, 
however, in associating Bentham with Mill. The intellectual history of 
Mill is in large part a history, first, of faithful discipleship, then of 
rebellion from, and finally of substantial return, to the Benthamite 
set of doctrines. 

The general lines of Bentham’s thought were wholly of the eighteenth 
' century, as I could demonstrate if there were time. Of English intel- 
lectuals who’ have had great influence, Bentham was perhaps the least 
original in his stock of general ideas, but clearly the most original 
in finding means and devices for putting his philosophy to practical 
use. To the nineteenth century Bentham was important as a carrier 
of eighteenth century thought and, still more, as a translator of this 
thought into a program of social reform. It was the seventeenth century 
which was the Age of Genius. The philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were, nonetheless, fertile in ideas. They were, however, almost 
completely devoid of zeal for the application of these ideas to change 
of institutions, or even of zeal in generating ideas which would call 
for change in existing institutions. 

We economists like to think of Adam Smith as an exception in this 
regard, but he was so only to a moderate extent. The one social issue 
on which Adam Smith was a zealot was the issue of freedom of 
trade versus mercantilism. But Smith had little confidence in the 
ability of ideas to move worlds. It is often overlooked that it was with 
reference to internal and not to international free trade that Adam 


* This paper was presented at the meetings of the American Economic Association, 
December 29, 1948. 
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Smith made his famous statement that “To expect, indeed, that the 
freedom of trade should ever be entirely restored in Great Britain, 
is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be 
established in it,” and this although when he wrote, by obsolescence 
rather than by deliberate repeal, the restrictions on internal freedom 
of trade had already become largely inoperative. There is no evidence 
that Smith was more optimistic about the prospects for international 
than for domestic free trade, or that, beyond writing his book and 
preparing a few memoranda for the government when called upon, 
he ever felt moved to do anything, and especially to resort to anything 
rude or, in the eighteenth-century meaning of the term, to “enthu- 
siasm,” to obtain acceptance and execution of his reforming ideas. 
The eighteenth century, in Britain if not in France, and before the 
American and the French Revolutions if not after, was the age of 
social complacency, political, economic, moral, of satisfaction with the 
status quo at least to the extent of belief that the costs of substantial 
change would exceed the benefits of removal or moderation of whatever 
evils were recognized to prevail. British eighteenth-century govern- 
ment was oligarchic, corrupt, inefficient, though it was generally not 
tyrannical in intent and usually too lax, too inert, too decentralized, 
and too sceptical to be seriously tyrannical in effect. Until the end of 
the century there was no major figure who even mildly. suggested the 
need for major political reform. Whether the economic condition of 
the masses of the people was improving or deteriorating, and whatever 
its trend, whether it was desperately bad or moderately good as com- 
pared to later standards, I frankly have no idea. We may rest assured, 
however, that it was not idyllic, if only because it never is. 
Nevertheless, there was not until the very last moments of the cen- 
tury either a single major political debate which turned on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the poor or a single major writer who had 
important suggestions as to how to improve them, with the sole 
exception of Adam Smith’s plea for freedom of trade. It was even a 
common doctrine of the century that the poor should never be relieved. 
of their poverty above the level of a bare subsistence plus perhaps a 
few crumbs of cake, and it was at least the quasi-official doctrine of 
the Church of England that the poverty of the poor—and the pros- 
perity of the bishops—were in accordance with the Divine Will. 
Bentham and the Benthamites, on the other hand, were never com- 
placent about the condition of the people of England. They were “Radi- 
cal Reformers,” and they worked hard at their reforms: by working out 
detailed blueprints for them; by propaganda, agitation, intrigue, con- 
_ Spiracy; and, if truth be told, by encouragement to revolutionary 
movements up to—but not beyond—-the point where resort to physical 
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force would be the next step. Bentham, moreover, was a successful 
social reformer, more successful perhaps than anyone else in history 
except Karl Marx—l have in mind here only the realization and not 
the merits of programs of change—if he is given credit for those 
changes which came after his death as the result largely of the efforts 
of his disciples. | 

The list of reforms in England which derive largely from Bentham 
is a truly impressive one, and I present it here only in part: funda- 
mental law reform in many of its branches; prison reform; adult popu- 
lar suffrage, including woman suffrage; free trade; reform in colonial 
government; legalization of trade unions; general education at public 
expense; free speech and free press; the secret ballot; a civil service 
appointed and promoted on merit; repeal of the usury laws; general 
registration of titles to property; reform of local government; a safety 
code for merchant shipping; sanitary reform and preventive medicine 
at public expense; systematic collection of statistics; free justice for 
the poor. Bentham was the first person to propose birth-control as a 
measure of economic reform, and this before Malthus had published 
his first Essay on the Principle of Population. The Ministry of Health 
which he proposed would be made responsible not only for general 
sanitation and routine public health work, but also for smoke preven- 
tion, local health-museums, and the policing of the medical profession 
to prevent their formation of monopolies. `. 

Related to the conditions of the time when these reforms were pro- 
posed, Bentham’s program was comprehensive, radical, and progres- 
sive without being visionary. The modern “democratic socialist” would 
find it wanting, since Bentham did not approve of tampering with the 
system of private property except through inheritance taxation and 
insisted on “compensation” where reform measures would involve 
violation of “reasonable expectations.” He apparently never formu- 
lated any concrete proposals for social security on an insurance basis, 
but he approved in principle of government-administered and govern- 
ment-subsidized insurance against every conceivable type of social 
hazard for which individual prudence could not make adequate provi- 
sion. It was too early for proposals to stabilize employment through 
monetary or fiscal measures, although Bentham did explore the possi- 
bility of increasing real investment and production through the “forced 
frugality? induced by the issue of paper money.’ Pronounced in- 

*See J. Bentham, “Situation and Relief of the Poor,” Annals of Agriculture, Vol. XXIX 
(1797), pp. 422-23 (p. 31, in the separate pamphlet version). See also Norman E, 
Himes, “Jeremy Bentham and the Genesis of English Neo-Malthusianism,” Economic 
History (Suppl. of The Economic Journal), Vol. THI (1936), pp. 267-76. 


*Bentham’s treatment of this still remains in large part in manuscript, Extracts from 
these unpublished manuscripts and comments- by Ricardo on them have recently been 
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dividualist though he was, his specific program of reforms in both 
the content and the processes of legislation, in governmental organiza- 
tion, and in public administration, made him a major source of inspira- 
tion for the Fabian socialists as well as for the laissez-faire liberals. 

To belief in political democracy Bentham came only slowly, and 
only as their failure to adopt his proposals eroded his faith in the good 
intentions of the British aristocratic politicians. The Benthamite case 
for political democracy was first elaborately expounded by James Mill 
in his famous essay on Government first published in 1820. It turned 
out to be an embarrassment for Bentham and his other disciples be- 
cause by the scholastic formalism of its argument and the extreme 
lengths to which it carried Bentham’s doctrine it was seriously vulner- 
able to rebuttal and, even worse, to ridicule. Starting out from the 
proposition that the sole proper purpose of government is to promote 
the greatest happiness of mankind, James Mill proceeded by purely a 
priori analysis, without any reference to history or to contemporary 
fact, from the premise that legislators served only their “sinister in- 
terests”—a stock Benthamite term for the self-interest of rulers or a 
ruling class—to the conclusion that good government was therefore 
obtainable only by making it, through popular suffrage and frequent 
elections, the self-interest of the elected to serve the interests of the 
electors. l 

Bentham, writing in the 1780’s, had conceded that if at any time 
legislators “have suffered the nation to be preyed upon by swarms of 
idle pensioners, or useless place-men, it has rather been from negligence 
and imbecility, than from any settled plan for oppressing and plunder- 
ing of the people,” but in 1814 he appended a note withdrawing the 
concession: “So thought Anno 1780 and 1790.—Not so Anno 1814.— 
J. Bentham?” By that time he had adopted the doctrine of “Sinister 
Interests.” But James Mill carried the doctrine further than was neces- 
sary to meet Bentham’s requirements and probably further than 
Bentham’s belief in it. As Tawney has remarked: “To [James Mill] 
the State is not a band of brothers, but a mutual detective society; 
the principal advantage of popular government is that there are more 
detectives, and therefore, presumably, fewer thieves.’* Bentham always, 
but James Mill rarely, if ever, conceded that men, even legislators, 
could not only be influenced by the praise and blame of other men, 
published by Edmund Silberner, “Un Manuscrit Inédit de David Ricardo sur Ie Problème 
Monétaire,” Revue d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, Vol. XXV (1940), 195-259, and 


were then also already in page proof in Piero Sraffa’s long-forthcoming edition of Ricardo’s 
works. 


* Bentham, “Principles of Morals and Legislation,” Works (Edinburgh, 1838-1843), I. 5. 


*R. H. Tawney, preface to Life and Struggles of William Lovett, new ed. (New York, 
1920), p. xxi 
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but could even display some measure of pure benevolence. As Barker 
has commented: “. . . while all—or nearly all—of the theorems of 
Mill’s article may be found in Bentham, they have undergone a change. 
The egoism is more egoistic; the negativism is more negative,” and 
it may be added the a priori analysis more “high priori.” In the seven- 
teenth century Harrington had denied that Hobbcs could work the 
miracle of “making you a kiny by geometry.” Macaulay was now to 
deny that the Benthamites could depose an aristocracy by geometry. 

Macaulay, a young man anxiously seeking fame by his fluent and 
facile pen, found the opportunity in James Mill’s essay on Government. 
Reviewing in 1829, in the magisterial Edinburgh Review, a reprint of 
this essay of James Mill, Macaulay raked it high and low, primarily 
on the basis of its use, without benefit of historical induction or of refer- 
ence to contemporary facts, of the a priori or, in the language of the 
time and earlier, the geometrical method, but also on the more con- 
crete ground that the proposition that legislators always and invariably 
act in terms of their selfish interests was preposterous whatever the 
method by which it was attempted to establish it. 

The Benthamites were shaken by the attack, and J. 5. Mill most so, 
as we shall see later. But Macaulay himself, without withdrawing any- 
thing of what he had written, soon thereafter made his peace with 
James Mill and from then on was an exponent of political democracy 
on the basis of a line of argument which Paxton in his Civil Polity 
had already presented in 1703, and which should have been the original 
and was to become the standard line of the Benthamites, namely, that 
only by democratic voting could there be an adequate guarantee that 
legislators would always or predominantly serve the general interest, 
without denial that they might sometimes do so even in the absence 
of democracy. 

I come now to deal more systematically with the most difficult and 
the most controverted aspect of Benthamism, namely, its psychological 
and ethical justifications for utilitarianism as legislative policy. 

Bentham’s main concern with ethics was with the ethics which should 
be followed by moral leaders, not with the ethics of the ordinary man, 
not with private morals, except as they were data to be operated on 
by the elite. “The ‘science,” he said, “whose foundations we have ex- 
plored can appeal only to lofty minds with whom the public welfare 
has become a passion.”” And by them, Bentham held, its lessons should 
be pressed on legislators, whether (bei minds were lofty ones or not. 

"Str Ernest Barker, in the preface of his edition of James Mill, Essay on Government 
(Cambridge, England, 1937). 


‘See the preface, pp. ix-xi and pp. 160 ff. of The Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches of Lord Macaulay, Popular Edition (London, 1891). 


™Theory of Legislation, C. M. Atkinson ed. (London, 1914), II. 337,’ 
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As Bentham acknowledged, he sometimes overlooked this, and wrote 
as if what he had to say was directed at private morals, and critics have 
made much of this oversight without treating it merely as a lapse from 
his fundamental purposes. It was Benthamism interpreted as a system 
of private ethics, didactic as well as descriptive, that has aroused the 
most violent and the most emotional antagonism. Even as private 
ethics, however, Benthamism has seemed so vulnerable a target to 
odium theologicum and odium ethicum only because the private ethics 
of the critics permitted them to attack Bentham’s words without tak- 
ing pains to ascertain what the thoughts were which these words were 
intended to communicate. 

Bentham starts from the standard eighteenth-century proposition, 
common to theologians and to sceptical philosophers alike, that man 
operates “under the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and 
pleasure.” Happiness is a- net sum or aggregate of individually ex- 
perienced pleasures and pains.’ Man, he claims, acts only in response 
to his “interests,” by which he usually, and fundamentally, means 
whatever men are interested in, but, unfortunately, frequently allows 
to mean what men regard as in their self-interest. Men normally are 
interested to some extent in the happiness of others than themselves, 
and in exceptional cases are capable of “universal benevolence,” or a 
dominating concern with the happiness of mankind at large, but gen- 
erally, if they are left to themselves, there will be serious discrepancy 
between the actual behavior of individuals and the behavior which 
would conduce to “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” It 
is the function of legislation to coerce or bribe individuals to make their 
behavior coincide with that required by the greatest-happiness princi- 
ple, and of education and moral leaders to mould men’s desires so that 
they spontaneously associate the happiness of others with their own 
happiness. 

Bentham nowhere attempts or asserts the possibility of a positive 
demonstration that greatest happiness, whether as hedonism or as 
eudaemonism, is the proper moral objective for the common man, the 
moral leader, or the legislator, and his only argument in support of the 
greatest-happiness principle is the negative one that the rival principles 
proposed by other ethical systems are either resolvable upon scrutiny 
to verbal variants of the utility principle, or are sheer ¿pse dixitism, 
or are meaningless patterns of words. 


"Cf. for example, the preface, first added to the 1823 edition, of his Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, where he says that “an introduction to. a 
penal code” would have been a title better indicating the nature of its contents. 

"Cf. “Gamaliel Smith” [=Jeremy Bentham], Not Paul, but Jesus (London, 1823), 
p. 394: “happiness, to be anything, must be composed of pleasures: and, be the man who 
he may, of what it is that gives pleasure to him, he alone can be judge.” 
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“Pleasure” and “happiness” were to Bentham widely inclusive terms, 
involving not only the pleasures of the senses but also those of the heart 
and the mind. Pleasures, moreover, which in their “simple” or primary 
form, genetically speaking, were pleasures of self could by “associa- 
tion of ideas” become associated with the pleasures of others. Man, 
by living in sdciety, by education, and by acts of parliament, could be 
made sood™The eighteenth-cemtury ulililusiaus way Lave traded, as a 
German philosopher has put it, “in the small wares of usefulness (NWutz- 
lichkeitskramerei).” Or it may be that to accept the pursuit of pleasure 
as a proper end of man is “swinish doctrine,” if it be proper to assume 
that man pursues swinish pleasures. But a utilitarian does not have to 
be a Philistine. If in Bentham’s exposition of his psychology there was 
often undue stress on the selfish sentiments, this fault—which was much 
more evident in James Mill than in Bentham—was the result of lack 
of imagination and of feeling, or of faulty observation—itself the con- 
sequence of these lacks—rather than any inherent incompatibility of 
broader views with the logic of his system. One important manifesta- 
tion of this—systematic on the part of James Mill but only occasional 
and incidental on the part of Bentham—was the assumption that even 
when one’s own pleasure had through association of ideas become 
involved in the pleasure of other persons, the affectionate sentiments 
toward others still contained an element of conscious reference back 
to one’s own pleasures. This, by implication at least, was a proclamation 
of the universal prevalence of psychological hedonism.*° 

The eighteenth century is often termed the “Age of Reason,” and 
it is correctly so termed if by the phrase is meant that it was the age 
in which philosophers held that the credibility of all things should be 
tested by reason. But from the point of view of its prevailing psycho- 
logical doctrines, it could more properly be called the “Age of the 
Passions” because of its stress on the emotions and the instincts, the 
affections and aversions, and its playing down of the role of reason 
in the behavior of the ordinary man“David Hume was writing in the 
spirit of his times when he declared that: “Reason is and ought only 
to be the slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other 
office than to serve and obey them.” The normal role of reason was 
that of an obedient servant of the passions, a passive agent for the 
comparison of their relative intensities and for the justification of the 
choices made between them. “So convenient a thing,” said Bentham in 
his Autobiography, “it is to be a reasonable creature, since it enables 


»In notes to his edition of James Mill, Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind (London, 1869), J. S. Mill, without fully admitting that his father had held this 
doctrine, points out passages which could be interpreted as implying it. See II. 217, 
note; II. 224, note; II. 286 ff. note, etc. 
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one to find or make a reason for everything one has a mind to do.” 

For the moral philosopher and the properly conditioned legislator, 
however, Bentham assigned more important roles to reason, first, that 
of moulding the passions of individuals so that they would contribute 
more to the augmentation of general happiness, and second, that of 
providing a technique for the comparison of passions of individuals with 
a view to making a socially oriented choice between them where choice 
had to be or could be made, It was for this social purpose, and not for 
the routine behavior of routine individuals, that Bentham endeavored 
to construct what he at different times labelled as a “moral ther- 
mometer,” a “moral arithmetic,” a “felicific calculus.” 

Much amusement has been derived from Bentham’s attempt to 
develop a technique by which the quantities of pleasure and pain could 
be measured by the legislator or the benevolent philosopher. Wesley 
Mitchell’s well-known essay on “Bentham’s Felicific Calculus,”’* is 
the fullest and the least unsympathetic account I am acquainted with 
of Bentham’s position on this question™ Mitchell points out the exces- 
sive degree of hedonism attributed by Bentham to mankind, and com- 
ments penetratingly on Bentham’s attempt to find a common denomi- 
nator through money for the pleasures of different persons” Mitchell 
says that in'fact Bentham used the calculus not as an instrument of 
calculation, but as a basis of ordinal classification. “It pointed 
out to him what elements should be considered in a given situation, 
and among these elements seriatim he was often able to make compari- 
sons in terms of greater and less—.” I think this is a somewhat mis- 
leading description of Bentham’s method. The “classification” was 
not seriatim, was not in terms of higher and lower, but merely of pro and 
con, of pleasure and pain, and was wholly preliminary to rather than part 
of the calculus. The “calculus” as he actually used it was merely a mental 
comparison of the comparative weights of the pros and cons, a tech- 
nique which neither calls for fancy labels nor is properly conducive 
either to merriment or to measurement. 

Bentham did not invent the concept or the terminology of “moral 
arithmetic.” Play with the idea of measuring the unmeasurable and 
resort to the language of measurement where it was silly to attempt 
to apply it goes back to at least the seventeenth century, when the 
prestige of geometry and later of algebra tended to trap all philosophers 
with scientific pretensions into casting their analysis into pseudo- 
mathematical form. Mandeville, as early as 1730, langhed at physicians 
who studied mathematics because it was fashionable, and cited one 
who had advised that for certain diseases “the doses of the medicines 


" Reprinted in W. C. Mitchell, The Backward Art of Spending Money (New York, 
1937), pp. 177-202. 
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are to be as the Squares of the Constitutions.” Thomas Reid, in his 
Essay on Quantity of 1748, questioned the possibility of reducing to 
measurement such things as sensations, beauty, pleasure, and the af- 
fections and appetities of the mind, even though they “are capable of 
more and less,” and he warned that to apply mathematical language to 
non-measurable things “is to make a show of mathematical reasoning, 
without advancing one step in real knowledge.” 

Bentham never went far afield for the sources of his ideas, and I 
suspect that Benjamin Franklin was his source, direct or indirect, for 
this idea of classification by “bipartition” plus “measurement” of the 
relative weight of the two classes. Franklin a few years earlier, in 
1772, had been expounding it in private correspondence with Joseph 
Priestley and Richard Price—with all three of whom Bentham had 
personal contacts—in very much the same terms as Bentham was later 
to use, and under the similar, and already old, label of “moral or 
prudential algebra.’”’** 

None of Bentham’s immediate disciples showed any interest in this 
aspect of Bentham’s thought, and it was not until Jevons drew atten- 
tion to it and made it the basis of his subjective theory of economic 
value that it had any influence, for good or bad. I like to think, more 
so probably than Wesley Mitchell would have appreciated, that Ben- 
tham’s felicific calculus was merely one more manifestation of the 

\/inferiority complex which practitioners of the social “sciences” had in 
the eighteenth century, and have reacquired in the twentieth, towards 
mathematics, towards the exact sciences, and towards quantification 
as one of the higher virtues. Since with the application of “political 
arithmetic” to “moral arithmetic” we now all accept without protest 
the derivation of measured “propensities” from correlations between 
psychologically and otherwise promiscuous statistical aggregates com- 
piled catch-as-catch-can on anything up to global scale, our readiness 
to laugh at Bentham’s modest and wholly platonic gestures in this 
direction excites my propensity for amazement. 

There remains one question, specially important for economics, 
where the influence of Bentham on J. S. Mill is obvious, the question 
of laissez-faire, or the economic role of government. Elie Halévy, in 
his great but tendentious work on the Bentbhamites 27 has made much of 

_ the existence in Bentham’s system of a conflict between his juristic and 

" Bernard Mandeville, M.D., A Treatise of the Hypochondriack and Hysterick Diseases, 
2nd ed. (London, 1730), p. 184. Compare the history of “Lullism.” 

SE Works of Thomas Reid, Sir William Hamilton, ed., 3rd ed. (Edinburgh, 1852), 
p. f 

* The Monthly Repository, Vol. XII (1817), p. 13, and Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, 2nd ser., Vol. XVII (1903), p. 264. 

* La Formation du Radicalisme Philosophique, 3 vols, (Paris, 1901-1904), There is an 
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his economic doctrines. According to Halévy, Bentham in his juristic 
theory makes it the primary function of government to create an 
artificial harmony between the interests of individuals and the public 
interest, whereas in his economic theory he reaches laissez-faire con- 
clusions on the basis of an implied natural or spontaneous harmony of 
interests. This has become a stereotype of present-day “tomments on’ 
Bentham, and although there may be exceptions to the natural law 
which proclaims that stereotypes in the field of the history of ideas 
provide a light which blinds rather than guides, this is not one of 
them. 

Bentham did interpret the function of government, under the in- 
fluence largely of Helvétius, as that of creating, through the application 
of rewards and punishments, an approach to harmony between the 
interests of individuals and the social interests. He did prescribe limits 
for the field for governmental intervention in economic matters, but 
these limits were not, as we shall see, very narrow ones, and in any 
case were not so narrow as to give scope for a doctrine of natural 
harmony of interests, in the sense of a harmony preordained or in- 
herent in the nature of man living in a society unregulated by govern- 
ment. Of explicit formulation by Bentham of a doctrine of natural 
harmony I can find not the slightest trace in his writings, and such a 
doctrine would be in basic conflict not only with his juristic theories 
but with his whole cosmological outlook. Faith in natural harmony 
always stems from either faith in the continuous intervention of a be- 
neficent Author of Nature or faith in the workings of a natural evolu- 
tionary process, and the Benthamites rejected the former and had not 
yet heard of the latter. 

It has been common since Adam Smith’s day to take for granted 
in economics the role of the state with reference to the protection of 
legal property rights and the enforcement of contracts, leaving it to 
juristic inquiry to explore the problems of theory and of practice in 
this field. Such was also the procedure of Bentham, and in his furistic 
writings he keeps very much in mind that “passion . . . from the ex- 
cesses of which, by reason of its strength, constancy, and universality, 
society has most to apprehend; I mean that which corresponds to 
the motive of pecuniary interest.’”"* Here he deals with the problem 
of “repression” of harmful economic activity by means of civil and 
penal law. If Bentham believed that there was a natural harmony of 
private and public interests in the economic field, it was one, therefore, 
which would prevail only after the magistrate and the constable had 
performed their duties.” 


* “Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation,” Works, Vol. I, pp. 90-91. 


" Bentham deals briefly with the relations between political economy and law in “A 
General View of a Complete Code of Laws,” Works, Vol. IL, pp. 203-4. 
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But Bentham does not advocate anything like “anarchy plus the 
constable.” His most general proposition of a laissez-faire character is 
_as follows: ~~ 


With the view of causing an increase to take place in the mass of national 
wealth, or with a view to increase of the means either of subsistence or enjoy- 
ment, without some special reason, the general rule is, that nothing ought to be 
done or attempted by Government. The motto, or watchword of Government, on 
these occasions, ought to be—Be Quiet.?® 


This may sound like a sweeping enough support of laissez-faire, if, 
as is common though rarely desirable practice in such matters, it be 
read carelessly and out of its context. There are important qualifica- 
lions, explicit or implied, within this apparently emphatic text. First, 
the text deals with “encouragement” and not with “repression” of 
economic activity. As I have already pointed out, Bentham deals with 
the problem of repression of harmful economic activity as a problem 
in law and not in economics. Second, the general rule of doing nothing 
positive is applicable only if there is no special reason to the con- 
trary. A rule is not equivalent for him to a principle, nor a “motto” 
to a dogma. 

Bentham presents three grounds for the general rule against govern- 
mental activity of a positive kind in the economic field: (1) in this 
field, individuals know their own interest better than government can; 
(2) individuals operate more ardently and more skillfully in pursuit 
of their own interests than government can or will operate on their 
behalf; (3) governmental intervention means coercion, either directly 
or indirectly through taxation, and coercion involves “pain” and 
therefore is an evil. 

Bentham is ready to approve of any departure from the general 
rule, however, if a case can be made for such departure on utility 
grounds. “Indiscriminate generalizations” are an error, he says, and 
“In laying down general rules, [even] fortuitous and transient cases 
ought not to be forgotten.” And he lives up to his doctrine as, for 
instance, when he says that “what ought not to be done with the inten- 
tion of supporting an unprofitable branch of trade, may yet be proper 
for preventing the ruin of the workmen employed in such business,” or, 
when opposing in general any restrictions on the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, he approves, however, of transitory aid to workmen 
injured economically by such introduction. 

Bentham does not, moreover, limit his exceptions from the non- 
intervention rule to fortuitous and transient cases, but presents an 
elaborate analysis of the circumstances under which government should 


*“Manual of Political Economy,” Works, Vol. III, p. 33. All subsequent citations of 
Bentham are from the “Manual.” 
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not (“non-agenda”) and those under which it should (“agenda”) 
intervene. The argument may, to some tastes, be weighted too heavily 
on the side of xon-agenda, but it is free from any dogma except the 
utilitarian one with which it is supposed by Halévy to clash. 

Whether government should intervene, says Bentham, should de- 
pend on the extent of the power, intelligence, and inclination, and 
therefore the spontaneous initiative, possessed by the public, and this 
will vary as between countries. “In Russia, under Peter the Great, 
the list of sponte acta being a blank, that of agenda was proportionally 
abundant.” Government has special responsibilities for providing se- 
curity against food shortages as well as military security. He approves 
of government aid in the construction of roads, canals, iron railways, 
of public hospitals for the sick, hurt and helpless, of public establish- 
ments for the “occasional maintenance and employment of able-bodied 
poor,” and, as we have seen, of public health activities on a scale still 
unknown. He was an ardent advocate of general education at public 
expense and he urged the extension of governmental registration serv- 
ices to make fraud more hazardous—and also of the systematic collec- 
tion of economic statistics, but with a proviso which I suspect saps 
his concession of most of its virtue for modern statisticians, namely, 
that “no institution should be set on foot for the furnishing any such 
articles, without a previous indication of the benefit derivable from 
such knowledge, and a conviction that it will pay for the expense.” 

Whatever its merits or defects, this treatment of the economic role 
of government is not in manner or substance doctrinaire, is not in any 
detail, as far as I can see, inconsistent with his general “principle of 
utility,” and does not have in it, explicitly or implicitly, any trace 
of a doctrine of natural harmony of interests. It is to be borne in mind, 
moreover, that the best Bentham hopes for after all that can be done 
artificially to harmonize private interests with the public interest will 
still be far from perfect harmony. This has, indeed, been made the 
basis from another point of view of attack by moral philosophers of 
other faiths against utilitarianism: it is taken to task for failing to build 
a bridge between individual and general happiness. But this would 
be a valid criticism only if either it had professed to have succeeded in 
doing so and failed, or if it were a proper demand of any moral phi- 
losophy that it should provide a practicable scheme of perfect harmony 
of interests. Bentham did not completely bridge the gulf between pri- 
vate interests and the general interest, but neither did he deny the 
existence of such a gulf, and he did propose two ways, education and 
government, by which the gulf could be somewhat narrowed—with 
religion, though grudgingly, accepted as a useful part of education in 
So far as it educates for virtue. Does anyone know of a third way? 
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I turn now to John Stuart Mill. His famous Autobiography—te- 
vealing, but not as much so as he no doubt intended—made generally 
known the extraordinary intellectual régime to which he had been 
subjected as a boy by his father, and the precocity which resulted 
from it. In 1822, at the age of sixteen, he was engaging the redoubtable 
Robert Torrens in battle in the pages of an important newspaper about 
_the theory of (economic) value. Before he was twenty he had edited 
Bentham’s three-volumed work on the Rationale of Evidence, had 
published at least seven major articles in important periodicals on 
economic, political, and legal matters, had pointed out with great 
assurance and even less reverence the literary, political, economic, 
philosophical, and ethical shortcomings of the august Edinburgh Rce- 
view, and had been arrested for distributing birth-control pamphlets.g 

In this first stage of his career, drilled to a rigid adherence to the 
Benthamite canon, J. S. Mill was a zealous exponent of Bentham’s, 
and of his father’s moral and political doctrines and of Ricardo’s 
economics. In 1826, however, when still in his twentieth year, he 
underwent a mental crisis, which continued intermittently for several 
years and which brought him sieges of mental depression, as well as an 
intellectual conversion which he was later, in his Autobiography, to 
describe as akin to.a religious “conviction of sin,” the sin being in effect 
Benthamism. E? 

It is conceivable that J. S. Mill’s main trouble was primarily due to 
overwork, but his own explanation was that the sudden realization 
that the Benthamite doctrines left the nobler human feelings too much 
out of account and did not offer a sufficiently full prospect for human 
happiness had proved more than he could take. During these and 
subsequent years, he manifested the characteristic which was to remain 
prominent in all the rest of his career, his susceptibility to influence 
from widely diverse ideas or, as he was later to put it in his Autobiog- 
raphy, his “great readiness and eagerness to learn from everybody, and 
to make room in my opinions for every new acquisition by adjusting the 
old and the new to one another "7 New winds of doctrine were impinging 
on his mind, which was then as open as a prairie: Wordsworth’s nature- 
poetry, with its reverence for beauty and its revelation—for a Bentham- 
ite—that there were other fruitful sources of impressions than those 
provided by syllogisms; the reading of one of Comte’s early works and 
personal associations with Saint-Simonians, which brought him into con- 
tact with the new historical approach to social thought; Macaulay’s ref- 
utation in the Edinburgh Review of his father’s a priori demonstration 
of the superiority of democracy to aristocratic government; the conserva- 
tive political views and the more-or-less orthodox religious views of his 
friends John Sterling and Frederick Maurice; the feudalistic and pre- 
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fascistic doctrines being expounded with fiery moral passion by Carlyle; 
and so forth. From all of them he borrowed something, although never 
as much as he then supposed, and for the most part not for keeps. 

For a time, while his dour and magerful father still lived, the 
younger Mill did not break openly with the Benthamites, but his 
personal relations with the school became strained—more so, in fact, 
than he was ever to be aware of. Bentham, however, died in 1832 and 
James Mill in 1836, and freed from the restraint of their disapproval 
and evident disappointment, J. S. Mill began to explore the new 
ground on which he not too firmly stood by the hazardous procedure 
of putting his thoughts in print for the public to read. 

The break was sharpest in the field of private ethics, where 
Bentham’s and James Mill’s interest had been least. In his economics, 
J. S. Mill remained faithful to the Ricardian doctrines as he under- 
stood them—and, to some extent, improved upon them in the process 
of interpreting them. In any case, the Ricardian economics was not 
wholly acceptable to Bentham, nor Bentham’s economics at all ac- 
ceptable to Ricardo. In the fields of politics and of law, J. S. Mill pro- 
claimed some major departures in his thinking from the views of 
Bentham, but he never specified what they were. I think that, apart 
from some wavering as to the virtues of political democracy and some 
approaches to the benevolent Toryism of Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Sterling, and Maurice, these were mainly methodological, loss of faith 
in the adequacy of the “geometrical” method in politics, rather than 
substantive.’® With his father’s writings he never, it seems to me, dealt 
with complete frankness, and he reserved for Bentham blows which 
could more justly have been directed against James Mill. The harsh- 
ness and vehemence of the attack on Bentham was no doubt a sub- 
conscious manifestation of the urge he was under to free himself from 
what he had come to feel was an intellectual straitjacket, but it had 
been his father rather than Bentham who had placed it on him. 

The attacks on Benthamism began in 1833, while his father was 
still living but after Bentham had died, with critical “Remarks on 
Bentham’s Philosophy” included, under cover of anonymity, as an 
appendix to Bulwer Lytton’s England and the English. In 1838, or 
two years after his father’s death, he published in the London and 
Westminster Review his famous full-dress article on Bentham, again 
anonymous, but with the authorship inevitably known at once to fricnds 


For his attempt to substitute, under Saint-Simonian influence, a philosophy-of- 
history approach, see his series of essays on “The Spirit of the Age,” originally published 
anonymously in the Examiner in 1831, and repririted in 1942 by the University of 
SE Press, with a characteristically learned and penetrating introduction by F. A. 
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and foes. In 1840, he published in the same Review an article on 
Coleridge, which, by its sympathetic treatment of the latter’s ethical 
and political views, was indirectly a criticism of Benthamism. 

Meanwhile, in 1835, in a review in the London and Westminster of a 
book by Adam Sedgwick which criticized utilitarian ethics as ex- 
pounded by Paley, he had defended the principle of utility when 
properly expounded, but without méntioning any names had remark ad 
that for a full exposition of it additional materials were needed beyon . 
those already to be found in the writings of philosophers. 

In these articles Mill was clearly endeavoring to salvage, or at least’ - 
shrinking from abandoning, a utilitarian system of ethics while re- 
jecting such features of Bentham’s system as he could no longer 
tolerate. There was high praise, therefore, for Bentham as well as 
sharp blame. His main criticism of Bentham related to his treatment 
of private morals and of psychology, and especially the stress Bentham 
put on the role played in human behavior by calculation of gain or 
loss. He objected also that Bentham, by shifting from a technical 
(or broad) meaning of terms—and especially of the term’ “interest” — 
to a popular (or narrow) meaning, often slid into an account of 
human behavior which pictured it as inherently selfish. He explained 
this—unkindly—in terms of Bentham’s personality.’ Bentham, said 
Mill, intellectually recognized the possibility of generous action, of 
benevolence, but “the incompleteness of his own mind as a repre- 
sentative of ‘universal human nature” Jed him to regard genuine benev- 
olence as rare and therefore unimportant in real life. 


In many of the most natural and strongest feelings of human nature he had 
no sympathy; from many of its graver experiences “he was altogether cut off; 
and the faculty by which one mind understands a mind different from itself, 
and throws itself into the feelings of that other mind, was denied him by his 

deficiency of Imagination.?° 


There was a basis for Mill’s criticisms. That Bentham frequently 
fell into language which pictured human behavior as if it consisted 
almost solely of action based on calculations of personal gain and 
that his imagination was deficient with respect to the possible range 
of human emotions is beyond dispute. But Mill goes further in his criti- 
cism at some points than the texts he cites, or their context, justifies, 
and in doing so disregards peculiarities of the Benthamite terminology 
which at other times, when his attitude had changed, he was to invoke 
against misinterpretations of Bentham at other hands. I can here deal 
with only one of these misinterpretations. Mill points out that if in 


* “Bentham,” reprinted in J. S. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, 3rd ed., L.~1875, 
I. 353, 
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Bentham’s Table of the Springs of Action we find such words as 
“Conscience,” “Principle,” “Moral Rectitude,” “Moral Duty,” which 
in the mouths of others represent recognition” of such a thing as 
conscience as a thing distinct from philanthropy, affection, or self- 
interest in this world or the next, it is as synonymous for “love of 
renutation,” and that the word “self-respect” appears not at all either 
wexe or in any of Bentham’s writings.”* The critics of Bentham who 
have since made the same criticism and cited his Table of the Springs 
of Action as evidence are beyond enumeration. 

There is only too much ground for criticism of Bentham for not 
using words quite as other men do, provided that deviation on his part 
from the common use of terms is not taken as reliable evidence of 
deviation from the common run of thought on the questions with 
which these words are usually associated. But Mill, who should have 
known better, makes use here of this kind of argument against the 
one person of all who by his discussions of the logic of language had 
made himself least vulnerable to it. Moreover, Bentham in his writings 
does use “conscience” and “duty” very much as other men do, and 
if he did not use “self-respect,” his stock of synonyms was adequate 
to fill the void. ; 

The Table of the Springs of Action, however, itself provides a more 
direct, though only a partial, answer to Mis criticism. The psychology 
of Hartley and of James Mill from which Bentham started distin- 
guished between “simple” pleasures, and “complex” or “eampoatnd” 
pleasures derived from the “simple” ones genetically by the processes 
of “association of ideas.” Benevolence, generosity, duty, justice, con- 
science, and so forth would be “compound” pleasures. But Bentham 
expressly says of the Table—which is sufficiently formidable as it 
stands—that: “The pleasures arid pains here brought to view are, every 
one of them, simple and elementary.” He does cite a few “Compound 
Pleasures,” as illustrative of one broad category of such excluded from 
the table. One of these, “Love of Justice,” has as one of its components 
“Sympathy for the community at large, in respect of the interest which 
it has in the maintenance of justice.” Mill was later to emphasize love 
of justice as one of the major virtues. His present refusal to be satisfied 
with Bentham’s recognition of it as one of the “Springs of Action” was 
‘perhaps a not too captious suspicion that the words added to it by 
Bentham made of it a less admirable virtue than if Bentham had 


/ 


written merely “Love of Justice (Period).” But it was common ground ` 


among the Benthamites, including J. S. Mill, that the tone and moral 

Significance of “compound pleasures” could be radically different from 
* Tbid., I. 359. 

-2 Works, I. 207. 
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the tone and original significance of their component elements, the 
. “simple pleasures” from which they had been compounded. ~ 

By the time Mill was working on his Principles of Political Economy, 
he had swung back a large part though not all of the way to Bentham’s 
political theory and moral philosophy. What was left of his revolt was 
confined mostly to a continued insistence on recognition of the complete 
range of human feelings and a consequent endeavor to avoid exaggerat- 
ing the role of rationalistic hedonism in human behavior. 

William Whewell, an anti-utilitarian professor of moral philosophy 
at Cambridge University where an even narrower type of utilitarian- 
" ism with hell-fire trimmings—‘theological utilitarianism,” it was later 
to be labelled—had until his advent reigned unchallenged [or over a 
century, in 1838, on the appearance of Mill’s article on Bentham, had 
in private correspondence with a friend welcomed Mill’s recantation, 
but complained——with some justice—of its manner: 


It is certainly very encouraging to see on all sides strong tendencies to a reform 
_of the prevalent system of morals. The article [by Mill] in the London Review 
is an indication of this, and appears to me to be in many important points right, 
and at any rate right in the vigorous rejection of Bentham’s doctrines and keen 
criticism of his character. But I confess I do not look with much respect upon 
a body of writers, who, after habitually showering the most bitter abuse on 
those who oppose Bentham’s principles, come round to the side of their 
opponents, without a single word of apology, and with an air of imperturbable 
complacency, as if they had been right before and after the change. Nor do I 
see any security, in their present creed, against a change of equal magnitude 
hereafter.” 


This was real prescience on Whewell’s part. In 1843, in conversation 
about the surviving disciples of Bentham, Mill made the remark which 
“though smilingly uttered ... was not at all a jest” that as for himself: 
“And I am Peter, who denied his Master "777 In 1852 Mill was to write 
a critical review of Whewell’s Lectures on the History of Moral Phi- 
losophy in England, published in the same year. Conceding very little 
error in the Benthamite doctrine, Mill rejected vehemently Whewell’s 
objections to utilitarian ethics in general and to Bentham in particular, 
even when they were very similar indeed to his own criticism of 
Bentham in 1838. 

The ‘final stage in Mill’s presentation of his ethical views was in 
1863, when his essays on Utilitarianism appeared. In form, these still 
represented an adherence to the doctrine, but so modified by the ad- 
mission without obvious absorption of foreign elements that they have 


"7 Mrs. Stair Douglas, Life of William Whewell (London, 1881), pp. 270-71. 
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been the despair of its friends and the delight of its critics ever 
since. Acts were to be morally appraised solely in terms of their 
consequences for happiness—-a strictly Benthamite proposition. Au 
consequences, however, were to be taken into account, including the 
effects on the character of the agent—an early doctrine of Mie 
which he derived from Coleridge and which he regarded as contrary 
to Bentham’s views, mistakenly, I think. Happiness was conceived 
broadly enough to cover every type of wish or aspiration man could 
experience. Mill—unwisely, I think—went a step further than Ben- 
tham ever ventured by offering a “proof” that happiness was the proper 
criterion of virtue: namely, that competent judges accepted it as such, 
a type of proof which eighteenth century critics of the “moral sense” 
school of ethics had exposed to ridicule for its circularity. 

Mill now attempted also to incorporate into utilitarianism a novel 
element for it and one which many moral philosophers hold to be in- 
compatible with it, namely, the recognition of non-homogeneity of 
pleasures and consequently the existence of qualitative differences of 
a hierarchial nature, as well as quantitative differences, between pleas- 
ures: 


It is quite compatible with the principle of utility to recognize the fact, that 
some kinds of pleasure are more desirable and more valuable than others. It 
would be absurd that while, in estimating all other things, quality is considered 
as well as quantity, the estimation of pleasures should be supposed to SE 
on quantity alone.”® 


The test of quality as between two pleasures was the preference 
“by those who are competently acquainted with both” of the one above 
the other despite the fact that the other represented a much greater 
quantity of pleasure.” | 

I venture to suggest: (1) that the problem as Mill presents it, that - 
is, within the limits of utilitarianism, is a spurious one; (2) that what 
he proffers as a solution is even more spurious; and (3) that Bentham 
and his predecessors to some extent and modern economists using 
utility theory to a larger extent, have provided a technique which, 
while it does not solve any fundamental moral problem, suffices to show 
that a dichotomy and possible clash between ratings of values on the 
basis of quality and their rating on the basis of quantity is not one 
of the fimdamental moral problems. 

"IS Mill, Utilitarianism, 3rd ed. (London, 1867), pp. 11-12. 


** Ibid., p. 12. In an undated manuscript “Òn Social Freedom,” found in Mill’s house 
at Avignon after his death, and published, among other places, in Living Age, 7th ser., 
Vol. XXXVI (1907), pp. 323-36, there is a stronger statement of the higher-lower 
thesis with the order of rank made a pure matter of “feeling,” nut subject to demonstra- 
Se or to argument—a complete swing back to the eighteenth century “moral sense” 
school. 
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Pleasures—or desires—are of course not homogeneous with respect 
to every’ conceivable quality they may possess—any more than are 
any other objects of human attention except abstract numbers. Com- 
parison is—-or should be—always with respect to specified qualities of 
objects, and if there is possibility of and proper occasion for measure- 
ment the measurement is also with reference to these specified quali- 
ties, 

Mill confuses the issue by attempting at the same time to give 
predominant importance to the ordering of classes of pleasures on a 
higher-lower scale and to leave room for legitimate preference in 
particular cases of a pleasure of a lower order over one of a higher. This 
is the famous and ancicnt false dilemma of the water-versus-diamonds 
problem in economics, extended to the whole field of values. Whatever 
may ‘be the case for didactic purposes, for actual behavior—including 
“moral” behavior—the issues arise in the form of necessary choices 
between units and not between classes of objects. Bentham’s famous 
dictum “Quantum of pleasure being equal, pushpin [a children’s game] 
is as good as poetry” would meet all the proper requirements of the 
utilitarian principle if restated somewhat as follows: “Desire being 
equal at the margin of choice, a marginal unit of pushpin is as good as a 
marginal unit of poetry.” The utilitarian but didactic moralist would 
still be free to insist that since in fact experienced choosers don’t plump 
for even a first unit of pushpin until they are gorged with poetry, in 
that sense poetry as a class is higher on the scale of values than 
pushpin as a class. 

I come now at long last to Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. He 
wrote this two-volume book in less than two years, and when he 
began it he expected it to take only a few months to write. For at 
least ten years prior to this, he had not given much attention to eco- 
nomics. It was designed to do for Mile time what Adam Smith had 
done for his, and to present what was known of the “Principles of 
Political Economy” as a science, together with their applications to 
concrete problems and, in the words of its title page, “‘some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy.” By the “science” of political 
economy Mill meant a body of deductive analysis, resting on psycho- 
logical premises derived from introspection and observation of one’s 
neighbors, and even with respect to these premises abstracting from 
all aspects of human behavior except those most intimately and most 
generally associated with the business of buying and selling. When 
Malthus, in 1824, objected that the “new school” of Ricardians had 
“altered the theories of Adam Smith upon pure speculation,” Mill had 
replied: “it would, indeed, have been somewhat surprising if they had 
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altered them on any other ground.” Later, as the result of Comtean 
influence and of his investigations in logical method, Mill was more 
receptive in principle to the possibilities of historical induction. But it 
is clear that he never assigned to it the right to an independent role in 
the “science” of political economy. Writing in 1835 with respect to the 
historical form of the inductive method, he had said: l 

History is not the foundation, but the verification, of the social science; it 
corroborates, and often suggests, political truths, but cannot prove them. The 
proof of them is drawn from the laws of human nature; ascertained through the 
study of ourselves by reflection, and of mankind by actual intercourse with 
them. ... The usefulness of history depends upon its being kept in the second 
place.*® . 


This was, of course, standard methodological doctrine, and to a 
large extent practice, in English social thought since Hobbes. Inquiry 
was to be pursued by means of deductive reasoning resting on psycho- 
logical premises obtained empirically, but chiefly through introspection 
—which, it should always be remembered, was universally regarded in 
the past, whatever may be the fashion today, as an “empirical” tech- 
nique of investigation, and sharply distinguished from intuition, or 
“innate ideas.” But in J. S. Mill, as methodological doctrine, it has 
less significance than for most of his predecessors, since he confines 
it to the “scientific” part of Political Economy, stresses the importance 
of “applications” which can proceed by a wider range of logical meth- 
ods, gives repeatedly at least platonic warnings that any abstraction 
from reality must be allowed for before the results of such analysis are 
made the basis for pronouncements on policy, and rejects it for every 
other established branch of social thought. 

Of his earlier rebellion against the psychology of Bentham and of his 
father, the most important residue for his economics was probably his 
repeated emphasis on the importance of custom as a rival to the com- 
petitive principle, especially in connection with land-tenure and the 
relations of landlord and tenant. Here he showed the influence of 
Richard Jones, one of: the pioneer advocates of resort to systematic 
induction in economics. But this presented J. S. Mill with somewhat 
of a methodological dilemma, which he never succeeded in resolving. 
“It is unphilosophical,” he wrote, “to construct a science out of a few 
of the agencies by which the phenomena are determined, and leave 
the rest to the routine of practice or the sagacity of conjecture.” On 

” In a review of the article by Malthus in the Quarterly Review, No. LX, criticizing 
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the other hand, “only through the principle of competition has political 
economy any pretension to the character of a science,’”®° a proposition 
which F. Y. Edgeworth was later in effect to repeat, when he wrote that 
if monopoly should prevail over a large part of the economic order: 


Among those who would suffer by the new regime there would be [included] 
. . . the abstract economists, who would be deprived of their occupation, the 
investigation of the conditions which determine value. There would survive 
only the empirical school, flourishing in a chaos congenial to their mentality.** 


We seem, however, to have found another alternative, that of becom- 
ing amateur lawyers. 

Mill thus had no technique for dealing systematically with the analy- 
sis of economic process where competition was encroached upon either 
by custom or by monopoly, and when he did mention custom——or mo- 
-nopoly—he left it to the reader to estimate its importance and to 
make the necessary corrections in the conclusions he had reached on 
the basis of abstractions from these complicating factors. For himself, 
he assumed the responsibility only for that “uncertain and slippery 
intermediate region,” between “ultimate aims” and “the immediately 
useful and practicable.”** Logicians and physical scientists have the 
right, I suppose, to jeer at Mill’s failure to extricate himself from this 
plight. For those among us, however, upon whom the redeeming grace 
has not as yet been bestowed of that special ideology which takes the 
form of faith in the capacity of statistical method to perform logical 
miracles, humility is prescribed, since we are all in the same fix. 

The Principles thus has no single methodological character. As is 
the case with the Wealth of Nations of Adam Smith, some portions are 
predominantly abstract and a priori; in others, there is a substantial 
measure of factual data and of inference from history. Its wide range 
of subject matter; the success with which the lucidity of its style and 
the nobility of its outlook on life divert attention from its lack of 
logical rigor; the patent honesty and open mindedness with which con- 
troversial issues are treated; these and other qualities made it prob- 
_ably the longest-lived textbook our discipline has ever had or ever will 
have. It was the text used in the first college course in economics I 
‘took, over sixty years after its first publication. Francis Walker’s 
Political Economy was also assigned to us, and I think we showed 
good judgment when we labelled the course, as students will, “Milk and 
Water.” Writing in 1832, Mill had presented a forceful case in defense 


"7 Principles of Political Economy, Bk. II, Chap. IV, “Of Competition and Custom.” 
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of ambiguity in language, on the ground that it was for many per- 
sons the price which would have to be paid if important ideas which 
by their richness and variety of content it is difficult to make clear 
were not to'be sacrificed on the altar of logical clarity.** The Principles, 
I think, demonstrate that for Mill himself this was good doctrine; it 
would have been an inferior book, much less rich in content—and much 
smaller in size—if Mill had thrown out all that was ambiguous and 
lacking in strict logical consistency. W-—~ 

What most struck his contemporaries in the contents of the Principles 
was the sympathetic manner in which Mill dealt with proposals for 
radical change along socialist lines in the economic structure of society. 
The sympathy was in large degree platonic, for in no major concrete 
instance did Mill actually commit himself to the desirability of a 
specific drastic change. Mill aspired after the millennium, but he found 
abundant reason why it was not and should not be wished to be immi- 
nent. He looked forward, mostly on ethical and humanitarian grounds, 
to substantial socialization of the institution of property at some time 
in the vague future. Meanwhile, however, he warned against any weak- 
ening of the institutions of private property, free competition, and the 
rule of the market. This combination of hard-headed rules and utopian 
aspirations was just exactly the doctrine that Victorians of goodwill 
yearned for, and it made a large contribution to the popular success 
of the book. 

Mill’s handling of the problem of laissez-faire was a case in point. 
Except for the difference in tone and feeling, the fuller expression of 
lofty ideals and impracticable aspirations, it was substantially similar 
in method of analysis and nature of conclusions to Bentham’s treat- 
ment. Like Bentham, and like all the other major classical economists 
except perhaps Senior—-who was not a Benthamite—J. S. Mill gave 
only a very qualified adherence to laissez-faire. It was for him only a 
rule of expediency, always subordinate to the principle of utility, and 
never a dogma. The dogmatic exponents of laissez-faire of the time were 
the Manchester School, and Mill—like Torrens before him and Cairnes, 
Jevons, Sidgwick, Marshall, Edgeworth and others after him—denied 
repeatedly, and forcefully almost to the point of blasphemy, that the’ 
Cobdenites had either authority or logic to support them when they 
invoked the “Laws of Political Economy” to stop government from 
coming to the relief of distress. 

It is, fortunately, not part of my assignment to appraise the technical 
economics of Mill’s Principles. What I have tried to do is to show the 
intellectual relations between two men important in the history of our 


Review of G. C. Lewis, Use and Abuse of Political Terms, Taits Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, Vol. I (1832), p. 164 ff. 
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discipline. From these two men several generations of .British and 
American—and above all Canadian—economists, and to some extent 
also “liberal” continental economists, derived in large part the psycho- 
logical, ethical, political, and methodological presuppositions upon 
which they built their economic analysis. With the ebbing of liberalism 
in the profession, the importance of knowing what its intellectual 
foundations were has become chiefly historical, and to those under 
fifty the historical is not obviously important. But for those over fifty, 
a comment of Tawney’s is relevant. “It is a wise philosopher,” he 
writes, the flatterer really meaning “economist,” “who knows the 
source of his own premiscs.’’** I would go even further. It is an un- 
usually alert economist who knows what his premises are, regardless of 
their source. For those over fifty study of Bentham and of Mill can do 
something to remedy both of these lacks. Beyond this remark, I make 
no attempt to draw any moral from what I have said. But I believe that 
in exercising this unaccustomed measure of self-restraint I am conform- 
ing to the “Principle of Utility” if broadly enough interpreted. 


" Introduction to Raymond W. Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori 
(London, 1939). 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE POLICY 


By PAUL J. STRAYER* 


An increasing number of economists and political scientists are be- 
coming concerned about the role of government in the economic affairs 
of the nation. Much of the recent writing on the subject has been nega- 
tive and has emphasized the dangers of increasing governmental con- 
trols without offering any satisfactory solution to the problems that . 
have made the increase inevitable.* On the other hand, most advocates 
of positive government intervention have not established a satisfactory 
basis for the long-run adjustment of relationships between the private 
and public sectors of the economy. This deficiency is recognized by 
such writers as J. M. Clark, F. D. Graham and Henry Simons.’ Their 
greatest contribution has been their emphasis on positive long-run 
suggestions. This is a healthy trend and has been of great value. How- 
ever, much more investigation and groping for solutions will have to 
be undertaken if guidance and leadership is to be given by moderate 
economists who would like to see the social and economic issues of the | 
day met without resort to a planned economy. In particular, more 
attention must be directed to the problem of administration and the po- 
litical implications of positive government economic programs. The 
inevitable interrelation and interaction of administrative and political 
forces with purely economic forces must be given greater emphasis if 
policy formulation is to be realistic and effective. 


I. Expansion of Government Influence 


One of the major difficulties of the present situation is the rapidity 
with which the expansion of direct government influence in the deter- 
mination of market conditions has taken place. Prior fo Warld War I, 
government finance was a minor factor. Even after World War I, the 
return to normalcy left the government in a relative insignificant posi- 
tion. It was not until the depression of the 1930’s continued to the point 
where the inability of private business or private charity to cope with 
the situation was generally recognized that government became a major 


* The author is assistant professor of economics in the department of economics and 
social institutions at Princeton University. 

"For example, see L, von Mises, Omnipotent Government (New Haven, 1944) and F. 
A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Chicago, 1944). 

"ITM. Clark, Alternative to Serfdom (New York, 1948). F. D. Graham, Social Goals 
and Economic Institutions (Princeton, 1942). H. C. Simons, Economic Policy for a Free 
Society (Chicago, 1948). 
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factor. in the determination of the economic welfare of not only the 


` .fecipients of relief and assistance but also of the entire private sector 


of the economy. The rise of the New Deal was the outgrowth of the 
impact ‘of these events. However, the tentative nature of early New 
Deal spending and the annual promise that the budget would be 
balanced the next year, indicated that there had not yet developed a 
consistent theory or program that would permanently give to govern- 
ment a major role in the economic life of the nation. 

It was not until the publication of The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money by John Maynard Keynes that the begin- 
nings of a consistent theory for short-range government intervention 
was formulated. It was no accident that the rise of the inner circle of 
“New Dealers” who advocated the conscious use of fiscal policy, with- 
out regard to established tradition, dates from the publication of this 
book in 1936. The development of the concept and measurement of 
the national income also aided in the formulation of a short-run theory 
and has given statistical support to the belief that variation of the 
government net cash surplus or deficit could offset fluctuations in 
effective demand in the private economy. The appeal of. the fiscal 
approach was that it did not depend upon an understanding of all the 
basic reasons for fluctuations in the private economy but could be 
turned on or off as necessary. 

The limitations of the Keynesian and neo-Keynesian theory have 
become more obvious in the period since the end of World War II. 
Fiscal policy was designed to use in periods of depression. Its logic can 
also be applied to control inflationary developments but the practical 
difficulties are much greater than in depression. The fear of many 
economists today is that reliance on fiscal policy to support full em- 
ployment may be impossible as an inflationary bias arising out of 
monopolistic trade union activity and large industrial concentrations 
may permit both unemployment and inflation to occur simultaneously.* 
There is also need for much more discussion than has yet taken place 
of the basis for the selection of the controls necessary to achieve the 
income effects desired to stabilize the economy. 

In spite of the limitations of recommendations made to date, there 
is little reason to believe that we can return to the general acceptance 
of the role of government that prevailed in the pre-depression era. The 
passage of the Employment Act of 1946 and the commitments of both 
political parties to support a stable economy are testimony to the fact 


SA. G. Hart, “The Problem of Full Employment,” Proceedings, American Economic 
Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2 (May, 1946). J. J. Spengler, “The Role of the State in 
Shaping Things Economic,” The Tasks of Economic History, Suppl. No. VII to Journal 
of Economic History, 1947. 
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that the government is bound to play a more important role than 
ever before. The magnitude of the level of government outlays has - 
increased both absolutely and as a percentage of the total national 
income. Our times are not likely to see the trend reversed. The level 
of taxation has increased proportionately and the severity of-current 
levies is such that the impact of federal taxation alone may be greater 
than any other force that can be isolated for separate consideration by 
the average citizen or business concern.* Management of the public debt 
now dominates the securities markets and government debt policy is 
more significant than the combined decisions of the largest financial 
houses in New York. Banks and the banking system are directly affected 
by the debt policy of the government and the whole theory of central 
banking policy has been permanently affected by the growth and in- 
fluence of Treasury operations.° 

It is significant that this growth in government influence has not been 
the result of a program of increased government ownership of the 
productive resources of the nation but is largely the result of the tre- 
mendous increase in the extent of transfer expenditures, the increase 
in war and defense outlays (production of war equipment still in 
the hands of private producers), and the rapid expansion in the level 
of foreign commitments and requirements in the postwar world? The 
increase in direct control of factors of production that has taken place 
in the TVA and in the steady increase in public services such as public 
education, health, and housing have been less important in their effect 
on the aggregate. With the exception of the expansion in the field of 
river basin development along the lines of the TVA, and the possible 
expansion in the role of government in the field of atomic energy, 
there is no immediate indication that further expansion of government 
ownership of production will take place. 


Il. Administrative and Political Problems 


At the same time these revolutionary changes in the role of govern- 
ment in the economy have been evolving, equally important changes 


*L. H. Kimmel, Governmental Costs and Tax Levels (Washington, 1948). Kimmel esti- 
mates tax collections by the federal government will have increased from 6.3 to 14.5 per 
cent of the national income between 1940 and 1952 and for all governmental levels from 
18.8 to 24.8 ner cent in the same period (p. 131). This is a very conservative estimate. 


‘Two articles by H. C. Simons and the recent study by C. C. Abbott are good offsets 
to the assumption of the more extreme Keynesians that the public debt can increase 
indefinitely. See H. C. Simons, op. cit., Chapters IX and X, and C. C. Abbott, Management 
of the Federal Debt (New York, 1946), passim. 


*Kimmel’s estimates for 1952 indicate a probable cash expenditure of 40.5 billions by 
federal, state and local governments. Of this total, national defense, veterans’ benefits, in- 
terest on public debt and foreign loans and relief account for 20.6 billions. L. H. Kimmell, 
Governmental Costs and Tax Levels (Washington, 1948), p. 12. 
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have been forced by the course of events in the field of political or- 
ganization and control, and in the field of public administration. As is 
the case in tħe evolution of the changing conception of the economic 
role of government, the political and administrative changes have been 
tentative and have yet to jell into a clearly defined pattern. As yet no ` 
theoretical framework has been developed that would compare in influ- 
ence to the work of Keynes and the issues have been less clearly defined 
than in the case of the debate over the economic role of government. The 
magnitude of thé change is no less, however, and the need for reappraisal 
of political and administrative processes of government no less im- 
portant. The most severe barrier to the modification of political and 
administrative practice to meet new conditions is found in the rigidity 
of the basic structure of American government with its emphasis on the 
division of power between the three branches of government and the 
unfortunate pattern of the boundaries of the state and local govern- 
ments. The result has been that major innovations have been accom- 
plished by the creation of new methods of control superimposed upon 
the old antiquated structure or by the temporary ascendancy of the 
executive. As the economic changes have brought reaction, so the po- 
litical and administrative improvisation to meet new conditions have 
been fought by groups who oppose any change in the patterns estab- 
lished over the years. 

The importance of the political and administrative aspects of the 
new role of government is no less than the purely economic. Whether 
success or failure is to be achieved will be determined as much by the 
way in, which the controls are administered and decisions made as 
by our understanding of the basic economic conditions and influences. 

These introductory paragraphs suggest that the formulation of policy 
or recommendation of a positive program is much more difficult than 
has been admitted by most writers in the field of fiscal policy. They 
have tended to look at the arithmetic of the situation.as revealed by 
models constructed on the basis of national income estimates and have 
neglected the extent and severity of the repercussions of the actual 
measures that would be necessary to implement their programs of gov- 
ernment stabilization of effective demand. A new approach to the role 
of government has to be developed to replace older concepts or to serve 
as a complement to them. A brief review of some current expenditure 
policy suggestions will reveal how much is yet to be done before a coher- 
ent and effective framework may be constructed. 


III. Theory of Public Expenditures 


Prior to the Great Depression uf 1929 most discussions of govern- 
ment expenditure policy assumed full employment. The role of the 
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state was restricted to preservation of law and order, national defense, 
provision of certain social services, expenditure for the preservation and 
development of the natural resources, and limited investment in gen- 
erally approved public works. The typical discussion developed the 
dogma that the least government was the best and that the burden 
of proof for increasing government expenditures should rest on the 
advocates of expansion. No rules that would permit the translation of 
these generalizations into definite figures were devised. It was assumed 
that expenditures would not change radically in the short run although 
much comment was devoted to the long-run trend toward higher out- 
lays. 

The inadequacy of these generalizations was well understood by 
John Stuart Mill when he wrote, “But enough has been said to show 
that the admitted functions of government embrace a much wider 
field than can easily be included within the ring-fence of any restrictive 
definition, and that it is hardly possible to find any ground of justifica- 
tion common to them all, except the comprehensive one of general 
expediency; nor to limit the interference of government by any uni- 
versal rule, save the simple and vague one that it should never be ad- 
mitted but when the case of expediency i is strong.’ 

The long-run tendency for rising expenditures: on the Se of all 
levels of government in the United States has continued in spite of 
frequent assertions of the traditional doctrine, the desirability of mini- 
mal public activity. It is this shift to increased government and less 
private control that is the basis of most of the objections to further 
expansion of government. However, in spite of all protests, demands 
for increased appropriations tend to be more frequent and potent than 
demands for reduction. The failure of periodic Congressional drives for 
budget curtailment is evidence of the power of public demand for high- 
level appropriations. 

A satisfactory theoretical solution of the problem of distribution of 
government and private expenditures has not yet been advanced. The 
suggestion made by Hart that “the common sense of public expendi- 
tures is to carry them to the margin at which they are of equal social 
value with alternative, private expenditures of equal amount, irrespec- 
tive of revenues,” is too narrow to be of much use in the formulation 
of policy. It ignores the fundamental source of difference among those 
interested in the effects of alternate policies on the basic economic and 
political institutions of the country. It is also impossible to arrive at a 
reasonable judgment on the merits of a particular level of expenditure 


*John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Book V, Chap. 1. 
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without consideration of the repercussions of alternate means of raising 
the necessary revenue. This is just as important when new money or 
credit is used as when the revenue is obtained by taxation. The generally 
accepted imperfections of revenue, monetary and credit systems in the 
United States gives additional force to this argument. Even if there were 
a perfect tax system and the control of money and credit left nothing 
to be desired, the difference between public and private financing of a 
given level of expenditures would be significant and have to be weighed 
in the decision as to the proper balance. No marginal analysis can 
_ give even an approximate answer to such questions as these. Finally, 
there are differences in the effects and implications of different levels of 
government expenditure at different levels of employment and national 
income. It has been suggested that the level of public expenditures, 
except transfer expenditures for relief and other forms of assistance, 
should be appropriate to an estimated “normal” national income and . 
fluctuations in income ignored.’ The bias of the writer is in this direc- 
tion but the reasons for such a policy are much more political than 
economic. A decision to follow such a course must neglect or weigh 
lightly the changes in relative availability of factors of production and 
changes in the needs and demands of the community over the cycle or 
in contrasting periods of secular stagnation or boom. 

, Still more difficult is the treatment of the exogenous forces that 
loom so large in the budgets of today, such as war or the repercussions 
of war, political and moral commitments to other nations, and the 
operations of pressure groups and vested interests which have proved 
to be successful in obtaining subsidies or special privilege at the expense 
of the rest of the country. The fact is, that in the United States today 
there is a very limited area where the voter has an opportunity to 
weigh or consider the advantages and disadvantages of alternate ex- 
penditure policies. 

One must conclude that the hope of obtaining unbiased advice and 
guidance from the economist or student of public finance on the ques- 
Don of public expenditure is dim. The subjective judgments of the 
writer are of much greater significance in determination of his position 
than are the tools of economic analysis. He can be of service, however, 
in presenting fully his estimate of the possible implications of alternate 
policies for the education of the public. Policy decisions should be made 
on the basis of the fullest possible information. There is still much 
that needs to be done to raise the level of the debate to the point 
where decisions will be based upon true wishes of the majority. There 
will always be differences of opinion. It is tobe hoped, however, that 


? See Milton Friedman, “A Monetary and Fiscal Framework for Economic Stability,” 
Am, Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3 (June, 1948), pp. 245-64. 
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they will be brought. to the surface and more fully explored in the . 
future than they have been in the past. 


IV. Expenditure Trends 


The trend for larger and larger social service outlays has been 
established for many years. Needs for government services have grown 
with the technological developments and with the rise of urban con- 
centrations of population. However, the most spectacular increase in 
government expenditure has been in the field of national defense and 
war. This reflects both technological developments and a changing 
conception of warfare in the modern world. Total war is a new de- 
velopment and the experience of World War II indicates that it re- 
quires the complete mobilization of all economic and social resources 
if it is to be prosecuted effectively. The next most important cause of 
growth in expenditures is the increase in transfer expenditures: for- 
` debt service, for social welfare and security, and for the veteran. It is 
obvious that a large part of this increase can be attributed to the past 
war. 

The significance of this trend is much greater than the immediate 
impact of the benefits or costs to the various segments of society. In 
the process of granting benefits and imposing taxes necessary to finance 
this new level of outlay, political and administrative decisions are 
becoming morc and more significant in economic affairs. The character 
of output, the distribution of the output, and the total amount of pro- 
duction are all affected in ways that do not conform to the ideal of a 
free-market system. The only reason government and political influence 
have not been even more pervasive is that, at the same time the absolute 
and per capita level of government expenditures have been increasing, 
total national production has also been increasing. If the total national 
product should decline, there is no question that the percentage of the 
total controlled by government would increase at a more rapid rate. 
If this trend continues, the growth of government influence will give ` 
to government such a preponderance of authority that the chief char- 
acteristics of the free-market system will disappear. 

The strength of the forces leading to further expansion of govern- 
ment expenditures is revealed if one surveys the recommendations of 
various professional groups concerned with the adequacy of the level 
of services and functions already performed by government. Convincing 
cases can be made for increased direct and transfer expenditures 
for public education, housing, health, old age assistance, defense, trans- 
portation, recreation and so on. Unless the productivity of the private 


1 See estimates in J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, America’s Needs and Resources 
(New York, 1947), passim. 
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economy increases over the years, the trend toward higher public 
expenditures will result in the goveromenl domination that was sug- 
gested above. 

It is this point that has made the case for government compensatory 
spending so persuasive. The one thing that the private economy cannot 
tolerate is continued depression or stagnation. The productivity of the 
private economy must increase steadily if it is to survive. The danger 
is real as an even more rapid growth in public expenditures than yet 
experienced may be in prospect. This is certain if either widespread 
dissatisfaction with the private economy develops or E defense 
appropriations continue to be necessary. 

A second major argument for the use of government expenditure 
variation as a means of stabilizing the economy is that when there are 
unemployed resources the cost to society of the employment of idle 
factors by government is zero. Support of the private economy achieved 
in this fashion will temporarily shift the balance in favor of greater 
government control of production but this should be a temporary phe- 
nomenon if the activity is restricted to the period of depression. 


V. Limitations of Expenditure Manipulation 


The major issue is whether the government can vary its level of 
expenditures over the cycle without permanently increasing the pro- 
portion of the economic life of the nation under government control. 
It is this that private business fears, and not without reason. For ex- 
ample, counter-cyclical planning of public works has been suggested 
as the most effective means of supporting effective demand in a depres- 
sion and at the same time making direct provision for unemployed 
workers. If it were possible for public works- to be transferred from 
periods of prosperity to depression, the long-run level of public activity 
could be maintained constant. It is more likely, however, that the 
public will not permit the variation of public works expenditures in 
this fashion.” It is reasonable to suggest that, except for effects on 
employment and income, public works outlay should be greatest in 


" Gerhard Colm’s discussion of recent experience is revealing. He writes as follows: 
“The limits. of an effective fiscal policy through manipulation of expenditures were 
demonstrated in August, 1946, when President Truman wanted to curtail expenditures as 
one of the measures for combatting inflationary pressure. He cut by two billion dollars a 
Federal budget that exceeded forty billion dollars. The rest of the budget was regarded as 
largely inflexible because it is determined by legislation or allocated for Government pur. 
poses that were believed to be nondeferrable. It proved difficult to enforce even this limited 
curtailment program in view of resistance against the postponement of certain public 
works. The experience showed not only that flexibility in the Federal budget is limited, 
but also that our legislative and administrative machinery is not yet fully equipped to use 
even this limited existing flexibility.” Gerhard Colm, “Fiscal Policy” in The New Economics, 
Seymour E. Harris, editor (New York, 1948), p. 464. 
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periods of prosperity and least in periods of depression. This follow 
from the fact that expansion in real income and activity leads to mor 
extensive use of public facilities and demand for entirely new facilities 
Auto and truck mileage increases, recreation facilities are more fre 
quently used, school enrollments increase and schooling is continue: 
for a longer time, water and power consumption increases and posta 
demands grow in periods of prosperity. These needs can be met onl 
if public investment is increased. It does not make sense to tell voter 
that they should postpone their demands for better facilities until th 
uncertain day when there will be a depression. If existing facilitie 
are inadequate, and they usually are, it is difficult to criticize the vote 
who demands immediate correction of this deficiency. 

The selection of the most appropriate types of public works als 
raises many issues not yet solved. As the amounts involved in am 
works program must be large if real benefits are to be achieved, th 
choice of the most appropriate works is a major consideration. Un 
fortunately, consideration of projects on the basis of the need fo 
improvements may lead to conflict with the private economy. If publi 
works conflict with private industry, the discouragement to privat 
investment that will result may perpetuate the very evil that th 
government is trying to correct. Another dilemma is that the reversi 
bility of public investments tends to be in inverse relationship to th 
need for the project. Thus, the most useful of all programs that migh 
be suggested at the present time is the development of other rive 
basins along the lines of the TVA. Another project with a high priorit 
would be the expansion of public housing. In either case, the projec 
or projects, once under way, would be difficult to stop and might we 
be continued until they competed directly with the private econom 
for materials and labor and were the cause of inflationary price move 
ments, The extent of this danger can be minimized by careful contre 
and planning but it is likely that the results would be adverse to th 
private economy. 

It has been suggested that these objections could be met if a publi 
works program were planned on the basis of future needs. Thus, road 
could be built to take care of future traffic, schools could be built an 
partially utilized in anticipation of future growth, and so forth. Whe 
prosperity returned, the problems of slowing down the rate of expend 
ture or stopping some projects entirely would not be difficult, so : 
is argued. 

A critical examination of this suggestion reveals that it sounds mot 
plausible than it is. In the first place, emphasis on future needs woul 
tend to direct resources and labor to the less important jobs left to E 
done. As long as there are deficiencies in essential government service 
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and the need for the development and protection of natural resources 
continues to be as great as it is today, there is no practical limit to 
the amounts that could profitably be spent on improvement in these 
areas, Under these circumstances, how can the construction of a high- 
way that is not needed at the moment be justified when there are thou- 
sands of miles of dirt roads left in the country? How can schools larger 
than needed in the immediate future be constructed when there are 
thousands that are below standard that should be replaced? Can a new 
post office be justified if the local hospital is inadequate to care for all 
the sick? Can housing that would be used immediately be neglected 
to build a community center adequate for the next fifty years? 

As long as the current level of public service falls as short as it does 
of the public needs there is little chance that this approach will prove 
acceptable. Additional complications arise if the inadequacy of eco- 
nomic forecasting is considered. Predictions would have to be made that 
would determine the pattern of expansion of the country for years to 
come. If these proved to be as inaccurate ag is usually the case, the 
waste and distortion of the economy would be so great that it might 
discredit the entire program. This sort of guessing game would also be 
an invitation to the pressure groups and lobbyists to come and feed at 
` the-public trough. 

Suggestions to vary public works outlays have not been restricted 
to the benefits to be derived from the aggregate effects of such programs. 
It is argued that selective works programs arc effective and desirable 
as a means of aiding specific industrics or areas that are depressed and 
require special attention.*? Thus, the construction industry has proved 
to be more vulnerable than the average industry and should receive 
special support. Similar cases can be made for most heavy investment 
industries and areas where these industries are major employers. Al- 
though not aided by a public works program, agriculture is another 
case where special action has been recommended and put into effect 
as a part of a campaign to relieve areas of greatest need. 

There is no question that a realistic view of the needs and political 
demands of the public requires that provision be made for special 
cases beyond the general provisions of a recovery program. This does 
not justify the claim, however, that recovery may best be promoted 
by selective expenditure programs. Programs of this type may establish 
dangerous precedents and invite irresponsible political action designed 
to gain temporary political advantage for narrow pressure groups. 
Rather than correcting basic maladjustments, a selective program may 
prolong adjustment to changing conditions, or to changing technology 


"A H. Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles (New York, 1941), pp. 262-63. 
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required to give maximum efficiency in the satisfaction of wants and 
utilization of resources. There is also danger that support will be given 
to monopolies or semi-monopolistic industries at the very time they are 
losing their monopoly power. A strong case may be made for selective 
programs attempting to maintain a balance between investment and 
consumption. Anything more requires greater precision than has yet 
been gained in the definition of the criteria for eligibility. What is a 
distressed industry or area? If an area or industry is to be given special 
relief, by what process is the relief to be tapered off? What rate of re- 
turn should be allowed a subsidized industry? These are but a few of 
the questions that arise if selective control is considered. 

The greatest danger of selective relief programs is that they will 
weaken the effectiveness of the free-market system by preventing losses 
from exercising their logical influence on the transfer of resources, labor, 
and management from declining to expanding industries. On the other 
hand, there is no possibility that the free market can be left to operate 
without some tempering of the severity of its influences in special cases. 
The problem can be solved if provisions for easing the impact of tem- 
porary unemployment in individual cases are improved. This involves 
expansion and liberalization of the provisions of unemployment insur- 
ance and dismissal pay, and the creation of an effective system of 
national employment offices. In the event of a major depression it is 
suggested that primary reliance be placed upon less selective means of 
promoting recovery until job opportunities are once more available to 
displaced workers. 

Finally, counter-cyclical variation in government works expenditures 
runs up against a whole host of difficulties of a purely political and 
administrative nature. Most of these are familiar to even the most 
superficial student, but the one that deserves the greatest attention is 
often neglected. This is the possible effect of works programs designed 
to stabilize the economy on the structure of local government. One of 
the prized features of the political system of the United States is the 
reliance on local initiative and responsibility to provide the primary 
wants of the people in the community. Until relatively recent years 
this was possible and done rather well. Since the ’twenties it has become 
increasingly apparent that the old local government units can not do the 
job. Financial strength and administrative power are lacking. The first 
result has been to greatly increase the role of state governments and 
the extent of federal aid. On the whole, this has been to the advantage 
of all groups but the loss of local responsibility and initiative is a high 
price to pay. There is also danger that the centralization of power 
in the federal government will result in a form of corruption that will 
_ make the exploits of the city machines seem mild in comparison. This 
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was the fear of Henry Simons who believed that the activities of pres- 
sure groups and lobbyists had already brought this result in the period 
of the New Deal. What is feared is that decisions made by the 
central government will not represent the true needs of the people, 
but will lead to the diversion of billions of dollars into worthless projects 
that are of little good to anyone but have the backing of the most 
powerful lobbies in the national capital. This problem would be ag- 
gravated by the increased emphasis upon federal works as a means of 
stabilization. Many devices have been suggested to get around this 
difficulty but until there has been a major reform or revision in the 
relations of federal, state and local governments and perhaps reform 
in the entire locul and state governmental set-up, there is danger that 
rapid expansion in the use of federal powers would establish patterns 
that would cause a deterioration in local and state government for some 
years to Come"? 


VI. Consumer Subsidies 


The difficulties mentioned above have led to the suggestion that a 
more appropriate means of supporting effective demand would be out- 
right cash grants to the public in the event of any significant decline in 
effective demand. These grants would either replace unemployment 
insurance or supplement it but would also be made to employed workers 
as well. The basic consideration would be to pay out enough money to 
support effective demand at full employment levels. In a period of 
ful employment or inflation, the process could be reversed and surplus 
cash receipts retained by the Treasury or used to reduce the debt in an 
anti-inflationary fashion. 

Proposals of this type suffer from two defects. First, is the common 
problem of all stabilization plans—the problem of timing payments to 
meet the true needs of the situation. Second, is the possibility that the 
support of consumer demand would not be sufficient to prevent the 
continuation of a decline in investment activity in a free-market system. 
There is also the danger that the removal of the connection between 
eligibility for grants and personal contributions and obvious need 
would invite the abuse of the system and would tend to reduce incentives 
over the long run. It is strange, however, that this is generally con- 
sidered a more radical proposal than the use of public works or make- 


* Henry C. Simons, of. cit., pp. 13-14. 


"IM Clark suggests that increases in federal public works projects are not justified 
until stabilization of essential current services is provided for. J. M. Clark, Economics of 
Planning Public Works (Washington, 1935), p. 76. 


"K, E. Boulding, The Economics of Peace (New York, 1946), pp. 164-65. A. P. Lerner, 
“Functional Finance and the Federal Debt,” Social Research, Vol. 10, No. 1 (Feb., 1943), 
pp. 38-51. John H. G. Pierson, Full Employment (New Haven, 1941). 
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work projects. In terms of its effect on the main features of the free- 
market system this approach is the least disturbing of all that are com- 
monly considered to be at all practical. Consumer freedom of choice 
would be fully protected and private control of production would be 
retained. 


VII. Program Implementation 


Even if it is assumed that there is agreement as to the type and timing 
of variable expenditures, there still remains the problem of the execu- 
tion of this policy within reasonable time limits. As the federal govern- 
ment is by far the most influential, a successful solution of the problem 
of implementation of policy at this level is essential if effective results 
are to be achieved. In the first place, inspection of the major items of 
the current and expected future budgets of the federal government 
reveals that noneconomic considerations or contractual commitments 
are responsible for the greatest part of the budget.** However, noneco- 
nomic considerations do not remain stable and may change within a 
very short time, as has been seen recently in the rapid expansion of 
defense and foreign aid appropriations. Thus, the most careful planning 
of works appropriations or welfare assistance may have to be modified 
overnight due to a shift in some other item in the governmental budget. 
Prediction of trends in the political sphere is even more difficult than 
the economic, One may conclude, therefore, that there must be a very 
effective and sensitive control mechanism designed to adjust the various 
elements in the federal budget to meet unforeseen developments as they 
arise. This contro] agency or group of agencies must be able to operate 
quickly and without lengthy debate. 

In spite of the progress that has been made in recent years, the fed- 
eral governmental system that has responsibility for execution of policy 
is not designed to be used in this fashion. The basic principle of division 
of powers that was established by the Constitution has made coordina- 
tion of the executive, legislative and judicial branches of government ` 
necessary for effective management of complex economic plans or con- 
trols exceedingly difficult or impossible. Within the executive branch, 
the situation is almost as bad. At least twenty-one departments or 
agencies are independently charged with the formulation of policy on 
expenditures.*’ Within the Congress the evolution that has led to con- 
sideration of appropriation bills by separate committees has proved 
difficult to coordinate and more difficult to modify. The practice of 
passing authorizations for public projects well in advance of appropria- 
tions makes the effective use of fiscal policy even more difficult. The 


* See notes 6 and 11 above, 
"TC C. Abbott, op. cit, pp. 150-51. 
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recent reorganization of the Congressional committee structure has been 
generally discounted on the basis of the record since its enactment. The 
most.encouraging recent developments are the expansion of the role of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the creation of the Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President. Both agencies can do much to make sense 
out of the existing chaos but as their authority is derived entirely from 
the executive, either a weak President or a recalcitrant Congress can 
prevent the best program from being executed. 

Effective programming of federal financial policy may be most diffi- 
cult at the very time it is most necessary. This follows from the fact that 
the chances of having a President of one political party and a legislative 
majority of another party are greatest in periods of rapid change or 
periods of economic dislocation. It is obvious that from a practical view- 
point some extensive reforms are necessary. 


VIII. Need for a New Approach 


Preoccupation with short-run solutions to the problem of stabiliza- 
tion and the use of an aggregate approach has led to the neglect of the 
long-range implications and obvious limitations of expenditure varia- 
tion over the business cycle. On the other hand, the most severe critics 
of government intervention have igorned the public demand for higher 
standards of government service, the strength of noneconomic forces 
increasing expenditures such as war and defense, and the necessity of 
government intervention on a positive basis to prevent waste and suffer- 
ing in the event of either inflation or depression. 

The wéakness of the noninterventionist’s approach is obvious, and the 
trend toward increased government outlays continues in spite of their 
efforts to stop it. Any objective consideration of the level of govern- 
ment service and standards of public facilities indicates the need for 
increased expenditures and confirms the judgment that the demands of 
the electorate are not going to diminish. War, preparation for war and 
defense expenditures, along with the strength of the American dream 
of equal opportunity for all without regard to birth, assure the continua- 
tion of the trend. The extreme advocates of economy can achieve their 
objectives only at the price of inadequate defense or the destruction of 
the ideal of progress toward equality of opportunity for all. Neither 
price is one that a true democracy can pay. 

The danger is that emphasis on the goal of stability and immediate 
action to offset adverse effects of a depression will result in so rapid a 
growth and concentration of ‘political power that the free-market sys- 
tem will be seriously damaged. This danger arises because an increase 
in government expenditures invites the exercise of political influence 
as a means of achieving economic advantage. Once started, the trend 
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is likely to continue until the whole process of production and distribu- 
tion is dominated by politics rather than the play of the forces in the 
market. 

It is one thing to advocate the use of counter-cyclical government 
expenditures when the normal level of government expenditures is a 
small fraction of the total national income. It is another matter when 
the level reaches twenty-five per cent or more and there is no sign of a 
downward trend. No policy can be adequately assessed without con- 
sideration of the setting in which it is to operate. Certainly what was 
true in 1933 no longer holds. It is essential, therefore, that those inter- 
ested in devising a stabilization policy that will be effective in the 
current situation and still remain compatible with the continuance of a 
free economy must pay attention to the changes that have taken place 
since the advent of the New Deal, particularly the financial repercus- 
sions of World War II. 

In spite of the forebodings suggested above, or perhaps because of 
them, it is clear that there is still need for an effective government 
stabilization policy free of the adverse effects outlined above or the 
failure of the free-market system will lead to such reaction that it will | 
lose the confidence of the electorate and the majority of thoughtful 
students of political economy. It is therefore necessary for those who are 
critical of some of the suggestions made in the past to offer reasonable 
substitutes. 

In the paragraphs that follow, two sets of suggestions are made as a 
basis for a positive program in the current situation. The short-run sug- 
gestions are offered because there is need for immediate action to stop 
the current inflation and to cope with the depression that is likely to be 
upon us before the longer-range suggestions have been worked out. 

The long-run suggestions are designed to focus attention on consid- 
erations relevant to the future health of the free-market system and the 
preservation of a democratic political system. Specific proposals made 
are not all original and can without doubt be improved upon. In many 
cases, the passage of time will indicate the advisability of shifting some 
of the objectives as well as the means sought to achieve them. There is 
no question, however, that an increasing amount of attention must be 
paid to the long-range implications of alternate policies if a radical 
change in our system is to be prevented. 


IX. Short-Run Policy 


The main objective of a short-run program should be the halting of 
the current inflation and the minimization of the adverse effects of the 
anticipated postwar depression. Another period of depression as long 
and as severe as the depression of the 1930’s would be disastrous. It is 
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assumed that the need for action will arise before many of the longer- 
range reforms suggested below can be put into effect. 

The first line of defense should be the built-in-flexibility in gov- 
ernment budgets that arises from fluctuating revenues and maintenance 
of reasonably stable governmental expenditures over the cycle. This re- 
quires the continuance of a progressive tax system if constant rates are 
to produce a net government cash surplus to help curb inflation and a _ 
net deficit requiring new money or credit issue to help support effective 
demand in the event of a depression. Real progress along these lines 
is possible if federal aid is given to the states and local governments to 
support their normal services without reduction in depression. At the 
outset. of a depression, this approach would seem to be preferable to 
a federal works program. As the federal contributions to states and 
local governments would be financed by the expansion of money 
' supply, the income effects would be the same as if the federal govern- 

ment were spending the money directly. The use of state and local gov- 

ernments to administer the funds would prevent concentration of po- 

litical power. Ideally grants or loans should be made on the basis of a 

formula measuring need, resources, past expenditure, and business 

conditions. 

_ The advantage of such a system would be the minimization of politi- 
cal influence and the assurance that areas in greatest. distress would 

receive assistance above the average. This suggestion is one that could 
be adopted in a short time. No major reorganization of government 
would be required and no radical change in the activities of govern- 
ment would be involved. Private investors would not find that it threat- 
ened traditional areas of private investment and the selection of projects 
could follow the patterns of the past. Some would be good and others 
wasteful but the general level would probably be better than would 
result from the log-rolling that is involved in the selection of projects 
on a national scale in Congress. 

The major difficulty would be the political opposition to the granting 
of federal funds to the states and localities without detailed control and 
without opportunity to assure that benefits went to the majority party. 

` This is true, however, of most any reform that tries to prevent the abuse 
of political power and can be overcome if there is sufficient demand for 
it by leaders of public opinion. 

The problem of reduction of federal grants in the event of boom or 
continued prosperity is also substantial. State and local governments are 
no more anxious to tax their residents than the federal government and 
in the event of a change in status that indicated a reduction in funds 
from federal sources and either a reduction in state and local expendi- 
tures or an increase in the aggregate revenue collections by these gov- 
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ernmental jurisdictions, political opposition might prevent the sort of 
balance over the cycle that is indicated. This suggestion also assumes '’ 
that the federal government would not tend to expand levels of ex- 
penditure in the event of a boom and contract in the event of a depres- 
sion. If this happened, there would be need for an offsetting variation 
in revenues that might not be achieved by the normal fluctuations re- 
sulting from changes in national income. Although one must conclude 
that there is no automatic formula that will assure the results desired, 
this seems to be the best line of attack at the moment. Certainly nothing 
will be accomplished unless there is a greater degree of discipline and 
responsibility on the part of government officials and legislatures than 
has been the custom in the past. 

The current problem of inflation is so tied to the mistakes of the past, 
the expansion in debt and liquid assets during the war, the shortage of 
capital and durable consumers goods, and the international commit- . 
ments of the country, that the immediate situation seems to indicate a 
secondary role for fiscal policy as usually conceived. Certainly there is 
no reason to fail to maintain a revenue surplus and to make an effort 
to reduce the surplus of funds seeking to purchase scarce factors but in 
this situation a surplus on government account may be offset by an 
increase in private credit, an increase in velocity of existing money or 
monetization of the government debt, or some combination of the three. 
If further expansion of credit and monetization of debt is to be pre- 
vented, debt management and the central bank policy of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System must be made more effective without 
delay. The failure to follow such a policy is, in large measure, the 
result of the fear that any effective action would precipitate a depres- 
sion. Certainly the record of the past supports this fear. The record also 
suggests, however, that there is danger that failure to restrict money and 
credit expansion will lead to continued inflation and an even more 
serious aftermath. 

Other short-run reforms are necessary in the tax systems of all levels 
of government if the effect of taxation is not to distort the normal market 
decisions of the business community and the consumer. First on the 
agenda is the reform of the definition of taxable income. Extension of 
provisions for loss realization and averaging would do much to prevent 
the possibility of the income tax adversely affecting investment. Im- 
provements in equity that would result would also help make the tax 
more tolerable to the average citizen and the punitive features less 
marked. Full taxation of capital gains and allowance for losses with some 
averaging or step scale to allow for assets held over one year, is recom- 
mended as a means of both increasing the equity of the system and 
adding to the counter cyclical variability of the tax system. Closing the 
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‘tax exemption loophole would also do much to prevent the magnification 
of tax considerations in investment decisions. After these problems 
had been met, it might then be possible to tackle the problem of the 
double taxation of corporate income or at least reduce the level of the 
corporate tax. 

At the state and local level there is equally great need for reform. 
Most states have a hodgepodge of taxes and the dependence of the local 
governments on the property tax has led to a continued weakening of 
their financial position and an increase in their dependence on state and 
federal governments for support. As a temporary expedient it is sug- 
gested that more attention be given to the possibility of state admin- 
istered but locally assessed taxes, 

Finally, the basis for meeting the expected crisis in employment and 
human welfare that seems least destructive is to expand the provisions 
for unemployment insurance in the event of need. The effectiveness of 
such grants can be improved greatly if the minimum levels of the 
poorer states are raised and the duration of the benefits are increased. 
The advantage of insurance is that the consumer still chooses the way 
in which he will spend his money and a minimum of political influence is 
involved. 

It is still possible that the short-run suggestions made above will not 
he adequate to do the job. If this should be the case, the necessity of 
federal intervention on a larger scale would be clear and the decision as 
to the means to be used could best be made at that time. Both a 
work relief and a public works program are certainly in order in this 
event and there is nothing to be said against using both at the same 
time. If this is done, the standards for the larger public works projects 
might be maintained at a higher level and the prospect of establishing 
patterns of danger for the future minimized. Certainly the general 
reaction against many of the work relief activities in the 1930’s served 
the useful purpose of hastening the reduction in government projects. 
The main point, however, is that the use of work relief or public 
works is not to be recommended at the outset and cannot be justified 
until there has been a full exploitation of other remedies. 

The author is frankly not too optimistic over the possibility of achiev- 
ing substantial stability in the short run. There seems to be no formula 
that will achieve this objective without a much greater concentration 
of power in the hands of the federal government than is compatible with 
the preservation of an economy that resembles the one we have enjoyed 
in the past. It is possible, however, that the effects of fluctuations can be 
tempered so that there will be time to institute more fundamental re- 
forms correcting the basic reasons for fluctuations, 
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X. Long-Run Policy 


Two long-run objectives are set forth as the most important in the 
current situation. First is the correction of the basic weaknesses of the 
system that cause or aggravate instability. Second, is the revision of 
governmental structure and procedure so that the performance of gov- 
ernmental functions can be efficient, decentralized and effectively con- 
trolled in a fashion compatible with the maintenance of stability and a 
free economy. 

A detailed discussion of the first objective lies beyond the scope of 
this paper but there is general agreement that substantial progress in 
this direction depends on reform of the monetary and credit system, 
and the freeing of markets from the dominance of monopolistic’ re- 
straints. Pursuit of these reforms raises the question of the extent of 
government vs. private control of credit and banking facilities, the pos- 
sibility of achieving international monetary and trade reform in face 
of intense political rivalry, the question of labor-management relations, 
patent policy, wage-price policy, corporation and public utility regula- 
tion, and so on. The issue of monopoly is particularly important be- 
cause the concentration of economic power in the hands of a few large 
corporations may well lead to the dominance of government by business 
even under the most favorable conditions with regard to stability. There 
is little to choose between this result and the dominance of business by 
government, but on the whole it would seem to be more distasteful. 

The chances of achieving fundamental economic reforms will be im- 
proved if a long-range policy of governmental reform is instituted. A 
weak and divided government is not going to be successful in economic 
reform. Hope for rapid progress in this direction would seem to be 
greatly enhanced if much greater attention were directed to these issues, 
alternate programs discussed and a concerted effort to capture the sup- 
port of leaders of public opinion were made. Certainly continuance of a 
makeshift system of government can only lead to difficulties as its sig- 
nificance increases. 

In view of the position of the federal government at the present time 
attention must be directed first to the improvement in the operation of 
federal financial agencies and the coordination of the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of government. A reasonable fiscal policy and expendi- 
ture control cannot be achieved by the present haphazard structure with 
its divided authority and lack of professional standards. If financial 
health is to be preserved and rapid adjustment to changing circum- 
stances made possible, there is need for greater coordination of normal 
budgetary controls and monetary, credit, and banking controls than 
has been achieved to date. This requires the creation of a new agency 
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with responsibility for this work and the subordination of the Federal 
Reserve and Treasury as they exist today. The Bureau of the Budget 
has been suggested as the agency to do this job but it is not endowed 
' with sufficient power to be effective. The ideal would be to create an 
authority given wide discretionary power but responsible to the Con- 
gress for the maintenance of certain-basic conditions, such as the stabil- 
ity of price level. Preferably this agency would wot be charged with 
the administration or preparation of detailed plans or programs needed 
in the event of depression. Its services would be used but if in spite of 
its effort there should be a need for more drastic measures, it would be 
better to have the authority for such a program given to a temporary 
agency which would see its job as a short-run affair. The reason for this 
suggestion is a desire to avoid pressure on the permanent agency to 
compromise its long-range program as the result of temporary changes 
in economic conditions. 

Progress along these lines or other alternate programs that would 
hold out hope of improved fiscal policy is dependent upon the radical 
revision of the narrow view of the typical congressman. The inability 
of the average legislator to take a long view is largely the result of 
pressures brought to bear on him by his constituents and their ignorance 
of general economic policy but is actively supported by the committee 
system and the lack of effective party leadership on issues of broad 
economic policy, except for short periods. Detailed analysis of these 
issues would require another paper or a sizeable monograph but the 
immediate need for correction of these deficiencies must be established 
and greater interest taken by those who are concernd with economic 
policy as well as those concerned with political affairs. 

The obvious need for better economic intelligence work on the part 
of the government must not be neglected. The improvement in this 
regard has been substantial in recent years but there is still much yet 
to be done. Some investment in the preparation of detailed plans of 
alternate programs to meet hypothetical situations would also prove to 
be desirable. A running inventory of the state of the nation’s economy 
should be maintained at all times. The possibilities of prediction of 
major economic trends should be fully explored. An investment in a 
determined effort to predict economic trends by statistical methods 
might not pay off but it is only the federal government that can under- 
take such a program, and the rewards that would accrue as a result 
of even limited success would fully justify the gamble. 

In the area of state and local governments, even greater need of 
reform of governmental structure exists. The existing pattern of politi- 
cal boundaries, established by accident or to meet conditions no longer 
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present, prevents the efficient discharge of governmental services in 
many areas and has left the financial structure of state and local gov- 
ernment in an intolerable condition: The result has been bad govern- 
ment and government finance at the local and state level, the growth of 
reliance on the federal government for more and more assistance, and 
the direct assumption of responsibility by the federal government for 
jobs that should be done at other levels. As a consequence, little possi- 
bility of a coordinated attack on the major problems of the country 
by all governmental levels exists today. 

Perhaps the best remedy would be the complete scrapping of all 
state and local governmental jurisdictions as presently constituted and 
the reorganization’ of governmental units of a size and covering an 
area that represents an efficient administrative unit. The obvious im- 
possibility of achieving any reform of such a drastic nature suggests 
that new agencies be established to coordinate or assume many of the 
functions of the local governments. Political and social loyalties could 
remain in the original jurisdiction but the main job of government at the 
local level could be transferred to more effective units. This suggestion 
is subject to the criticism that even greater confusion would result 
from the multiplication of governmental organizations but the success 
of such a device in the case of the TVA and the Port of New York 
Authority gives hope that substantial progress can be achieved. Failure 
to act will have repercussions that are certain to be more troublesome 
as time goes on. 

Finally, there is need for a revision of the objectives of the average 
citizen and the average business leader. The exclusive concentration of 
the average man on his business, locality and personal economic affairs 
must be changed if many of the reforms suggested can be put into opera- 
tion. How this may be done is the question. One of the best means is lead- 
ership on the part of governmental officials, legislators, and businessmen. 
The first step should be an all-out effort to improve the calibre of men 
in high office and their education in the major issues of the day. Propa- 
ganda cannot do the job but constant reiteration of the major issues 
yet to be faced will help raise the level of public interest and encourage 
better thought and action. 

The advances in international trade policy in recent years and the 
widespread support of a more realistic international policy by large seg- 
ments of the business community are signs that progress can be made. 
An agency that holds out hope for the future is the Committee for 
Economic Development which has sought to promote understanding 
and to develop a consensus rather than the promotion of a narrow busi- 
ness view. Education in economic affairs cannot start too early nor 
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FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY AND THE FEDERAL DEBT* 


By LESTER V. CHANDLER 


It is common knowledge that monetary management in this coun- 
try has for several years been strongly influenced, if not dominated, by 
considerations related to management of the federal debt. With this 
debt amounting to more than $250 billion and comprising about 60 
per cent of all outstanding debt in the country, the foremost objective 
of our monetary policy has come to be “the maintenance of an orderly 
market in government securities” and the prevention, or at least a 
limitation, of the rise of yields on these securities, especially on the 
long-term issues. Though the rise of this new objective has been the 
subject of widespread discussion, the writer believes that its full im- 
plications are not generally appreciated. The purpose of this article, 
therefore, is to trace the rise of this policy objective and to raise some 
questions concerning its consequences. | 


The Evolution of the Policy before Pearl Harbor 


Prior to 1937 Federal Reserve purchases and sales of government 
securities were primarily for the purpose of influencing the volume of 
member bank reserves and of member bank borrowings at the Reserve 
Banks. These were, of course, designed to affect interest rates, includ- 
ing yields on governments, but the effects were expected to result mainly 
from changes in the ability and willingness of banks to lend and pur- 
chase securities. But in 1937, apparently for the first time as a major 
policy objective, the Federal Reserve bought long-term governments 
for the purpose of limiting their price decline. After reaching high 
levels in late 1936, the prices of long-term governments and high-grade 
corporate bonds began to fall early in 1937. This decline did not extend 
to Treasury bills and notes. The Reserve System theréupon initiated , 
what it called its ‘flexible portfolio policy,’ purchasing more than 
$200 million of the longer-term bonds and reducing its holdings of the 
shorter-term notes and bills by about $150 millions. The decline of 
government bond prices was stopped and reversed.* By such operations 
the System influenced directly—not merely through its effects on bank 

*This material will become part of a broader study of the process of inflation in the 
United States since 1939, a study which the writer could not have undertaken without 


generous financial assistance from the Merrill Foundation For Advancement of Financial 
Knowledge, Inc. The author is professor of economics at Amherst College. 


*Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1937, pp. 5-7. 
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_reserves—the yields on both long- and short-term _— securities 
and indirectly the yields on others. , 

The avowed purpose of this policy was (1)-to exert an intience 
toward orderly conditions in the money market, and (2) to facilitate 
‘the orderly adjustment of member banks to the increased reserve 
requirements effective May 1, 1937.? In H its policy the Board 
said, ` 

In recent years the bond market has become a E more natant seg- 
ment of the open money market, and banks, particularly money-market 
banks, to an increasing extent use their bond portfolios as a means of ad- 
justing their cash position to meet demands made upon them: At times when 
the demands increase they tend to reduce their bond portfolios and at times 
when surplus funds are large they are likely to expand them. Since prices 
of long-term bonds are subject to wider fluctuations than those of short-term 
obligations, the increased importance of bonds as a medium of investment 
for idle bank funds makes the maintenance of stable conditions in the bond 
market an important concern of banking administration.® 


The System continued its flexible portfolio policy from early 1937 
until after Pearl Harbor, though no extensive operations were neces- 
sary in 1938 and early 1939.* Its next major operation in governments 
occurred in September, 1939, when the outbreak of war in Europe led 
to a sharp decline of bond prices. To stop this decline the System 
did two things: (1) It announced that all the Reserve Banks stood 
ready to lend on government securities at par value to non-member as 
well as member banks, the discount rate to be the one applicable to such 
loans to member banks. The rate at New York and Boston was 1 per 
cent, and five other Reserve Banks instituted a preferential 1 per cent 
rate on loans secured by governments. (2) It purchased nearly $500 
million of bonds in the open market. The Board justified these stabiliz- 
ing purchases on two principal grounds: (1) To “exert a steadying in- 
fluence on the capital market, which is an essential part of the country’s 
economic machinery, and disorganization in which would be a serious 
obstacle to the progress of economic-recovery,” and (2) to safeguard 
the large United States government portfolio of the member banks 
from “unnecessarily wide and violent fluctuations in price.” 

At only one other time between late 1939 and Pearl Harbor did the 
Federal Reserve find it necessary to purchase governments to cushion 

* Ibid., p. 6. | 

3 Ibid., p. 7. > 

*For evidence that the Federal Open Market Committee continued to be concerned 
with maintaining an orderly market in governments, see Board of Governors, Annual 
Report, 1938, pp. 77-79. In the early part of 1939 the System allowed its holdings of 


Treasury bills to decline markedly because they could be replaced only on a virtually 
no-yield basis. By the end of the year it held no bills. 


“Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1939, p. 5. 
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a decline of their prices. This was in the spring of 1940, following the 


invasion of Norway and Denmark and later the Low Countries, when - 


bond prices began to decline and the Reserve System added somewhat 
‘to its holdings." During the rest of 1940 the System decreased its hold- 
ings of long-term governments by about $300 million, thereby retard- 
ing the rise of bond prices that occurred as outside demand recovered 
strongly, partly because of large additions to bank reserves resulting 
from voluminous gold inflows. The Reserve Banks maintained their 
holdings of governments practically stable during 1941 until the price 
ebreak following Pearl Harbor, at which time they bought $60 million 
of bonds and $10 million of bills. 


In summary, by the time the United States entered World War II. 


the “maintenance of an orderly market for government securities” had 
already become an important consideration in Federal Reserve policy. 


The Reserve System was buying and selling governments to protect ` 


"metber banks against “unnecessarily wide and violent fluctuations” in 
the prices of the government securities that they held; to exert an in- 
direct influence on other interest rates in the market; and to remove 

obstacles to economic recovery. It had not yet, however, reached the 
point of “pegging” government prices at stated levels and standing 
ready to buy all these securities offered to it at the pegged prices. In 
other words, it was maintaining an “orderly market for governments” 
in the sense of preventing “disorderly” changes in their prices and 
yields, but it was not yet maintaining a rigid yield pattern. 


Federal Reserve Policy During the War 


` Upon our entrance-into the war, the maintenance of an “orderly 
market for government securities” at low interest rates became not 
merely an important objective, but the clearly dominant objective, 
of Federal Reserve Policy. The Board of Governors assured the public 
on December 8, 1941 that the Federal Reserve could and would see that 
the Treasury was supplied with all the money that it needed for war 
finance. 


che existing supply of funds and of bank reserves is fully adequate to 
meet all present and prospective needs cf the Government and of private 
activity. The Federal Reserve System has powers to add to these resources to 
whatever extent may be required inthe future. 

The System is prepared to use its powers to assure that an ample supply 
Of funds is available at all times for financing the war effort and to exert its 
influence toward maintaining conditions in the United States Government 
security market that are satisfactory from the standpoint of the Government’s 
requirements.” 


“Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1940, pp. 3-4. 
“Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1941, p. 1. 
$ $ 
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This promise was amply fulfilled. The war effort may at times have 
been impeded by other shortages, but it never suffered from a lack of 
money. Thanks to a highly liberal Federal Reserve policy, the Treas- 
ury could get from the Reserve Banks or from commercial banks any 
funds that it needed beyond those secured by taxation and by borrow- 
ing from non-bank sources. Of the $230 billion increase of the federal 
debt from June, 1940 to December, 1945, nearly $75 billion was taken 
by commercial banks and $22 billion by the Reserve Banks. 

Moreover, a generous Federal Reserve policy enabled the Treasury 
to borrow these tremendous sums of money at low and slightly declin- 
ing rates of interest. At the time of our entrance into.the war the excess 
reserves of member banks amounted to nearly $7 billion, and during 
the preceding five years they had only rarely been less than $2 billion. 
Under these conditions and with a shrunken demand for investable 
funds, the whole structure of interest rates had fallen to low levels, and, 
rates on safe short-term paper were low indeed. This situation was con- 
tinued throughout the war period. In March, 1942 the Federal Open 
Market Committee agreed with the Treasury that the general market 
for governments “should be maintained on about the then existing 
curve of rates (but that this did not mean special support for issues 
which might be out of line or that any issue must be held at par or at 
any other fixed price).’”* The pattern of pegged rates above which 
market yields were not permitted to rise until well after the end of the 
war was 3% of 1 per cent on 90-day Treasury bills, 7% of 1 per cent 
on 12-month certificates of indebtedness, and higher rates on longer- 
term issues ranging up to 2-14 per cent on the longest-term taxable 
bonds. 

The Federal Reserve helped maintain this pattern of low yields on 
governments in two principal ways.’ First, but less important, was 
the maintenance of low discount rates. The Reserve Banks stood ready 
to make advances at a discount rate of 1 per cent to both member and 
non-member banks up to the full par value of any government security 
offered as collateral, and they established a preferential rate of 1% of 1 
per cent on advances to member banks secured by governments matur- 
ing or callable within a year. Since the member banks owned an ample 
volume of the shorter-maturity issues, only the % of 1 per cent rate 
was significant in most cases. This willingness of the Federal Reserve 


"Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1942, p. 104. See also pp. 12 and 106. 


"We need not deal at length with the lowering of reserve requirements of central 
reserve city banks from 26 to 20 per cent in 1942, the exemption of War Loan Deposit 
Accounts from member bank reserve requirements and FDIC assessments beginning in 
1943, and the 1942 legislation authorizing the Federal Reserve to purchase Securities 
directly from the Treasury but limiting such holdings at any one time to $5 billion, 
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to lend at low interest rates was reassuring to some banks, but few of 
them found it necessary or desirable to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity. Banks needing funds could secure them more cheaply by selling 
low-yield Treasury bills to the Reserve Banks. Federal Reserve dis- 
count rates had already become largely meaningless. 

The much more important method of preventing yields on govern- 
ment securities from rising above the pattern agreed upon with the 
Treasury was Federal Reserve open-market operations. The System 
relinquished its initiative and its accuracy of control over the volume 
of governments that it held in order to prevent yields from rising above 
the established pattern. The loss of initiative by the Federal Reserve 
was most obvious in the case of Treasury bills. On April 30, 1942, the 
Federal Open Market Committee ordered the Reserve Banks to buy 
all Treasury bills offered to them at 34 of 1 per cent yield. And in 
October of that year it ordered the Reserve Banks to grant repurchase 
options to sellers of bills, permitting them to repurchase at 34 of 1 
per cent yield the bills that they had sold to the Reserve Banks. In 
this way the yield on Treasury bills was held constant until mid-1947. 
Moreover, Treasury bills were made as safe and liquid as money itself 
so the banks had no reason to hold large excess reserves. In a similar 
way, the Federal Reserve stood ready to buy all 12-month certificates 
of indebtedness offered to it at its 74 of 1 per cent posted buying rate. 
Though no rates on longer-term issues were formally posted and pub- 
licized, the Federal Reserve nevertheless purchased these issues in 
whatever quantities were necessary to prevent their yields from rising 
above the established pattern, and it sometimes sold them as their yields 
fell below the pattern levels. Thus the Federal Reserve lost almost 
completely its initiative in open-market operations; its holdings of gov- 
ernments were determined by the Treasury as issuer of the securities 
and by other institutions and persons as buyers and sellers of them. 
It had to monetize all the outstanding governments that others were 
not willing to buy and hold at the established pattern of rates.*° 

As mentioned earlier, the pattern of yields on governments agreed 
upon by the Federal Reserve and the Treasury reflected, in general, 

The London Economist (August 4, 1945), pp. 161-62, has argued that the loss of 
initiative by central banks originated not during the war but during the Great Depression 
when central banks initiated easy-money pulicies. They could assure the continuance of 
cheap money only by standing ready to supply all the money that the public elected 
to hold at low interest rates. This is in a sense true, but the cheap-money policy of the 
depression period was initiated to encourage general business recovery and could presum- 
ably be reversed if spendings approached a dangerously high level. We shall see later that 
an easy-money policy aimed primarily at holding down interest costs te the Treasury 


and protecting bondholders against loss in terms of money may lack this element of 
reversibility. 
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the pattern prevailing in the market in the early part of 1942. The prin- 
cipal exception related to 90-day Treasury bills, whose yield averaged 
less than 0.30 per cent in April, 1942 and which were pegged at.the 
higher level of 0.375 per cent at the end of that month. It developed 
later that the short-term Treasury bills with their 34 of 1 per cent 
rate and even the 12-month certificates wilh their 7% of 1 per cent rate 
were less attractive to investors than the longer-term securities with 
yields up to 2-34 per cent. This trend became clear only after the end of 
1942. During the first year of our participation in the war, Reserve 
Bank holdings of governments rose about $3.7 billion, the increase 
being about equally distributed between the shorter-term bills and 
certificates on the one hand and the longer-term notes and bonds on the 
other. But during the remainder of the war and for some time there- 
after, offerings to the Federal Reserve were composed almost entirely 
of bills and certificates. In fact, while its holdings of bills and certifi- 
cates rose from $1.9 billion at the end of 1942 to $22.4 billion at the 
end of 1946, the Federal Reserve was able, owing to the strong outside 
demand for them, to reduce its holdings of the longer-term notes and 
bonds from $4.1 billion to $1.4 billion. And even so, the longer-term 
issues rose to a premium, the longest maturities reaching a peak pre- 
mium of about 7 per cent and their yield declining to about 2.1 per 
cent in early 1946. 
- Though other factors contributed, the principal reason for this shift 
of investors’ preferences toward the longer-term issues was undoubt- 
edly the announced policy of the Treasury of not raising the interest 
rates to be carried by successive new issues and the Federal Reserve 
policy of preventing the prices of governments from falling below the 
pegged levels. In such a situation the conventional distinction between 
short and long maturities lost much of its meaning. So long as the 
Federal Reserve continued to support the prices of the longer-term 
issues, every one of them was perfectly liquid at the pegged price, as 
much so as the shortest-maturity Treasury bill. An investor could 
rationally prefer a shorter-term government with a low yield over a 
longer-term government with a higher yield only to the extent (1) 
that the longer-term issue was selling at a premium over the Federal 
Reserve support price and there was a risk that its price would decline, 
or (2) that the Federal Reserve would lower its support prices. In 
view of the fact that both official pronouncements and the problems 
of debt management strongly indicated that yields on the longer-term 
governments would be prevented from rising significantly not only 
‘during the war but also for an indefinite period thereafter, it is small 
wonder that the Federal Reserve as residual buyer came to hold a 
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large proportion of the shorter-term low-yield issues, thereby adding 
to bank reserves, while other investors bid down the yields on the 
longer-term issues. 


The Federal Reserve and Government Security Prices 
Since the End of the War 


Remembering the history of its policy before World War II, and 
especially before 1937, one might have expected the Federal Reserve 
to abandon its easy-money policy and to quit supporting the prices 
of government securities on a low-yicld basis as the Treasury ceased 
to be a net borrower and began to reduce its debt in 1946 and as in- 
flation gained momentum. But no significant change of policy occurred 
until mid-1947. Until this time the Federal Reserve continued vir- 
tually without change the wartime pattern of its support prices, though 
its officials repeatedly warned Congress that without additional powers 
they could not simultaneously continue to support government security 
prices and combat inflation effectively. The first departure from the 
pattern of yields maintained during the war came in July, 1947 when 
the Federal Open Market Committee eliminated the 34 of 1 per cent 
posted rate on Treasury bills and announced that the yield on bills 
would thereafter be expected to find its proper position in the market 
relative to the rate on certificates, which continued to be pegged at 
% of 1 per cent. The Committee emphasized, however, that the System 
would continue to purchase and hold bills to the extent necessary to 
maintain an orderly market.” The second departure from the wartime 
pattern came in August, 1947 when the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee discontinued its 7 of 1 per cent buying rate on certificates and 
embarked on a policy of preventing yields from rising above the Treas- 
ury Issuing rate on new certificates. The Treasury thereafter gradually 
raised the rate on newly issued certificates to 1-%% per cent. This per- 
mitted the yield on Treasury bills to move up to about 1 per cent. These 
levels prevailed until the late summer of 1948. 

The third departure from the wartime pattern occurred in December, 
1947 when the Federal Reserve lowered somewhat its support prices of 
longer-term governments. As already noted, the prices of these longer- 
term securities were considerably above par in 1946 and early 1947. 


“It is true that the Federal Reserve in the spring of 1946 eliminated the right of 
non-member banks to borrow on government securities at the 1 per cent rate; that 
about the same time it eliminated the preferential rate of 14 of 1 per cent on advances 
Secured by governments maturing within a year; and that in the summer of 1946 it 
raised acceptance buying rates from %4 of 1 per cent to 1 per cent. But for reasons 
that will be indicated later these actions were relatively ineffective, ' 


“Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1947, p. 93. 
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In April, 1947 the average premium on taxable bonds with 15 or more 
years to maturity was about 4.6 per cent and the yield had declined to 
2.19 per cent. Believing that these yields were too low, the Treasury 
sold between April and the end of October about $1.8 billion of bonds 
out of its own investment accounts, and in October offered for sale a 
new issue of nonmarketable 2-14 per cent bonds.** These sales, coupled 
with the rise of short-term rates, large flotations of corporate securi- 
ties, and a general rise of the private demand for loan funds, caused the 
prices of long-term governments to fall and yields on the longest-term 
issues to rise to 2.37 per cent in November. The decline was apparently 
considered too rapid, for the Federal Reserve stepped in and increased 
its holdings of bonds by about $2 billion during November and up to 
December 24. Then, the day before Christmas, the Federal Open 
Market Committee lowered its support prices for the longer-term 
issues. No government security was allowed to fall below par, however, 
and the Federal Reserve purchased vigorously to support the new 
pattern of prices.** 

The fourth departure from the older yield pattern came in August, 
1948 when the Secretary of the Treasury announced that on October 1 
the rate on new certificates would be raised from 1-34 to 1-14 per cent. 

Several aspects of these Federal Reserve and Treasury actions in 
1947 and 1948 should be noted. (1) The structure of yields on govern- 
ments was permitted to rise somewhat, the yields on short-term issues 
rising more than those on longer-terms. Between June, 1947 and Octo- 
ber, 1948 the yield on bills rose from 0.375 to about 1.1 per cent, the 
yield on certificates from 0.875 to 1.25 per cent, and the yield on the 
longest-term bonds from 2.2 to 2.48 per-cent. Yields on other com- 
parable types of debt moved in a roughly parallel manner. (2) These 
actions indicate a shift of stabilizing operations away from short-term 
rates and toward long-term rates. From early 1942 until July, 1947, the 
Federal Reserve pegged the bill rate at the low level of 0.375 per cent 


“Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Monthly Review, January, 1948, p. 7. 


“The Federal Open Market Committee’s decision to take such action was arrived at 
in its meeting on December 9, 1947, Action was to be deferred until after the Treasury’s 
January refunding operations had been completed unless market selling increased sub- 
stantially. “It was understood that . . . the executive committee would continue the 
existing prices at which Government securities were being supported until after the 
Treasury January refunding had been completed, at which time prices of bonds should 
be permitted to decline rapidly, if the market did not support itself, to a level not more 
than 100-34 and not less than par on the longest restricted 2-14 per cent issue and 
to not less than par on 1-3% per cent one-year certificates. It was also understood that if, 
before the completion of the January refunding, market selling should increase substantially, 
the executive committee would be authorized to permit prices to decline to the level 
stated above as rapidly as was consistent with the maintenance of orderly market 
conditions.” Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1947, p. 97. 
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with the result that the yields on long-term governments tended to be 
depressed below their 1942 levels. But the 1947-1948 actions show a 
tendency toward concentrating attention on preventing the longest- 
term rate from rising above 2-14 per cent while allowing shorter-term 
rates to rise relative to it. (3) These actions indicate some willingness 
of the Federal Reserve and the Treasury to reintroduce a degree of 
upward flexibility in interest rates. But the implications of these actions 
for the future must not be exaggerated. In the first place, they do not 
indicate that the Federal Reserve has abandoned its objective of 
“maintaining an orderly market for government securities” at low- 
yield levels. Both by its pronouncements and by its continued security 
purchases in the face of inflation, the Federal Reserve has indicated 
that the maintenance of government security prices is still a dominant 
policy objective. And in the second place, the fact that the Federal 
Reserve has allowed some rise of interest rates does not necessarily 
mean that it will permit further significant increases. This point will 
be amplified in later paragraphs. ` 


Federal Reserve Support of Government Security 
Prices in the Future 


Will the Federal Reserve in the foreseeable future abandon the sup- 
port of government security prices and the maintenance of low yields as 
the dominant objective of its open-market operations in order to be 
free to combat inflation vigorously? All the available evidence indicates 
that this is highly unlikely with respect to the long-term governments, 
though future policy with regard to short-term issues is more uncer- 
tain. Several officials, including the chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the former chairman, and the président of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, have stated emphatically their determination to 
prevent the long-term rate from rising above 2-14 per cent. 

Typical of their statements is that of Marriner Eccles, former chair- 
man, in December, 1947: 


The one thing you cannot do is to have confidence shaken in that 2-%4 
percent rate. If you let that go below par, there is always a question, where 
does it go? Because people remember, a great many of them, what happened 
after the last war when they let those securities go below par.*® 


= Hearings Refare the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, December 10, 1947, 
p. 620. See also Eccles’ statement in Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, April 13, 1948, p. 16. Chairman McCabe takes a similar position: “. . . I have 
a very strong conviction that it is vitally necessary to support the 2-44 per cent bonds. ... 
I would not say it is our policy forever. I say for the foreseeable future.” Hearings 
Before the House Banking and Currency Committee, August 2, 1948, p. 101. For a 
concurring statement by President Sproul of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
see Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, May 12, 1948, pp. 
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Though the Federal Reserve and the Treasury appear determined to 
prevent yields on the longest-term governments from rising above 2-%2 
per cent in the “foreseeable future,” they appear less reluctant to allow 
the yields on short-term issues to rise above the levels prevailing in mid- 
1948, so long as the rise is not great enough to upset the market for 
long-term governments. Eccles stated in April, 1948, 


I want to make another matter clear: We have never made the statement 
that we should support all Government securities at par. What we have said 
is that we should maintain the 2-74 percent rate on the long-term bonds. That 
should be the basic long-term rate. 

The short rate should be permitted to fluctuate to the extent that it can 
be useful.: 


President Sproul of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York agreed 
with this principle.” In August, 1948 Eccles again argued the rate on 
certificates should be raised above 1-14 per cent, and seemed—though 
his statement was not clear on this point—to favor a gradual with- 
drawal of Federal Reserve support from short-term governments while 
firmly supporting the long-term issues.** It seems very doubtful, how- 
ever, that yields on Treasury bills and certificates can be raised very 
much above the levels attained by the autumn of 1948 without forcing 
the Federal Reserve to buy large quantities of long-term government 
bonds to prevent their yield from rising above 2-%4 per cent. This is in 
line with Eccles’ appraisal of the situation in April, 1948: 


. . . Short-term rates probably cannot be raised much more without un- 
settling the 2-34 percent rate for long-term Treasury bonds. 

When I say “cannot be raised much more,” I am thinking in terms of an 
eighth of 1 per cent, to a maximum, say, of one-quarter. If you made the 
certificate rate 1-34 that would be raising it an eighth. If you raised it a full 
quarter, ultimately that would be 1-34. There may be, under certain conditions, 
a possibility of going as far as 1-14 in a short-term rate, but I certainly can’t 
foresee that now. 


101-2. Secretary of the Treasury Snyder stated, “I think we are definitely committed 
to a support of the 2-14 percent rate.” See Hearings Before the House Banking and 
Currency Commilicve on S. J. Res. 157, August 4, 1948, p. 250. 

Several specialists in the money market have pointed out to the writer that practically 
all the public statements of Federal Reserve officials have been to the effect that the 
long-term rate will not be allowed to rise above 2-4 per cent, not that the bonds will 
be supported at or above par. These observers believe that the distinction may be 
significant, for the Federal Reserve might contend that a bond price fractionally below 
par would still produce a yield of only “approximately 2-34 per cent.” 


12 Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, April 13, 1948, p. 16. 
" Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, May 12, 1948, p. 93. 


3 Hearings Before ihe House Banking and Currency Committee on S. J. Res. 157, 
August 3, 1948, pp. 181-82. 
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Clearly you can’t let the short-rate go up to a point where pressure on the 
long-term rates result, so you have to support the long-term market 19 


Secretary Snyder had stated earlier that, “We feel there are very 
narrow limits in which you can consider increased interest rates.’”° 
Sproul, relying heavily on the argument that even the longest-term 
bonds are in effect demand obligations so long as their price is sup- 
ported by the Federal Reserve, believes that there is somewhat more 
room to raise the short-term rates without upsetting the 2-14 per cent 
rate on the long-term obligations.” But he would probably agree with 
Eccles that so long as the 2-14 per cent long-term rate is prevented from 
rising, short-term credit cannot be made expensive; it can only be made 
a little less cheap. 

In summary, it appears that both Federal Reserve and Treasury offi- 
cials have decided that for “the foreseeable future” they will not allow 
the yield on the longest-term governments to rise above 2-4 per cent 
and that yields on the shorter-term issues will not be allowed to rise 
to a point where they will endanger the stability of the long-term rate. 

Federal Reserve and Treasury officials have offered many reasons for 
continuing to stabilize the yields on government securities at low levels 
despite the upward sweep of inflation. Among those most frequently 
advanced are the following: (1) Increased rates on the federal debt 
would add to the already large interest burden.” They point out that 
with interest charges already amounting to about $5 billion a year and 
averaging 2 per cent of the outstanding debt, every increase of one-half 
of a percentage point in the average rate would add about $1.25 billion 
to federal interest costs. It is important to note here that the Treasury 
could follow either of two general lines of action if it were decided to 
terminate the policy of maintaining low interest rates. The first would 
be to refund at higher interest rates only the maturing debt, allowing 
the rest of the outstanding debt to decline in price. This would post- 
pone the full increase of interest charges, but it would impose capital 
depreciation on banks, insurance companies, and other holders. The 
other line of action would be to refund the entire debt at whatever 

2 Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, April 13, 1948, p. 18. 
Eccles later stated, “. . . so long as you hold the 2-14 per cent rate ... the range within 
which the short-term rate can rise would be within its present 1-% and I would say 


possibly 1-44 per cent.” Heurinys Before the House Banking and Currency Committee on 
S. J. Res. 157, August 3, 1948, pp. 182-83. 


" Hearings Before the House Banking and Currency Committee, November 25, 1947, 
p. 50, 

" Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, May 12, 1948, p. 93. 
" Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1945, pp. 5-6. Hearings Before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, November 25, 1947, p. 50. Hearings Before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economics Report, November 28, 1947, pp. 246-47. 
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rates of interest were required to prevent government securities from 
falling below par in the face of tightened credit conditions. Though 
this would protect holders against capital depreciation, it would im- 
mediately increase significantly the interest costs of the Treasury. 
Neither Federal Reserve nor Treasury officials seem willing to follow 
either course of action except to the limited extent of raising somewhat 
the shorter-term rates of interest. (2) Fluctuating prices and yields 
on governments would greatly complicate the Treasury’s refunding 
operations—za serious matter with $49 billion of the debt falling due 
within a year and nearly $100 billion within five years.” (3) An in- 
crease of the yield on governments, which without an increase of coupon 
rates would mean a decline of their prices, would impose capital losses 
on financial institutions and other holders and might lead to panicky 
selling and loss of confidence in financial institutions.” Officials recall 
the drastic decline of bond prices in 1920 when the federal debt was 
only $26 billion and point to the greater possibilities of panic now that 
the debt is ten times as large and represents about 60 per cent of all 
debt in the country. Eccles has stated that with the public debt as 
large as it is today a free market is out of the question if that is taken 
to mean an unmanaged, unsupported market. The real question cannot 
be whether yields shall be free or pegged; it must relate to the levels at 
which pegging will occur. “There is no natural level... 2927 (4) A 
decline in the prices of marketable government securities might lead 
to wholesale redemptions of the nonmarketable savings bonds, which 
are in effect demand obligations. (5) A moderate rise of the yields on 
government securities would not be effective as an anti-inflation meas- 
ure.” Federal Reserve officials have argued that a rise of rates so 
small that it would not greatly increase interest costs to the Treasury 
or cause serious capital losses to holders of bonds would not be a 
strongly restraining factor. (6) Low interest rates and generally easy 
credit eased the process of reconversion and will help to maintain high 
levels of employment and production.’ As late as May, 1948 Sproul 
contended that allowing long-term governments to decline more than 

* See Eccles’ statement in Hearings Before the House Bunking and Currency Commitioe 


on S. J. Res. 157, August 3, 1948, p. 183. 


* Board of Governors, Annual Report, 1945, p. 7. Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 
1948, p. 11. Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, November 25, 
1947, p. 140. Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, December 
10, 1947, p. 620. Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, May 12, 
1948, pp. 101-2. 


* Federal Reserve Bulletin, November, 1946, pp. 1231-32. 


" Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 1948, pp. 15-16. Hearings Before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report; November 25, 1947, p. 139. 


* Secretary of the Treasury, Annual Report, 1946, p. 3. 
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fractionally below par would interfere with private flotations of loans 
and might have deleterious effects on production and employment.”® 


Effects on the Functioning of the Economy 


If, as seems likely but not certain, the Federal Reserve continues 
to stabilize the yields on government securities at low levels, refusing 
to let the longest-term rates rise above 2-34 per cent and limiting the 
rise of short-term rates to levels consistent with the longest-term rate, 
what effects will this have on the operation of the economy? The most 
obvious effect, of course, is to hold down interest charges on the federal 
debt, thereby limiting the amount of taxes that must be collected for 
this purpose; and to protect holders of government securities from 
capital losses in terms of money, though not in terms of purchasing 
power. These results are far from insignificant. But much more impor- 
tant, I believe, are the effects on monetary policy, the behavior of the 
money supply, and the cost and availability of funds for private in- 
vestment and consumption purposes. 

With the adoption of this policy, the functioning of the Federal 
Reserve has been radically altered. This is most apparent In the case 
of open-market operations. Traditionally, this was the one instrument 
over which the Federal Reserve had complete and accurate control; 
the System could buy or sell precisely that amount of securities which 
it considered appropriate in light of existing and prospective economic ' 
conditions. But under its present policy of stabilizing government 
prices according to a selected pattern it has lost almost completely its 
initiative and its accuracy of control over its holdings of governments. 
It must as residual buyer purchase all the governments that others are 
unwilling to hold at the selected pattern of support prices. It must (1) 
purchase them not only from commercial banks but also from all other 
types of holders, and (2) purchase them regardless of the purposes for 
which the sellers will use the money. These two points are so important 
that they will be developed further. 

In the past it has ordinarily been expected that the Federal Reserve 
would affect the supply of money and loanable funds primarily through 
the commercial banking system. It was a system of ‘bankers’ banks”; 
it lent primarily to commercial banks, and even its open-market oper- 
ations were undertaken primarily to affect the volume of commercial 
bank reserves and lending power. But with this new policy of sup- 
porting the prices of governments regardless of the type of institution 
-or person selling them, access to Federal Reserve credit is no longer 
limited to commercial banks, but also extends to savings banks, in- 


* Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, May 12, 1948, pp. 
101-2. See also his testimony on pp. 94-95. 
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surance companies, many other types of financial institutions, 
nonfinancial corporations, and individuals. This might not have been 
an important change prior to 1933 when the federal debt was small, 
but as Table I suggests, it is of the greatest importance when the 
federal debt held outside the government and the Federal Reserve 
amounts to nearly $200 billion and that held by nonbank investors 
amounts to more than $130 billion. So long as the Federal Reserve 
follows its present policy all these institutions and persons are in a 
position to secure at their option very large amounts of additional 


Tase I.—How.pines or Unrrep STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
DIRECT AND ot GUARANTEED® 





(In billions of dollars) 
——_ 
Holdings on 
Increase | March 31, 
Holdings | Holdings from 1948 as a 
as of as of June 30, | Percentage 
Type of Holder March 31, | June30, |- 1940to | of Hold- 
1948 1948 March 31, ings on 
1948 June 30, 
1940 
Commercial banks | $65.4 | $16.1 $49.3 406 
Mutual savings banks 12.1 3.1 9.0 390 
Insurance companies 23.8 6.5 17.3 366 
Other corporations and associations 21.8 2.5 19.3 872 
` State and local governments 1.5 0.4 7.1 1875 
Individuals 66.8 10.3 56.5 649 
Total held outside the Federal Reserve 
and U. §. Government agencies and 
trust funds 197.4 38.9 158.5 507 





a Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 1948, p. 700. This table includes not only marketable 
government issues that are directly supported, but also nonmarketable issues—principally 
savings bonds—which are not. directly supported by the Federal Reserve. Even these, how- 
ever, are indirectly supported, for the Treasury must redeem them on demand and—to the 
extent that its surplus and sales of nonmarketable issues are inadequate—refund them with 
marketable issues which are supported by the Federal Reserve. 


money by selling their governments to the Reserve Banks at the sup- 
port prices. And the decision as to the amount of new money to be 
issued in this way lies with the holders of securities, not with the 
Federal Reserve. The cost of this money is, of course, the yield sacri- 
ficed on the securities sold; it is an “opportunity cost.” Thus, when 
. the Federal Reserve changes the yield pattern on governments, it is in 
effect: changing the cost of money to sellers of the securities. 

Moreover, in pursuing its present policy the Federal Reserve cannot 


~ 
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refuse to buy and monetize governments even if it is disapproves of 
the purpose for which the new money will be used. Holders may ex- 
change their securities for money to be used for (1) consumption, (2) 
purchase or construction of capital goods, (3) repayment of debt, (4) 
purchase of other securities, new or old, or (5) increase of idle bal- 
ances. The Federal Reserve is powerless to prevent monetization of the 
government debt at the selected pattern of interest rates even if the 
new money is used directly to inflate spendings for consumption or 
capital goods or is used to supply liberal low-cost loans for these pur- 
poses. A> 

In short, we are now on what may be called a “low-yield government 
security standard,” for the Federal Reserve stands ready to monetize 
all the debt that others are unwilling to hold at the selected pattern 
of yields. And the commercial banks can, of course, expand their credit 
by a multiple of any new reserves furnished to them by this process, 
just as they can in response to increases of the monetary gold stock. 

This new policy has made Federal Reserve discount rates practi- 
cally ineffective as they are raised above the level of the lowest yields 
on government securities held by member banks. For example, in mid- 
1946 the Reserve Banks discontinued the 1⁄4 of 1 per cent preferential 
discount rate, so that their 1 per cent discount rate was the lowest 
one remaining. This had practically no effect on the credit situation, for 
commercial banks were holding more than $1 billion of Treasury bills 
on which the yield was only 0.375 per cent, and about $14 billion of 
other governments maturing within a year on which the highest yield 
was 0.875 per cent. The discount rate increases to 1-34 per cent in 
January, 1948 and to 1-14 per cent in August, 1948 were largely in- 
effective for similar reasons. In the autumn of that year banks held 
well over $20 billion of governments maturing within a year and 
carrying a maximum yield of 1-34 per cent. Thus, discount rates below 
the yields on governments may tend to ease credit, but rates above the 
yields on governments which banks can sell freely to the Federal 
Reserve are likely to be largely meaningless. Even the “psychological 
effects” of rate advances above the yields on governments are likely 
to be insignificant when banks are largely out of debt to the Reserve 
Banks and know that they can remain. so by selling governments at 
their own option. 

Similarly, increases of Federal Reserve buying rates on acceptances 
are largely ineffective above the yield level on Treasury bills. Banks 
needing funds will sell Treasury bills rather than acceptances to 
secure needed funds, and they will shift from bills: to acceptances 
whenever yields on acceptances rise significantly above the Treasury 
bill rate. The acceptance rate will continue to be of little importance, 
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however, so long as the volume of outstanding acceptances remains 
at a low level. 

The Reserve System can still use “moral suasion,” but this instru- 
ment, too, is seriously weakened by the fact that member banks are 
practically out of debt to the Reserve Banks and know that they can 
remain so while they have so many governments that they can sell to 
the Federal Reserve. 

Even the efficacy of increasing member bank reserve requirements 
is seriously reduced by the Federal Reserve policy of buying govern- 
ments freely at the sellers’ option. By mid-1948 the Board of Governors 
had already raised member bank reserve requirements to almost the 
limit of their statutory authority; there remained only the power to 
_Yaise requirements against demaud deposits in central reserve cities 
from 24 to 26 per cent. In August, however, Congress gave the Board 
power to raise reserve requirements by an additional 4 percentage 
points against demand deposits and 1-14 percentage points against time 
and savings deposits. By using these powers to the full, the Federal 
Reserve could add about $3.5 billion to the volume of reserves required 
against existing deposits with member banks. But it is far from certain 
that such a policy would either force a reduction of bank credit or 
curtail a rise, for member banks can easily replenish their reserves by 
selling some of their governments—of which they hold more than 
$55 billion—to the Reserve Banks. An increase of reserve require- 
ments can retard the expansion of bank credit for private purposes only 
to the extent that banks are reluctant to reduce their holdings of 
governments in order to acquire other assets. This point will be dis- 
cussed more fully in a later section. 

The Federal Reserve support program also alters the relationship 
of the Treasury to monetary controls. In the first place, the Treasury 
determines the coupon rates to be borne by its issues, so that while 
the Federal Reserve is committed to supporting governments at or 
near par the Treasury also determines within narrow limits the pattern 
of market yields. At times the Treasury has followed the advice of 
Federal Reserve officials, but at other times it has refused to do so and 
has insisted on maintaining lower interest rates than the Federal Re- 
serve desired. Rumor has it that the Federal Reserve tried unsuccess- 
fully during the war period to get the Treasury to raise yields on its 
shortest-term issues, and Eccles has testified that just after the war 
and again in early 1948 the Treasury refused to follow Federal Re- 
serve recommendations that short-term rates be increased.” In the 


” Hearings Before the House Banking and Currency Committee on S. J. Res. 157, 
August 3, 1948, pp. 187-88. 
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second place, the Treasury’s taxation-spending policies affect the be- 
havior of the money supply even while the Federal Reserve maintains 
a fixed yield pattern on governments. A fiscal policy that raises the 
propensity to save out of a given level of national income or that re- 
duces the expected profitability of new investment tends to reduce 
the demand for bank credit and the creation of new money, while a 
fiscal policy that induces less national savings or that inhibits invest- 
ment spendings less tends to increase the volume of new money 
created by the banking system. In the third place, the willingness of 
the Federal Reserve to buy governments at the sellers’ option reduces 
greatly the anti-inflationary effect of Treasury redemptions of securi- 
ties held by the Federal Reserve and commercial banks. When banks 
lose reserves as a result of Treasury retirement of Federal Reserve 
holdings, they can easily repair their reserve position by selling 
securities out of their own portfolios to the Reserve Banks. For ex- 
ample, it is estimated that during the first half of 1948 the Treasury 
retired $4 billion of securities held by the Federal Reserve. This 
tended, in the first instance, to reduce bank reserves, but during the 
same period the Federal Reserve was forced to restore $2.8 billion to 
bank reserves by purchasing governments in the market.” Treasury 
retirements of debt held by the Federal Reserve can tighten credit 
only to the extent that banks are reluctant to sell governments in 
order to repair their reserve position and acquire other assets. 

We come now to a crucial question: To what extent, if any, can 
credit for private investment and consumption purposes become more 
costly and less freely available so long as the Federal Reserve con- 
tinues its readiness to monetize the government debt at low interest 
rates and the entire community retains its freedom to shift funds at 
will among the various branches of the long- and short-term money 
market? Would even a further rise of the demand. for loan funds 
and/or a further decline of the propensity to save tighten credit for 
private purposes? My judgment is (1) that the cost of private credit 
can rise in a roughly parallel manner to the increases in yields on gov- 
ernments produced by changes in Federal Reserve support levels, but 

This does not pretend to be a complete discussion of the effects of fiscal policy. Its 
purpose is merely to point out that with everyone free to sell securities to the Federal 
Reserve, the use to which the Treasury applies its surplus revenues is less important than 
it would be if banks and others did not have access to the Reserve Banks at their own 
option. A full discussion of the subject would have to discuss separately (1) the effects 
on private consumption, saving and investment resulting from collecting taxes in excess 
of government spendings, and (2) the effects of using the surplus (a) to build up Treasury 
balances in its own vaults, at the Federal Reserve, or at commercial banks, (b) to retire 


Federal Reserve-held debt, (c) to retire commercial bank held debt, and (d) to retire debt 
held by others. 
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(2) so long as “prosperity” continues, the cost of private credit cannot 
rise much relative to the yield on governments, and the availability 
of credit for private purposes cannot be lessened very much. 

These conclusions are based on two general considerations: (1) The 
Federal Reserve maintains its yield pattern on governments at any 
given time by standing ready to issue money (and reserves to banks) 
in exchange for any government securities that others are not willing 
to hold ‘at the pattern of yields. (2) All holders—institutional and in- 
dividual—retain their freedom to shift their funds at will between 
government securities and all other types of assets in such a way as to 
equalize the marginal attractiveness of all types of assets. The differ- 
ences that have prevailed between yields on various governments and 
other securities presumably measure the marginal estimate of differ- 
ences in risk and liquidity. Several factors could permit yields on 
private securities to rise relative to those on governments: (1) A 
rise of the estimated risk and illiquidity of private securities relative 
to governments. This is not likely to be important while the inflation 
continues. (2) Inertia. Having already made up their portfolios, some 
investors may be slow to sell governments in order to purchase private 
securities whose yields have risen. (3) Specialization of financial 
_ institutions and individual investors. Since some investors specialize in 
holding certain types of securities, their funds do not. flow freely into 
other branches of the money market. (4) Policies of “balanced port- 
folios” and diversification of types and maturities held. Strongly imbued 
with these ideas, many investors may hesitate to upset what they 
consider to be a balanced portfolio in order to shift to other securities. 
Commercial banks, with their present low ratio of capital accounts to 
total assets, may in some cases be reluctant to load themselves heavily ` 
with risky obligations. All these factors contribute to the immobility 
of funds among the various branches of the money market and might 
permit some tightening of credit for private purposes while yields ‘on 
governments are held constant. The Federal Reserve was apparently 
relying largely on these “frictions” when it expressed hope that by 
increasing member bank reserve requirements it could tighten private 
credit somewhat without a significant rise in the yields on governments. 
But it is easy to overestimate the immobility of credit. 

Several developments since the prewar period may have increased 
the mobility of funds from government securities into other branches 
of the money market. Among these are: (1) The large volume of gov- 
_ ernment securities held by institutional and other investors. As men- 
tioned earlier, investors in this country hold nearly $200 billion of 
federal securities, an amount considerably in excess of all other out- 
standing debt obligations and equal to many times the annual net 
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increase of private debt. Even if the flow of current savings were very 
small and the demand for funds very high, investors as a group wotild 
have to sell only a small percentage of their governments to be able to 
absorb all new private issues during any year. The importance of this 
point is magnified by the fact that every net sale of governments to , 
the Federal Reserve, whether by banks or others, adds an equivalent 
amount to member bank reserves and permits a multiple expansion of 
commercial bank loans and investments. (2) The widespread owner- 
ship of government securities. If most of the outstanding governments 
were owned by only a few types of financial institutions specializing in 
a few types of private credit, the mobility of funds out of governments 
and into the other branches of the money market might be quite 
restricted. But this is not the situation, as Table I shows. The mobility 
of credit would seem to be enhanced by the fact that virtually all types 
of institutional and individual investors who ordinarily lend in the 
various branches of the money market hold these large volumes of 
governments that they can sell to secure funds for lending. (3) The fact 
that investors’ holdings of governments are so much larger, as a pro- 
portion of total assets as well as in absolute amounts, than they were 
‘In the prewar period. For example, government securities as a percent- 
age of their total assets increased between 1939 and 1948 from 30 per 
cent to 62 per cent in mutual savings banks, from A0 per cent to 70 
per cent in commercial banks, and from 27 per cent to nearly 50 per 
cent in life insurance companies. This tremendous growth in their 
government holdings—which in many cases occurred largely because 
of the scarcity of other debt obligations—should make for an increased 
willingness to shift out of governments and into other type of securi- 
ties, for investors are likely to feel that they are now overly safe, overly 
liquid, and too dependent on government obligations. 

We conclude, therefore, that though the immobility of credit among 
the various branches of the money market will probably permit some 
rise in the cost and some decrease in the availability of credit for 
private purposes even while yields on governments are pegged at a 
given level, credit is nevertheless a highly mobile commodity. Though 
its direct objective is to control yields on government securities, the 
Federal Reserve is effectively controlling, though less precisely, yields ` 
on outstanding and new issues of private debt obligations. It was, I 
believe, the late Lord Keynes who once bemoaned the fact that central 
banks, operating largely through discount rates and open-market 
operations designed to regulate the volume of commercial bank re- 
Serves, were unable to control with any accuracy long-term interest 
rates. He could not make such a complaint in the United States today, 
but he might not be happy to know that the Federal Reserve is using 
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this newly developed power to hold interest rates at low levels and to 
assure the easy availability of investible funds despite the onrush 
of inflation. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to assess quantitatively the 
contribution that our low-interest, easy-money policy has made to the 
height and duration of inflation. Such an attempt would require, among 
other things, an estimate of the interest elasticity of private saving, 
private investment, and hoarding. A few relevant observations will, how- 
ever, be made. 

In the first place, the continued assurance of a liberal supply of 
loanable funds and money at low rates of interest which are kept 
stable or allowed to rise only within a very narrow range cannot fail 
to be an unstabilizing factor in an economy in which expectations con- 
cerning the marginal efficiency of capital fluctuate widely relative to the 
propensity to save. Such a policy is, of course, appropriate to a period 
when the marginal efficiency of capital is so low relative to the pro- 
pensity to save that investment and saving are equalized at a level of 
national income so low as to produce widespread unemployment. But 
it is not appropriate to a period in which the marginal efficiency of 
capital is so high relative to the propensity to save that saving and in- 
vestment can be equalized only at progressively higher inflationary 
levels of national income. To assure a liberal supply of credit at low 
interest rates in such a period is to say, in effect, that the inflation 
shall not be hindered by any increase in the cost or decrease in the 
availability of investible funds; despite any rise in the propensity to | 
consume, despite any increase in public and private demands for 
funds for investment spendings, despite any increase in the demand for 
money for transactions purposes as price levels rise, the Federal 
Reserve stands ready to assure an ample supply of low-cost money by 
issuing new money itself and by providing commercial banks with 
additional reserves to support new monetary issues by them. The 
rate of investment spendings need not be limited to the amounts the 
_ community is willing to save out of a given level of national money 
income, for the Federal Reserve must under its present policy create, 
ur pruvide reserves to permit the creation of, enough new money to 
meet the surplus demand. 

Such a policy seems beautifully designed to sustain continued infla- 
tion in an economy in which all the major groups—workers, farmers, 
and business enterprises—-attempt to maintain their real purchasing 
power at levels exceeding the available supply of goods and services 
by demanding increases of their money incomes to offset, or more 
than offset, each rise of prices. Economists have generally condemned 
as unstabilizing in its effects the Federal Reserve policy, enunciated in 
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the early nineteen-twenties, of “accommodating industry, agriculture, 
and commerce” at relatively stable rates of interest. But the present 
Federal Reserve policy of stabilizing yields on government securities at 
low levels produces comparable results. With demand uncontrolled, 
the Federal Reserve can stabilize interest rates at low levels only at 
the cost of losing control over the money supply. 

In the second place, I believe that the inflationary contribution of 
the present Federal Reserve policy is underestimated by those who 
concentrate their attention on interest rates rather than on the supply 
and availability of investible funds. Some appear to contend that low 
interest rales do not make much of a contribution to inflation, for they 
do not increase very much either the propensity to consume or the 
inducement to invest. I believe that this analysis is not correct. It seems 
to assume that the market for investible funds is perfectly competitive, 
with the supply of investible funds being rationed solely through in- 
creases and decreases of interest rates which are highly sensitive. It 
would be more realistic to recognize that many interest rates are rela- 
tively sluggish and that much of the rationing of credit is effected by 
non-price methods, such as the lender talking the borrower into taking 
a smaller or larger amount of credit than he asked for, the lender 
regretfully informing the borrower, “Sorry, but I’m loaned up,” tight- 
ening or relaxing standards of creditworthiness, refusal to underwrite 
a new security issue because “the present market is too tight,” and so 
on. A tight money policy by the Federal Reserve can have a much more 
restrictive effect on private Investment and on consumer borrowing 
than would be expected from a somewhat sluggish upward movement 
of the interest rate structure as the supply of investible funds is re- 
stricted. Conversely, the present easy money policy of the Federal 
Reserve probably enhances inflation more by assuring a highly ample 
supply and availability of loan funds than by maintaining interest rates 
at low depression levels. 


Conclusions 


Without attempting a full analysis of our war finance program, I 
should like to conclude with a few comments on the Federal Reserve’s 
support program since the end of the war. In the first place, it is im- 
possible to evaluate Federal Reserve policy without considering as 
well the attitudes and policies of the Treasury and Congress. Fedcral 
Reserve officials probably share the general fear of initiating policies 
that might prove to be too restrictive and that might precipitate the 
economy into deflation, but they seem to have less of a bias toward 
liberal credit than do the Treasury and Congress. The Treasury has 
displayed an understandable but probably not justifiable determina- 
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tion to hold down interest costs on the federal debt, and Congress has 
both feared that “prosperity” would be brought to an end and refused 
to use its taxation-spending powers to halt the inflation. So long as 
fiscal policy plays such an important role in our economy and is so 
closely related to the functioning of the monetary system, it is probably 
to be expected that Federal Reserve authorities will try to cooperate 
with fiscal authoritics and will be influenced by the attitudes of the 
executive and legislative departments. Most economists favor a co- 
ordination of fiscal and monetary policies, but they should recognize 
that recent experience emphasizes the difficulties of securing such 
coordination on a satisfactory basis. If Federal Reserve and fiscal 
authorities disagree, should the Federal Reserve insist on taking actions 
that would embarrass the fiscal authorities? Should the Treasury 
have veto or directive power over the Federal Reserve, or should the 
Federal Reserve have control over certain Treasury actions, such as 
determining interest rates on the federal debt? Should we establish 
an agency to coordinate fiscal and monetary policies? How can fiscal 
authorities be induced to pay more attention to the broad economic 
effects of their policies? To at least some extent, the unsatisfactory 
nature of our fiscal-monetary policy since the end of the war must be 
laid to the unsatisfactory division of authority between the Federal 
Reserve and those responsible for fiscal policy. 

In the second place, it is important to distinguish between a policy 
of maintaining a rigid pattern of yields on government securities and 
a policy of merely maintaining an orderly market for governments. As 
pointed out earlier, a policy of maintaining a rigid yield pattern or of 
holding the fluctuations of yields within narrow limits is likely to be 
incompatible with the maintenance of economic stability; for the cen- 
tral bank can achieve stability of interest rates only by surrendering 
its control over the money supply. On the other hand, the maintenance 
of an orderly market in governments need not conflict with the objec- 
tive of promoting economic stability if this is interpreted to mean that 
- the Federal Reserve should buy and sell securities in such a way as 
to promote orderly adjustments of security prices and yields. For 
example, under such a policy the Federal Reserve might sell securi- 
ties, or at least curtail its purchases, in order to establish higher yields 
but still prevent “disorderly” movements. Such a policy would be 
difficult to administer, however, and the Federal Reserve would have 
to choose between accuracy of its control over yield levels and accuracy 
of its control over the money supply. 

` In the third place, it is not at all clear just why Federal Reserve and 
Treasury officials have continued since the end of the war to peg 
yields on governments at low levels. Some of the frequently offered 
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justifications were given in an earlier section, but they may be ra- 
tionalizations rather than motivating reasons. These seem to boil down 
to three principal arguments: (1) Higher interest rates would increase 
costs to the Treasury, (2) Higher yields without higher coupon rates 
would: impose capital depreciation on institutional and individual 
holders of the government debt, and (3) Higher yield levels or the un- 
certainty attending the upward movement of yields, would increase 
the difficulty of private financing and might initiate a business reces- 
sion. These arguments are of varying weight and may indicate differ- 
ing policy decisions. 

The argument that yields should be pegged at low levels to keep 
down the cost of government is unconvincing, even if all outstanding 
governments were immediately refunded at higher interest rates so 
that the full burden of increased interest costs would be felt at once. 
(a) It does not follow that minimizing interest costs tends to keep down 
the total cost of government. With interest costs making up only about 
one-eighth of the total costs of the federal government, total govern- 
mental costs may actually be increased if the low-interest policy en- 
hances inflation significantly. (b) If it is felt that higher interest rates 
would be an “unjust” enrichment of the rentier class, the problem 
should be attacked through taxation rather than general credit policy. 
(c) Even if low interest rates do decrease total governmental costs, the 
avoidance of increased taxes for this purpose is less important than the 
promotion of economic stability. Interest costs are transfer rather than 
exhaustive payments, and the shifts of income involved in paying them 
out of higher tax collections are presumably less arbitrary than the 
shifts of wealth and income induced by inflation. 

Also unconvincing is the argument that yields on governments 
should be pegged at low levels to protect holders of government securi- 
ties against capital losses. (a) It is not clear that buyers of marketable 
government securities may properly ask for protection against a de- 
preciation of their securities in terms of money. (b) The policy of pre- 
venting securities from depreciating in terms of money has not pro- 
tected bondholders against loss of purchasing power. Many holders of 
the federal debt would probably be injured less by a decline in the 
monetary value of their bonds than by the loss of purchasing power 
induced by the continuance of easy-money. In general, it seems unwise 
to employ general credit policy to protect bondholders against capital 
losses in terms of money if this enhances inflation and reduces the 
purchasing power of all groups with relatively fixed money incomes. 
(c) It is not necessary to peg yields at low levels to protect holders of 
governments against capital losses in terms of money; the alternative 
is to refund the outstanding governments by issuing new securities with 
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coupon rates high enough to enable the sccurities to sell at par value in 
the face of the lightened credit conditions imposed by the Federal 
Reserve in the pursuance of its function of general economic stabiliza- ` 
tion. I am not convinced that the government is under any moral 
obligation to protect the holders of its obligations against capital losses 
in terms of money, but if this is to be our national policy it should 
be accomplished through appropriate adjustments of coupon rates 
rather than by having the Federal Reserve relinquish its control over 
the money supply in order to maintain a pattern of interest rates estab- 
lished by the Treasury at some time in the past. Such a policy would 
require that coupon rates on federal obligations be changed from time 
to time, perhaps frequently, and would probably be criticized by the 
Treasury, Congress and perhaps some investors who are accustomed 
to dealing in the conventional types of government securities. But 
policy should recognize that stability of bond prices, stability of coupon 
rates, and the maintenance of effective control over the money supply 
will at times be incompatible with each other in our economy. In my 
opinion it is of first importance that the Federal Reserve regain its 

‘freedom to control the money supply in the interest of economic 
stabilization, so that either the stability of government bond prices or 
the stability of coupon rates on those bonds should be sacrificed. 

The third argument for continuing an extremely easy money policy 
since the end of the war-—that higher yields would increase the diffi- 
culty of private financing and might initiate a business recession—is 
also unconvincing. It does have the merit of dealing with the objective, 
economic stabilization, that should be the primary concern of a central 
bank, but I do not believe that this objective would have indicated the 
assurance of an unlimited supply of low-cost money during the postwar 
period, and I suspect that Federal Reserve officials would not have 
thought so either if they had not been swayed by considerations related 
to holding down interest costs to the Treasury and protecting holders of 
government securities against capital depreciation. The Federal Reserve 
frequently tightened credit to halt overexpansions before the Great De- 
pression, and it must have recognized that the slowing down of infla- 
tion during the postwar period required some restriction of private 
investment spendings so long as the propensity to consume remained 
high and government spendings for domestic and foreign purposes 
continued to be large. It is true, of course, that general credit restric- 
tions are difficult to administer with precision and that they may not 
merely halt inflation but also precipitate a decline, but it does not 
follow that during a period of a high propensity to consume, large 
government spendings, and a very high marginal efficiency of capital 
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it is necessary to assure an unlimited supply of low-cost funds in order 
to avoid a cumulative decline of economic activity. 
_ The growth of the federal debt to $250 billion so that it equals 
one and a half times all other outstanding debt obligations does repre- 
sent a marked change in our financial structure and gives rise to diffi- 
cult problems of debt management. Yields on governments will prob- 
ably continue for some time to dominate yields on private obligations. 
This, however, is no valid argument for maintaining an unvarying in- 
terest rate structure. A monetary policy aimed at securing economic 
stability requires control of the volume of investible funds, and with 
a widely varying demand this will sometimes mean variable interest 
rates. If, as a matter of national policy, we decide to continue protect- 
ing holders of governments against capital losses in terms of money, 
we should do so by varying the amount of interest paid to them, not by 
having the Reserve Banks passively monetize all the federal debt 
offered to them at a virtually invariable structure of interest rates. 


THE LAW AND ECONOMICS OF BASING POINTS: 
' APPRAISAL AND PROPOSALS 


By J. M. Crarx* 


Introduction 


A crucial step toward clarifying the present state of the law is to 
distinguish two central issues: that of the non-base mill charging 
“phantom freight,” appearing most clearly when there is a single 
basing point; and that of freight absorption by base mills, which would 
appear in isolation if every mill were a base mill? The glucose cases 
dealt with the first issue and explicitly reserved the second. The cement 
case was argued mainly on the second issue. 

In the issue of the non-base mill, the writer has reservations as to the 
legal reasoning used to deal with it in the glucose cases, but agrees 
with the probable economic result, assuming that reasonable latitude 
is afforded for differences between different mill or base prices, and 
for competitive freight absorption. As to freight absorption, he dissents 
(as will appear) from the legal reasoning on which Mr. Justice Black 
chose to rest his interpretation of the Robinson-Patman Act in the 
cement case, and sees objections to the resulting situation. These in- 
clude not only serious uncertainty as to what the law requires, but 
- inherent difficulty of clarifying it in a way that would avoid dangers 
of unduly rigid interpretation and enforcement, bringing unforeseen 
consequences, and likely to entail costs out of proportion to probable 
benefits. Objections apply also to law-making power exercised by the 
Federal Trade Commission, without proper accountability for the 
risky legal and economic doctrines it is free to employ. 


* The author’s past connections with the basing point question (now all terminated) 
include participation in the NRA study of iron and steel basing pulnt pricing. Subse- 
quently, he was engaged with Professor A. R. Burns to make an impartial report on the 
pricing system in cement, final completion of which was forestallerl hy the Federal 
-Trade Commissiuu’s complaint against the cement industry, after which he consulted 
with counsel for the Cement Institute. He is aware of no present obstacles to his speak- 
ing with complete freedom, as an unattached individual. 


*The reader should note that I speak of “phantom freight” only with reference to 
that charged by a non-base mill at points that are nearer to it, freightwise, than they 
are to the base that governs the delivered price. “Freight absorption,” as here used, 
refers to a base mill, reaching out to sell in areas where the delivered price is governed 
by another base; and the first mill must accept a mill net less than its own base 
price in order to sell there. So used, the terms have unambiguous meaning. As some- 
times used, the distinction becomes clouded, because base prices at different bases may 
or may not be equal, and a non-base mill may or may not be regarded as the limiting 
case of a base mill with a base price so high as to be inoperative. 
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But he is seriously concerned that something should’ be attempted 
to make competitive pressures on prices stronger than they are under 
full-dress basing point pricing, with the appurtenances that commonly 
go with it. Therefore, he would be opposed to new legislation that 
would legalize such pricing as it has existed in the past. Some modifying 
legislation may be called for; but it should be approached with great 
caution not to destroy power of regulation, finally achieved in this 
field. The need may depend on the success with which the difficulties of 
clarification are met. 

What is happening has the effect of regulation of trade practices. I 
believe this is.not incidental to conspiracy, as Commission representa- 
tives maintain; but that allegations of conspiracy, including collusion 
inferred from similar acts, are mainly enabling instruments to validate 
orders changing trade practices. But probably neither the Commission 
nor the industries affected are eager for the Commission to take over 
the full responsibility and authority of positive administrative control 
in this field. So the method remains a hybrid, of the baffling sort in 
which years are spent arguing everything about the case except the 
effects (legal and economic) of the order that will finally be issued. 
During the basic litigation, economic considerations are elbowed out 
or distorted by legalistic exigencies, both sides probably producing 
about equally bad or irrelevant or one-sided economics. Since serious 
and realistic consideration of the effects of an order cannot begin 
until after the order is issued, economic analysis is backward, though 
the heart of legality in these cases is economic. This is unfortunate, 
but it seems to be the way our present system works.’ 


The Glucose Cases and the Non-Base Mill 


In the glucose cases, the legal reasoning by which the decisions are 
supported appears fairly distinct from the real economic reason why 
the cases were decided as they were, which is barely indicated but not 
explicitly formulated. In terms of their legal reasoning, these cases 
seem to outlaw the non-base mill for the future, condemning the mill 
that has made no attempt to set up a bona fide base price of its own. 
A possible exception is the case of a mill which has had a base price, 


*From the above, it is evident that my views meet one test of objectivity—they ` 
will satisfy neither side. After the strong presentation of the anti-basing-point case by 
Professor Frank A. Fetter and Mr. Corwin D Edwards (in this Review, December, 
1948, pp. 815-42) there is room for a contribution that would do something to redress 
the balance. This, and an invitation from the editor of this Review, have tempted me to 
enter the discussion, contrary to my former intention to stay out. But my views 
clearly disqualify me from presenting the basing point side of the case. If I advertised 
to do so, or were so advertised by others, it would be a fraud on the industries 
involved. The only reason for dwelling on this is that, I have been so advertised in the 
past, when my views were essentially the same as now, 
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but has become a non-base mill through a reduction of the base prices 
.of surrounding mills, to a point at which the first mill’s base price 
- no longer makes the delivered price to any destination. 

One dubious legal argument, peculiar to these cases, seems not 
necessary to the decision reached. The Corn Products case involved a 
company owning a base mill at Chicago and also a non-base mill at 
Kansas City. In this situation, there was no defense of the non-base 
mill’s pricing as being made “in good faith to meet an equally Jow 
price of a competitor.” in the Staley case, involving an independently 
owned mill at Decatur, Illinois, it was held that it could not take ad- 
vantage of the same defense (hereinafter called the “good-faith 
defense”) because the price structure it was meeting—that of the 
company owning mills at Chicago and Kansas City—had been shown to 
be illegally discriminatory. Thus the Decatur mill was held to be 
discriminating in favor of points nearer freightwise to Chicago than to 
Decatur, without benefit of the good-faith defense; though the price 
structure it was meeting was held to be discriminatory only against 
points nearer freightwise to Kansas City than to Chicago. On a large 
part of its sales, the Decatur mill was meeting prices quite properly 
based on Chicago. And once the Kansas City mill became a base, this 
particular defect in the Decatur mill’s defense would be cured for the 
whole area. 

What would remain would be, first, the holding that this defense 
is available only to a mill that has shown deference to the prima facie 
case against price discrimination by setting up some bona fide mill 
price of its own. Second, if it did that, its freedom to absorb freight 
would be subject to the interpretation of the cement case. 

As distinct from this legalistic reasoning, the real economic basis for 
the decisions seems to be implicit in the Court’s acceptance of the 
idea that customers near the non-base mill are deprived of those natural 
advantages of geographical location to which they are entitled. This 
expresses the common man’s sense of equity in this matter, and it seems 
highly probable that it accounts for the tight or strained construction 
put on the statutory provisions the Court had to rule on. The implica- 
tions are not spelled out, but are pregnant. They assert, on behalf of 
the customer located near an isolated producer, a right to price treat- 
ment better than the minimum which competition, necessarily competi- 
tion of relatively distant rivals, would of itself enforce in his behalf. 
This customer is, to a limited extent, at the discretion of the limited or 
partial “natural monopoly of location” held by the producer who has 
no closely adjacent competitors. The doctrine of “natural geographical 
advantages” seems to assert, in effect, that this limited natural monopoly 
of location is, like other natural monopolics, affected with a public in- 
terest. This, in connection with the Robinson-Patman Act, affords a 
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basis for an unconditional requirement that there must be some dona 
fide and substantial area of uniform mill-net pricing (or possibly, as 
suggested above, there must at least kave been such an area). 

This implies a limitation on the freedom of the isolated mill to choose 
its mill price or base price. It is not to be presumed that it must equal 
the mill price or base price of any one of its competitors, despite impli- 
cations that might be drawn from language in the glucose cases which 
makes discrimination begin at the midpoint, freightwise, between two ~ 
producers. Compulsory flat equality of mill prices would be one way 
of stultifying competition, as no economist needs to be told who is 
familiar with oligopoly theory; and it is not proper to infer that the 
Court intended to require it. One producer must be free to reduce his 
mill price without knowing that all others are legally required to follow 
suit instantly, and it would seem that he must be free to raise it on the 
same conditions. But he cannot safely raise it so high, relative to his 
surrounding competitors, that it covers only a nominal area, and would 
therefore appear as an evasion of the rule in these cases. This leaves 
the maximum allowable mill price indefinite, but indicates the kind 
of considerations that will sway the Court in ruling on the point. 

This theory of affectation with a public interest appears, in principle, 
defensible, but might point to an undesired kind of regulation. If 
the glucose cases stood alone, or if freight absorption (as distinct 
from phantom freight) were still freely possible, they might lead to an 
interesting and novel type of hybrid, quasi-public-utility maximum- 
price control, with cost figures presented to sustain the burden of 
proof that would lie against any base price so high as to cover a 
suspiciously small area, and thus to be open to the charge of evading the 
principle of the glucose cases. Instances are conceivable, though per- 
haps exceptional, in which an economically serviceable plant, in order 
to make a fair return, might need all the income it could get from a 
price structure that would come close to that of a non-base mill. 

But if the effect of the cement case is to abolish freight absorption 
or reduce it to a more or less negligible role, that will automatically set 
a more effective limit on relatively high base prices; and the potential 
venture into direct base-price control will not materialise. The hard- 
pressed mill which needs a high base price, plus very extensive freight 
absorption, would be debarred from this way of meeting its difficulties. 
The long-run effect of the glucose cases, then, is dependent on that of 
the cement case. 


Freight Absorption: the Cement Case and Its Interpretation 


Six points, made against “systematic” freight absorption, may be 
distinguished. (1) On the facts of the case, it has been used as an instru- 
ment of collusive action impairing competition in price; and the instru- 
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ment, so abused, should be barred. (2) Collusive or coercive tactics 
have in fact been used to implement and police it. (3) It is of such 
nature that such tactics are required to maintain it in effect. (4) It is 
“inherently monopolistic.” (5) It is discriminatory. under Section 2 of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and on the facts of the case, the burden 
of proof under the good-faith defense has not been sustained. (6) The 
good-faith defense is not available to any general practice, but merely 
to the meeting of “individual competitive situations.” Points (1), (2), 
and (5) hinge on the facts of the particular case, but the others are 
general; and the state of the law depends on how far these general 
. contentions have been sustained and are now the law of the land. 

Charges under the Robinson-Patman Act are general in that they 
do not expressly require a showing of collusive action; and point (6), 
‘ which Mr. Justice Black upheld in the cement case, is perhaps the 
most general of all. Chief Justice Stone, in the Staley case, had said: 
“But it does not follow that respondents may never absorb freight. .. .” 
Mr. Justice Black, in the cement case, does not quite reverse this, but 
transforms it into a finding that it does follow that respondents may 
not continuously absorb freight. He holds that the glucose cases decided 
that the good-faith defense was not available to any basing point sys- 
tem; a single producer loses its benefit if he absorbs freight “con- 
stantly,” and all lose it if each makes some freight-absorbing sales, since 
that is “evidence of the employment of the multiple basing point system 
—as a practice rather than to meet ‘individual competitive situations.’ ” 
This, he says, applies even if there is no phantom freight, only freight 
absorption.® 

Thus he supports his holding that the glucose cases control the 
cement case, despite Chief Justice Stone’s reservation. This seems an 
unwarranted extension of Chief Justice Stone’s remark about emphasis- 
ing individual situations, which is already satisfied by requiring verifica- 
tion of the particular price that is being met. 

The effect uf this ruling hinges on whether it is conditioned on 
an independent finding ‘of collusive action, or whether, as seems likely, 
it makes freight absorption, if prevalent to the degree described, im itself 
evidence of such constructive collusion or common following of a prac- 
tice as would forfeit the benefit of the good-faith defense.* In the 
latter case, we now have the spectacle, strange in American law, of the 
legality of A’s act being at the mercy of what B may independently do; 

* Federal Trade Commission vs. Cement Institute ef ol, October term, 1947, nos. 23-34, 
separate print, pp. 37-40, 


‘While Section 2 of the Robinson-Patman Act is not contingent on collusion, collu- 
sion would naturally forfeit the good-faith defense; and the Commission so framed 
its cement order, which the Court is here upholding, as to apply only to common action. 
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and of a right, in theory equally available to all, not only emasculated 

by procedural obstacles, but legally voided if all take advantage of it, 

even to a limited extent, and with or without joint action.” In that case, 

it is my layman’s conviction that this is bad law, perhaps of the kind’ 
which hard cases proverbially make. There is ground for holding 

that, without common action, freight absorption would be less precisé. 

No sound ground has been established for holding that it would not 

still be general. 

This theory of inferred common action robs of meaning the position 
frequently expressed on behalf of the Commission, that freight absorp- 
tion is not per se illegal, because the Commission has dismissed cases 
in which there was basing point pricing but no showing of collusion. 
The point is: was this dismissal a mere exercise of discretionary leniency 
in cases it could win if it chose, under the doctrine of the cement case? 
Legality is one thing and discretionary leniency another. 

But there is one feature of the glucose cases that clearly does not 
carry over to the issue of freight absorption. Discrimination, to be ` 
illegal, must be calculated to injure competition. The kind of injury 
held to exist in the glucose cases was that suffered by a candy-maker 
who had to pay more for his glucose than his competitors, because he \ 
was far from a base mill, though near a non-base mill. It is the kind of 
injury that results from “phantom freight” and not from freight- 
absorption under a multiple-base system. For “phantom freight” 
directly affects the relative prices paid by different customers in compe- 
tition with one another, and freight absorption does not. If freight ab- 
sorption, as such, injures competition, the injury is of a totally differ- 
ent sort from that held to exist in the glucose cases. Therefore, the 
ruling of the cement case, under the Robinson-Patman Act, rested not 
only on the glucose cases but on an independent holding that freight 
absorption impairs competition between the sellers (as distinct from. 
that between the customers) through the “matching of prices” which it 
brings about, when systematically practiced. 

It is interesting that the company is wrong if it meets a competitor’s 
actual, but discriminatory, price; and if it meets a calculated price of 
the sort the base mill could make without discriminating (base price 
plus freight), then it is wrong again unless it takes pains enough to 
verify whether this price actually exists. Between the two rulings, the 
good-faith defense seems to be squeezed fairly flat. Professor Fetter 
attempts to eliminate it completely, this being necessary to his conten- 
tion that the law now requires uniform f.o.b. mill pricing; and two of 


"The analogy of obstructing traffic by standing on the sidewalk, of which the same 
thing is true, does not present comparable interests or exposures. 
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his positions do substantial violence to historical fact. He treats Scc- 
tion 2(b) of the Robinson-Patman Act as a new provision, and states 
that it was ingeniously devised and “smuggled into the bill,” by or on 
behalf of the basing point interests. The fact is that this subsection 
was an amended version of a provision of the Clayton Act of 1914 
(as Fetter had himself stated five pages earlier).7 And the nature of 
the amendment was to burden the former exemption with such heavy 
procedural obstacles as to make it of extremcly doubtful effect. It makes 
“discrimination” prima facie unlawful, and this has been held to include 
freight absorption. Under the good-faith defense, it puts the burden of 
proof on the industry to rebut this prima facie presumption, including 
the burden of proving “good-faith,” and it makes the burden more 
exacting by substituting ‘‘an equally low price of a competitor” for the 
` more general phrase, “to meet competition.” If counsel for basing point 
interests devised this amendment to increase the protection of his 
clients, his sanity should be inquired into. It was this “smuggled” 
amendment that facilitated the throwing-out of the good-faith defense 
in the cases under consideration. 

Another erroneous statement of material bearing on this subject is in 
connection with Fetter’s argument that the prima facie case against 
discrimination could not be rebutted (not even if the statute says it 
can) by showing that it was done “to meet an equally low price” previ- 
ously made by a competitor, “for this is always the motive of discrimi- 
nation.” The fact is that it is not always the motive. In the period 
when the Clayton Act of 1914 was being debated, the kind of geo- 
graphical price discrimination that was fresh in the public mind was 
the kind of predatory local price-cutting brought out in the Standard 
Oil case of 1911, through which independents were ruined by locally 
concentrated price-cutting that did not stop with meeting their prices, 
but was aggressive in setting prices below theirs, and which they could 
not meet. The imposing of “punitive bases,” alleged in the. cement 
case, is essentially similar, indicating that this issue is not exclusively 
ancient history. It is this kind of aggressive discrimination, not covered 
by the good-faith defense, which the clause was most clearly intended to 
prohibit. 

"TI take this occasion to express publicly my sincere congratulations to Professor 
Fetter on what is in considerable part a well and valiantly earned personal triumph 
in an attack on a far-from-perfect condition. It has been a matter of personal 
regret that I was forced to disagree with so much of his argument and his concept 


of the desired remedy; mixed with intellectual enjoyment of a very pretty clash be- 
tween incompatible concepts of method. 


. 'F, A. Fetter, “Exit Basing Point Pricing,’ Am. Econ Rev., Vol XXXVII, No. 5, 
Dec., 1948, pp. 816, 821. 


"fetter, of. cit., p. $22. 
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It prohibited (predatory) beating of the other’s price, and exempted 
meeting it. With only a procedural change in the statute, it is now 
construed to prohibit meeting (if sufficiently prevalent) while occasional 
beating of the other’s price reduces the legal danger. What made the 
inversion? Simply the Commission’s theory of what impairs competi- 
tion, plus its theory of inferred common action. These theories make the 
law. Such latitude, alarming as it is to a lawyer, is needed, because 
impairment of competition cannot be defined by mechanical rules 
describing the form of a trade practice. But the process now in effect 
lacks essentials of “due process” appropriate to such powerful Com- 
mission law-making. 

The issue is interestingly complicated by one further consideration. 
If, in this type of industry, there had been found leading cases—ad- 
mittedly unlikely—in which producers generally and voluntarily fol- 
lowed uniform mill pricing, I am sure that the resulting division of 
selling areas among producers, plus sporadic high prices to buyers in 
scarcity areas, forced to import from a distance, would have led to 
complaints; and the authorities would, or could, have found that this 
price structure, and division of the field, could not be maintained with- 
out collusive action, the individual incentive to absorb freight being 
so strong. The moral is uncertain, but not wholly reassuring to those 
who are relying on uniform mill pricing as the one legally safe course. 
It merely ranks, along with deliberate diversity of pricing practice, ` 
as the most nearly safe course. 


Freight Absorption: Mr. Edward’s Interpretation of the Effect of 
the Cement Decision 


It seems that Mr. Edwards reflects more accurately than Professor 
Fetter the present state of the law, including its ambiguity and un- 
certainty. He sees, as still permissible, some undefined scope for freight 
absorption, much reduced and not “systematic” but capable of covering 
a “considerable number of instances,” and not limited to “isolated and 
sporadic transactions” (despite the language of the cement decision). 
At the same time he admits that, for industries that have been following 
basing point pricing, any practice that would produce a similar result - 
——as extensive freight absorption would do—is “hazardous,” even if 
done without collusion. Yet Mr. Edwards states: “There is nothing but 
business policy to require these sellers—both those who are under 
orders by the Commission and those who are respondents in cases not 
yet decided—to adhere to a rigid f.o.b. mill pricing system.” Is this a 
Criticism or a warning? He is inviting the companies to incur admitted 
legal hazards to test the meaning of the law in what is likely to prove 
the expensive way, by absorbing freight until the Commission “cracks 
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down.” Elsewhere, he has indicated that a producer is safer if he some- 
_ times beats the other price, instead of meeting it, thus forfeiting the 
good-faith defense in the not-too-certain hope of meeting the Commis- 
sion’s alternative test, of not impairing competition.® 

The discussion contains suggestions of two different, and to some 
extent incompatible, limitations on price-meeting (or matching). One 
results from the irregularity and uncertainty incident to abolishing’ 
freight-rate conversion books, and letting customers use their own 
truck and water transport.*° The other would result from limiting 
freight absorption to cases in which the seller has collected and pre- 
served evidence verifying the price he is meeting; 40 meet the burden of 
proof under Section 2 (b). This would be practicable chiefly in cases 
where rail freight is used. In the other cases there would often be no 
knowable price to which the concession could be equated, so the good- 
faith defense would not be available. But that has nothing to do with 
whether they are cases in which freight absorption would be monopo- 
listic; in fact, they include precisely the kinds of*cases in which the 
Commission has been hoping to jar loose more active price competition ` 
by introducing irregularity or uncertainty as to what the competitor 
has to meet, and so making oligopoly less “perfect.” The discriminator 
‘would have to trust that the Commission would hold that this kind of 
discrimination does not lessen or injure competition. 

Another suggestion, growing out of Mr. Edwards’ remarks on the 
present situation, is that freight absorption is permissible when it is a 
favor to a buyer.who cannot get supplies from a nearby mill. That is, 
it is justified in cases in which the seller has no normal economic 
incentive to make the concession, because he can get the business 
without doing so. The suggestion that this situation might be met by 
sellers exchanging customers is rational, but collusive, hence would be 
done at the peril of-antitrust action. 

Another implication derivable from arguments ied in the cases 
is that freight absorption is all right if only one producer does it, 
but becomes wrong if his competitors do the same thing in his terri- 
tory, because then the discrimination becomes “mutual,” and acquires 
a constructively collusive character. A final rule is purely quantita- 
tive: a little freight absorption is all right; but if it becomés wide- 
spread, it will be held to be “systematic” and therefore wrong. For 
this reason it seems clearly unsafe for a producer to absorb freight in 
all the cases in which verification of the competitor’s price is feasible. 
I submit that these do not add up to a clarification of the distinction, 

fo address before anti-trust section, New York Bar Association, J anuary 26, i949, 

Section 2k of the Federal Trade Commission cement order seems aimed to pro- 
tect diversion-in-transit, but is obscure, so long as delivered prices are permitted. 


go 
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between competitive and non-competitive freight absorption: between 
the allowable and the legally dangerous. 


Economic Effects: Lessening or Injuring Competition 


In the construction of the law, the concept of “injury” to competi- 
fion seems to have been used to refer to the competition between cus- 
tomers, while the concept of “lessening” refers to the competition be- 
tween the sellers, though it is presumably an injurious lessening that 
is aimed at. This is a question of economics; but to discuss it rationally, 
it is necessary to get rid of some of the extreme or confused contentions 
used on both sides. On one side, is the confusion between action to 
maintain uniformity in methods of deriving delivered prices from base 
prices, and collusive fixing of base prices themselves; or the identifica- 
tion of “price-matching” with monopoly, by assumption. To assume— 
as is persistently done—that the two are identical or inseparable, fore- 
closes the real economic question, of the effect of “systematic” freight 
absorption in a basing point setting, on the forces that play on the 
setting of base prices. On the other side, is the confusion involved in 
the contention that abolition of freight absorption would set up “local 
monopolies.” This again forecloses the same real economic question of 
the effect on the competitive forces that play on prices; and also the 
same question with respect to “service.” Under widespread meeting or 
“matching” of prices, conipetition in service is very active, perhaps 
overstimulated. Under uniform mill pricing, it would be active only 
at the borders of market areas, and the benefits might not spread to 
customers in the interiors of the market areas in the same way that 
price benefits would. So there is more ground for speaking of local 
monopolies in service than in price, as resulting from uniform mill 
pricing; and competition in service is not to be dismissed as necessarily 
unimportant. It is, of course, only part of the picture. 

The real economic question may be approached via the much-used 
letter in which John Treanor stated, “that ours is an industry above 
ali others that cannot stand free competition, that must systematically 
restrain competition or be ruined... .”"* Edwards indicates the usual 
construction placed on this expression by using the word “avoid” in 
the next sentence as synonymous with “restrain.” That was not Mr. 
Treanor’s conception. The “restraint” he contemplated consisted simply 
of assuring such orderliness of pricing that a producer would know 
the price he had to meet. Lacking this, competition took on a character 
of piecemeal erosion, carrying prices to bankruptcy levels when capacity 
was excessive—as it was a large part of the time in such a fluctuating 


“ Edwards, of. cit., p. 830. 
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industry as cement—and bankruptcy did not take the bankrupt 
capacity out of the industry, but left it as a chronic threat to stand- 
ards. If he knew what he had to meet, he was willing to compete and 
be competed with, asking no further “restraint”; and he conceived this 
as fair competition.” 

Economists will, of course, point out, correctly, that this describes 
a condition bringing into play the “oligopoly” principle whereby price 
reductions are deterred by the certainty that they will be met; and 
a good many of them will further hold, incorrectly, that in this case 
price tends in practice to a level identical with that of monopoly. This 
is one more instance in which neither side is unqualifiedly right. Mr. 
Treanor’s view was one-sided or incomplete in accepting oligopoly as 
equivalent to healthy competition; his opponents are one-sided in 
ignoring the reality of the threat of “cutthroat competition” which 
concerned him, and in assuming the identity of oligopoly with monop- 
oly. : 

Agreements fixing prices are not the real issue; they are equally 
illegal under any form of pricing structure. An order to change the 
form of pricing structure would not prevent such agreements. But it 
might alter the degree of competitive pressure exerted on producers 
who are setting their prices without agreeing on them. And it fore- 
closes part of the economic inquiry if one assumes at the start that 
any mitigation, from the most extreme degree of pressure possible, is 
necessarily injurious and illegal. 

One might start such a comparison of different forms of pricing by 
assuming half a dozen or more producers, all located at the same point 
of origin. They will meet one another’s prices. Barring a quite limited 
amount of (temporarily) secret “chiseling,” any producer reducing his 
price will expect it to be met, down to something close to his rivals’ 
marginal costs (which are less than average costs) but a price increase 
is not sure to be met. The upshot is that the competitive incentive to 
reduce prices stops at something that may be called a quasi-monopoly 
level; but there is no dependable mechanism for raising them if they 
get below this level, as they might through rising costs or otherwise. 
So they are likely to be sticky at some indeterminate point which may 
be lower, but not higher, than the theoretical quasi-monopoly level. 
This, in turn, may approach either the competitive or the monopoly 


"(bis letter, be it noted, was written under NRA, when the official theory was that 
competition was “injured” when it became destructively severe, and that approved codes 
of fair competition were exempt from anti-trust laws. The ex post facto disregarding 
of this exemption, illustrated by the use made of this letter as evidence, has backfired. 
as will be seen, stultifying trade-practice conference procedure. 
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level”? One important mitigating factor arises from the widespread 
practice of unpublicized shading of openly quoted prices, which may 
be tolerated within limits, or may ultimately be regularized by a formal 
price reduction. This price-shading may involve discrimination, es- 
pecially in favor of large and powerful customers, and therefore may 
incur legal danger; but if it is not too narrowly confined in this way, 
it may be the most active channel of price competition. 

This may be taken as the type of the oligopoly situation pertinent 
to this class of industries. It is sheltered from tendencies to cutthroat 
competition by the foreknowledge that price reductions will be met, 
and this shelter is not guaranteed to stop at an economically correct 
price; but it is less powerful than monopoly, and has nothing inherently 
illegal about it. Now suppose these producers to be spatially separated, 
each with a base price which he is free to raise or lower, and each 
free to absorb freight. This creates another variant of the oligopoly 
situation. Is it closer to monopoly, or farther from it, than the first? 
The answer seems to be that it is closer in some respects and farther 
away in others. It is closer in that, if one producer raises his base 
price, the resulting increased delivered prices will be met by most 
of the competitors making freight-absorbing sales in the area where 
his base controls the delivered price. (They will be met, except for 
price-shading or “chiselling”.) It is probably closer in that the pro- 
ducer whose preferred price is the lowest is not in a position to set 
a ceiling on the base prices of his competitors; each is more nearly 
free to follow his own bent in this respect. But the situation is farther 
from monopoly in that a reduced base price may discourage some of 
the more distant competitors from selling in those parts of the first 
mill’s selling area where heavy freight absorption would be required. 

In theoretical terms, this represents an individual demand schedule 
flatter than the general industry schedule, but still with considerable 

For this purpose the “quasi-monopoly” level could most pertinently be defined as 
the maximum profit level as seen by and for one producer who expects to keep about 
his existing share of total sales in the industry. This would differ from producer to producer, 
according to their costs, and more particularly according to the long-run or short-run 
perspective in which they view the effect of price on sales for the industry, and on 
the likelihood of attracting new capacity into the industry, and thus reducing the 
“shares” (no agreement on quotas implied) of the existing producers. The longer the 
perspective envisioned, the closer the result comes to the price of theoretical competi- 
tion. Also, one producer may hope to gain “good-will,” or a large long-term contract 
by initiating a reduction, even if met. The price for the group will be determined by 
the producer whose circumstances and perspective lead him to set the lowest “quasi- ` 
monopoly price.” He will veto an increase above this level by refusing to follow it. 
Even below this, an increase initiated by one producer may not be followed by the 


others. The rationale of meeting an increase may be a case to which the Neumann- 
Morgenstern chess-game method of analysis is pertinent. 
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slope (slope defined as ratio of change in one producer’s base price to 
change in his physical volume of sales—both measured percentage- 
wise—other producers’ base prices being unchanged). But in this kind 
of case, a horizontal or near-horizontal individual demand curve brings 
about the oligopoly effect, because producers know, or soon find out, 
that a price reduction will be met. A ‘rational economic objective could 
be theoretically defined as an individual demand curve with a slope 
such that the price yielding maximum profit above short-run marginal 
cost would be approximately sufficient to cover total cost, on the 
average of fluctuations.** l 
There is bound to be a zone of uncertainty and resulting indeter- 
minateness, and this zone is essential to avoiding a dilemma inherent 
in this situation. Without it, if price were above the equilibrium- 
level, there is no dependable incentive to reduce it, since a reduction 
is sure to be met. In a theoretical model of this sort, active price com- 
petition can go on when price is between the upper limit, where a 
reduction is sure to be met, and the lower limit where a reduction 
would be unprofitable,-even if not met. The economically desirable 
range of slopes of the individual demand curves of the different pro- 
ducers is one such that the zone of uncertainty whether a price re- 
duction be met, will extend up as far as prices are likely to go, and 
down as far as the desirable competitive level of price; because it 
-is within this zone that competition acts effectively to reduce prices. 
This does not depend on whether the businessmen concerned analyse 
their actions in these theoretical terms—they obviously do not—the 
question is merely how they react to a rival’s reduction of price. This 
formulation is suggested, not merely for its bearing on the basing 
point question, but as a general modification of the theory of oligopoly. 
From this standpoint, we may look at uniform f.o.b. mill pricing 
to see what sort of slopes it is likely to give to individual demand 
curves and whether it is likely to approximate the economically de- 
sirable range. If so, it might utilize the spatial separations of the mills 
to bring about a more effective form of competition than would pre- 
vail if they were all at one location. That seems to he what Professor 
Fetter has been aiming at. A realistic answer to this question would 
involve an enormous amount of factual investigation, since it depends 
on the geographical distribution of demand. If demand is sparse in 
areas potentially accessible to more than one producer, the slope is 


“Tt is evident that the writer does not adhere to the theory that price should always 
be equal to short-run marginal cost. This is hardly the place to discuss that entire 
theory, which would require tax-subsidized deficits, and therefore is not an appropriate 
standard to introduce into anti-trust policy. 
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relatively steep. If, in such a potentially competitive area, there is 
a concentration of demand so great that several sellers find it necessary 
to secure a share of it, the decisive portion of the curve will be hori- 
zontal, each producer will know a price reduction will be met, and the 
oligopoly situation will result. The eastern coastal area has had this 
character for the potash industry, and it has been claimed that the 
Detroit market has the same character for some steel products, so 
that for these products “Detroit minus” would take the place of 
“Pittsburgh plus.” If there are several such concentrations in de- 
batable territory, the curves may be broken into horizontal stretches 
connected by sloping segments. And the curves of different producers 
will differ. 

A simplified model, which might roughly approximate the average 
from which particular cases depart, could be constructed by assuming 
uniform distribution of demand in two-dimensional areas, disregarding 
possibility that price moves will be met, and making realistic assump- 
tions as to the relation of transportation cost (or more strictly, added 
cost of added distance) to total cost, and of short-run marginal cost 
of production to total cost. Such a model, with figures pertinent to 
the cement industry, yields individual demand curves with slopes 
such that the competitive equilibrium price, while above short-run 
marginal cost, would be considerably below total cost. 

This strongly suggests the further conclusion that, when prices are 
at or above total costs, producers would soon learn that any reduction 
would be met, and the stickiness characteristic of oligopoly would re- 
sult. Then the hope of establishing more active price competition would 
be disappointed, possibly after a transition period of destructive price 
warfare during the first “buyers market.” This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the fact that price-shading could not be concealed, except 
at points on the precise boundaries of the marketing areas of different 
producers; thus increasing the certainty that price reductions would 
be met. The chief qualification on this conclusion is the effect of 
changes taking place from season to season in the geographical dis- 
tribution of demand, which might lead to fresh efforts to alter the 
boundaries of established selling areas from time to time. The effect 
of this seems conjectural. Equally conjectural is the expected stimu- 
lus to the setting-up of small independent plants, if they are deprived 
of the privilege of setting a high base price and absorbing freight, 

"TA few of these practical considerations are listed, but not explored, in my article: 
“Imperfect Competition Theory and Basing-Point Problems,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. 


XXXIII, No. 2, (June, 1943), pp. 284, 295-06. This refers also to Smithies’ “Aspects of the 
Basing-Point System,” in this Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4 (December, 1942), pp. 423-40. 
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in their early days. More likely is a stimulus to large companies to 
establish branch plants, and an advantage for existing chain mills.”® 

Cross-freighting of truly standardized products would be eliminated 
(except for cases of local shortage leading buyers to be willing to 
pay excess freight, as buyers are at present). As indicating the im- 
portance of this saving, Mr. Edwards suggests that the Federal Trade 
Commission in 1932 made an estimate of unnecessary freight for 
cement, and found it about 24 cents a barrel. This gives an exaggerated 
impression. Freight on the finished product is a larger element in final 
cost for cement than for steel or probably most other products, and 
-freight absorption was substantially greater in 1932 than in years 
of more normal business. Furthermore, the Commission, instead of 
making an independent estimate of unnecessary haulage, accepted total 
freight absorption as a tentative indication. This cannot be assumed 
to be an accurate measure. The writer attempted to get a rough in- 
dication of the direction and amount by which it differs from the 
answer sought, by examining a considerable number of drastically 
simplified models illustrative of fairly typical situations, assuming 
mill prices that would either be based on assumed costs, or would give 
each producer his previous volume of sales (presumably no set of mill 
prices could do this precisely in practice, but there would be strong 
pressure in that direction). The tentative conclusion was that the 
available reduction of freight costs is substantially less than total 
freight absorption. If considerable freight absorption persists, this 
saving would be further reduced, as Edwards points out. 

If individual demand curves (relative to base prices) are too steep 
under regular basing point pricing, and too flat under uniform f.o.b. 
mill pricing, that suggests the possibility that something intermediate © 
might work better than either. In a simple theoretical model, the slopes 
could be altered as desired by allowing limited freight absorption. 
If Edwards is right about the results of existing rulings, the existing 
law would bring about an intermediate situation, but one with un- 
predictable effects. This intermediate character results, first, from 
truck and water haulage, and absence of freight-rate books, introduc- 
ing greater uncertainty as to what a competitor has to meet; and 
second, from a reduced amount of freight absorption. As to the first, 
there seems to be no way of estimating its effect on competitive pres- 
sures. Industry’s claim that it starts a sequence of price-nibbles, bound 
to end in bankruptcy, may be exaggerated; it leaves protection of the 
seller to his own individual good sense, As to the second, if freight 
absorption does materialize and is permitted, there is no way of estimat- 


1 Opinions differ as to whether mere warehouses could legally be used to secure 
the same effect, distributing products produced in a single plant. Assembling or finishing 
plants would vresumablv he legal. 
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ing its probable or legally permissible amount; and the amount would 
be decisive in determining the effect on competitive pressures. Finally, 
between these two effects there is some incompatibility. The uncertainty- 
effect works most strongly if there is full interpenetration of selling 
areas. If there is none, this effect would operate only on the boundaries, 
and perhaps at too few points to be very effective. Strict uniform mill 
pricing would weaken the uncertainty-effect; it also interferes with 
itself, as we have seen. The result envisioned by Edwards—a moderate 
uncertainty-effect plus substantial, but limited, freight absorption— 
seems economically sound; but I see nothing in present rulings adapted 
to drawing lines in the economically useful places. 


Conclusion: What to Do? 


The Commission’s victory has been so sweeping and sudden that 
it may not realize how great is its present power, after years of struggle 
and rebuff. It may not be appropriately prepared to exercise such great 
power, and hangovers from the period of struggle may plague it. The 
prosecuting arm used unsound economic theories in fighting its cases, 
making it hard to convince the skeptical that the Commission—not 
separable from its prosecuting arm—has the sound economic under- ` 
standing which its present powers require. I believe it has sounder 
economic understanding than appeared in the concepts it used as 
weapons when it was throwing everything and the kitchen stove at the 
companies in a desperate battle to get a basis for any order that 
would stick. It is of incalculable importance that the quality of its 
real economic analysis be demonstrated. The Commission’s theory of 
what impairs competition—-which is the law-—needs to be brought into 
the open. It also needs to be adapted to the new phase in which em- 
battled absolutes may give way to a need for sensitive gauging of 
matters of degree. With orders in force, real economic discussion of 
their effect, formerly impossible, has become indispensable. 

Risking dogmatism for the sake of brevity, I believe we should 
accept the fact that freight absorption is in a realm, the essence of 
which is regulation of trade practices rather than punishment for 
violations of specifically knowable law, and in which economic theories 
make the law. Regulation should remain flexible, ruling according to 
the essential effect rather than the specific form of practices and accept- 
ing the resulting uncertainty as to whether, for example, freight absorp- 
tion is proper in a given setting. It should continue to tell business 
what not to do, rather than prescribe specifically what it shall do, and 
should seek procedures as equitable and serviceable as possible in 
these premises, This means shifting emphasis from collusion (real or 
inferred) to more realistic consideration of economic effects of prac- 
tices and nronosed remedies. recognizing them as matters of degree. 
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It may call for considerable change from past procedures. 

Unless the country wants to restore unlimited freight absorption, 
we should go slow on substantive changes in the law. I believe it 
would be a mistake to introduce a statutory definition of “price,” for 
the purpose of changing the present legal meaning of “discrimination 
in price.” “Price” means both mill-net and delivered price, and both 
sides use it both ways, as the subject matter requires. It is the con- 
struction of the phrase, not the word, that counts; and the phrase has 
been construed, I believe, in accord with the intent of the original 
-act of 1914, though the line of legality—a distinct question—has not. 
A statutory redefinition of “price” might protect predatory price cutting 
from the condemnation of Section 2. It would move litigation back to 
the stage in which economics is pushed aside by legalistic verbalisms 
——a stage from which we may hope to be rescued by the completion 
of the basic litigation. In that way it would be a move in the wrong 
direction. i , 

There is more ground for relieving business of the burden of proof 
of “good faith” under Section 2 (b), and giving it the benefit of normal 
business judgment in meeting competitive prices. If occasionally beating 
a rival’s price, rather than always meeting it, is included among types 
of approved conduct, the words “an equally low price of a competi- 
tor” should be changed to permit the approved practice. Sufficient 
remedies against predatory price cutting would remain. 

But the principal changes should be procedural, recognizing that 
honest disagreement on economic theories should not convict anyone 
of illegal intent; and that penalties for violation of a Commission 
theory, not previously and clearly announced and upheld, are ex 
post facto and improper. A cease-and-desist order may amount to a 
penalty, heavier than a fine which would be regarded as “excessive.” 
Such orders should follow procedures adapted to relieve their ex post 
facto character. The most logically appropriate procedure for making 
the law specific—the trade-practice conference—is probably useless, 
since there is too much likelihood that the necessary joint action could 
be used as evidence against the companies in later complaints, as 
things done and written under NRA were used. Hence the companies 
would not dare go beyond innocuous platitudes; and- the Commission 
would be similarly chary for fear of impairing its future freedom to 
attack any practice. 

I believe the most useful changes would be of the following sort. 
In a finding that an existing practice impairs competition, the Com- 
mission should be required to state its reasons for its finding, enunciat- 
ing its theory of impairment, defined as making things worse than 
some alternative condition that could conceivably come about in the 
specific conditions of the industry in question. This should be done 
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in the complaint, making it arguable in the Commission proceedings 
as well as on appeal. This would exclude much of the economists’ 
testimony taken in the cement case, and require testimony of a more 
relevant sort. As to the nature of the alternative condition, there is 
a dilemma: the most logical alternative is one that could come about 
spontaneously, but the most practically pertinent may be one that 
only a Conimission order could bring about. I suggest that the prosecut- 
ing arm of the Commission have the option of using an alternative of 
the latter sort, which would then be arguable before the Commission 
itself, not binding the Commission, but giving it the benefit of the 
resulting argument in framing its final order. Findings based on this 
optional standard could not carry penal consequences. 

Orders should be subject to a similar requirement of ‘a showing 
of positive ground for believing that the order is adapted to improve 
the condition complained of. This is intended to add to the present 
requirement that the remedy should have some appropriate relation 
to the offense: a requirement suited to disciplinary action against 
known wrongful acts. 

Such changed requirements should go into effect only after a waiting 
period, to allow the Commission time to develop and consider its 
theories, in the light of the responsibilities thus imposed. If the Com- 
mission realizes its present powers, and the responsibilities and changed 
equities that go with them, including the seriously demoralizing effects 
of its present relations to business, it should realize that changes of 
the general character proposed would put it in a sounder position 
and increase its moral authority. This would be in its own best in- 
terest. 

Finally, these cases emphasize the need for availability of impartial 
amicus curiae testimony and expert advice, for both Commission and 
courts. If, as I believe, the Court has slipped at points into bad law 
in both the Staley and cement cases, it is because it had only partisan 
arguments to choose from. No theory of public interest was available 
from an impartial source; and it is too much to expect the Court, in 
such involved matters, to construct out of whole cloth its own fresh 
theory of public interest. This proposal might mean the growth of a 
new profession of legal-economic counsel, starting with the existing 
nucleus of personnel trained in both fields. 

The issues are much broader than basing point problems. They 
concern the working-out of methods, consistent with American ideals 
of responsible government, for handling highly specialized and tech- 
nically complex issues of regulation of trade practices. These threaten 
the essentials of democracy if they are not effectively regulated, 
and threaten them equally if regulation, to be effective, has to be 
freed from proper standards of accountability. 


A NOTE ON PRICING IN MONOPOLY AND OLIGOPOLY 
By Jor Bam 


The conventional versions of a priori price analysis apparently sug- 
gest that a single-firm monopoly or a collusive oligopoly will choose a 
price-output combination such as to maximize the industry profit.* 
Product differentiation and selling cost being neglected, the currently 
established firm or firms are supposed to equate their marginal costs to 
the marginal revenue drawn: from the industry demand curve for the 
commodity which they produce in common. This balance should ‘pre- 
“sumably be struck over any long period between long-run marginal 
cost and the marginal revenue from the long-run industry demand, and 
in any short period between short-run marginal cost and the marginal 
revenue from the short-run industry demand. Price in either period 
should be set to maximize the difference between the aggregate revenue 
from the sale of the given commodity and the aggregate cost of its pro- 
duction by any established group of firms. Empirical studies of price 
policy by monopolists or by oligopolists with apparently effective col- 
lusion on price, however, frequently fail to sustain these predictions. 
In many such industries, short-run outputs at which short-run marginal 
costs plainly exceed short-run industry marginal revenue are apparently 
common. But more striking is the evidence in some of these industries 
of prices held persistently over many years within a range where the 
industry demand curve is evidently inelastic, the corresponding margi- 
nal revenue thus being negative and necessarily below long-run marginal 
cost. This indicates a prolonged tendency (potentially for a theorctical 
“long-run’’) to hold price well below the level which would maximize 
the difference between aggregate revenue from the sale of the industry’s 
commodity and the aggregate cost of producing it,’ and apparently con- 
tradicts the basic a priori predictions of a theory of collusive pricing. 

‘This apparent impasse has been variously resolved by students of 
industry with suggestions: (a) that sellers do not try to maximize 
monetary profit; (b) that they err in their attempt to maximize profits; 

+ The author is associate professor of economics at the University of California, Berkeley. 


He is indebted to Professors H. S. Ellis, W. Fellner, and R. A. Gordon for helpful criticism of 
the paper and for a number of substantive suggestions. 


*Two fairly convincing examples of this are the cigarette and steel industries. 


* Of producing it, explicitly, with the “given” number of firms, but also with any other 
‘conceivable number of firms if industry marginal revenue is negative. 
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(c) that in the face of great uncertainty concerning demand they 
simply add some markup to normal average cost and hope for the 
- best; (d) that they fear government interference and public ill will 
if they exploit their monopoly positions fully; (e) that the apparently 
collusive oligopoly is not fully or successfully collusive, so that rivalry 
keeps price down; (f) that sellers set low prices for very considerable 
time periods in order to raise the level of future industry demand; 
and (g) that established sellers persistently or “in the long run” forego 
prices high enough to maximize the industry profit for fear of thereby 
attracting new entry to the industry and thus reducing the demands for 
their outputs and their own profits. 

Although each of these explanations may contain an element of truth 
as applied to particular cases, they proceed on somewhat different levels 
in their implied criticisms of conventional theory. The rejection of 
profit-maximization as a goal suggests a corresponding rejection of con- 
ventional price theory; the thesis that either errors or uncertainties are 
dominant suggests that if such theory is basically valid in its assump- 
tions it nevertheless has little genuine value for predicting actual price 
results. The suggestion that oligopolistic rivalry reduces prices below 
the monopoly level leaves theory unscathed, simply implying that the 
model for monopoly pricing has been misapplied: On the other hand, 
the hypotheses concerning fear of interference, threat of entry, and pric- 
ing to stimulate future demand do not deny that the observed results 
may be explicable in terms of a theory of monopoly or collusive oli- 
gopoly price which assumes profit maximization, effective collusion, and 
approximately given data, but suggest that the industry or seller 
demand curves employed in that theory must be redrawn to reflect 
explicitly the effects of the phenomena in question. 

Until the results of such a redrafting are explored, we cannot properly 
assess the potential explanatory value of conventional price theory. In 
this paper, we examine two possible modifications of the theory of 
monopoly price, to take account first of the relation of present price 
to future profit and second of the impact of the threat of entry;* in the 
latter case we suggest certain possibly novel conclusions concerning 
the unit for which profit may be maximized and the relation of marginal 
cost to marginal revenue. 


Interperiod Demand Relationships 


An elaboration of conventional theory to recognize the relation of 
current price to future demand has been suggested by M. W. Reder; 


* Although the threat of government interference will not be treated explicitly, it could 
be handled in about the same manner as entry. 
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it may deserve re-emphasis in connection with the present issue.* 

The monopolistic firm (or group of collusive oligopolists’) may be 
provisionally viewed as dealing with an entire industry demand curve 
in a succession of time intervals, in each of which it can freely select 
a price-output combination for the industry. It will thus logically take 
account of the effect of any current price-output decision on the position 
of the industry demand curve in future periods. A lower price now may 
mean a larger (or smaller) demand later, and any such anticipated re- 
lationship should affect any current pricing policy. If it does, a single 
long-run industry demand curve cannot be viewed as an independent 
determinant even of the long-run tendency of price. Such a relation is 
then not given independently of the prices which the seller(s) charge 
at various times during the future, but will assume various levels ac- 
cording to the behavior of a series of short-run prices. Instead the 
seller(s) necessarily refer to a series of short-period demand curves for 
‘cach of a succession of future intervals; these fully replace any long- 
run demand curve for the purposes of making all output adjustments. 
And we must now speak not of a single long-run tendency for price, 
but rather of a price-pattern through time. 

A simple model can be constructed in which a single-firm monopolist 
is conceived of as pricing solely in a current Period I and a future 
Period II. There is an industry demand curve for each such period and 
a corresponding pair of marginal revenue curves. Monopoly price for 
the first period in isolation would be set to equate the marginal cost of 
that period to the marginal revenue of that period. But demand in 
Period II may be supposed to depend upon Perind I price; for example, 
the Period II demand curve may shift outward as Period I price falls. 
Viewing this relation in prospect from the beginning of the first period, 
the monopolist may be supposed to adjust Period I price so as to allow 
maximization of the sum of the profits of the two periods. This proce- 
dure may result in setting Period I price below the level for which the 
marginal cost and marginal revenue of that period are equated, so long 
as the resulting decrement to Period I profits is more than offset by a 
resulting increment in Period II profits (as appropriately discounted 
for interest and risk). 

Use of the demand-supply technique in ‘such a sequence analysis 
permits precise formal treatment of the effects of anticipated relations 
between current price and future demand. To employ the analysis 

t “Intertemporal Relations of Demand and Supply within the Firm,” Canadian Jour. 
Econ. and Pol. Sci. (Feb. 1941), pp. 25-38, and especially pp. 32-35, 


"Por a simplified argument, we will suppose the collusive oligopoly in each case to be a 
“pure” oligopoly, in which the several firms sell identical products at a necessarily identical 
price (the possibility of discrimination being neglected). 
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for purposes of prediction, we should attempt to determine the sign and 
value of the cross-elasticity between Period I price and Period II 
quantity for the monopolist— 


Ôqu=) Pa- 
` pa- Qu=2 


One can identify actual cases where this elasticity might be alternatively 
positive ọr negative in sign, or zero. Where it is negative and signifi- 
cantly large, a current monopoly price below the current profit-maxi- 
mizing level can be formally explained; where it is positive and large, 
current prices above this level could be predicted. This model of course 
does not have the monopoly doing other than to maximize the “long- 
run” difference between aggregate industry revenue and aggregate pro- 
duction cost, so long as these are measured as capital values of future 
revenue and cost streams to a time horizon. But it does indicate the 
rational possibility of deliberate departures from profit maximization 
for “short” periods longer than those required to permit every adapta- 
tion in scale of firm and plant. 


The Threat of Entry—General Considerations 


Let us now turn to the effects of anticipated entry. Even a single- 
firm monopoly is not necessarily impregnable to entry if the industry is 
a very profitable one, and in oligopolistic industries the threat of entry 
is likely to be stronger. The monopolist or the group of collusive oli- 
gopolists might therefore be viewed as setting each of an indefinite suc- 
cession of current prices or profits with an eye to their effect in attract- 
ing entry into the industry and thus in reducing the demand for the out- 
put of the now-established firm(s).* One possibility is that the initially 
established seller or collusive sellers will be faced with the choice of (a) 
setting each of a succession of short-run prices (and hence long-run 
average price) so as to maximize the industry profit, but with the 
result that added firms enter the industry and reduce the share of in- 
dustry profit gained by the initially established firms, and (b) setting 
each short-run price (and hence long-run average prices) at a lower 
level, thus discouraging further entry, and keeping the smaller (and 
non-maximized) industry profit all for themselves. Should the second 
course then offer larger long-run profits to the initially established firms, 
they would presumably follow it, and price could for the indefinitely 
long run lie below the level required to maximize the difference between 
the aggregate revenue from the sale of the given commodity and the ag- 

° The threat of entry, and its relation to price, will of course depend upon the height 


and effectiveness of such institutional barriers as patent holdings, control of raw materials, 
etc. 
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gregate cost of producing it. Long-run maximization of industry profit 
and of the profit of a group of currently established firms may not co- 
incide. This is presumably a thesis implied by those who point to threat 
of entry as a factor holding price below the level which would maximize 
._the long-run profits of the industry. 

This hypothesis can easily be developed on a formal level if we 
accept two premises upon which it must implicitly be based. These are 
(1) that the established monopolist or group of collusive oligopolists are 
aware of any real threat of entry to their industry, and will adjust to it 
in such a way as to enhance their own (as distinguished from industry) 
profits, and (2) that potential entrants to such a monopoly or oligopoly 
are primarily influenced in deciding whether or not to enter by the 
prices charged and profits currently earned by the established firms. 
The first premise seems only reasonable,’ but the merit of the second 
could be contested. A potential entrant to a purely competitive indus- 
try is presumably guided entirely by the expected long-run tendency of 
industry price as related to his contemplated costs. This is because his 
increment to the industry would neither perceptibly influence the price 
nor engender any direct reaction from any established seller. The 
potential entrant to a monopoly or oligopoly, on the other hand, who will 
typically make a substantial lump increment to the industry capacity. 
(since economies of scale will ordinarily require a fairly large firm), 
may expect both to influence the pre-existing price and to elicit some 
reaction from the established seller(s). This holds whether or not he 
contemplates collusion with those sellers. In effect, there is a special 
sort of oligopolistic interdependence between the established seller(s) 
' and the potential entrants in such instances, and it is not entirely 
plausible that the potential entrant should entirely neglect this inter- 
dependence and view the going industry price as the principal indicator 
of whether or not entry will be profitable. 

. At the extreme, it could even be argued that a potential entrant to 
an oligopoly should pay little regard to price or profit received by estab- 
lished firms, especially if he thought price was being held down in order 
to “bluff” him away from the industry. He should look at the industry 
demand, the current competitive or collusive conditions in the indus- 
try, the prospects for rivalry or collusion after his entry, the share 
of the market he expects to capture, and his projected costs of produc- 
tion. Paramount in his considerations, provided the industry demand 
under some conceivable arrangement could provide profits to an entrant, 
should be his appraisal of the sort of rivalry and the type of price 
policies hé will encounter from the previously established seller(s) after - 


TTo argue that sellers in concentrated industries deliberately disregard the conse- 
quences of threatened entry would picture them as unbelievably stupid. 
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he enters. In judging these determinants of his decision, current price 
or profit in the industry need play no direct role, since the anticipated 
industry price after entry and the entrant’s anticipated market share 
are the strategic considerations. And if he knows the industry demand 
with reasonable certainty and makes calculations concerning the con- 
ditions of rivalry after his entry, upon which he is willing to act, he 
might look entirely past any current price set by the established firm(s). 
He then would be immune to bluffing, and the established firm(s) could 
never discourage entry by lowering prices and earning moderate profits. 

The supposition that the potential entrant’s judgment of industry 
demand and of the rivalry he will meet is entirely unrelated to current 
price or profit in the industry, however, probably goes too far. Even if 
he does not believe the observed price will remain there for him to 
exploit, he may nevertheless regard this price as an indicator both of 
the character of industry demand and of the probable character of rival 
policy after his entry. Industry demands are never certainly known, 
and they are probably known less fully by potential entrants than by 
established firms. The fact that the established firm(s) make only 
moderate profits may thus create in the mind of the potential entrant 
sufficient uncertainty concerning the elasticity of the industry demand 
curve at higher prices to deter him from entering. Moreover, he may 
view the price which the established firm(s) currently charge as a 
partial indicator of the rival price policy he will face after entry. Other 
considerations should influence his judgment of projected rivalry, but 
current pricing may be a critical factor in evaluating it. It is thus pos- 
sible that the potential entrant is influenced by current prices and. 
profits and that there may be a critical price below which he will not 
enter and above which he will enter. This hypothesis seems plausible 
enough so long as the potential entrant regards the current pricing 
policy of established sellers as being probably a statement of inten- 
tions rather than a bluff. It is probably more plausible than otherwise 
when applied to oligopolies where product differentiation is not very 
great, and where the entry problem is thus not unduly complicated by 
the necessity of gaining buyer acceptance of a new product. We will 
speak here primarily of its application to oligopolies with relatively 
slight product differentiation." 

On the basis of the preceding argument, we may provisionally accept 
the second premise of the thesis concerning threat of entry, that the 
potential entrant to a monopoly or oligopoly is primarily influenced by 

"Dt may be added that with imperfect market information, “potential entrants” may be 
made aware of the possibilities of an industry mainly by its profit record, and will never 
present an active threat if they are not alerted by high profits. In this case, low current 


prices and profits may serve as a deterrent to entry because they do not attract attention 
and thereby create actively potential entrants. 
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the'price charged (and profit earned) by the established seller(s)-—— 
influenced not because he expects this price to hold unchanged after 
entry, but because he regards it as “proving” the industry demand at 
a given level and as a critical indicator of the projected state of rivalry 
or price policy after entry. Accepting the first and second premises, we 
may now investigate their formal implications for the price policy of 
an established monopolist or group of collusive (pure) oliogopolists 
faced with a threat of entry. What will happen in these cases if (a) 
the established sellers(s) anticipate any threat of entry (highly prob- 
able), (b) potential entrants are influenced in their entry decisions by 
current price in the industry (a strong possibility), and (c) the estab- 
lished seller(s) know this and consider adjusting their prices to dis- 
courage entry. 


A “Limit Price” Analysis 


For a formal treatment, two special concepts may be conveniently 
employed. The first is the “limit price,” or highest common price which 
the established seller(s) believe they can charge without inducing at 
least one increment to entry—presumably a significant lump incre- 
ment. This limit price depends ultimately upon the cost functions which 
potential entrants expect to have, upon their estimates of the industry 
demand and of the share of the market which they can capture if they 
enter, and upon their view of the degree of competition or collusion which 
will obtain in the industry after their entry. The subjective estimate of 
this limit price by the established seller(s), however, rather than the 
view of potential entrants, is the real determinant of the price policies of 
the established seller(s). Since the limit price must be defined in terms 
of the guess of the established firm(s) concerning the anticipations of 
the potential rivals, it is especially subject to error as an ex ante mag- 
nitude, and it may be invalid if potential entrants read it as a bluff, 
But it is nevertheless potentially valid and determinate.” The second 
concept is the estimate by the established seller(s) of the conditions of 
demand for thcir outputs after entry occurs in response to their setting 
a price above the limit. This involves their estimate of the market share 
they will lose to an entrant, and also of the conditions uf competition 
or collusion which will obtain after entry. If the established seller(s) 
formulate estimates on limit price, as defined, and on the position and 
character of the demand for their outputs after entry, these estimates 
can be recognized in an anticipated demand curve or sequence of 
demand curves for their outputs, and a formal solution developed. 

This solution can follow the lines developed for the case of inter- 


? Account must be taken, of course, of the consequences of erroneous as well as correct 
_ estimates of this price by the established seller(s). 
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dependence of prices through time. We can first construct a given in- 
dustry demand curve for the current Period I and for Periods II, IH, 
etc.” The demand for the output of the established sellers(s) in the 
current Period I is the industry demand of that period. In any later 
period, however, it can be expected to be the same as the industry de- 
mand only so long as price in the preceding period has remained at or 
below a limit price, A, so that entry has been forestalled. If any given 
period price is set above A, the demand for the output of the estab- 
lished seller(s) in all later periods is expected to become less than the 
industry demand by the amount of a market share going to the new 
entrant, and it may be otherwise altered or made uncertain if effective 
collusion with the entrant is not contemplated or considered attainable. 
If entry will occur in discrete lumps, moreover, the demand for the 
output of the established seller(s) in later periods does not shift con- 
tinuously in response to variations in Period I price. Instead it makes 
a discrete shift backward if A is surpassed in Period I, and the solu- 
tion is affected by this discontinuity. Given these conditions, the estab- 
lished seller(s) will devise a price policy for Period I and in all later 
periods so as to maximize the discounted present value of profits for all 
future periods. With an effective threat of entry, it is potentially con- 
sistent with such profit maximization by the established seller(s) that 
price will be held at the limit level continually through time, even though 
this limit price may in every current period be lower than that for 
which the marginal cost of the established seller (or horizontally added 
marginal costs of the established sellers) equals the marginal revenue 
drawn from the industry demand curve for that period. Such a solution 
can be determinate and give stability without entry for the indefinitely 
long run (permitting all desired adjustments of scale by the existing 
firms) provided the limit price estimated by the established seller(s) is 
in fact low enough to exclude entry. If the established seller(s) set a 
“limit” price which turns out to be too high to exclude entry, of course, 
their error may result in an effectively irreversible change in the struc- 
ture of the industry. 

Because the sequence analysis is unnecessarily awkward for deal- 
ing with the threat of entry, the preceding solution is only sketched. 
Assuming no interdependence of the industry demands of successive 
time periods to be involved in the case, the impact of a threat of entry 
can be analyzed more easily by referring to the anticipated long-run 
demand conditions for the output of the established monopolist or 
collusive oligopolists—or to the expected response of their long-run 
average sales to changes in the average level of price they maintain 


” Each such industry demand curve is assumed to be independently given in the absence 
of inter-period price relationships. 
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over long periods. Following this course, two alternative models may be 
developed, one assuming that the established seller(s) anticipate rivalry 
and lack of agreement with any new entrant, and the other assuming 
that they anticipate collusion with any new entrant. 

The first model postulates (1) a determinate long-run demand curve 
for industry output, which is unaffected by price adjustments: or by 
entry; (2) occupation of the industry initially by a single-firm monopo- 





FIGURE 1 


list or group of effectively collusive pure oligopolists; (3) estimation by 
the established seller(s) of a limit price above which a “lump” of entry 
will be attracted; and (4) considerable uncertainty on the part of the 
established seller(s) concerning the conditions of demand for their 
outputs if entry is attracted. Given these conditions, the anticipated 
long-run demand for the output of the established seller(s) may be 
analyzed as follows. The long-run industry demand curve is supposed 
to be the line DABD’, as in Figure 1, and the marginal revenue drawn 
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to itis Dabm. This demand is assumed to be unaffected by any adjust- 
ments sellers may make. Suppose now that the limit price above which 
the established seller(s) expect an increment of entry is QaA: If they 
charge more than this (or produce less output than OQa, thus causing 
the effective market price to exceed the limit), they expect to experience 
some indeterminate loss in sales volume to an entrant and some inde- 
terminate change in price. The anticipated demand curve for the output 
of the established seller(s) above the price Q.A thus is mot DA. They 
have the truncated demand curve AD’ to exploit up to the price Q-A, 
and the corresponding marginal revenue segment am. But if they raise 
or attempt to raise long-run price above Q.A, the anticipated long-run 
demand curve for their output becomes indeterminate somewhere in 
the range to the left of A. They thus have the choice of the truncated 
industry demand curve AD’ for exclusive exploitation up to the price 
LA, and an indeterminate demand for their outputs if they once go 
above Q.A. It should be especially noted that they are unable to sell 
less than the amount OQ, at the price Q.A and thus to exclude entry, 
since this would result in an effective market price higher than the 
limit, via resales, and thus presumably “reveal the bluff” and attract 
entry." 

The alternatives open to the established seller (s) are now (1) to sell 
more than OQ, at a price below Q.A, thus excluding entry, (2) to sell 
OQ. at the price Q-A, also excluding entry, and (3) to raise price above 
Q-A, or reduce output below OQa, thus attracting entry and taking 
chances on profits and prices in the ensuing indeterminate situation. 
They will presumably pursue the course that promises to be most 
profitable, taking account of the fact that profits under courses (1) and 
(2) are relatively determinate whereas profits under course (3) are in- 
determinate and hence highly uncertain. The established seller(s) will 
follow the first or second course in preference to the third wherever the 
relatively certain profits offered by those courses exceed the heavily 
risk-discounted gain attainable if entry is attracted via higher prices. 
The possible positions in which the established seller(s) in various in- 
dustries may find equilibrium may be illustrated as follows. Suppose a 
single long-run marginal cost curve, for the initially established monopo- 
list, or alternatively a uniquely determined aggregation of marginal 
cost curves for the initially established collusive oligopolists in any 
industry. This we label MC. Now first this marginal cost may in some 
industries lie at MC: (Figure 1), intersecting the relevant industry 

“ We exclude herewith the possibility of effective private rationing or price discrimination 


by the established seller(s), which might enable them to produce less than OQa and still 
hold the effective market price at QaA; this appears to be a special and unlikely case. 
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marginal revenue segment am.” Then the established seller(s) will 
almost certainly set price and output by this intersection, provided 
average costs are less than the resulting price. In this case, industry 
profit will be maximized at a price below the limit, entry will be fore- 
stalled, and the number of sellers in the industry will be in long-run 
equilibrium. Conventional monopoly maximization is possible without 
further entry being attracted. This case subsumes all those where entry 
is blockaded or where the limit price is so high as to be economically 
_ Irrelevant. 

Second, marginal cost may in other industries fall at MCz, lying 
above industry marginal revenue but below price at the limit output 
OQ., with average costs less than Q.A. In this case, provided the profit 
offered seems preferable to the gamble of inducing entry, the established 
seller(s) will produce OCL, and sell at QaA. (They will then not choose 
the intersection of MC2 and the marginal revenue Da, since this would 
give a price which would induce entry.) In this case entry is also fore- 
stalled and the number of sellers in the industry is in long-run equi- 
librium, but marginal cost exceeds industry marginal revenue and in- 
dustry profits are not maximized. 

Third, marginal cost may fall at MCs, lying above price at the limit 
output OQa, but with the corresponding average cost lying below price 
at this output. The established sellers will still choose to produce 
OQ. and sell at Q.A, so long as the resulting profit is considered pref- 
_ erable to the gamble if entry is induced. Again the number of sellers 
will remain constant, but industry profits will not be maximized and 
marginal cost will exceed price—not a probable but nevertheless a quite 
possible and rational result. 

The general argument developed for the last two cases may also be 
applied on the supposition that the limit price lies at some level Q»B 
on the industry demand curve, where this demand is less elastic than 
unity and the relevant marginal revenue segment, bm, is entirely in the 
negative range. We may still have equilibrium with entry forestalled at 
the limit price QB (not rationally below it) with marginal cost above 
industry marginal revenue and possibly above price, but with the dif- 
ference that industry marginal revenue is negative. 

These solutions involve the premises that potential entrants recognize 
a limit price below which they will not enter, and that the established 
seller(s) know this and do not overestimate the limit price. Should 

*Tn this and each of the succeeding cases we refer to distinct industry situations, each 
with a separate limit price, a separate initial marginal and average cost function, and a 
different relation of marginal and average cost to the limit price. We do not suggest differ- 


ent relations of cost to limit price in a single industry, but rather differences among in- 
dustries in this respect. 
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potential entrants fail to be influenced by price, a stable solution will 
not result if entry promises to be profitable; if they are so influenced 
but the established seller(s) set too high a price, there. will be entry and 
a probably irreversible change in industry structure will result. One 
qualification may be added to the preceding argument. In deciding 
whether or not to go above the limit price, the established sellers should 
count in favor of the former course any transitional extra profit they 
may earn after going above the limit and before entry becomes effec- 
tive.* This consideration has not been formally treated in the preced- 
ing model. 

A fourth possibility is that average cost for the established seller (s) 
will lie above the limit price Q:A at the output OQ., marginal cost 
lying above or below price. In this event price will presumably be set 
above the limit and entry attracted, provided there is some possibility 
of making profits at smaller outputs.** The number of sellers in the 
industry then could not be stable until further entry had occurred. 

Considering the various possibilities, there is a very good a priori 
chance on the assumptions drawn for the threat of entry to force a 
significant departure from what have been viewed as the conventional 
long-run monopoly-equilibrium price and output in single-firm mo- 
nopoly or collusive oligopoly industries. It has been conventionally 
supposed that the single-firm monopolist will set a price such as to 
maximize long-run industry profit, and that collusive oligopolists will 
do likewise. It has been further suggested that this may result, at least 
in collusive oligopoly, in the attraction of entry to the point where ex- 
cess profits are small or absent and the industry contains an excessive 
number of firms. But under the assumptions of anticipated entry and 
a response of entry to price, we see that, consistent with profit maximi- 
zation by firms, the price in such industries may be lower. and the out- 
put larger than would maximize long-run industry profit. A vigorous 
threat of entry which at an appropriate time is anticipated and fore- 
stalled, moreover, may serve to keep firms producing at outputs which 
give a fairly close approximation to optimum average costs. If the firms 
in an industry are so few that they would encounter serious disecono- 
mies of scale in supplying the limit output, they may be unable profita- 
bly to forestall entry. But when the number of firms becomes such as 

“Tn a dynamic model, we might consider the possibility of a critical or maximum short 


period during which established sellers could temporarily go above limit price without 
attracting entry, returning price to the limit in time to discourage potential entrants. 


“In this case, however, the potential entrants presumably being able to attain lower 
average costs than established firms, it is doubtful that any price stratagem woud fore- 
stall entry. 


=E. G. Chamberlin, Tke Theory of Monopolistic Competition, 1st ed., pp. 100-108. 
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to allow production of the limit output at near-optimum average costs, 
excessive entry may be profitably forestalled by limit-pricing policies 
and an economical adjustment of capacity to demand perpetuated.** 
The preceding hypotheses are developed on the basis of certain 
crucial assumptions, of which the only really controversial one is that 
potential entrants to concentrated industries may be significantly in- 
fluenced in their entry decisions by the prices set by established 





FIGURE 2 


sellers. This assumption may or may not find extensive empirical 
support. But the observed price policies in a considerable number 
of oligopolistic industries with apparently effective collusion on price 
are consistent with hypotheses developed from the assumption, and 
we may have a thesis of real explanatory value. 

The model discussed above also rests on the assumption that the 
established seller(s) are uncertain of the rivalry which will exist if 

Yt is of course evident that if once an oligopolistic industry gets an excess number of 
firms—whether because the threat of entry is overlooked, or because the limit price fails 
to forestall entry, or because industry demand declines—then there is no evident force 


which will eliminate firms and give such a good adjustment. But it nevertheless holds 
that excessive entry may be deliberately forestalled in the manner described. 
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new firms enter the industry. Its conclusions are not essentially modi- 
fied, however, if we assume instead that the established seller or 
collusive sellers contemplate effective collusion with any new entrants. 
If this is assumed, together with the assumption of a determinate 
industry demand curve and an anticipated lump of entry above a given 
limit price, the analysis develops as follows. The long-run industry 
demand curve is DAD’ (Figure 2) and the marginal revenue drawn 
thereto is Dam, as before. Similarly the limit price is QaA; above it 
the demand for the output of the established seller(s) is not DA, 
and the marginal revenue segment Da cannot be exploited by the 
established seller(s). If the established seller(s) go above the price’ 
Q.A or below the output OQa, however, the resultant entry does not 
render the demand for their outputs indeterminate, since effective 
collusion with any entrant is contemplated. Presuming that the market 
share going to the entrant under such collusion is calculated, the 
established seller(s) anticipate a determinate loss of the total market 
volume to the entrant at each possible price. Then if they raise or 
attempt to raise long-run price above the limit, the anticipated long-run 
demand for their output becomes some determinate curve DD”, lying 
to the left of the industry demand curve by distances representing 
the share of the industry output an entrant would obtain at various 
prices. The corresponding marginal revenue is Dm’. 

As an approximation we may say that the established sellers’ demand 
function is discontinuous horizontally, made up of the segment AD’ 
below the price Q.A and the segment A’D above that price. This is 
not precisely accurate, however, since the attempt by established 
sellers to charge more than Q.A, involving attraction of new entry, 
might result in a collusive equilibrium price after entry which lay 
below Q.A. The curve DD” thus can have a meaningful price range 
which overlaps that of AD’. The diagram may therefore be read as 
follows: the established sellers can in the long run sell any of the 
price-output combinations on the line AD’ (the quantities OQ. or 
larger) without attracting entry. If they go above the price Q.A, 
or attempt to, they thereafter in the long run can sell any of the 
combinations on the line DD”, with the remainder of the industry 
demand going to a new entrant or entrants. In effect, the established 
seller(s) are given the choice between the truncated industry demand 
curve AD’ for exclusive exploitation and the non-truncated share of 
the industry demand curve, DD”, for exploitation via collusive agree- 
ment with the new entrant.” The AD’ and DD” curves adequately 
compare the revenue alternatives of the established seller(s) with 


F The latter curve might also be truncated at a higher level due to an additional threat 
of entry, but we will focus attention here on a single increment of entry. 
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and without entry, so long as we-neglect any transitional extra profit 
which the established seller(s) might enjoy while raising above Q.A 
but before entry became effective. If such a transitional profit is 
significant, it must be considered as augmenting that long-run average 
profit which is obtainable by exploiting DD” after entry. 

If we place the long-run marginal cost of the established seller (s), as 
previously defined, against this demand complex, conclusions generally 
consistent with those already developed emerge. Suppose that the 
marginal cost of the established seller(s) lies at MC, so as to intersect 
industry marginal revenue in the range am, where price can be below 
Q.A. Provided that total profit at the output OQ:, determined by the 
intersection of MC: and am, is positive and exceeds profit at the 
intersection of MC; and Dm’, the established seller(s) will produce 
OQ., charge a corresponding monopoly price below Q:A, and maximize 
industry profits without attracting further entry. 

Suppose instead that the marginal cost lies at MC, so as to lie 
above industry marginal revenue at the limit output and to intersect 
the marginal-revenue-after entry, Dm’, at an output, OQ:, which 
gives a price above Q.A (average cost being less than QsA at OQa). 
The established firm(s) can supply the entire industry demand OC, 
at the price Q.A, or part of the industry demand, OQ», at a higher 
price. They will choose between these discrete alternatives by com- 
paring the lump increment to total revenue with the lump increment 
to total cost which are incurred in moving from OQ: to OC, "7 If the 
revenue increment exceeds the cost increment (the area under MC, 
between Q2 and Qa), they will produce at OQa, sell at Q.A, and 
exclude entry. The profits of the industry will not be maximized, 
but those of the established seller(s) will be. This holds for MCz in 
successively higher positions until the cost increment exceeds the 
revenue increment between Q2 and Qa; even production at OQ. with 
marginal cost above price is possible. When the lump cost increment 
exceeds the lump revenue increment, price will be raised above Q,A 
and entry will be attracted. (Average cost must of course always be 
covered at the best output or exit from the industry will occur in the 
long run.)*° 


8 This lump increment to revenue if the limit output is chosen (as aggregated over all 
future periods) must be considered as reduced by any transitional extra profit receivable 
after raising price above the limit but before entry becomes effective. 

The general conclusions also hold if the marginal cost lies so as to intersect Dm’ 
where price would be below QA, and to lie above industry marginal revenue at OC. The 
limit output will be produced and entry excluded so long as the revenue increment exceeds 
the cost increment between the alternative outputs. In this case we have the situation 
that collusive price after entry would lie below the limit price which should presumably 
attract entry. If we remember that the limit price is not necessarily the minimum which 
‘entrants expect after entry, however, this situation is not necessarily anomalous, 
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On the supposition of collusion after entry, we thus arrive at con- 
clusions regarding price similar to those developed when assuming 
uncertain rivalry after entry. It may be objected, of course, that if 
established sellers assume collusion after entry, and potential entrants 
assume it too, then these potential entrants should not be much in- 
fluenced by the current prices of established sellers, and that a limit- 
price analysis is thus implausible. It becomes plausible evidently only 
if potential entrants are quite uncertain about industry demand and 
about how they will be welcomed by established sellers.. But such an 
incongruity of attitudes is itself not implausible, and the model just 
developed may thus constitute a realistic variant of our first model. 

In summary, a considerable elaboration of the theory of monopoly 
and collusive oligopoly price may be implied if we assume that po- 
tential entrants to an industry are influenced by the going prices 
therein, and that established sellers anticipate and, if it is profitable, 
forestall entry. Assuming correct appraisal of limit prices by established 
sellers, we get three major possibilities: (1) pricing to maximize in- 
dustry profit with no entry resulting; (2) pricing to forestall entry with 
industry profit not maximized but the profit of established sellers 
maximized; and (3) pricing to maximize industry profit but with 
resulting attraction of additional entry. The first two cases find in- 
dustries already in long-run equilibrium; the third finds industries 
in process of dynamic change in structure. 


Extensions and Applications of the “Limit-Price’ Analysis 


The limit-price models just developed, tracing the effects of a sort 
of oligopolistic interdependence between firms already in a concentrated 
industry and potential entrant firms, are essentially variations on the 
general theory of oligopoly price. There is an apparent similarity of 
the construction to the familiar kinked demand curve analysis, but 
in the present case the average revenue as well as the marginal revenue 
is discontinuous, and it is a revenue function for all firms already in 
an industry rather than that for a single oligopolist which is so affected. 
The limit-price analysis applies to collusive oligopoly behavior, whereas 
the kinked demand curve model refers explicitly to the action of a 
firm in non-collusive oligopoly. And the essential conclusions of the 
two models are of course different. 

Various extentions of “limit-price” reasoning suggest themselves. 
Thus some firms established within an oligopoly may hold price down 
for fear of “fattening” their smaller rivals sufficiently to encourage 
their expansion. Departing from the realm of pure oligopoly, estab- 
lished collusive firms might extend selling costs beyond the point of 
industry profit maximization in order to discourage entry, so that. 
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the threat of entry could cause increased costs rather than reduced 
prices. The model developed above could also be elaborated to take 
explicit account of: dynamic changes, of varying time lags involved 
in the “gestation” of new entry, etc. Any extensions along these lines 
might contribute to a more realistic theory of oligopoly price. 

The explanatory value of the limit-price hypotheses of course re- 
mains to be determined. On a priori grounds they appear to be 
fruitful, although alternative explanations of observed “low-price” 
policies may also be valid. Some systematic empirical check of the 
extent of “limit price” thinking within concentrated industries, and 
especially by price leaders, would seem desirable. Direct verification 
of the crucial hypotheses from ex post statistical results, however, 
would be difficult. The “limit price” in any industry, even if recognized, 
must change over time in response to variations in industry demand, 
in factor prices, in the availability of capital to potential entrants, in 
the age of the industry, and so forth. The single limit price of our 
static long-run analysis becomes in fact a dynamic variable, and would 
have to be treated as such. It would be difficult to establish in a 
strictly objective fashion, and knowledge of its recognition by sellers 
or of its magnitude might best be gained through interview techniques. 
It would be somewhat easier, on the other hand, to check observed 
price results for consistency with the hypothesis, without relying 
on the subjective impressions of sellers involved. That is, objective 
calculations of the probable limit price (or time series of limit prices) 
could be made for any industry, and the prices actually charged in 
a supposedly collusive oligopoly could then be compared both with 
such limit prices and with prices calculated to maximize industry 
profits. Wherever behavior consistent with the hypothesis was found, 
direct investigation of policies of price calculation might be indicated. 
The emphasis often placed on non-profit motives, uncertainty, irration- 
ality, and oligopolistic rivalry as explanations of low-price policy in 
concentrated industries may be unduly heavy, and the effects of 
threatened eulry seem certainly to deserve consideration. 


THE STATE OF THE “NEW ECONOMICS” 


3 By Howard S. ELLIS* 


The general conclusions to be drawn from a newly published volume of 
essays on Tke New Economics? seem to be that Keynes has influenced eco- 
nomic theory and policy as has no one else, living or dead; that much of his 
infiuence is beneficial; but that much, if indeed not most, of the theoretical 
innovations of the General Theory are acceptable only with extensive reserva- 
tion or unacceptable as descriptions of reality. The subtitle of the volume to 
be reviewed correctly stresses Keynes’ influence, and the main title the novelty 
of his positions. The only misleading feature may be the juxtaposition of 
the subtitle with the phrase “te new economics.” For it is amply evident, if 
one compares certain appraisals of the General Theory, written ten or twelve 
years ago and reproduced here, with the essays written for the present collec- 
tion,? that the former proclaimed the new doctrines confidently and without 
qualification, but that the latter—as we shall see—generally present more 
qualification and addition than original substance. How much Keynes con- 
tributed in his last major book depends on whether one stresses the zmpulse 
toward new ideas and new lines of investigation, or, on the other hand, what 
he actually keld in the General Theory. Thus Professor Hansen says: 
“Keynes, however, contributed greatly to the theory of the rate of interest. 
As a result of his analysis we now place less emphasis than formerly on the 
rate of interest as a means of increasing the volume of investment” (p. 138). 
In other words, although Keynes put interest at the very center of his theory, 
he “contributed greatly” because we now recognize the limited efficacy of 
interest rates. On the other hand, Leontief rather more candidly writes in 
general appraisal of Keynes: "De seemed to press, however, for reconstruction 
of the whole foundation in order to mend a leaky roof” (p. 242). 

Furthermore, even so far as concerns the impulse to new ideas, one has to 
consider the contributions made by Keynes’ contemporaries, pre-eminently 
D. H. Robertson—contributions too frequently attributed in the current 
literature simply to Keynes alone. A re-reading of the Macmillan report, for 
example, reveals the extent to which Keynes’ ideas were anticipated by 
Robertson. . 

The New Economics is set together from ten chapters and a Keynes bibliog- 
raphy contributed by the editor, seventeen items available from earlier 
sources, and nineteen essays (beside the editor’s) written for the occasion. 
For one not conversant with the literature it would be difficult to identify 
new and old, since no indication of old sources is given in the main text; 


* The author is professor of economics at the University of California, Berkeley. 


*The New Economics—Keynes’ Influence on Theory and Public Policy. Edited by 
Seymour E. Harris. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1947. Pp. xxii, 686. $4.50.) 


* Not including those written by the editor. 
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instead, acknowledgments are made all together on page viii, and reprinted 
items frequently appear under somewhat altered titles. The present review 
will not concern itself systematically with either the editor’s chapters, or 
with those reproduced from elsewhere. So far as concerns the former they 
are intended to “summarize, integrate, and fill in-some gaps,” but it is 
doubtful whether this is an appropriate description. So far as concerns the 
latter, it is convenient to have included Keynes’ proposals and addresses 
pertaining to the Fund, Bank, and British Loan, and also such early sys- 
` tematic explanations and espousals of the General Theory as Lerner’s, Har- 
rod’s, and Meade’s. Early restatements which were coupled with largely ad- 
verse criticism have not been included, as for example: Hansen in the 1936 
Journal of Political Economy, Leontief, Robertson, and Viner in the 1936 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, and Pigou in the 1936 Economica. Since 
these articles include many points of continuing validity, they would have 
furthered the reader’s appreciation of the character of the Keynesian in- 
fluence. 

But the older articles included are well worth renewed attention; and, of. 
the newly written essays, not more than two or three represent net subtrac- 
tions from the sum of human knowledge, a number ‘offer careful reviews of 
the content or evolution of Keynes’ own thinking, and several contribute 
very significantly to particular subjects. Taken as a whole, the volume thus 
attains a quite high average, and Professor Harris might justifiably regard 
it as the high point of his career as editor. Academic economists will profit, 
as the reviewer has, not only by studying the book, but also having it avail- 
_able for student use. What, specifically, do the new essays offer? 

Amongst the first of these essays are two by Professor Hansen, of which 
the first is moderate in tone and not particularly striking. Keynes con- 
tributed, he says, to the realization that a capitalist system does not tend 
automatically to sufficient effective demand; and since Hansen also stresses 
the error of making too sharp a dividing lne between pre-Keynesian and 
Keynesian economics, he would probably not wish to imply that insufficient 
demand was not a major concern of “‘business-cycle” theorists prior to 
Keynes. Keynes also emphasized the dependence of many economic variables 
upon income, the unreliability of wage-reductions to extend employment, 
and the possibility that increasing liquidity may not increase consumption. 
In these points Hansen seems to set forth matters of fairly common accord. 
But if the consumption function represents Keynes’ main contribution, as 
Hansen maintains, he fails to explain why it is so. He says (p. 137) that this 
function (via the multiplier) supplies the missing link in the reasoning by 
which “current realized income ... is less than the normal or full-employ- 
ment income by the amount that current investment falls below the potential 
saving at full employment.” This sounds very much like the “Fundamental 
Law” and seems to link unemployment to higher savings as income expands. 
And yet, so far as concerns secular developments, Hansen very clearly denies 
the multiplier (consumption function) direction of causation from consump- 
tion to level of income and maintains the opposite: “the rising standard [of 
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consumption] follows the rising income, not the other way around.” Is the 
reverse true for the short run? 

Having taken pains in the first essay to demonstrate that a fall of the rate 
of interest does little to expand employment (p. 139), and having emphasized 
that increased liquidity may be relatively ineffective (p. 151), Hansen re- 
verses himself implicitly when in a second essay he says of money wage re- 
ductions: “That so clumsy a method of securing a low rate of interest and a 
relative increase in liquid assets should command the attention of able 
economists in a modern society equipped with a stream-lined central banking 
system is a mystery which I am unable to solve” (pp. 201-2, italics mine). Is the 
system “stream-lined” because its low interest rates have no significant re- 
sult? In this chapter also there is a long and confused footnote in which 
Hansen apparently objects to anyone’s saying, even if one uses Robertson’s 
periods, that if “excess savings” were tapped and invested, income would not 
fall. In Robertsonian terms, if savings exceed investment, hoards increase 
(or bank-loans are repaid). Hoarded sums are by no means limited to current 
hoarding, as Hansen implies, and current hoarding, by the conversion of 
illiquid assets into liquid assets, is by no means limited to current income, 
as he also implies; in a depression, hoards are not apt, therefore, to be “ex- 
tremely small,” as he states. Contrary also to his contention, “idle funds” are 
quite properly described as an evil. In depression, they are the outgrowth 
of liquidity preference; and in the postwar period (in which the idle funds 
stemmed from wartime rationing and not “preference” in any significant 
sense), they have confronted the various countries with the alternatives of 
continued controls with suppressed inflation, or of actual inflation. Professor 
Hansen’s miscarried originality when he attempts to think in terms of 
velocity and cash-balances does not lend much effect to his immoderate 
language in characterizing this approach as a “curious contraption from the 
horse and buggy stage” (p. 201). 

General appraisal of Keynes’ work as a whole and the General Theory 
specifically is essayed also in newly written but very brief papers by Harrod, 
Copland, and Tinbergen; and in more extended and noteworthy contribu- 
tions by Haberler and Leontief. Harrod’s short review of Keynes’ chief 
works throws into a clear light the fact that “Whatever the final verdict on» 
the General Theory, Keynes’ greatness as an economist will not be ques- 
tioned”; Professor Copland stresses the substantial influence of Keynes on 
public policy in Australia; and Tinbergen shows how readily Keynesian 
concepts fit into econometric analysis. 

Haberler, Leontief, and, in a later context, Smithies are really the only 
contributors to the volume who attempt systematic criticism of the pure 
theory of the General Theory; and their essays are amongst the best for 
theoretical acumen. Haberler says (as the reviewer has long believed) that 
“Keynes great contribution was that he strongly emphasized the income 
factor and used it much more systematically in the analysis of economic 
change than had ever been done before” (p. 166). Aggregative analysis had 
already been successfully pursued by most business cycle theorists, before 
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1936, and the marginal efficiency of capital analysis follows conventional 
lines. Liquidity preference theory, which had been substantially advanced 
by the Treatise, suffered a setback in the General Theory by virtue of its 
making the actual holding of idle balances (L.) solely the result of anticipa- 
tions of a vise in interest rates. Haberler questions the realism of the idea 
of under-employment equilibrium and adumbrates future lines of analysis 
which will prove more fruitful than the static equilibrium device. At bottom 
the Keynesian impasse, or under-employment equilibrium, rests upon (a) 
the possibility of absolutely elastic liquidity preference, or (b) highly inelastic 
investment propensities, hoth with reference to the rate of interest. In the 
short run, says Haberler, these do not produce equilibrium, but a progressive 
tendency of prices, wages (and also employment, I would add) to fall. 
Actually the short-run under-employment equilibrium would result from 
adverse shifis of Keynesian schedules in ways not covered by his system; 
and in the long run, the assumed unfavorable elasticities can scarcely be 
expected to persist. Haberler regards Keynes’ refutation of Say’s Law as 
killing dead horses: “hardly any neo-classical economist who ever wrote on 
money or the business cycle thought that Say’s Law did hold in reality” (p> 
174). In sum, though the General Theory is a new milestone, it does not con- 
stitute a revolution of economic theory. A contrary impression might be 
conveyed by the “excessive and untenable claims made by Keynes and his 
followers,” and by the adherence of a socialist or radical wing. Iaberler, 
however, believes that Keynes himself belonged to the opposed or liberal 
wing, and this judgment is reflected also in Harrod’s essay (pp. 71-72). 

Leontief concerns himself with the two principal differences between the 
classical and Keynesian systems: their divergent assumptions regarding the 
supply of labor and the demand for money. While the classical supply curve 
of labor is a function of real wage rates, Keynes’ is a function of money 
wages, of perfect elasticity and with no labor forthcoming at a lower level, 
as would result from a minimum wage law. Unlike the classical function, 
which fits into the general framework of utility functions, Keynes’ function 
is an arbitrarily assumed, exogenous element (pp. 233-37). To make it com- 
patible with accepted ideas of utility or indifference functions in the field of 
value theory generally, one would need to reconstruct the Keynesian curve 
by making it depend on both relative and absolute prices and wage rates. 
Then oli other demand and supply functions will have to depend on a price 
and wage-rate variable; and thus by increasing the number of variables 
necessary lu explain a given phenomenon, the Keynesian approach becomes 
less general than the classical system. The disastrous consequence of this 
reconstruction is, however, that if labor is guided by the purchasing power 
of money income in bargaining for money wages, the Keynesian involuntary 
unemployment disappears. Thus the explanation appears for his “insistence 
on universal validity of an apparently quite special assumption,” the hori- 
zontal labor supply function. 


* William Fellner has stressed the improbability of such anticipations in depression; cf. 
Monetary Policies and Full Employment (1946), Chap. V. 
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But even this special assumption would not produce involuntary un- 
employment if the horizontal supply line intersected demand at a wage equal 
to or greater than that required by the supply curve in real terms. If the 
intersection of the monetary labor-supply and labor-demand schedules rested 
below this level, both schedules could be raised bodily by reducing the 
purchasing power of money: involuntary unemployment would be elimi- 
nated.* To prevent this outcome, Keynes introduces a theory of automatic 
hoards as the result of infinite elasticity of the demand for money with re- 
spect to interest. The price level cannot be raised because monetary injec- 
tions will pass into idle balances, an assumption—Leontief might have added 
—required also by the Keynesian finite cumulative multiplier. 

Proceeding from these general appraisals, The New Economics devotes 
separate parts to International Economic Relations, Economic Fluctuations 
and Fiscal Policies, Money and Prices, and Effective Demand and Wages, 
each of them including notable new essays. Arthur Bloomfield provides a 
. scholarly summary of Keynes’ positive contributions in his various books 
to exchange rate theory and their implications for the International Monetary 
Fund. Keynes undoubtedly induced a desirable scepticism with respect to 
devaluation as an infallible cure of deficits, especially in the short run; and 
it may be useful for certain purposes to regard “fundamental equilibrium” 
in the balance of payments as implying full employment in the home econ- 
omie. Hinshaw’s short chapter shows clearly that, though Keynes oc- 
casionally seemed to verge upon economic insularity, fundamentally and 
finally he held that direct intervention devices “will work better and we shall 
need them less, if the classical medicine is also at work” (quoted on p. 322). 

The longest chapter in the book and certainly one of the most profitable 
is Ragnar Nurkse’s analysis of “Domestic and International Equilibrium” 
(pp. 264-92). Substantiating a view expressed earlier in the present review 
that the outstanding merit of the General Theory is its dramatic emphasis 
upon income, Nurkse finds the great contribution of Keynesian economics 
to international trade theory to be its illumination of the income and em- 
ployment variables in international equilibrium problems (p. 268). Indeed, 
since these variables were certainly important in the thinking of other 
economists than Keynes so far as concerns domestic fluctuations, I might 
hazard the guess that Keynes’ ultimate contribution will prove greatest in 
international economic theory, which had been singularly preoccupied with 
the allocation of resources and price (rather than income) elasticities. Not 
much of the new economics under this subject appears in the General Theory, 
but the great impulse to the reformulation of international money and trade 
theory clearly proceeds from this quarter. 

If “fundamental equilibrium’ is extended to include full employment, 
Nurkse takes the necessary further step of including also an absence of price 


* Leontief might have pointed out that not only is this the necessary implication of the 
Keynesian supply function, but also that it is exactly what Keynes describes as.the cure of 
involuntary unemployment in the formal definition of the concept; cf. General Theory, 
p. 15, 
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inflation or deflation (p. 272). He sharpens the new theoretical tools in a 
precise footnote on the relation of marginal propensity to import and income 
elasticity of imports (p. 270, n. 8); and he provides a good conceptual test 
of aggressive and justifiable commercial and exchange-rate policies. Carrying 
forward the emphasis of International Currency Experience upon the crucial 
importance of international currency reserves, Nurkse demonstrates the 
necessity of international cooperation to achieve high employment levels and 
international equilibrium. Like Hinshaw, he presents evidence that Keynes, 
unlike some of his extremist disciples, regarded currency rationing, bilateral- 
ism, protective tariffs, etc., as temporary and unwelcome expedients: basically 
he was “the true internationalist among modern economists” (p. 285). 

In view of the central problems of the General Theory, it is appropriate 
that the editor evoked for “Economic Fluctuations and Trends and Fiscal 
Policy” six new essays, the largest number in any part. Albert G. Hart, ` 
dealing with “Keynes’ Analysis of Expectations dnd‘Uncertainty,” points out 
that the Treatise introduces anticipations only on special occasions, while the 
later book makes them central to all economic decisions. Specifically, Hart 
regards as substantive contributions: the speculative motive for holding 
money, the analysis of forward markets (in the Treatise), the margmal 
efficiency of capital as a psychological phenomenon, and role of “animal 


- spirits” in entrepreneurial decisions. On the other hand, he finds that Keynes 


e 


confused ex ante and ex post values, neglected shért-term expectations (?), 
failed to appreciate differences of degree in liquidity of assets, anc.utilized the 
dubious device of reducing true contingencies to certainty equivalents. Hart 
concludes with a warning to followers of Keynes against neglecting the in- 
crease of business uncertainty which may attend economic intervention. 

In discussing “Declining Investment Opportunity,” Alan Sweezy reviews 
the evolution of the thesis and offers some reasonable objections to crude 
misinterpretations. To test the thesis formally, however, he proposes a model 
in which “there are no new inventions, no shifts in.demand, no new resources 
to exploit; in short, no outlets for investment except in providing more equip- 
ment of existing types and more working capital for the incremént of pepula- 
Don" (p. 433). Sweezy regards this model as one designed “to simplify the | 
problem.” But actually in the phrases before the semicolon, he selects imagi- 
nable though improbable circumstances most apt to result in stagnation of 


Investment. On a formal plane, however, he commits two etfrors‘even on this 


favorable terrain. In the first place, it does not require, new inventions in 
order that capital be substituted fur labur, aud hence the “equipment of 
existing types” following the semicolon is a non sequitur. This is particularly 
striking since he himself envisages the outcome of his model to be a rise in 
real wages and a fall in “profits” (in the classical sense). Secondly, he rep- 
resents the possible consequences of the fall of “profits” to an unsatisfactory 
level to be either reduced saving or the (indefinite) Holding. of savings in 
liquid form. The latter solution, however, would have to meet Hart’s objec- 
tion that “if the growth of cash relative to income is capable of affecting the 
propensity to consume in, the slightest degree, it can generate experiences 
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which will justify raising estimates of money receipts from equity assets” (p. 
421). 

“Keynes and the Theory of Business Cycles,” by Lloyd Metzler, presents 
the view that Keynes was responsible for refuting (1) “the usual assumption 
amongst more analytically minded economists... . that the economic system 
tends automatically: toward a state of full employment” (p. 438), and (2) 
Say’s Law, which “leads to”the conception of the economy as an unstable 
system in which a.slight contraction leads to further contraction, and a slight 
expansion set off a cumulative upward movement” (pp. 442-33, italics 
supplied). Sufficient evidence could be marshalled, the reviewer believes, that 
the “more analytically minded economists” who considered the problem of 
business cycles prior to the General Theory, e.g., Keynes himself, Robertson, 
Pigou, Hawtrey, Schumpeter, Mitchell, and so on indefinitely, held neither (1) 
that the economic system tends automatically toward full employment, nor 
(2) Say’s Law. This exercise will prove superfluous, however, if the author 
will xeconsider his charge against the “more analytically minded economists” 
under heading (1), in De Debt of what he says about them under heading (2), 
and vice versa. 

One of the most illuminating and judicious essays of the volume, on 
“Fiscal Policy,” emanates from Gerhard Colm. While profoundly affecting the 
views of economists and legislators as to the virtues of a balanced budget, 
Keynes did not give exclusive attention to fiscal policy as a means of combat- 
ing depression ; and Colm himself believes that “flexibility in the Federal 
budget is limited,” although “our legislative and administrative machinery is 
not yet fully equipped to use even this limited existing flexibility” (p. 464). 
For those who, like the present writer, would like to see the first (but not 
last) fiscal line of defense against inflation and deflation in direct variations 
in federal revenue, rather than i in inverse variations in federal expenditures, 
it*would pay not to lose sight of Colm’s warning that “the multipliers ap- 
plicable to a reduction in income taxes which are already nearer the maximum 
rate of progression is relatively small” (p. 465). This implies that combating 
inflation by fiscal (as opposed, say, to monetary) devices has to bear more 
severely , on the low-bracket incomes. Colm believes that Keynes slighted cost- 
price relations as determinants of investment and consumption; “additional 
government investments can hardly be regarded as the most rational cure 
when excessive prices or costs [arising, he explains, from excessive monopolis- 
tic prices or too rapid an increase in wage rates] are the cause of a disturb- 
‘ance’ (p. 457). As for the opposite extreme of fluctuation, “it may well be 
that ‘the first recession after the postwar boom may be of a nature that re- 
quires first of all measures designed to adjust costs and prices in relation to 
‘Incames,t rather than fiscal policies” (p. 467). 

Whereas Colm believes that “there has been a growing recognition of the 
practical Hie of a public-works policy as an anticyclical device (p. 464), 
Benjamin Higgins, in an essay devoted to this subject, maintains that the 
General T eory has elevated public investment “from the rank of last line of 
defense to, major Offensive strategy” (p. 474). Keynes’ opus despaired of 
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stimulating private investment, at least in the Jong run, and hence gave about 
coordinate importance to raising the propensity to consume and to public 
investment (pp. 474-75). Higgins, however, regards the former as more 
promising as a secular than as a countercyclical device, and hence concludes 
that “public investment is left virtually in sole possession of the field, when 
it comes to policies for offsetting fluctuations in private investment” (p. 476).° 
With respect to leaf-raking varieties of Keynesian “investment,” Higgins 
supplies an interesting proof that “the useful projects will have greater 
multiplier effects just by the value of the direct services they yield” (p. 479). 

The last chapter devoted to fluctuations is by Richard M. Goodwin on the 
multiplier. This essay raises a substantial number of difficulties. Is it a fact 
that Angell gives the income velocity of active money a value around 3 per 
annum (p. 488)? If newly created money comes to be divided between active 
and idle in same proportion as prevailed before the injection, will not velocity 
remain constant (cf. General Theory, p. 306); or is velocity constant only 
if all the new active money is newly created money, and if there was no idle 
money before (Goodwin, p. 492)? The multiplier, telling “by how much the 
original injection is multiplied to obtain the final result” on income, gives 
“the typical life history of any dollar spent .. . from birth to death” (p. 484). 
If any dollar spent typically “dies,” why are not all dollars sooner or later 
“dead”; or is it just the “injection,” no more and no less, which dies? If, 
following the author’s practice, all spending not out of income (consumption 
or investment from dishoarding or new money) is excluded from the multi- 
plier, can we then say that “it is to the multiplier, not velocity, theory that 
one has to turn for the explanation of the variations [of income]” (p. 489)? 
A satisfactory treatment of the relationship between the multiplier and veloc- 
ity should resolve these and a number of other difficulties involved in the 
essay. 

- The Part dealing with “Money and Prices” includes a single paper, con- 
E by John Lintner. This essay begins by contrasting (he highly 
simplified monetary analysis current in this country during the first World 
War with the more sophisticated analysis of World War II, which proceeded’ 
from more advanced theury and the great buon of fairly complete national 
income statistics. Part of this advance in theory is attributable to Keynes, 
whose monetary analysis Lintner traces through the Tract on Moneiary Re- 
form (1923), the Treatise on Money (1931), and the General Theory. The 
Tract contributed a clear statement of the Cambridge cash-balance theory, 
but labored under the handicaps of: (1) tracing relations between money 
and prices on the assumption of constant output; (2) neglecting the pre- 
cautionary motive for holding money; (3) lumping all groups of money 
holders together. 

The Treatise eliminated the second and third of these limitations, consider- 
ably advanced the explanation of motives for holding money, and drew some 
illuminating distinctions between the behavior of various groups of cash- 


"It is not clear whether Higgins means this literally, including tax-structure, revenue 
reduction, cost-pure relations, etc., or only relatively to varying consumption. 
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balance owners. Indeed, the Treatise reached a plane of monetary analysis 
superior to the General Theory in a substantial number of respects. The 
Treatise laid weight upon skéfts in liquidity preference, while the later book 
attempted pretty much to operate along a given liquidity function. The 
Treatise emphasized the dependence of idle balances on the yield of all types 
of earning assets, while the General Theory operates in the narrow confines 
of cash vs. bonds. While the later work treats all balance holders alike, the 
former distinguished forms and individuals. The General Theory must also 
be taxed with engendering confusion as to the necessarily-equal and not- 
necessarily-equal meanings of saving and investment. 

.What the General Theory accomplished, over the yield of earlier works, was 
the integration of output (income) variation into a general equilibrium system. 
Lintner believes that an analysis running in terms of liquidity preference, 
marginal efficiency, and the muitiplier determined by the propensity to con- 
sume is a much more powerful apparatus than analysis in terms of “the one 
‘blanket’ factor V” (p. 532). While I also would prefer three variables to one, ` 
I do not believe the alternatives are necessarily those thus stated. And who 
has, as a matter of fact, explained variations of output in terms solely of V? 

We turn to the last group of contributed essays, consisting of two by 
Arthur Smithies and James Tobin. While the caption given to this Part is 
“Effective Demand and Wages,” Smithies’ paper really offers a succinct 
statement of the whole Keynesian and the contrasting “classical” system, 
and a general critique of the former. For comprehensive statement within 
economical confines and for genuine theoretical acumen, the essay is unri- 
valled. I shall not reproduce Smithies’ reproduction of the Keynesian and 
“classical” systems but emphasize his critical and suggestive efforts “Toward a 
More General Theory.” Taking the General Theory as a valuable achieve- 
ment, he believes that it must be amended or broadened in the following re- 
spects. (1) Keynes’ assumption of constant equipment must be revised to 
include a theory of the optimum rate of accumulation; and his assumption 
of constant techniques must give way to a theory which recognizes substi- 
tution of factors. (2) Keynes omits consideration of the adjustment vs. the 
equilibrium effects of changes in effective demand. (Technological unemploy- 
ment would afford a good illustration.) (3) His assumption of perfect compe- 
tition lets the following possibilities escape attention: that, with decreasing 
costs under monopoly, employment and real wages can both increase within 
a range; that reducing monopoly restriction may increase both employment 
and real wages; and that bilateral monopoly between labor and business may 
produce a full-employment dilemma. (4) The Keynesian assumption that 
real income and employment are determined independently of wages and 
prices ignores that as the latter rise, progressive income taxes give a revenue 
increase proportionally greater than the wage-price advance, and the fixed 
money commitments (interest, etc.) produce an expenditure increase which is 
Proportionally less. (5) In an economy with mobility of resources and the 
price of imports and exports established in world markets, money wage rates 
would determine real wages and employment. Keynes’ contrary conclusions 
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rest upon his assumption of a closed economy. The theoretical reconciliation 
Of these two possibilities with Keynes’ opposition to restrictive commercial 
policy has not been worked out. (6) Aggregative theory neglects the whole 
yield of “classical” theorizing as to the bearing of relative wages and prices 
and the allocation of resources upon output and employment as a whole. 
(7) Dynamic factors exogenous to the Keynesian theory require recognition 
and elaboration: the wage increases of 1937 contributed to the subsequent de- 
pression; low profits may influence plans and later investment rates; consumer 
demand may not be a function of current income alone, but also of expecta- 
tions as to future prices, etc. In sum, “the General Theory is a most con- 
structive tool for those who are aware of its limitations, but a dangerous one 
for those who ignore them” (p. 569). 

Finally, we must consider all too briefly the brilliant essay by James Tobin 
on “Money Wage Rates and Employment.” Like Leontief, Tobin argues that 
Keynes is wrong in representing the volume of employment as independent 
of money wages. Both would apparently agree that the Keynesian position is 
wrong (1).if all factors including labor are supplied with reference to the 
purchasing power of money, or (2) if they all are equally victims of the 
“money illusion” and bargain solely in money terms. Leontief argues that 
a real calculus is probable for all factors, whereas Tobin believes that there 
are good reasons for supposing that labor bargains in money terms (p. 581) 
and for the same supposition for other factors (p. 582). Since it is a lack of 
homogeneity on this score which Keynes’ position requires, both agree in the 
final outcome. Furthermore, both agree that real consumption cannot ‘be 
uniquely a function of real income, as Keynes would have it; Leontief would 
say, because consumers look beyond prices, as all factor owners do; Tobin 
would say, because consumers do not look beyond prices, and all factors 
do not (pp. 583-85). Here again both agree that the Keynesian position on 
the consumption function cannot be maintained if a “homogeneous” assump- 
tion is maintained with regard to attitudes toward money and real values. 
Tobin elaborates still further reasons for rejecting the Keynesian position and 
summarizes his case under six possible channels through which money wages 
can affect employment: (1) business confidence; (2) the balance of trade; 
(3) the demand for cash balances; (4) induced substitution of labor; (5) de- 
mand for consumption goods; and (6) redistribution of income. Of these, 
Leontief does not treat (1) and (6), explicitly argues also on the basis of 
(3), (4), and (5), and implicitly includes (2). 

A laborious notation of every omission, every misconccived statement, 
every example of over- or underestimation of importance, and every wrong 
assessment of the facts would make a formidable array against almost any 
economist, even those of greatest stature. Thus Keynes’ tendency to belittle 
his predecessors and even to misrepresent their views has undoubtedly 
damaged his own reputation. His lashing out against Say’s Law makes him 
seem ignorant of the fact that it was not designed by its author to shed light 
on economic fluctuations, and was not so employed by his own immediate 
predecessors. His own confusion as between ex ante and ex post led to a 
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breakdown of reasoning in crucial passages in the General Theory and pre- 
cipitated much blood-letting, when a clear statement of these contrasting 
- (and reconcilable) views of saving and investment had been worked out 
by Myrdal, Ohlin, and other Swedish economists several years prior to the 
publication of Keynes’ book. Involuntary employment is formally defined in 
terms of what Keynes thought to be a remedy; and the abstruseness of the 
language concealed the fact that this remedy was the Machiavellian device 
of watering down wages by inflation. 

All of these are side issues. The significant question is: what in the central 
theoretical body of the General Theory now survives in a fairly intact form? 
The present volume gives additional evidence that a number of its most 
central ideas have been abandoned or reformulated to a state almost beyond 
recognition from the original. This holds true in pre-eminent degree of the 
thesis that a change in money wages cannot alter employment. As a matter 
of fact, the ways in which it can alter employment are so numerous as to 
cause the thesis to be altered to the form that wage-reduction cannot in many 
instances be relied upon to extend employment because the multiplicity of 
possible reactions makes the outcome obscure. By parity of reasoning, in 
some situations with a few conspicuous variables, the outcome (either way) 
might be predicted. This is no longer Keynes. 

Much of the plausibility of under-employment equilibrium (or of an 
automatic zmpasse in the capitalistic system) came from Keynes’ making L. 
(“speculative”’ balances) a function solely of anticipations as to the rate of 
interest. But in a depression people would behave irrationally if they expected 
interest rates to rise and if for this reason they absorbed money indefinitely. It 
is now definitely established that expectations as to capital yields are more 
important than expectations as to capital costs; and hence the holding of 
idle balances answers to all the multiplicity of forces usually discussed under 
“the lower turning point.” This outcome is, again, quite alien to the few 
variables of the Keynesian system; and it may undermine the idea of under- 
employment equilibrium even with the introduction of substantially more 
variables. 

It is usually said that Keynes’ “marginal efficiency of capital” is the tra- 
ditional productivity theory with the needed addition of emphasis upon antici- 
pations, Actually, Keynes altered the productivity theory very radically, and 
in a direction favorable to underemployment (of capital or of labor, whichever 
suited the occasion), by the assumption of fixed techniques. Several authors in 
the present volume point out the arbitrariness of this assumption past a very 
short run. Thus another factor in addition to flexible real wages is rehabili- 
tated from the “classical” limbo to permit factor substitution and equilibrium. 

A fourth respect in which current judgments, reflected in the present 
volume, run quite counter to the central core of the General Theory pertains 
to the significance of the cost-price structure for such aggregates as output, 
savings, and employment. The central Keynesian system of five large varia- 
bles has no place for the bearing of allocation of factors as it occurs in such 
manifold forms as the tax structure, the directions of public expenditure, 
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the role of monopoly vs. competition, the effect of inflation and deflation on 
productive efficiency, etc. Thus, much of the valuable yield of “classical” 
economics, business cycle theory, monetary theory, and the analysis of ` 
taxation is shut out in the particular macro-economic system of the General 
Theory. It is really far short of generality. 

With the noteworthy exception of the consumption function (and multi- 


~ plier) yet to be considered, the preceding points cover the formal Keynesian 


UH 


theorems. It is, I believe, not unfair to say that, however great the impulse 
given to economic theory by Keynes—and this beyond dispute—the formal 
theorems have been rejected or extensively modified. What then of the positive 
theoretical yield? Are there gains which would be as generally accepted as the . 
corrections and negations appearing in The New Economics; and how im- 
portant are they? I will not attempt to select “the” great contribution, for there 
are several and only the future will reveal their relative importance: the macro- 
economic approach, the effective introduction of income as a variable of 
primary importance, the degree to which interest rates respond to monetary 
forces, the effective demand aspect of wages, the possible miscarriage of 
savings. Some of these are matters of emphasis rather than theoretical dis- 
covery, but the emphasis virtually amounted to discovery. In the aggregate 
this is a very great yield, enough to support Keynes’ reputation, great as it is, 
and great enough without effort to justify his errors. 

Of the central theoretical core, virtually the only innovation which seems 
to meet with general acceptance is the consumption function (sometimes with, 
sometimes without, reference to the related multiplier). Harris regards it as 
an outstanding contribution (p. 26), Hansen as “ennch-making” (p. 135), 
Samuelson as vitally important (p. 159), Tinbergen and Higgins, as Keynes’ 
main contribution (pp. 222, 564); and Haberler, while expressing the opinion 
that it is “overworked” and too rigidly formulated, thinks it represents a 
salutary shift of emphasis toward income (p. 166). Only Colm raises a note of 
scepticism, holding that the consumption function is less reliable for predic- 
tions than “sample studies of business and consumer attitudes” (pp. 460-61), 
an opinion expressed outside the present volume by Smithies. 

But what is the consumption function? None of the writers just referred to 
defines or describes it, incidentally to bestowing praise. Hansen, indeed, ex- 
plains that both the configuration and the shifts of the consumption function 
depend on income (pp. 138-39); and Tinbergen suggests that individual 
consumption expenditures are functions of “individual incomes, a number of 
price variables, the size of all families involved; and, perhaps, other factors” 
(p. 223). But it is not easy to see how these explanations illuminate the 
character of the function in most of the explanatory values assigned to it. 
Indeed, the consumption function seems to resemble the Holy Ghost: a 
derogatory attitude toward it -is the ultimate sin, but precise information 
about it is hard to come by. Keynes’ own statement of its properties, as 
given on page 190, follows: “It simply amounts to saying that an increase 
in income will be divided in some proportion or another between spending 
and saving, and that when our income is increased it is extremely unlikely 
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` that this will have the effect of making us either spend less or save less than 
before.” From these descriptions it is not clear how the consumption function, 
as Professor Harris says (p. 52), “helps to explain why all goods produced 
are not sold (as suggested by Say’s Law); the declining marginal efficiency 
of capital; the theory of secular stagnation (Sweezy); the independence of 
changes in wage rates and employment (Tobin); the theory of the trade 
cycle (Metzler).” . 

Each of these may be the subject of some justifiable scepticism. Thus, (1) 
the failure of goods to be sold, a cyclical phenomenon, was coupled by Keynes 
himself with a collapse of the marginal efficiency of capital; and since ex ante 
investment more than makes up for the gap between income and consumption, 
it does not seem possible to derive a downturn from the lag of consumption 
except by appeal to the acceleration principle—but this is not the consumption 
function. (2) The declining marginal efficiency of capital could be explained 
by the consumption function only on the assumption of some “necessary” 
relation of investment to consumption. There is no such necessary relation; 
and Keynes himself, as Lintner emphasizes in the present volume, made fluc- 
uations in autonomous investment, both in the Treatise and General Theory, 
to be the primary initiating cause of change (p. 523). (3) Statistical evidence 
does not suggest a secular decline of consumption relatively to income. But 
aside from this, the existence of “secular stagnation” is still a moot issue, as 
well as its theoretical foundation. In passing, Hansen did not appeal to the 
consumption function in his own explanations of stagnation. (4) This point 
may be dismissed, since Keynes did not connect the neutrality of money wages 
as to employment with the consumption function, and Tobin argues for the 
dependence, not independence as Harris says, of employment on wages. (5) 
The cyclical role of the consumption function is an involved issue. Some in- 
dication of the divergence of views on this subject may be gathered from a con- 
trast of Metzler’s belief that the upper and lower turning points are explained 
by the consumption function with Bean’s view, which emphasizes “the business 
cycle in addition to disposable income as a factor in determining consumer 
expenditures (italics supplied) .”® l 

The new economics, undoubtedly inspired by the influence of Keynes, is 
making rapid strides; but the rapid strides are fast leaving the General 
Theory behind. There has been a glorious revolution but, after the way of 
revolutions, it has both its glorious and its ignominious sides. 


° Louis H. Bean, “Relation of Disposable Income and the Business Cycle to Expenditure,” 
in “Five Views on the Consumption Function,” Rev. Econ. Stat, Vol. XXVIII (Nov, 
1946), p. 207. 


EQUILIBRIUM OF THE FIRM 


By RICHARD A LESTER* 


The articles by Professors R. A. Gordonand L. G. Reynolds in the June, 
1948 issue of this Review* contribute considerably to clarification and resolu- 
tion of some of the issues in what has come te be known as the “marginalist 
controversy.” This note will be confined to comment on three matters dis- 
cussed in those articles, viz., the character of marginal variable costs, the 
nature of demand to the firm, and long-run goals of business management. 
They are all involved in a consideration of equilibrium of the firm. 


I 


On the assumption that a horizontal labor supply curve and constant supply 
prices for materials are the most common conditions, Professor Reynolds 
believes it “reasonable to expect constant marginal cost as the typical situa- 
tion.”? He suggests that my results indicating that business executives seem 
typically to think in terms of a downward-sloping, marginal variable cost 
curve up to designed capacity of the plant may be due to the possibility that 
the reporting executives included in their estimates certain groups of “‘semi- 
variable costs” such as “indirect labor.” Undoubtedly many of them did. 

In considering this question it is helpful to distinguish between changes in 
-marginal variable cost that accompany (1) a decline in the scale of plant 
operations, (2) an increase in the scale that only involves more employment 
within the normal work week for employees that have continued to work or 
the re-employment of employees who had been laid off but a short period of 
time, and (3) an increase that necessitates the hiring of new employees, the 
recall of employees away from the job for a considerable period, or the pur- 
chase of additional overtime hours. 

Plants are ordinarily designed and equipped so that at (or possibly even 
slightly above) capacity operations? there should exist the most efficient flow | 


* The author is professor of economics at Princeton University. 


*“Short-Period Price Determination in Theory and Practice,” pp. 265-88, and “Toward 
a Short Run Theory of Wages,” pp, 289-308; 


* Loc. cil., p. 295. 


? Businessmen generally seem to think of plant capacity in physical terms, as equipment 
capacity with full-crew operations at some given standard, usually a level of achievement 
attained a number of times in the past and somewhat short of maximum conceivable 
output under ideal conditions with full-crew operations, It is the output for which the 
plant and equipment were designed, assuming some “normal” rate of efficiency and the 
regular number of shifts. That is the concept used here. Admittedly it is not as exact as one 
would desire. Presumably plant capacity so defined would vary somewhat with operating 
conditions such as the quality of materials, the product-mix, and the extent to which 
maintenance is temporarily deferred. Businessmen do not appear generally to think of 

` capacity in the theorists’ terms of the low point of the total unit cost curve, which would 
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of materials, the most effective use of transport and other services, the best 
runs of a production item, and so forth. A general reduction in the scale of 
operations below capacity would usually mean more time on set-up operations 
per unit of output with shorter runs, transfer and less effective distribution of 
personnel (probably according to the seniority provisions of a labor agree- 
ment), and, often, reduced employee morale and perhaps output restriction 
to make the job last, as the result of lay-offs and part-time work.* Conse- 
quently, the direct labor cost per unit of output would be likely to rise. 
Other less direct costs per unit of output would also tend to increase, such 
as the employer’s unemployment-compensation lax rule under experience 
rating and his outlays for employee welfare or benefit plans per dollar of 
payroll. Furthermore, reduced plant output, if significant in size and continued 
any length of time, would mean smaller quantity purchases of electric power, 
materials, and parts, which usually would be at higher unit prices and 
at higher unit transportation and handling costs for supplies. Shorter runs are 
generally at higher unit costs fur the parts supplier. 

Although there are good grounds for believing that increasing variable unit 
costs frequently accompany a required reduction in the scale of-plant opera- 
‘tions below capacity (especially under a union contract with seniority 
governing lay-offs and transfers and with superseniority for shop stewards), 
not all of those grounds apply with equal force in the opposite direction. That 
is true even for an increase in operations toward plant capacity that would 
involve only reducing part-time employment or recalling recently laid-off 
employees. In the latter case, for example, numerous transfers of workers under 
the seniority provisions would undoubtedly be required, and one could hardly 
expect employee morale to increase above normal by as much as it might decline 
with curtailed operations. Also, with such matters as employee transfers and 
morale involved, the time element becomes significant. Unit marginal cost 
may be somewhat larger immediately after the reduction or increase in scale 
of plant operations occurs from what it would be after the reduction or increase 
had been in effect for a period of time, The dynamic aspects of unit variable 
' costs are a relatively unexplored area. 


If 


The authors of the two articles point out that in the short run the business- 
man is more concerned with sales estimates at a given price than he is in the 
shape of the demand curve at any particular moment,® and that over short 


vary with the character of the labor force, overtime and other provisions of labor 
agreements, etc. 


*The method of wage payment might make some difference. To the extent that hours 
of direct labor are paid at piece rates, labor costs would be constant per unit of output. 
However, even in piece-rate industries a considerable portion of direct labor cost in any 
one pay period will be paid for on a non-piece-rate basis (usually for work under non- 
standard conditions, for set-up operations and down-time, for new work before a piece 
rate is established, for jobs that do not lend themselves to the piece-rate method of 
payment, and for workers transferred from their regular jobs). 


ë Gordon, loc. cit., p. 277. 
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periods the scale of output is based primarily on anticipated movements of 
demand, which are largely independent of the employer’s price decisions or 
current cost conditions.® That is the point I have stressed.’ Professor Reynolds 
adds in a footnote (p. 305) that the kinds of estimates which businessmen 
actually make, such as expected sales volume, output, and level of unit costs, 
are probably best visualized as single points on the price-quantity diagram; 
as they do not seem to think in terms of continuous curves or schedules. 

In a recent note P I discussed the absence of subjective demand schedules 
for firms that persistently conform to the price leadership of other firms or 
that produce items whose price remains unchanged for a number of years. 
For such firms, the selling prices of products are assumed by the management 
to be determined by factors outside the control of that firm. It is obvious that 
price-following firms and producers of articles with customary and constant 
prices do not frequently and seriously speculate regarding the elasticity of 
demand to the firm for each of its products. The terms “point demand” or 
“single-quantity demand” can be used to characterize subjective demand as 
visualized by a price follower or a fixed-price producer for a particular time 
interval. An executive in such a firm thinks in terms of the expected sales of 
each of his products distributed over time intervals, a certain total for the 
next week, month, or quarter, another total for the succeeding interval, and 
so forth, over the ensuing year or whatever his short-run planning period 
may be. For each interval of the planning period he anticipates a certain 
amount, or, less likely, his estimates may take the form of a range, with 
different probabilities for various areas within the range. Such interval 
estimates may, of course, be revised as experience indicates. 

A demand curve cannot be derived by connecting the series of weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly point demands, nor can one consider as a demand curve 
a range of estimated possible sales for any one time interval, or the path of 
any alterations in the estimates of demand for a particular interval, or the 
difference between expected sales and later realized sales for a time interval. 

It has been contended that, instead of a point, the demand to (say) a price- 
following firm should be considered to be a schedule in the form of a straight 
horizontal line at the given price and extending in both directions from the 
‘ firm’s estimated quantity of sales for a time interval. That, however, is 
unwarranted. It assumes that the management is thinking in terms of having 
orders in excess of expectations or of refusing to accept varying amounts of 
expected sales, which certainly would not be likely unless it was operating at 
or above the designed capacity of its own plant facilities and could not con- 
tract out the work except at a money loss or with some deterioration in 
quality of product. As businessmen aver, the management of each firm in a 
manufacturing industry strives to maintain or improve the firm’s market 


" Reynolds, loc. cit., pp. 297 and 304, 
- "See, “Marginalism, Minimum Wages, and Labor Markets,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 1 (March, 1947), pp. 138 and 148. 
“Absence of Elasticity Considerations in Demand to the Firm,” Southern Econ. Jour., 
Vol. XIV (Jan., 1948), pp. 285-89. 
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position, usually measured by the percentage that its sales bear to total sales 
of the product in the markets where the firm is one of the suppliers. A manage- 
ment would not think of deliberately sacrificing its market position by refusing 
offered business; manufacturers have learned that loss of position for any 
reason, including lack of capacity in boom times, is usually difficult and 
costly to recover later. 

From time to time a firm may, of course, change with respect to one or 
more of its products from a condition of point demand .to some sort of 
schedule of demand and vice versa. The prices of even price leaders may be 
fairly fixed over short periods of time, such as a “season” or “model year.” 
Manufacturers of such branded items as men’s and women’s clothing, 
household electrical equipment, automobiles, construction machinery, and 
numerous “catalogue” items, normally may not anticipate or consider any 
change of price during a period of at least six months to a year. Customarily 
the period of any price change for them may be only a minor fraction of the 
year, during which only one sel of price changes occurs. For the remainder 
of the year, a condition of point demand may prevail. 

The management of a firm may, when pressed by rising costs, shortage of 
liquid assets, or loss of market position, begin to consider the possibility or 
necessity of price cutting, including secret concessions from its quoted prices. 
Whenever the management begins to include the possibility of relative price 
changes on its part in its planning, it is, so to speak, shifting from point 
demand to some sort of demand schedule. Instead of price change, however, 
the management may seek to meet its difficulties by non-price means such as 
improved sales methods, shifting output between price and product lines so 
as to increase its sales in lines likely to be most favorable, redesigning its 
products, or reducing costs per unit of output by such means as improvement 
in the flow of materials and in the scheduling of production, better use and 
control of inventory, development of improved production methods and equip- 
ment, reduction in material costs of products through content changes, and 
simplification of paper work. The large possibilities of cost cutting and 
increasing income without price changes are common knowledge to persons 
well acquainted with industry but are generally neglected by theorists who 
reason in rigid, mechanistic terms and disregard human nature. If manage- 
ments think in terms of making adjustments exclusive of price change, sub- 
jective demand for each item may continue to be of the point rather than the 


schedule variety. 
III 


The concept of point demand, in conjunction with decreasing (or even 
constant) marginal variable cost up to and beyond normal plant capacity, 
would seem to require significant revision of notions regarding equilibrium 
of the firm. It is, doubtful whether business executives generally think, plan, 
or act in terms of a single equilibrium point, determined separately Ge each 
item of production. 

One might assume that, under decreasing or constant marginal dE 
costs and point demand, equilibrium would be at the point of plant capacity. 
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On testimony of business executives that, however, is questionable, For ex- 
ample, Mr. Frank D. Newbury, former vice president and director of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, states that an increasing total. unit cost 
curve between 100 and 120 per cent capacity would be rare in mechanized 
industry because any increase in unit variable cost that was large enough 
to more than offset the reduced overhead per unit would be “extraordinary, 
and would represent inexcusably poor management.’® 

It seems likely that total unit costs are often fairly constant over a range 
of output, say from 95 to 110 per cent of plant capacity.t° That might be 
considered an equilibrium zone in the sense that, within that area, the firm’s 
. Management would consider its operations satisfactory or reasonably profita- 
ble; it would not feel pressed to move outside the zone or to attempt to in- 
fluence sales so that the firm would arrive at any particular point within the 
zone. Incidentally, firms will not normally offend respectable customers by 
rejecting their business, so that there is no regular stopping point beyond which 
the firm refuses business on the grounds that it is less profitable or even un- 
profitable. And, under point demand, it would not attempt to keep output at 
some “equilibrium point” through price manipulations. 

In general, the area of satisfactory operations for a company would, on the 
vertical price scale, be somewhat above the total unit cost curve and, on the 
output scale, would lie within a range of high outputs. Of course the size and 
shape of such an “equilibrium zone” would vary from firm to firm and from 
time to time for the same firm. Whether a firm at any particular time was 
operating within its satisfactory zone would in large measure be determined 
‘by actual and expected demand for its products. Below and to the left of the 
satisfactory zone would be areas of progressively less satisfactory operations. 
Generally, a management’s efforts both for greater sales and reduced costs 
would become more energetic, even desperate, the further the rate of pro- 
duction fell below its satisfactory range and also the more the firm was losing 
its position in various markets to competitors. 

The discussion so far has concerned short-run equilibrium. It is proposed 
that for many companies and conditions the mathematical or mechanistic 
concept of point equilibrium be replaced by the psychological notion of 
current and prospective operations within a satisfactory zone. Temporary, 
short-run equilibrium positions or areas are conceivable outside the satisfac- 
tory zone, if the firm’s management believes that it is doing the best it can 
under the circumstances, taking into account such factors as how the firm 
stands relative to its competitors, what financial pressures are affecting it, 
and conventions in the industry. For reasons of liquidity or strategy or for 


*From correspondence and mimeographed material supplied by Mr. Newbury. In 
contending that total unit costs continue to decline well beyond plant capacity, he points 
out that plant capacity usually is not a precise figure and that maximum possible output 
is influenced by such factors as the physical capacity of the major equipment, the actual 
product-mix, shift and overtime arrangements, and the ability of management to correct 
bottlenecks as they arise. 


* The possibility of operations at 110 per cent of capacity exists in part because of the 
definition of capacity adopted in footnote 3 and circumstances mentioned in footnote 9. 
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current lack of resources, the management may, for the time being, not favor 
engaging the firm in additional actions and expense to increase its share in the 
total sales of the industry, although continuing unabated and with an in- 
creased sense of urgency such activities as product research, planning to 
improve sales, and the search for savings in cost. 

Some brief comments now on long-run equilibrium. As the primary, long- 
run objective, especially of mature, successful firms, Professor Gordon suggests 
“ ‘satisfactory profits,’ as vague as that criterion is,” and a safe financial 
position. My investigations lead to the conclusion that, instead of a single, 
long-run objective, business managements pursue simultaneously or succes- 
sively a number of goals, which are not completely consistent with one an- 
other. The order of priority may vary from time to time, perhaps changing 
with conditions facing the firm, so that new balances may have to be drawn 
between conflicting goals. A list of such goals might include the following: 
“satisfactory” or “reasonable” profits, maximum possible profits, security and 
convenience of the existing management, achievement and maintenance of 
sufficient liquidity to assure the firm’s financial safety, and maintenance of 
the firm’s market position or its established share of the industry’s total 
sales.?? 

The particular goals and the management’s strength of desire to attain them 
may vary with the age and degree of maturity of the firm, the management, 
and the industry; with the extent and kinds of pressure from stockholders, 
creditors, and labor; and with the attitudes of the community, the customers, , 
the suppliers, the employees, and competitors toward the firm and its manage- 
ment. Attitudes, supported by organizational influences and pressures, may be 
very influential, especially where the management is sensitive to outside 
opinion and seeks to avoid difficulties for itself. 

It might be contended that some of the goals in the list are means of 
achieving others rather than themselves being primary objectives. Illustra- 
tions of possible conflicts between them indicate, however, that frequently 
that is not the case. The management of a firm may consider it unwise to have 
it make a profit beyond a certain total or percentage of stockholders’ invest- 
Ment in any one year. That may be because maximum possible profits would 
result in adverse publicity, would encourage organized labor to use the firm 
as a wage leader, might lead to governmental investigation and prosecution 
of the management, or might have some other effects that the management, 
for non-profit reasons, desires to avoid. Adequate liquidity may be purchased 
at the continued expense of the possibility of greater profits. The management 
of a firm may strive to maintain its position and prestige in an industry 
even though the dropping of some unprofitable lines would promise an indefi- 
nite increase in the rate of profit on owners’ equity. Insufficient emphasis has 


“ Loc. cit., p. 271; see also pp. 275 and 284, Professor Reynolds remarks: “There may 
be little interest in maximum profits so long as actual profits are up to conventional 
standards” (loc. cit., p. 298), 


™ Professor Gordon refers to some of these as subordinate objectives, although he con- 
ceives of them as often independent of the primary objective and he seems to imply 
that at times they might take precedence over the criterion of profits. 
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been placed on maintenance of a firm’s market position and prevention of 
any decline in its relative status as an independent motivating force, influ- 
encing a company’s policies with respect to sales, output, and investment. 

Multiplicity of and varying priority in the long-run goals on a firm make 
all the more questionable the notion of short-run equilibrium at a point 
uniquely determined, and lend support to the concept of an equilibrium zone 
or area. Incidentally, some fairly obvious similarities exist between a long- 
run goal of “satisfactory” profits and short-run zone of satisfactory operations. 

The conceptions of long- and short-run equilibrium outlined here may seem 
so vague and indefinite as to rob the notion of equilibrium of the firm of 
much of its analytical usefulness. If one is thinking in terms of mathematical 
precision and manipulation, that may to some extent be true. This psychologi- 
cal approach in terms of management satisfaction and dissatisfaction does, 
however, appear to conform rather closely to the pattern of business thinking 
and practice and seems to offer possibilities of fruitful development through 
empirical investigation. By broadening and shifting the base of analysis it 
may help to provide keys for a number of doors that until now have remained 
unlocked. 


THE NEW BRITISH LAW ON MONOPOLY 


By RutH CoHEN* 


The British Monopolies and Restrictive Practises (Inquiry and Control) Act 
passed the British Parliament, unopposed on its main points, in the sum- 
mer of 1948. It is the first British statute since the Statute of Monopolies 
in 1624 for the regulation of manapoly in general (as distinct from the con- 
trol of the “natural” public utility monopolies). Previously, monopolies were 
only subject to such control as was provided by the common law. Under this, 
certain contracts in restraint of trade are illegal and unenforceable; but the 
exceptions are so large, and the interpretation of the law has been so favoura- 
ble to agreements that there remain, probably, few monopolistic practises ex- 
cept the most obviously outrageous which are illegal and not many which 
cannot be so drawn as to be enforceable at law. 

This article first outlines the main provisions of the new act and then 
comments on some of the points of policy involved. 

The long title of the act reads “an Act to make provision for inquiry into 
the existence and effects of, and for dealing with mischiefs resulting from, or 
arising in connection with, any conditions of monopoly or restriction or 
other analogous conditions prevailing as respects the supply of, or the appli- 
cation of any process to, goods, buildings or structures, or as respects exports.” 

The act applies when one-third or more of goods of any description in the 
United Kingdom or a substantial part of it is supplied, bought or processed, 
either by or to one person (or by or to interconnected corporations) or by or 
to two or more persons who have a tacit or expressed arrangement to limit 
competition in any way in the particular trade. It applies also if, by agreement 
or arrangement, goods of a particular description are not supplied at all in 
the country or a substanial part of it (Clauses 3 and 4). Finally it applies to 
exports, either as a whole or to particular markets, if one-third of British pro- 
duction is in one firm’s hands, or subject to arrangements to limit competition 
(Clause 5). Agreements dealing with wages and employment are exempt from 
the provisions of the act (Clauses 3, 4, and 5). 

A Commission is to be set up, consisting of not less than four nor more than 
ten persons appointed by the Board of Trade. The normal period of office for 
any member is intended to be five years, but a member can be reappointed 
for one further period (Clause 1). This Commission is to examine cases re- 
ferred to it by the Board of Trade, selected from among those to which it 
appears the act applies. The Board may not refer cases where the arrangements 
have been expressly authorized by law (eg, nationalised industries, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Boards). But the Commission may he asked tn assist. the 
Board in considering any matter to which this act applies, whether the ar- 


* The author is a fellow of and a University lecturer in economics at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, England. 
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‘rangement in question has been authorised by law or not (Clause 2). 

The Board of Trade may refer cases to the Commission in either of two 
ways: (a) it may limit the investigation and report to the facts, that is to say, 
to whether the conditions to which the act applies in fact prevail for the 
goods in question, and if so how and to what extent, and to the actions which 
the parties concerned take as a result of or in order to preserve those condi- 
tions; or (b) it may require investigation and report on both the facts and on 
whether the situation reported operates, or may be expected to operate, 
against the public interest (Clause 6). (An attempt, discussed later in this 
article, is made to define ‘‘the public interest” [Clause 14]). 

The Commission must report unequivocally and, where the investigation is 
not confined to the facts, may suggest action, to be taken by Ministers, gov- 
ernment departments or the parties concerned, to remedy or prevent any- 
thing which, in its view, operates against the public interest. If any member 
of the Commission dissents from the majority on a reference not confined to 
investigation of the facts, he may include his views in the report (Clause 7). 

Later the Board may ask the Commission to report on how far any remedial 
action it proposed to the parties concerned is being carried out (Clause 12). 

References to the Commission must be published (Clause 6), and the Com- 
mission’s report must be laid before Parliament if it was not limited to the 
facts, subject to a security safeguard and to the possibility of suppressing 
information which substantially damages “legitimate business interests” and 
which is not vital to the argument of the report. The Board of Trade may 
decide whether or not to lay before Parliament reports confined to the facts 
(Clause 9). The Board must also lay annually before Parliament a report 
reviewing suggestions and requests for reference of matters to the Commission, 
provided these do not appear to be frivolous (Clause 16). 

Finally the Board may ask the Commission for a report on the general 
effect on the public interest of particular monopolistic and restrictive practices, 
provided the Commission has dealt with such practises in relation to particular 
goods in earlier reports (Clause 15). 

Some new sanctions are provided, in addition to those, such as price control, 
that Ministers already possess (Clause 13). “Competent authorities” (that is — 
to say, the Ministers responsible for different industries |Clause 20]) are 
given power to prohibit by Order the making or carrying out of agreements, 
and to prohibit boycotts, conditional sales, and preferential terms. These 
Orders must not interfere with patent rights. Orders so made must be laid 
in draft before Parliament and approved by resolution of each House (a far 
shorter procedure than an act of Parliament). They can only be made if, on a 
reference not confined to the facts, the Commission has reported that the - 
conditions to which the act applies prevail, and ezther the Commission has 
reported them against the public interest, or the House of Commons by reso- 
lution so decides (Clause 10). 
~ No criminal proceedings can be brought under the act, but either the Crown 
or any person affected may bring civil proceedings for an injunction to stop 
the action prohibited or for any other appropriate relief. The Trades Disputes 
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Act of 1906 is not to apply to such proceedings (Clause 11). (This act pro- 
hibits any actions of tort against a trade union; and the term trade union in 
law includes many associations between master and master). 

These are the main provisions of the new act. It is at once apparent that it 
is not a drastic measure. Although some new sanctions are provided for 
` “dealing with mischiefs” (to take the words of the long title) and some hints 
have been given that existing powers, for instance of price control, may be 
used to control monopolies, greater emphasis, both in the act itself and in = 
debates while it was discussed in the House of Commons, was laid on “i 
quiry,” and on the publicity which will follow it. 

The philosophy behind the act is still that expressed in the White Paper 
on Employment Policy published in the spring of 1945 by the coalition gov- 
ernment:* “, ,. agreements ... to control prices and output, to divide markets 
and to fix conditions of sale ... or combines do not necessarily operate against 
the public interest, but the power to do so is there.” In addition, it is held 
that insufficient information exists on the operation of monopolies and restric- 
tive practices, and that only a detailed examination of each can bring out 
whether or not it works against the public interest. This for the present; but 
later, as the Commission develops experience, the government (though not 
the Opposition) holds that it can usefully pronounce on .the merits or de- 
merits of particular types of restrictive practise, as a guide to business and the 
public. 

The task before the Commission is a formidable one. First, it must inter- 
pret the public interest. It has, to guide it, the definition introduced into the 
Bill at third reading: 


.. all matters which appear in the particular circumstances to be relevant shall 
be taken into account and, amongst other things, regard shall be had to the 
need, consistently with the general economic position of the United Kingdom, 
to achieve: 

(a) the production, treatment and distribution by the most efficient and 
economical means of goods of such types and qualities, in such volume and at 
such prices as will best meet the requirements of home and overseas markets; 

(b) the organisation of industry and trade in such a way that their effi- 
ciency is progressively increased and new enterprise is encouraged; 

(c) the fullest use and best distribution of men, materials and Ge 
capacity in the United Kingdom; and l 
(d) the development of technical improvements and the expansion of 
existing markets and the opening up of new markets. 


All this is admirable. But it does not get the Commission very far. How is 
it to decide, for instance, whether or not to approve restrictive practises 
designed to maintain some rate of return on capital in a declining industry 
which, under competition, would work with no margin over prime costs? 
Prices above prime costs but below total costs could not be regarded as 
extortionate; but the capital already invested in the industry would be 
more fully used if prices were kept down. Again, when, if at all, should it 


1 Cmd. 6527. 
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permit the division of markets? Economists may think they know the answer 
to these questions. But not all economists would agree on all of them. And 
‘certainly economists would often disagree with businessmen or accountants. 
The sort of difference of opinion that may arise is illustrated by, two recent 

reports of committees of enquiry. One dealt with cement, the other with 
‘building materials and components generally. Both examined the system of 
fixed minimum prices and of deferred rebates to merchants which are for- 
feited if the merchant deals with any manufacturers outside the agreement. 
The first committee found that the price system as a whole was not an un- 
sound one and that there was “sufficient bargaining power between the 
manufacturers and those interested in the rebates to make it right to leave 
these matters for adjustment between the interested parties.”* The second 
found these practices to be “not in the national interest” and regarded it as 
essential that they should be eliminated.” (It should perhaps be added that 
there was an economist on the second committee but not on the first.) 

It is not, of course, true to say that the Commission will be left quite as 
unassisted in interpreting the public interest as were the various prewar 
bodies set up to supervise or comment on the actions of different statutory 
monopolies. It is told that production should be “by the most efficient and 
economical means” and that organisation must be such that “efficiency is 
progressively increased and new enterprise is encouraged.” Presumably this 
should rule out the exclusion of newcomers and the organisation of restric- 
tion schemes which, like the Rubber Restriction Scheme in Malaya, benefited 
the high-cost producers (the plantation producers) at the expense of the low- 
cost native producers. 

Both the government and the opposition realised the difficulty and the 
importance of the task entrusted to the Commission. The President of the 
Board of Trade said that he was determined to seek good members of the 
Commission. Some might be full time but others would be part time, persons 
already holding responsible positions which they did not wish to give up. 

The task of interpreting public interest is thus left mainly to the Com- 
mission. But not wholly. As stated earlier, the act permits the House of 
Commons by resolution to decide that actions taken are against the public 
interest even though the Commission has decided otherwise. This clause was 
strongly opposed by the opposition, on the grounds, mainly, that it introduced 
politics unnecessarily, and that the Commission’s findings should only be 
over-ruled by an act of Parliament, involving several full debates in Parlia- 
ment. The decisions itivulved are major decisions, and controversial ones; 
it is difficult to see how, in the absence of a statement in the act of what type 
of monopolistic practises should be regarded as against the public interest, the 
matter can be wholly left to the Commission. And it is difficult- to find time 
in Parliament for new Bills and several debates. 

The task is formidable for a second reason, the number of cases to be 


*Cement Costs~—Report by the Committee appointed by the Minister of Works: 
H.M.S.O. 1947, pp. 21 and 22. 

°The Distribution of Building Materials and Components. Report of the Committee 
of Enquiry, appointed by the Minister of Works. DMSO 1948, pp. 21-26. 
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surveyed. Monopoly and restrictive practises in the sense defined by the act 
are very numerous indeed in British industry. Under the act, it is clear, pro- 
gress in examining them all will be very slow. And it is far from clear that 
the sanctions provided in the act or by other legislation will always be ade- 
quate to ensure that actions decided by the Commission or the House of 
Commons to be against the public interest will be prevented in future. 
Monopolistic agreements can be terminated or forbidden, and boycotts, con- 
ditional sales and preferential terms prohibited. This may be adequate for 
the cartel type of monopoly, where firms maintain their separate identities. 
But it only touches the fringe of the problem presented by dominating firms 
or trusts. These fix their own prices and output, and can do so in a monopolis- 
tic fashion without any agreement. For these there remains, perhaps, the 
sanction of price control. But it is precisely in dealing with monopolies of 
this sort that price control (never a very effective sanction) becomes most 
ineffectual. Such control must be based in some way on costs; and the only 
costs available to be measured are those of the dominating firm. Either the 
‘firm is encouraged to keep up its costs, and thus the imposed price; or it is 
allowed to retain part or all of any profits resulting from lower costs, and the 
control gradually becomes inoperative. 

Reliance has therefore to be placed on publicity, and on a change in the 
attitude of industrialists towards monopoly as the Commission pronounces 
on individual cases and gives a lead on policy. It is here that must lie the 
greatest hope of speedy action. The Commission cannot itself examine many 
cases a year. But if its decisions on one case influence the actions of a large 
number of businesses not themselves examined, it may affect many monop- 
olies. 

The Commission will have plenty of work within the framework of the act. 
None the less, it is perhaps unfortunate that cases of monopoly expressly 
authorised by law may not be referred to it. These fall into two broad 
groups, the nationalised industries, which have absorbed many of the large 
public utility monopolies, and agreements among privately owned firms 
authorised by statute. The opposition strongly urged that nationalised in- 
dustries should be subject to an “efficiency audit” by the Commission. But 
this is a different task from that of seeing that the desire for private profit 
does not damage the public interest. It therefore seems reasonable not to place 
this considerable extra burden on the Commission. 

On the other hand, privately owned firms or industries which are placed 
by law in a monopoly position present many of the same sorts of problems 
as other privately owned monopolies. The expertise which the Commission 
acquires in studying the latter should be useful in dealing with the former. 
Probably the most important of this type of monopoly before the war were the 
Agricultural Marketing Boards. At present most of their prewar functions are 
exercised by the Ministry of Food. The government is to produce a Bill ahout. 
their future. If they are to be perpetuated, it may be hoped that their activi- 
ties will be subject to investigation by the Commission rather than by the 
SS ineffectual and powerless Committees which had this task before 

e war. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Foreign-Trade Multiplier, The Propensity to Import and Balance-of- 
Payments Equilibrium 


What may be a formal error in an article of mine? has come in for attack 
in literature in international economics which has belatedly come to my 
attention.2 The present communication is designed to make confession to 
deviationism, if not to error in a formal sense; to enter a defense that the 
position taken conforms to the real world if not to the mechanics of the most 
popular economic models; and to suggest that neither my critics nor I have 
probed deeply enough into the subject. 

The “error” appears in a discussion of the equilibrating mechanism in 
the balance of payments of a country with a high foreign-trade multiplier 
and a high propensity to import vés-d-vis a country with a low foreign-trade ` 
multiplier and a low propensity to import. A large increase in exports of the 
former was postulated. It was pointed out that incomes would rise substanti- 
ally and that this would produce effects in turn on imports. The sentence 
which attracted the unfavorable attention started with the words: “This rise 
in imports may be larger than the increase in exports which prompted it... .” 

The general law laid down by Samuelson, which he asserts is overlookéd 
by many economic writers, reads: “So long as some fraction of income at 
every stage is leaking into domestic savings, a new dollar of exports will. ` 
never be able to lift income by enough to call forth a full dollar of new 
imports.” i 


*“International Monetary Stabilization,” in S. E. Harris, ed., Postwar Economic 
Problems (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1943), pp. 375 eż seq. 


2 My “defective argument” is attacked explicitly in S. Enke and V. Salera, International . 
Economics (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947), Chap. 31, esp. pp. 599 to 606. It may be 
noted that the authors expressed their gratitude to A. I. Bloomfield for the basic ideas 
involved in their discussion. Bloomfield has been kind enough to show me the typescript 
of his forthcoming Capital Imports and the Balance of Payments, 1934-39, which contains 
a substantial footnote in Chapter 9 devoted to the demolition of my argument. 

It has been suggested to me, moreover, that I represent the “many economic writers” 
who have overlooked the general rule set forth by P. A. Samuelson in his Economics 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1948), p. 392. L. A. Metzler, who charged me with error 
verbally upon the appearance of the article when neither of us had sufficient leisure to 
discuss it, may also have had the point in mind in making his contrary positive statement 
in “The Theory of International Trade,” in H. S. Ellis, ed., A Survey of Contemporary 
Economics (Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1948), p. 215. 

In addition to the foregoing, it was a common occurrence during the portion of the 
war I spent in Washington to be stopped on the street by fellow economists and to be 
told that my argument had been demolished by their graduate students. 

*That this is not an entirely accurate way of stating the point is understandable in an 
elementary textbook. What Samuelson means, of course, is, “So long as some fraction 
of income at every stage is leaking into savings and no induced increase in home investment 
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Enke and Salera list the foregoing among the reasons which prevent an 
increase in exports from calling forth a larger increase in imports and clinch 
their case by adding that “there is scarcely any case where the marginal 
propensity to save is not a positive quantity.,”* 

The deviationism to which I am prepared to confess consists in the fact 
that I was talking not about the economic models discussed by Machlup in 
his International Trade and the National Income Multiplier’ but about the 
behavior of rcal economies. In Machlup’s models, for example, the increase 
in exports (or other primary disbursements) must be sustained. “This tech- 
nique does not deal with the effects of a single dose... JS It is also as- 
sumed that home investment is entirely unaffected by the changes in foreign 
trade as well as by the changes in income which may result from foreign 
trade.” Nurkse chafes at the restraint imposed by this assumption.® But given 
his assumptions, Machlup’s models and his discussion of what the multiplier 
will and will not do are of high pedagogic value. Machlup admits that “. 
objections may indeed discredit the theory insofar as its application to concrete 
situations is concerned.”® 

The case I had in mind in suggesting that the combination of a high 
foreign trade multiplier and a high propensity to import might overcom- 
pensate for a favorable balance of payments was the Argentine example of 
1936-38. In the fall of 1936, the failure of the American corn crop and a 
tight grain position in Europe called forth large corn exports from Argentina 
at good prices. Income in Argentina rose. The Argentine central-bank au- 
thorities attempted to use the afflux of foreign exchange to repay foreign debt 
owed in New York and shortly to become due. The inexorable rise in im- 
ports, subsiding only slowly long after the export position had returned to 
the status quo ante (and had even deteriorated) eventually required the 
Argentine authorities to enter into new loans in the New York market.*° 

Arthur Smithies has suggested to me that the Australian economy tends to 
behave in the same way that the Argentine economy did during this period; 
increases in exports generate surpluses in the current account which sub- 
sequently give way to deficits. Cursory examination of merchandise-trade 





occurs, or so long as the volume of income leaking into savings exceeds induced increases 
in home investment, a new dollar of exports, etc.” 

t Op. cit., p. 601. 

° Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1943, passim. 

Ibid., p. 7. 

T Ibid., p. 19. 

®In his “Domestic and International Equilibrium” in Tke New Economics, S. E. Harris, 
ed, (New York, Knopf, 1938), p. 267. It may be noted that Nurkse and Metzler both 
postulate the possibility that the action of the foreign-trade multiplier and the propensity 
to import may use up the foreign-exchange surplus initially created by the autonomous 
increase in exports. They, therefore, either belong to the group of writers which have 
overlooked the general law enunciated by Samuelson or disagree with Bloomfield and 
Salera as to the possibilities of the propensity to save being zero. 

” Op. cit., p. 9. 

P The position can be illustrated concisely by the a figures from the. League 
of Nations, Balance of Payments, 1938: 
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figures for the same period as in the Argentine case suggests a closely parallel 
behavior. Imports in this instance failed to turn downward in the same year 
as exports.*? 

It might be argued that the figures showed simply the effects of alternate 
rising prosperity and depression in the United States as effected through the 
1936-37 inventory boom and the subsequent slump. The reaction of changes 
in exports on imports through income would then be so slow or incomplete!’ 
as to produce balance-of-payments surpluses abroad in times of American 
prosperity and deficits in depression. I do not think so, though the evidence 
is worth more detailed investigation. In the Australian case, imports con- 
tinued to risc after exports had turned down moderately. In the Argentine, 
imports of machinery continued to rise in 1938 after exports had fallen 
drastically. In my judgment, negative savings within the countries (or in- 





ARGENTINE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN CURRENT ACCOUNT (LESS GOLD) 
(in millions of pesos) 


Credits Debits Balance 
1935 1774 1760 +14 
1936 1906 1783 +117 
1937 2531 2213 4-317 
1938 1540 2051 —511 


Further investigation into the detailed figures on a monthly basis might be rewarding. 
A chart in League of Nations, Review of World Trade, 1938, p. 26, shows that the increase 
in exports was concentrated in the last half of 1936 and first half of 1937, and that imports 
were much higher in relation to exports after mid-1937 than before. The Review further 
points out that imports of machinery into the Argentine, which had been two-thirds 
higher in 1937 than in 1946, rose by another 31 per cent in 1938, This suggests that home 
investment was taking place on an ‘increasing scale. 


“From the Review of World Trade, 1938. Balance-of-payments figures comparable 
to those used far Argentina are not readily available in the League of Nations material 
for 1938, Debits, moreover, contain a large and sluggish item of interests and dividends. 


AUSTRALIAN MERCHANDISE TRADE 
(in millions of old gold dollars) 


Exports Imports Balance 
1935 ` 264,7 226.4 -+37.3 
1936 301.9 256.2 -445.7 
1937 347.9 296.8 -+50.1 
1938 306.0 305.0 +1.0 


With a merchandise-trade surplus of only $1.0 millions old gold: dollars, the total 
Australian current account was sharply deficitary. Indeed, the account was in deficit in 
all four years above. 


"7 See Metzler, op. cit., pp. 219-20, who states: “While some difference of opinion still 
exists concerning the role of induced investment, the conclusion of most economists seems 
to be that, except under unusual conditions, the adjustment of a country’s balance of 
payments by means of income movements is likely to be incomplete.” 

I would agree that conclusions must be tentative (as indeed was my original statement). 
I am inclined to think, however, that in the present stage of economic development of a 
number of countries in the world, the operation of Use foreign-trade multiplier (cum 
induced home investment) and the propensity to import may tend to produce an incomplete 
adjustment to decreases in exports and an overcomplete adjustment to increases. 
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duced investment) prolonged the adjustment to the rise in exports. I would 
not, however, expect a ready and complete adjustment to a decline in exports. 

I fail to find it strange that the savings function of a country may be 
negative under certain dynamic conditions. It is true that, in general, in- 
dividuals tend to save more aş incomes increase. But at certain stages in 
rising standards of living, both secularly and ‘during the cycle, savings in 
certain income groups may become negative as individuals go into debt to 
purchase durable goods pertaining to a higher standard of living. Such action 
can take place in response to an increase in income. Growing companies may 
expand their borrowing at certain points in their history in response to an 
increase in net revenue. Similarly, it may be that countries, whether deliber- 
ately in planned fashion, or through the agglomeration of thousands of 
individual decisions, may live above their means for a time in response to 
an increase in income. This type of response, when capital is not available for 
borrowing from abroad, may lead to a severe loss of reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange. 

The Bloomfield-Enke and Salera argument that this thesis cannot be true 
because its converse cannot be demonstrated is based on novel if fallacious 
logic. I would answer that it is possible to regard the demand for commodi- 
ties in international trade as elastic with respect to increases in incomes and 
inelastic with respect to decreases. This proposition is familiar enough in this ` 
country, where luxuries have a habit of becoming necessities. Ab initio, of 
course, a decline in exports cannot produce a drastic decline in income and 
commodities for which the demand is elastic if imports of the latter at this 
standard of living are small. An increase in exports, on the other hand, could 
produce a large increase in these classes of imports. 

While I must insist on the validity of the point as made in my original article, 
I am prepared to negotiate on a generous basis with any critic who chooses to 
contend that its importance was exaggerated. 

C. P. KInpLEBERGER* 


* The author is associate professor of economics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Central Banks and the State: A Comment 


In a recent issue of the Review, Mr. Kriz traces, with extensive and useful 
documentation, the increasing subordination of central banks to Treasuries. 
With full recognition of Mr. Kriz’s material contribution, he fails to bring 
out what may be the most important aspect of this continuous reduction in 
the independence of central banks. 

A generation ago, the quantity of money was widely believed to be related 
precisely and immediately to the price level. This influence on the price level, 
of course, was viewed as one of the leading factors in maintaining the general 
economic health of the economy. There were, to be sure, many dissenters 
from this extreme view but in the area of public policy formation it was 
dominant. Thus, when central banks inherited, assumed, or were assigned 


1M. A. Kriz, “Central Banks and the State Today,” Am. Econ, Ren, Vol. XXXVIII, 
No. 4 (Sept., 1948), pp. 565-80. 
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monetary powers, this prestige was bound to be great. And because of the 
vast importance attached to these powers, it was felt that central banks 
should be insulated from the more direct impact of current politics to safe- 
guard the exercise of these monetary powers. 

But the more dogmatic quantity-of-money views have lost their standing. 
While it would be wrong to say that fiscal policy has displaced monetary 
policy in professional and popular regard, there has undeniably been a large 
shift in this direction. Certainly small monetary actions and moderate 
changes in the quantity of money are no longer regarded as important as they 
-once were. On the other hand, small fiscal operations, quarterly tax pay- 
ment dates, for example, have been given increasing attention in the analysis 
of current economic conditions. But in the administrative branch of govern- 
ment, fiscal matters have always been in the province of the Treasury. Thus, 
with no change in the distribution of formal powers, the change in the 
evaluation of powers demoted central banks relatively and at the same time 
raised the prestige of Treasuries. l 

In these circumstances, it is fairly obvious (and clearly true in practice) 
that when there tends to be a conflict of monetary and fiscal considerations, 
the fiscal ones take priority, the monetary ones give way. 

It was not just the growth of public debt or its absolute size that accounted 
for greater importance of Treasuries; it was that public debt management 
came to have more aspects of monetary management. It was through the 
channel of public debt that Treasuries came to have a much greater voice in 
monetary matters. Fiscal effects do not end with the determination of the 
size of the public debt; the matter of how the debt is financed is of almost 
équal importance. When public debt is financed through the banking system, 
the results are relatively inflationary (to the extent there is any residual 
truth in quantity-of-money influences). Financing by sale of public debt 
obligations to the non-banking public is as such deflationary, and might 
undo some of the expansionary effect of the deficit spending. 

Mr Kriz is right in averring that the decline of the international gold 
standard was one of the leading factors shifting the balance of authority be- 
tween central banks and Treasuries. As long as the gold standard prevailed 
(and more important as long as the logic of automaticity that it implied was 
accepted by the financial community), the action of the central bank in 
protecting its own gold reserves was identified with the public interest. But 
when faith in automaticity was shaken and when the international gold 
standard was no longer general, central banks were without the tools or the 
logic for international monetary action. Their future actions are most likely 
to put domestic considerations ahead of international ones, except in case of 
war. An action such as the increase in discount rates in the midst of a deep 
depression by the Federal Reserve System in September, 1931 when England 
departed from the gold standard, a case of putting gold standard considera- 
tions ahead of domestic economic needs, probably will never take place again. 

But Mr. Kriz could have made this international point even more emphatic. 
The nature of international relations has ilself changed. The ends of intcr- 
national economic policy are now seldom economic ones; they are more often 
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political or even military. When the governments of powerful nations are 
scrambling in the world arena for position and prestige, it becomes unthink- 
able that the central banks of any one of them should stand out against their 
governments. It is not so much that central banks have, in this connection 
at least, lost place vis-à-vis Treasuries; but rather that both have been forced 
to look ‘less to economic ends in matters of international policy and more to 
other factors, 

In any event, once the logic of automaticity in monetary policy is lost 
and the ideas of monetary management creep in, it is unthinkable that the 
agency exercising the powers of monetary management would be independent 
of government. In fact, the political independence of central banks was mainly 
a goal of those who hoped either by adherence to the domestic gold standard 

or by inviolate legislative, rules to make money supply a function of rule and 
= not of administrative authority. The question of whether the administrative 
authority was the central bank or the Treasury was far less important. ` ` 

One final exception may be taken to Mr. Kriz. He lists the Federal Reserve 
banks as owned by the “private” member hanks, Strictly speaking, he is 
right but to direct attention to this aspect of Federal Reserve organization 
is to misconstrue the facts. The balance of major EE in the System 
proves it to be a “public” agency. 

Particularly since the Banking Act of 1935, the ‘Galan of power within 
the System has been clearly on the side of the central organ of the system: 
the Board of Governors. This Board is clearly an agency of the federal govern- 
ment. Its membership is appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Although the Board has avoided partisanship in the 
narrower sense, it is clearly “political” in the better sense of the word. The 
chairman of the Board serves a four-year term, but in practice though not 
in law, he continues to serve only at the pleasure of the President. The 
prestige of this position is such that the current political administration can- 
not help but have an overwhelming influence on the Board. Nor is this meant 
to sound bad; an administration could not discharge its economic functions 
without control of monetary powers. 

Between the Board of Governors and the Federal Reserve Banks, the 
balance of authority has been considerably shifted toward the Board during 
the past decade and a half. The seven members of the Board are a majority 
af the powerful Open Market Committee. The Board itself sets the reserve 
requirements of member banks (within the margins permitted by law), and 
it in effect controls bank discount rates. Without minimizing the advisory 
influence of the Reserve banks, their direct role has been a shrinking one. 

What is probably more important, the Reserve banks themselves have be- 
come conscious of their public position and their acts and utterances have 
taken on a quality of public statesmanship which was not true of earlier 
years. They represent an admirable blend of public and private characteristics 
reminiscent of the traditional Bank of England position. 

e RoLAnp I. Roprnson* 


*The author is professor of banking at Northwestern University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Economic Theory; General Economics 


Towards a Dynamic Economics. By R. F. Harrop. (London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1948. Pp. ix, 169. $2.25.) 


This is an important and penetrating book. The fundamental ideas are 
based on Mr. Harrod’s brilliant article in the March, 1939 issue of the 
Economic Journal. Here the analysis is presented more fully, and there is 
considerable new material dealing with the supply of saving, the foreign 
balance, contra-cyclical policy, and interest-rate policy. 

The volume as a whole centers around the problems of a growing economy, 
in particular those associated with the process of saving and capital forma- 
tion. Those who are concerned with problems (like those confronting the 
Council of Economic Advisers) relating to stability and balance in the nation’s 
economic budget will find highly stimulating suggestions for empirical re- 
search, particularly in the area of maintainable rates of growth of the capital 
stock. 

In the author’s view, the definition of dynamic economics as that branch 
of theory in which every quantity must be dated (Hicks) may indeed be a 
genuine mark of the study of oscillation in terms of time lags. Nevertheless, 
for Harrod, dynamics has to do with “continuing changes generated by the 
special nature of a growing economy” (p. 11). Dynamics is concerned 
specifically with the effects of continuing changes and with rates of change 
(p. 8). The trend of growth may itself generate forces making for oscillation. 
The study of rates of growth and time lags should indeed go together, but 
dynamics is mainly concerned with growth and continuing rates of change. 

Thus Harrod goes back to the classicals prior to Marshall. The “classical 
economics contains in roughly equal proportions what I define as static and 
dynamic elements” (p. 15). Saving is rightly treated by Ricardo as a 
dynamic concept. So long as there is any positive saving, the shape. of society 
is progressively altering (p. 16). Dynamics is concerned with growth. In a 
dynamic system the quantity of resources devoted to production is steadily 
growing. Dynamics must concern itself with “the necessary relations between 
the rates of growth of the different elements in a growing economy” (p. 19). 

Growth of the capital stock depends upon: (a) population growth, and 
(b) technological advances (productivity per head).1 Growth of the capital 
stock, commensurate with growth in the labor force and technological ad- 


*We may usefully divide capital growth, I would suggest, into two categories: (a) 
widening of capital, and (b) deepening of capital (meaning more capital per worker, not 
more capital per unit of output as with Hawtrey). “Widening” of capital means in these 
terms simply equipping the net additions to the labor force wilh standard capital equip- 
ment. This requires no change in technique, only a growth of population. “Deepening” 
of capital means to equip each worker with more capital. This requires a change in 
technique, if we assume the rate of interest constant. 
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vances, will raise output (real income). The ratio of capital to income is. 
the “capital coefficient.” Inventions, while usually increasing the capital 
per worker, may leave the capital coefficient unchanged.” 

The heart of the book may be found in Chapter III on “Fundamental 
Dynamic Theorems.” The equations presented deal with the basic problem 
of the capital requirements of a growing society, the propensity to save, and 
the rates of maintainable growth. A “higher propensity to save does, in fact, 
warrant a higher rate of growth. Trouble arises if the rate of growth which 
it warrants is greater than that which the increase of population and the 
increase of technical capacity render permanently possible” (Economic 
Journal, March, 1939, p. 31). The normal rate of increase is that determined 
by: the fundamental conditions of a steadily advancing economy enjoying 
given trends of population growth and technological advances. 

Here we encounter the fundamental equilibrium equation, GyC, = s, in 
which Gwy expresses the rate of “warranted” growth-in an economy with a 
given propensity to save, C, is the new capital required to sustain a given 
increment of output, and s is the fraction of income which individuals and 
corporations choose to save. 

But now Gy may have no relation to “the rate of advances which the 
increase of population and technological improvements allow (p. 87). This 
latter, designated Ga, may be called that natural rate of growth of output 
associated with the growth of capital required by population increase and 
technical advances. Now the basic capital requirements (G,C,) may not 
correspond to the propensity to save. Quite possibly GaC, == s. It is the 
divergence of GyC, from G,C, which presents the problem of chronic un- 
employment. 

` Mr. Harrod considers another equation, a truistic one representing ex post 

the actual fluctuations in rates of growth in output, G; actual fluctuations 
in the rates (marginally considered) of capital to output, C; and finally 
the per cent of income saved, s. Thus the equation GC = s is simply an 
identity statement reflecting actual changes in these variables. The problem 
of the trade cycle relates to the divergence of the actual rates of growth G, 
from Gw and Gy. 

If G exceeds Gw, as it is likely to in a high boom, capital formation will 
exceed savings at full employment and inflation will result. If G falls below 
Gn, then capital formation will fall below the normal rate of growth, and so 
a backlog of investment opportunities will develop preparing the way for 
recovery. 

Harrod’s analysis is concerned on the one side with the problem of main- 
tainable rates of investment, and on the other side with the problem whether 
autonomous investment impulses are sufficiently powerful to raise income 
enough to induce a full “widening” of capital. For example, in 1937-40, it 


*Fellner (Monetary Policies and Full Development [1946], p. 80) gives capital coefficients ` 
for each of the five decades from 1884 to 1933 as follows: 2.8, 3.1, 3.2, 3.2, and 3.0. Using 
his data one can calculate for the same period the marginal coefficient (the ratio of the 
increase of capital to the increase of income from decade to decade. The marginal co- 
efficients are: 3.9, 3.3, 3.1, and 2.6. 
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is quite clear that a government program to raise Income to a full-employ- 
ment level could have induced considerable capital formation, -thereby bring- 
ing capital facilities (steel, for example) up to the level of the requirements 
of a full-employment income. 

Mr, Harrod explicitly states in the foreword that Britain can look forward 
to a considerable period in which the interwar difficulties due to over-saving 
will not recur. But he nonetheless believes that “sooner or later we shall 
be faced once more with the problem of stagnation; and that it is to this 
problem that economists should devote their main attention.” Moreover, he 
suggests that “the United States is not likely to be exempt from the problem 
of chronic depression,” and so he deems his analysis to be of “urgent and 
vital relevance” here. l 

The main solution offered by Mr. Harrod for the long-run problem, as 
distinct from that of the cycle, is to drive down the rate of interest. A fall in 
the rate of interest would tend to raise the capital coefficient C,, thereby 
helping to bring G,C, into balance with saving. Yet he admits that even a 
zero rate of interest might not produce enough effect on investment (via the 
increase of capital in relation to output) and on saving to secure steady 
. progress. 

To the reviewer, a serious limitation of the proposal is the fact that any 
capital formation induced by a lowering of the rate of interest is a once-over 
push; once the capital stock has been built up to the level indicated by the 
low interest rate, investment outlets are again limited to the growth require- 
ments of population increase and technical progress. Thus no continuing solu- 
tion can be found vie the interest rate. A low rate of interest might of course 
(the pros and cons of which would require another essay) be defended on 
other grounds. 

Finally, the particular devices by which Mr. Harrod hopes to achieve his 
results are broadly similar to those proposed by Professor Frank Graham 
in Planning and Paying for Full Employment. For a critique of these ideas 
see my Economic Policy and Full Employment, Chapter XVIII. 

What is really important in this book is not the practical policy sections, 
but rather the theoretical apparatus outlined for a study of dynamic eco- 
nomics. Mr. Harrod has given us an elegant piece of analysis, highly original, 
and pregnant with suggestions for theorists, econometricians and students of 
the business cycle. 

ALVIN H. HANSEN 

Harvard University 


Income, Employment and Public Policy: Essays in Honor of Alvin H. Hansen. 
(New York: W. W. Norron. 1948. Pp. viii, 379. $4.00.) 


In this volume, sixteen former students or close associates of Professor 
Hansen have contributed essays generally germane to his work; most of them 
being expressive of American Keynesianism, theoretical ur applied. They 
have been grouped into three parts, headed: “Determinants of Income” 
(meaning total national income), “Social Setting” and “Economic Policy.” 
The essays in Part I generally treat the economy as a mathematically analys- 
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able mechanism, though on that score, Robert L. Bishop’s diagrammatic 
analysis of the three expansionist fiscal policies, which is placed in Part IU, 
could as well be placed in Part I. The three essays in Part II are presumably 
placed there because they are broader in range or perspective than the others 
—in three quite different ways. In thé seven essays which make up Part III, 
“economic policy” is dominated by fiscal policy, taxation and the national 
debt; the only exceptions being Alice Bourneuf’s specialist’s account of 
“Exchange Practices and the Fund” and John Dunlop’s notable essay on 
wage-theory. Judging from the internal evidence, the essays were not written 
to fit into a table of contents, and the degree of unity they show is evidence 
of the trend of their authors’ thinking, rather than of editorial planning. The 
anonymous editor’s task of grouping and classifying them was both necessary 
and difficult. 

The reviewer, naturally, cannot discuss adequately each of sixteen essays; 
nor can he discuss them as a group without doing injustice to the extent to 
which each is an individual product. In general and prevailingly, the reader 
finds the economy Lreated as a massive and impersonal mechanism, with con- 
sumption an unvarying function of an individual’s disposable income, and 
with a less unanimous tendency to take private investment as given, or.to- 
pay scant attention to the questions of motivation, and especially the more 
imponderable motivations, that underlie the behavior of private investment. 
There is also a tendency to slight the real problems of inflation by assuming 
that it is something that arises only when income exceeds the full-employment 
level, and that inflation and depression are simple opposites (Bishop, p. 318). 
This is perhaps part of a general tendency to neglect problems of the wage- 
price structure. The exceptions to these tendencies acquire scarcity value. 

One of these is David McCord Wright’s essay on the effects of income- 
redistribution. This stands out as a liberal document, concerned with qualita- 
tive matters and with the reactions of flesh-and-blood individuals. He stands 
for a balanced system, permitting some equalization of incomes, and stress- 
ing the importance of preventing severe deflation; but his emphasis is on 
the danger of going too far, in too doctrinaire a spirit. 

“An uncritical acceptance of literal equality of income as a positive goal, 
and a preference for state action upon all occasions, will leave the regime of 
‘guided capitalism’ devoid of vitality, or excuse, and ripe for extinction.” 
This would mean economic stagnation, through the “law of deterioration of 
self-perpetuating groups,” and the crushing of political democracy, because 
the dissenter will have no chance against the cconomic power of the mono- 
lithic employer. Compared to this, the kind of competitive forces that can 
still be preserved, imperfect as they are, seem to him vastly important. His 
program centers on the attempt to strengthen them, and in that light the main 
positive argument against drastically progressive taxation seems to be that it 
prevents the small concern from growing large by plowing back its earnings, 
and tends relatively to strengthen the position of the interests that have al- 
ready arrived; and to prevent the group of leading concerns from growing 
as numerous as would be desirable. 
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Negatively, he combats the argument for complete equality of inco: 
which is based on diminishing utility. He emphasises the capacity of cc 
scious wants to adjust themselves to income, and adds that the actual cc 
sumption of the rich is a relatively small matter in the national total. I belie 
I am representing his argument correctly in adding that in ethical terr 
which are the important ones in this case, inequality of income is ratl 
incidental to tendencies of our time which “go far beyond mere capitalisn 
He holds that progress, both in the larger matters and in the ethical qual 
of the competitive game, hinges on the influence (without coercive powe 
of an elite who have influence and the will to use it, but are also willing 
learn, This he admits represents a delicate balance; and it seems to 
implied that, when it should come to the balance involved in deciding h 
far progressive taxation should go, one very important consideration wot 
be its effect on the standing and morale of this elite class. 

Who are they? Wright uses the term “intelligentsia” to describe the 
but they are apparently not coextensive with the “cultural elite,” whi 
present prevailing attitude seems to be precisely what Wright deplor 
They are justifiably alarmed about conditions, but alarm takes a misguic 
direction. “In the end, I believe, the intellectuals who destroy business co 
petition in the name of redistribution, security and planning, because tł 
hate Main Street, will find that they have destroyed the very diffusion 
power which protected them from Main Street.” In terms of what the 
viewer has called “strategic decisions,” Wright gives the maintenance oj 
strong competitive system priority over any very exacting degree of “f 
employment” or of equalitarianism. What this would seem to mean is to lir 
employment policy to what can be done by fiscal and monetary means, w 
faith that this can keep recessions within bounds that can and will 
tolerated. And the obvious question is what would happen to this strate 
decision if, in some recession, unemployment should rise, let us say, to eis 
or ten per cent of the working population. 

Turning to Dunlop’s essay, he takes as his point of departure Hanse 
theory of economically sound wages, consistent with a stable price level a 
therefore rising, on the average, only as fast as average productivity ri 
in the economy at large; but with wagcs in particular industries follow: 
a compromise course between the average rate and the varying rates 
increase of productivity in the different industries. Te this, Dunlop contribu 
an enlightening analysis of the extent and causes of departures from 
balanced wage structure, defined as similar rates of pay for services that : 
similar in terms of skill, experience, training and other such factors. 

He finds a strong tendency to this kind of balance within the area o 
bargaining unit, which is in some cases narrower than an industry and in so 
cases broader. Departures are due, among other things, to differences in r. 
of increase of productivity or of demand (the two being interrelated). Th 
factors have more effect under piece-work, or if wage-leadership is located 
rapidly advancing industries, and less effect where one bargaining unit cov 
more than one industry, or where strong price competition gives most of i 
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gain tu customers, leaving little excess profit for wages to tap. Wages also 
tend to rise more where they constitute a small part of total cost, and where 
skill and similar requirements have risen. Rates of wage-change vary widely 
from industry to industry (the showing of bitumiinous coal would have 
changed spectacularly if the figures had been carried down to date instead-of 
stopping at 1940). Dunlop accepts this wide dispersion as refuting the idea 
that rates should stay close to the average; and it seems at least to cast 
doubt on the practicability of attempts to stick very rigorously to previous 
differentials. But he indicates that the factors listed tend to set limits on 
dispersion. 

The reviewer suspects that this is an example of a type of development 
that is needed to give relevance and realism to our whole traditional theoreti- 
cal structure, from marginal utility or indifference curves down, substituting 
a zone of indeterminateness for a sharp line, and complementing this with 
active investigation of the forces that set limits on the width of the zone, 
and those that create variations within it. Taussig’s “penumbra of supply and 
demand” was an early instance of the zone concept, but the second kind of 
study seems needed to complete it. , ! 

Another essay, not quite in the line of prevalent Keynesian emphasis, is 
E. C. Brown’s examination of ways of taking the negative effect on invest- 
ment incentives out of heavy business taxation. The analysis is technical, 
and the devices suggested may be too involved to be readily convincing, but 
the importance of the subject urges serious consideration of such proposals. 
It is refreshing to see this much attention given to the impact of fiscal policy 
on incentives to investment. 

E. D. Domar also is concerned about private investment. He classifies it 
into spontaneous and. induced, admitting some violence to logic, and not 
reckoning with the fact that actual investment is jointly affected by both 
kinds of causes. He is concerned about monopolistic obstructions, and gives 
a very lively and convincing account of the way desirable investment may 
be vetoed by existing interests in a hypothetical planning conference (p. 52)... 
In so far as the loss from scrapping old investment is a deterrent to making 
new ones, he indicates that this deterrent varies with the percentage of the 
market the concern holds (p. 36), later concluding that “it is not monopoly 
in the narrow technical sense that matters, but rather bigness in general” 
(pp. 51-52). He has demoted to a footnote Kuznets’ contention that large 
expected demand is a factor making replacements more economical, and 
indicating or at least implying that bigness has favorable as well as un- 
favorable effects. l 

As to induced investment, he holds it cannot happen sọ long as unused 
capacity exists (p. 46). This seems to leave out of account the theory and 
practice of stand-by capacity, which is the most economical way of handling 
short peaks, but is substandard for anything like continuous use, and may 
be replaced if demand improves to an extent creating an expectation that 
„this stand-by capacity may be utilized, for example, 70 per cent of the time ° 
instead of 20 per cent. In such a case, “excess capacity” is a relative term; 
and the kind that is nearly always present does not veto induced replace- 
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ments. Later (pp. 46-47) Domar takes the extraordinary position that in- 
vestment, increasing in response to increased income, does not count as “‘in- 
duced investment” until it exceeds the amount necessary to absorb voluntary 
savings, or to maintain “full employment.” He seems to regard induced in- 
vestment as desirable; yet investment beyond that point is inflationary, by 
definition. He estimates the critical rate of investment as increasing produc- 
tive capacity 4 per cent per year; hence it requires 4 per cent increase of 
(real) income per year to bring it about. This is based on an estimate that 
marginal savings are 12-15 per cent of income (Duesenberry’s formula gives 
not quite 10.23 per cent for the long-term trend); and that a dollar of added 
investment increases annual output-capacity by 25 to 33 cents. This gives 
a range of 3 to 5 per cent, or 2.56 to 3.41 per cent on Duesenberry’s basis. 
If Duesenberry’s figures are correct, Domar’s 4 per cent would be mildly 
inflationary. He has rendered a service by undertaking a quantitative first 
approximation to the rate at which our Red Queen economy has to expand, 
to stayin the same place in terms of employment; but his 4 per cent is 
clearly a very rough estimate, and probably high. 

James S. Duesenberry undertakes to bring under one formula the short- 
run and long-run savings functions, the rationale of his formula centering in 
the idea that the highest consumption previously attained tends to become 
imhedded in the standard of living, sa that if incnme shrinks, cansumption 
shrinks less than in proportion, and restores itself when income recovers, while 
the long-run trend is a constant proportion of income. His formula is: 





xe S — ,066 where Y, and S, are income and savings of any 
t o 


given year, and Y, equals the highest income of any previous year. This 
formula gives a higher marginal rate of savings for cyclical fluctuations than 
for secular trends, but has some tricky properties. With a steady increase of 
income at 2 per cent per year, a constant 10.23 per cent of income would be 
saved; and the secular trend through a series of cycles would be about the 
same. In a depression, the percentage of saving shrinks, reaching zero when 
income is 40 per cent of the previous high. At 20 per cent of the previous 
high, savings, having become a minus quantity, go no lower, and rise to zero 
as income goes to zero. The author notes that these peculiarities appear only 
outside the extreme range of probable fluctuation; but they cause the sensi- 
_tive marginal rate of saving to change, even within the normal margin of 
fluctuations, starting at 26 per cent and diminishing as income shrinks below 
its: previous high. , 

Duesenberry thinks in terms of a major cycle having an approximate ten- 
year term; and the percentage of income saved at the peak of such a cycle 
_can vary between the extreme limits of 10 per cent and 1334 per cent, accord- 

ing as income for the peak year exceeds that of the preceding year by a 
' negligible amount, or by substantially the whole of the ten years’ trend in- 
crease (which I am reckoning at 22 per cent). As a result, during a depres- 
sion following a very sharp peak, the savings shown by the formula would 
be a little’smaller, and congumption a little larger, than the rationale would 
3 call for. The formula, in effect, represents consumers as struggling to protect, 
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and to return to, a rate of consumption of 90 per cent of previous income, 
though their highest previous actual consumption (that of the peak year) 
may not have risen above 87 or 88 per cent. The formula registers the effect 
the previous peak income would have had on consumption if it had been 
sustained, when it may not have been sustained enough to have that effect. 
These peculiarities may not constitute major defects; but it is'not clear that 
this formula is superior to the simpler procedure of reckoning marginal sav- 
ing equal to average in the long-term trend, and perhaps twice as great, or 
more, in cyclical fluctuations. Goodwin’s essay (mentioned below) contains a 
way of separating cyclical and trend marginals (p. 125). 

L. A. Metzler traces three lags in the circular flow of income, which have 
been incorporated in simplified cyclical models and which appear to him 
to be the principal lags, or the principal ones accessible to measurement by 
present unrefined techniques. There is the lag of consumers’ expenditures be- 
hind income payments (associated with D. H. Robertson), the lag of output 
behind change in volume of sales (associated with Eric Lundberg) and the 
lag of income payments behind changes in output. His principal conclusion 
is that the first lag is short, relative to the second. 

Some other time-relations may be important, including those complicated 
by increase or decrease of inventories or fixed investment, which may disguise 
the lead-lag relationships. Timing of movements of costs and prices might 
also, it would seem, be significant. 

So far, we have been considering essays that depart from typical’ neo- 
Keynesianism, either in basic perspective, or in introducing dynamic factors 
into the formulas (Keynes dealt with them outside) and undertaking to meas- 
ure them. More in the orthodox line is Samuelson’s essay on the mathe- 
matics of income determination. It exhibits what happens to the Keynesian 
theory when it is simplified by isolating the central mathematical formula and ` 
its corollaries from the context of factors that do not lend themselves to 
this treatment, and which Keynes handled in “literary” fashion. Samuelson 
starts by taking investment outright as a constant, with the result that the 
combined consumption-plus-investment function (in the now-familiar graphic 
exposition) intersects the income-line from above, creating a stable equi- 
librium. He then introduces an autonomous upward shift in the consumption 
function, by simply adding a factor o to the function as it stands. This serves 
to show that such an increase has a multiplier effect, just as much as in- 
creased investment does, but one wonders whether this simple mathematical 
device is adequate to all the possibilities of the problem. 

More serious are the questions raised when “induced investment” is taken 
into account by making investment a rising function of income. Samuelson 
is still confident that this gives an intersection from above, giving a stable 
equilibrium. This must be conscious simplification, since his own earlier article 
on the synthesis of the acceleration principle and the multiplier includes 
explosive and oscillatory solutions. In the former, the intersection must be 
consistently from below; in the latter, intermittently so. To the reviewer, it 
seems that the relation of investment to incomes varies with time and past 
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changes of income, and therefore breaks down the whole static-equilibrium 
formula; which thus comes to constitute the chief error in the current 
simplified exposition of Keynesian theory. 

In so far as investment responds to current income, its short-cycle 
response is, one would naturally assume, much more sensitive than its long- 
term trend response. But other factors enter in. The initial effect of a sub- 
stantial increase in income, in a system which has either little unused ca- 
pacity or many aging units, would be to increase investment demand so 
markedly that combined consumption-plus-investment would almost certainly 
intersect the income-line from below, destroying stable equilibrium and creat- 
ing a cumulative upward movement. Is not this what regularly happens in 
the upswing of a cycle and in reverse direction on the downswing? The 
cumulative expansion cannot last indefinitely, for a number of reasons, not all 
of which seem amenable to treatment in this formula. For one thing, while 
money income might increase without limit, physical product is more re- 
stricted; and investment demand depends on physical product. 

The upshot seems to be that investment cannot be treated as a simple 
rising function of current income alone, without doing violence to the essen- 
tial facts; and that a more realistic (and dynamic) treatment inevitably intro- 
duces instability. Even without allowing for this, equilibrium comes to depend 
on the intersection of two lines which are so nearly parallel that the deter- 
minateness of the outcome becomes dubious (current graphic representations 
sometimes grossly exaggerate the angle of intersection). Samuelson saves 
himself by a concluding sentence, emphasizing “the violence done to complex 
reality by the simplified statistical abstractions of this paper.” But is such a 
vague and general last-moment caveat sufficient? 

He goes on to deal with more detailed problems, including the three meth- 
ods of fiscal expansion, demonstrating that a dollar of increased public 
spending on a balanced budget increases income by exactly one dollar, and 
that this also applies to an increase of business investment, financed by an 
increase in business saving. He deals with the balance of corporate invest- 
ment and saving, and with the balance of international payments; all in 
mathematical terms simple enough to be accessible to the non-specialist. 

While Samuelson is oversimplifying his previous analyses, Richard M. 
Goodwin is developing them further, dealing with these matters of time- 
sequence, in highly mathematical fashion. He develops a “flexible form of 
accelerator,” under which an increase in income gives rise to an increased 
equilibrium level for total capital, which capital would approach asymptoti- 
cally (if income remained constant at its new level) with a diminishing rate 
of annual investment, always a constant fraction of the remaining difference 
between current total capital and its equilibrium level (p. 123). But this 
behavior of investment reacts on income, and this mutual reaction can pro- 
duce an oscillatory model. Goodwin introduces constants which give nine- 
year cycles, each of half the amplitude of the preceding one, leaving outside 
disturbances to renew the oscillatory movement and keep it from dwindling 
to zero. As already noted, he derives independent marginal rates of consump- 
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tion for cyclical movements and long trends. He displays impressive resource- 
fulness in the mathematical handling of these dynamic relations; and leaves 
this reviewer behind before he gets to the point of grappling with irregular 
shifts in the “marginal efficiency of capital.” If Goodwin’s model is, as he 
recognizes, too mechanical to give results that conform fully to observation, 
the same must be true in much greater degree of Samuelson’s and of simple 
graphic models like Bishop’s diagrams of the three expansionary fiscal poli- 
cies. 

A. P. Lerner’s essay on the- burden of the national debt develops and 
defends the theme of “functional finance,” explaining briefly the automatic 
check on inflation under this policy. Here he assumes that there is some 
level of total spending “high enough to prevent depression yet low enough 
to prevent inflation.” He assumes.that the tendency of a growing public debt 
to increase inequality of incomes can be offset by making added taxation 
more progressive; while the deterrent effects of heavy taxes on investment 
can be completely cancelled by full permission to offset losses against profits. 
Many must envy him his confidence on all these points. But a couple of 
pages later, he seems to have forgotten about unequal distribution, and is 
talking about a large debt making people in general so rich that “very little 
work will be done over and above that which is done for the pleasure of doing 
it”; at least when we get to the point where interest on the national debt is 
“many times as large as the income from other sources.” We are warned, 
or promised, that we may be closer than we think to attaining this strange 
millennium. “In a rich country like the United States, if everybody had 
such an accumulation of government bonds that conspicuous consumption 
and display lost their. significance, needs of material goods could be so 
simplified and reduced as to make their complete satisfaction feasible by the 
few hours’ work that are necessary for health or may become necessary for 
social approbation.” This combines the rather original fallacy that (un- 
equally distributed) government bonds will make everybody so equally rich 
as to wipe out invidious consumption, with the older delusion that it is 
only this invidious element that prevents us from satiating our wants with 
a fraction of our present average consumption. 

If this happens without heavy taxation, “nearly all goods will be free,” 
only the taxation will be necessary to prevent inflation (by which these free 
goods would rise to exhorbitant prices), only the taxation would be a worse 
evil than the inflation. And functional finance will prevent us from reaching 
this point, thus leaving the reader in additional doubt as to how seriously 
the discussion is meant to be taken. The reviewer cannot avoid the unworthy 
suspicion that Lerner has been using these imaginative flights to get the 
reader in a frame of mind in which the author’s more serious views will look 
sound and sensible by comparison. If so, the effect on the present reviewer 
was the reverse. 

Finally, Lerner argues that increased private debt is on all fours with 
increased public debt in the effects just discussed, sidestepping the fact that 
private investment creates salable goods directly and is financed out of the 
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prices charged, these prices taking the place of the taxation which Lerner 
argues would still be necessary to. prevent inflation. Lerner’s contention that 
“public investments may be just as useful in increasing future output” does 
not seem to meet the case. If they were useful ix the identical way, they 
would not have the peculiar effects which Lerner had previously discussed. 
Once more, the reviewer confesses inability to take this argument seriously 
as an element in the pros and cons of functional finance. 

In closing, Benjamin Higgins’ discussion of secular stagnation may be 
mentioned. He gives a non-mathematical treatment, but rather handicaps it at 
the outset by a hypothetical diagram in which he compares the trend of gross 
national product at full employment and its actual trend, over a period of 
three Kondratieff or 17 Juglar cycles. The full-employment trend is a 
growth-curve, the “actual” trend is a less steep growth curve, starting above 
the former and ending below it, the intersection marking the beginning of 
“stagnation.” This seems to be a basic error, because the actual trend strikes 
an average between cyclical troughs and peaks, and therefore is bound to 
fall below full employment, on account of cycles alone, even if there is no 
stagnation. So it seems that secular stagnation, if it comes, cannot be repre- 
sented by any such simple device as the intersection of these two lines. By 
this device, the only condition that would vot register as secular stagnation 
would be long-continued over-employment due to war or some other emer- 
gency. 

In order to show an hypothetical period in which stagnation has not set 
in, Higgins starts his trend-line for actual employment fully 50 per cent 
above full employment! And the highest Juglar peak included in his first 
Kondratieff cycle is about 90 per cent above the full-employment trend! This 
appears to be a reductio ad absurdum of this diagrammatic notation, which 
is adapted to proving that any condition that could ever occur is one of 
secular stagnation. 

At this point the reviewer wakes to the realization that he has given some 
individual mention to all but four of the sixteen essays. Feeling that the re- 
view must close, he presents his apologies to Messrs. Alexander, Musgrave, 
Perloff and Stettner. Despite a disquieting number of errors, it seems to the 
reviewer that Professor Hansen may well be gratified by the number and 
varied ability of the essays which are joined in this tribute. As a perspective 
of the present. state of Neo-Keynesian economics, the volume shows a few 
useful deviations from what can fairly be called the orthodox Neo-Keynesian 
orientation and emphasis, and a larger number of useful dynamic develop- 
ments and quantifications. The accompanying drawback is a tendency to be 
content with what can be done by mathematical formulas or diagrams, some- 
times vastly oversimplified. Along with this goes a large amount of Keynesian 
discipleship that is more orthodox than the master. This was inevitable; and 
the tradition may outgrow it in time, if the constructive trends continue, of 
which this volume affords promising examples. 

J. M. CLARK 

Westport, Conn. 
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Democracy and Progress. By Davin McCorp Wricut. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1948. Pp. xvii, 220. $3.50.) 


Professor Wright has written the best defense of private enterprise we have 
seen. It is not a plea for laissez faire and the good old days—far from it— 
nor for the retention of capitalism “as is” without reconditioning. It is an argu- 
ment, brilliant in many respects, for a flexible capitalism capable of adjust- 
ment to changing conditions. 

Defense of private enterprise or any other system must be based on value- 
judgments. After ten years of reasonably “pure” economic analysis, Wright 
has concluded that “the man who wishes to avoid nonsense cannot study 
social policy on a technical level alone.” He has discovered that economic 
processes involve more than the price system, and that economic analysis 
cannot cope with the basic problems of economic life without attention to 
the sentiments which motivate it, as well as to the rational instrumental 
judgments which shape its policies. 

_ He is fortunate in having made this discovery in so short a time—possibly 

as a result of his earlier training as a student of architecture. Many older 
economists have never made it, and many younger ones will not, so long as 
the present prestige of “objectivity” and mathematical analysis,* and our 
present narrow training of economists, persist. 

Wright’s central thesis is the familiar one that all our liberties, including 
political democracy itself, depend on the preservation of the profit system, 
although he nowhere expresses the idea as baldly and naively as does most 
business propaganda. The competitive system, he says, is not in itself a 
guarantee of democracy and progress, but it is an overwhelmingly necessary 
condition for them. Capitalism is the only system we dare trust, and we would 
better not risk throwing the baby out with the bath by going in for compre- 
hensive planning, swallowing Keynesianism whole, or uncritically accepting a 
New Dealish evaluation of security and equality. 

Private enterprise, the argument runs, is the system demonstratedly the 
most favorable to scientific research and technological innovation, and there- 
fore to material progress (bigger and better gadgets?); to alternative job 
opportunities for the worker—a condition given great emphasis as essential 
to economic and therefore to political liberty, and one which involves not 
only avoidance of government planning boards but also reform in trade union 
policies; and thence to “democratic opportunity” through the beneficent 
action of rivalry and competition (suitably divested of their more unlovely 
aspects). It is futile to suppose that planning and free enterprise are com- 
patible, for comprehensive planning through authoritative government boards 
would reduce private business to an empty shell. It would put us under the 
thumb of a sclf-perpctuating bureaucracy, which, by its inevitable antipathy 
to technological change and innovation (since they would upset production 
and market forecasts and budgets) and its discouragement of risky invest- 
ment, would result in a stagnant economy. Put in these general terms, the 


* This is not to imply that these do not have their place. It is merely agreement with 
the author that by themselves they are not enough. 
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argument is familiar enough, and we might conclude that Wright only ` 
reiterates the stereotyped “line” of capitalist propaganda. Such inference 
would be mistaken, however, for his thinking is penetrating and independ- 
ent, though his emphasis on invention and risky new ventures indicates the 
influence of Schumpeter. The book may well give pause to any but the most 
uncritical advocate of the Administrative State as well as to the equally 
uncritical disciples of Hayek and the invisible hand. 

The last two-thirds of the book is devoted to a critical but somewhat 
sketchy consideration of well-recognized economic issues—instability, com- 
petition and monopoly, distribution of income, saving and investment, isola- 
tionism and tariff barriers, and the policies of organized labor. All through 
the analysis runs the case against comprehensive planning. On the other hand, 
the “friends” of private enterprise who oppose government regulation on 
principle are pointedly regarded as among its worst enemies. Wright shares 
the opinion of the more intelligent business leaders that the profit system 
must be made to work better than it has in the past, if it is to survive. It 
needs various readjustments. In refusing to scrap it for a streamlined experi- 
ment, Wright is aware that it is up to its defenders to show what can be 
done to make its performance reasonably acceptable, but he wisely refrains 
from offering a formal blueprint. 

He contrasts two types of policy: the conservative, with its tolerance of 
private monopoly, its indiscriminate emphasis on government economy, and 
its high-tariff isolationism; the other, the “ultraliberal,” a policy of “guided 
capitalism,” which for brevity we may associate with the New Deal and the 
policies of the British Labor Party. He will not stand on either platform, but 
he takes some planks from the ultraliberals, while some of his ideas, particu- 
larly his opposition to progressive taxation, carry the odor of reaction. 

The two main defects of capitalism are monopoly and instability. The aim 
of anti-trust policy should be the preservation of technological creativeness 
and economic democracy, the latter meaning fair competition and a chance 
for the little fellow. To this end, he advocates monetary policies to keep 
fluctuations within bounds, credit facilities for enough small business and 
independent firms to keep big business from becoming either stagnant or 
oppressive, restriction of mergers by purchase, and finally, revision of the 
patent laws. There is little in all this to question seriously, especially if one 
belongs to the school of sentiment which feels that small businessmen are 
ipso facto better citizens than captains of industry. Apparently, Wright is 
not impressed by the possible hazard to democracy from the pressure-group 
methods of these same little men organized. 

The gist of his discussion of business cycles is that a planned economy 
could not remove industrial fluctuations unless it were willing to hold back 
new inventions and refuse to satisfy consumer wants promptly. In any 
economy in which growth and change are not checkmated, he holds, a certain 
amount of instability is inevitable. “An industrial society without a stabiliza- 
tion problem is likely to be an industrial society without economic freedom.” 
So long as there are new inventions, new commodities, and resultant changes 
in consumer demand, the forecasting essential to a planned economy would 
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` meet with insuperable difficulties. Stabilization would be bought at too high 
a price if it required us to curb our desire for the new look and the latest 
gadgets as soon as they appear on the advertising pages.? In a word, compre- 
hensive planning would either have to restrain runaway demand, inferably 
by rationing and ‘priorities—which most people do not like and which Wright 
therefore rejects—or it would have to retain many of the wastes and stabilize 
only by techniques already available. 

He holds, however, that if we want a tolerable level of security, we cannot 
let inflation and deflation go their devastating way. His pragmatic solution 
is a “filling in” policy, a combination of timely pump-priming and continu- 
ous government expenditure for certain needed social services. If this sounds 
like an extract from the New Deal, no matter. It is practical Keynesianism, 
for the multiplier is just below the surface. “Suppose we undertook to re- 
build the slums of every city. Would that not make a tremendous demand 
for durables and inject large amounts of purchasing power?” If this in- 
creased the government debt, so what! The significance of the debt is not 
its absolute size but its size relative to the national income. This may sound 
naive, but we are spared the cliché that the debt is not really a debt, since 
we owe it to ourselves. 

He has no use for egalitarian philosophy, and no fear of great fortunes, 
because it is “only three generations from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves.” Con- 
sidering the dominance of the corporate form of business organization and 
the prevalence of family trusts, reiteration of this shopworn myth must be 
attributed to wishful thinking. Rather than try to increase consumer demand 
by redistributing income, he holds, we should encourage saving, investment, 
and production; but in Chapter 10 his brilliant argument for free inter- 
national trade is based on the expectation of surplus savings in this country. 
As an outlet for them we shall have to have investment abroad. Does, then, 
capitalism require some kind of economic imperialism? Whatever the answer 
to that question, Wright does not look far enough ahead to consider what 
outlet for redundant savings we shall have when the backward countries are 
industrialized. 

It would be difficult to arrange Wright’s specific recommendations into 
a neat pattern. The book surveys too much territory, comes too hot off the 
bat, and is: far too short to deal adequately with the implementation of his 
reforms or to integrate them into a consistent and logical whole. It has both 
the merit and defects of pragmatism in general. Dealing in compromises 
. between values which if taken as absolutes may be-incompatible, and con- 
cerned with differences of degree more than those of kind, his views seem 
at times disconcertingly ambivalent. This puts the critical reader on the 
spot, since he cannot be sure that he is interpreting the author fairly and 
accurately. Indeed, accuracy is an anomalous concept in connection with 
pragmatic compromise. 

Wright holds, for example, that literal equality (which, so far as we know, 


* But see his incidental reference to “false obsolescence,’ produced by excessive ad- 
vertising, p. 122. 
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outside of Russia, nobody since Babeuf has advocated) would be impossible 
without abolition of the family. Hence, all we can do is to provide a “fair” 
rather than an equal start in the competitive struggle which is life. But can 
anyone define a “fair start” any better than a “fair wage”? Wright touches 
on race, but not sex, discrimination. He does not consider regional differences 
in resources, or the historical process which have made some cultures rich, 
others poor, in opportunities. What would he do with our own poor South, 
unable to finance a fair start for all its too numerous children? Federal aid 
for their education must be paid for by the productive workers of more 
prosperous regions. He would doubtless vote for this, since he says that “an 
adequate approach to equality [equity?}] of opportunity undoubtedly re- 
quires great government outlay” for health, housing, and education; but 
to do so he would have to forget, ad koc, his aversion to use of the tax power 
to lessen extremes between incomes, There is some point in his argument 
that progressive taxes, unless small new firms are granted sizeable exemp- 
tions, hamper the rise of the new man and the new enterprise; but what is the 
difference between taxing individuals according to their ability to pay, and 
taxing well-to-do parts of the country, like New York and Virginia, to provide 
better health and education in the Deep South? 

Logical difficulties of this kind, giving rise to inevitable ambivalences, are 
characteristic of any pragmatism. The pragmatic approach, indigenous in 
Anglo-American gradualism, is the only method of progress we dare trust. A 
pragmatic culture has the faculty of gradually correcting inconsisteneies, not. 
merely through “drift” but through conscious modifications in the adjustments 
between its fundamental valuations. 

Various contexts indicate that by “comprehensive planning” Wright means 
some form of collectivism.? He takes insufficient care, however, to distinguish 
between comprehensive planning and the piecemeal planning necessary for 
the implementation of reform measures. If his thought appears on occasion 
a bit vacillating, it therein exhibits a characteristic of all instrumental prag- 
matism attempting to deal with an extremely complex situation. In steering 
between Scylla and Charybdis, it at times has to cut pretty thin. Wright 
himself notes that “the line between stabilizing the economy and setting up 
an over-all direction of it is extremely tenuous” and that “the two policies are 
easy to.confuse.?? He might well have added that our ultraconservatives do 
their best to produce this confusion by branding every proposal for govern- 
ment aid or regulation a step toward the police state. 

Specific recommendations for piecemeal reform are often less significant 
than the social philosophy—the system of value-sentiments—which lies back 
of them. Almost any liberal economist could draw up a list of remedial 
measures, which would differ from Wright’s mainly in emphasis and detail. 
- Likewise, almost any critic could find numerous points at which to disagree, 
both as to specific ends in view and as to the practicability of their imple- 


*«We will call comprehensive planning . . . the type of system ... in which the 
general over-all pattern of development is planned and licensed in advance by a unified 
group of ‘experts’-—whether businessmen, bureau chiefs, or commissars” (pp. 3, 4). 
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mentation. Such criticism would be of secondary import. The main signif- 
cance of the book lies elsewhere—in the first five chapters, in which the author 
posits the fundamental values he thinks an economic system should serve, and 
which, he believes, can be effectively served only by the profit system. 

The economist who gets off the range of mechanical price analysis must 
realize that he is entering the still inadequately explored field of the psychol- 
ogy of motivation (needs, wants) and values,* with which exchange and 
exchange value have only indirect connection and sometimes none at all. 
Attempts to fuse economics and ethics, to be even measurably successful, 
must be based on a general theory of human needs and their corresponding 
values. Judgment as to the effectiveness of a social system is essentially job 
analysis, in which the first and absolutely essential step is to identify, or to 
posit, the end or ends to be served by the system. Both economics and ethics 
in the last analysis are concerned with ends and means, with human beings 
and their resources. The resources are instrumental values. By themselves 
they have no significance or importance. The ends are intrinsic values, in- 
ternal to the individual human being as states of feeling—at the level of 
consciousness, pleasurable experiences (satisfaction), or in a given situation 
the least unpleasant experience available. Instrumental values may stand in 
unmediated relation to intrinsic values—for example, the objective condition 
of freedom in relation to the subjective sense of freedurm—or they may be 
far removed as stepping-stones, way-stations (John Dewey’s ‘‘ends-in-being’’) 
in a long, complex chain of instrumental processes.’ 

Intrinsic values result from, or rather are, the satisfaction of needs, or 
wants, which constitute the “drives” to human behavior. No organism is ever 
more than momentarily in equilibrium, since it is subject to continually 
recurring needs or lacks. Its behavior is a constant attempt to maintain or 
restore equilibrium—organic balance on the physiological level, peace of mind 
on the psychological plane.” 

*It may be asked why “utility” would not be a more appropriate term. The answer 
is that utility, as thought of in economics (if the term is used at all), is always something 
external to the individual, as instrument to his “satisfaction.” The satisfaction has import- 
ance or “value” in itself, without other raison d’être. Not so the instrument. In any case, 


the extensive philosophical literature on “general value” has avoided the term utility, 
and popular usage of late has followed suit. 


“Ry way either of an economic interpretation of ethics or an ethical (welfare) criterion 
of economy. 


“The best analysis of the nature of intrinsic and instrumental values with which the 
present writer is acquainted is given in the closing chapters of C. I. Lewis’s Analysis of 
Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Ill, 1946). 


TA “want” or a need in this connection is a state of organic or psychic disequilibrium 
or restlessness. It does not necessarily produce a desire. In the terminology of present-day 
psychology, want and need are synonymous, and the psychologist avoids the economist’s 
indeterminate distinction between needs, comforts, and luxuries. Organic or psychic equi- 
librium is the key postulate of C. Reinold Noyes? recently published painstaking and 
laborious analysis of the mechanism of human behavior. (See his discussion of “homeo- 
stasis’—his term for equilibrium—in his Economic Man in Relation to His Natural 
Environment [New York, Columbia University Press, 1948], Vol. I, pp. 29 pn A 
similar approach is followed by H. A. Murray, Explorations in Personality (Harvard 
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Scratch a “scientific” economist, and under the epidermis of his objectivity 
and rigid logic you will find a layer of welfare sentiment; that is, you will 
find a man, however loath qua scientist he may be to admit it. Every man 
is a welfare economist in a broad sense, though the welfare which concerns 
him may be only his own or that of the people with whom he prefers to 
associate because they “feel” (have the same sentiments) as he does. Wright, 
of course, is a welfare economist, in the more usual and reputable sense. 

Welfare, however, is a slippery concept, and may be a weasel word. To 
mean anything as the aim of social policy, it must be given content, which in 
the final analysis must be the intrinsic values, the satisfaction of needs, the 
sense of well-being which comes with the recurrent restoration of organic or 
psychic equilibrium. The sixty-four dollar question is to what extent, if any, 
the basic needs can be identified by scientific research and empirical knowl- 
edge, or, on the other hand, how far needs—especially the “higher” moral, 
cultural, and esthetic needs which social policy should serve—can be posited 
only on grounds of sentiment and taste. The significance of this question 
is obvious: to the extent that needs can be empirically verified, something 
like a science of welfare is possible, but to the extent that they are posited 
by sentiment, welfare is a matter of subjective social philosophy. In the 
latter case there will be as many (frequently conflicting) “welfares” as there 
are cultures, for a social philosophy is an ideology, or system of valuations, 
and the relation between culture and ideology is a reversible reaction—a 
mutual cause-and-effect relation. 

Inability to identify needs by any criterion other than subjective senti- 
ments has been the rock on which welfare economics has repeatedly come near 
foundering. How can there be universal agreement on the content of welfare, 
in view of individual differences and conflicting cultures? It is a temptation 
to conclude that evaluation of the various intrinsic needs and values must 
necessarily be made by feeling or sentiment.® 

Wright apparently shares this view, in his evaluation of science and the 
scientific method. In an early chapter he puts science on a pedestal because 
discovery and invention are the bases of the higher material plane of living 
which is “the one goal common to all factions in America today,” but he 
later knocks science off the pedestal, because “scientific method, from its 
very nature, has almost nothing to say on the really important problems of 
life.” This idea, common enough, that science can have nothing to say about 
end-values is reflected in the current best-seller anti-intellectualism which 
finds religion the only way out of the mess we are in; but it is untenable, at 
least so far as the basic survival and health (physical and mental) needs 
are concerned, as Wesley Mitchell pointed out twenty-five years ago.’ 





Psychological Clinic, 1938, reissued 1947). Murray subsumes the process of needs- 
satisfaction under the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 

3The present writer was inclined to this view some years ago in an article reviewing 
J. A. Hobson’s Economics and Ethics. See “On the Content of Welfare,” American 
Economic Review, June, 1931. 


* «The Prospects of Economics,” in The Trend of Economics (1924). 
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. Survival and health are prerequisite to the higher values—though Max Hand- 
man once remarked to the writer that there would be no lyric poetry if there 
were no neurotics! 

Be this as it may, physiology, neurology, and the other organic sciences 
are supplying us with growing and increasingly accurate knowledge of the 
physical needs and biological drives; and psychology and psychiatry, while 
young sciences, give us even now sufficient empirical understanding of motives 
and attitudes to distinguish between those compatible with normal personal- 
ity and social peace and those that are not. On the other hand, while science 
may reveal to us the influence of these primary drives on our simpler value 
sentiments, it is difficult to see how it can be a capable and accepted guide 
to the higher complex cultural values. Given time, perhaps it can; but just now, 
time is of the essence. Under threat of nuclear fission to survival itself and 
to the values which give survival meaning, not only an unusually large per- 
centage of the public but some of the scientists themselves (though appar- 
ently not the psychologists) are turning to religion. Such escape is always 
sought in periods of Sturm und Drang. Fossibly some hope for positive con- 
struction lies in this direction, but we could have more faith in it as a world 
unifier of sentiment if someone would show us how it is any easier to get a 
community of sentiment between the religion (or the ethics) of Marx and 
that of Christ or Mohammed than to reach a common standard of human 
welfare through science. Despite the present impasse,?° we are perhaps in 
the long run more likely to make progress toward a firmly grounded human 
welfare if we see, with Anthony Power, that “the greater the knowledge of 
science [given freedom of research], the greater the chance of scientific 
thought presenting an irrefutable and universal logic governing every field 
of activity and leading to the establishment of a sane world order,”™ than 
we are if we rely too confidently either on supernatural guidance or on the 
‘intuitional insight of Geisteswissenschaft. At least, Wright might consider 
revising his idea that science can have nothing to say about the values con- 
stituent of human welfare. If economists in general would permit themselves 
more access to the empirical knowledge available on the psychology of motiva- 
tion, they might be less confused and less dogmatic about the alleged absence 
of any relation between economics and ethics; but that would require them to 
tear down at least one watertight bulkhead in their mental hold. 

It is not Wright’s purpose in this book, however, to speculate on the pos- 
sibility of a universal ethics or on science versus sentiment as basis for defini- 
tion of welfare. Only incidentally does he touch on the problem of inter- 
national peace, although peace, as essential to durable security, is certainly 
a fundamental value. He is concerned, rather, in analyzing the internal dangers 
which he believes threaten the cherished values of the American way of life— 
liberty, democracy, and (with far less emphasis) security. Scientific psy- 
chology undoubtedly regards some measure of freedom and security as uni- 
versal human need; democracy is a complex of values, some intrinsic, some 

* Scientific agreement is, of course, impossible so long as Russian biologists and psy- 
chologists must conform religiously to the Marxian dialectic. 

“ Review of Aldous Huxley’s Ape and Essence in The Nation, August 21, 1948. 
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instrumental, less amenable to scientific evaluation. But we do not go to, 
psychology to support these values; -whatever their organic roots, they are 
feelings or sentiments deeply ingrained in us by history and culture—so 
deeply that we mean to defend them, come hell or high water. Wright would 
probably say that we should do everything in our power to secure peace, but 
that in loyalty to our own basic values we should hew to the line and let the 
international chips fall where they may. It would be difficult to disagree 
with such a view, though we may not agree with him as to the values 
ancillary to liberty and democracy or as to the specific policies he recom- 
mends. i 

Even within our own American culture, however, Wright is on the horns 
of a dilemma—our value conflicts. To mitigate these conflicts and set us 
more firmly on the road of qualitative democratic progress, like everyone 
else he appeals to leadership and education to discover values and dis- 
seminate awareness of them. There is, of course, nothing else to appeal to, con- 
sistently with a democratic ethic. The present writer, at least, has no quarrel 
with Wright’s strictures on the over-specialization and over-intellectualism 
of our present higher education; nor can anyone question that there must 
be leadership in the formation and perpetuation of moral (= welfare) 
sentiment, or that such leadership must come from an elite of some sort. 

His treatment of leadership is necessarily somewhat sketchy, but has the . 
merit——lacking in some students of the subject—of emphasizing the fact that 
leadership functions through persuasion and is, therefore, not to be confused 
with the power of office. But leadership is uncqual to the task he demands of 
it, the development of "better qualitative standards of democracy.” He 
relies for such leadership on an intelligentsia composed broadly of the “re- 
ligious, professional, and intellectual groups.” It is a bit difficult to imagine 
how we can expect from groups so heterogeneous in interest and social (not 
to mention economic) philosophy homogeneity of value-sentiment or agree- ` 
ment on social policy, though the threat of the atomic bomb may prove a 
powerful influence in diminishing the amount of energy which leaders, moral 
and political, habitually spend in combating one another. We shall do well, 
perhaps, not to expect too much too soon from either education or leader- 
ship, so far as agreement on the content of welfare (especially wkose welfare) 
is concerned. Fortunately, the house of life is not built on a one-story plan. 
It is a far cry from the primary drives to the complex interests of the civilized 
man. Within a democratic and liberal culture, it is not only permissible and 
desirable, but inevitable, that the “higher” hedonic needs and interests should 
vary from person to person, group to group, and region to region. Without 
such variation, democratic culture might degenerate into the stale, dead-level 
of mediocrity, to the suppression of certain well-recognized personality needs, 
for example the need for status, recognition, distinction; and for variety 
of new experience.*? Herein lies a deep significance of personal liberty— 
involving the right to be different as well as the right to “belong.” Herein, 


ig Bearing on this line of thought is Wright’s defense of rivalry and the competitive 
selection of ability. One may harbor some doubt, however, about go-getter ambition as a 
builder of “democratic character.” 
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too, we may find the value of tolerance and forbearance, a certain pragmatism 
in moral sentiment and instrumental judgment, even as to the amount of 
economic planning compatible with democracy and liberty. 

Some comment should be made on Wright’s conception of progress. While 
capitalism, through the freedom it accords to science and invention, is the 
system most favorable to material progress, progress as “social betterment” 
involves moral and esthetic values. The aim of progress in general is not a 
fixed static ideal; it is “continual development” or “an ideal process of varia- 
tion.” The implication is that it is development towards “personal freedom 
and democracy of aspiration.” Aspiration for what? Early in the book, it 
appears that most people are interested primarily in the material standard 
of living, and in the discussion of economic instability the profit system is 
praised because it gives the consumer what he wants when he wants it; but 
` in Chapter 3, “The Meaning and the Method of Democratic Progress,” in a 
passage remindful of Carver’s “workbench” philosophy, we are asked to limit 
our wants. Our goal should not be the ending of competitive acquisition, but 
“the competitive acquisition of nobler things in a nobler way.” “Not satis- 
factions but better wants” is the aim of social progress. Paramount among 
these better wants or drives is the “inventive-creative’ urge. “The aim of 
creation is the creation of a creative world.” This is sheer nonsense—or 
would be, did not Wright define a creative world as one “in which the loftiest 
and most satisfying** creative impulses of the human being can be ex- 
pressed.” Here we escape hypostatization of a process into an end only by 
- plunging into unadulterated subjective relativism. For who is to say what the 
“loftiest” or “noblest” desires are? Apparently Wright, the artist, for one, 
since on page 197 we are told that “the philosophy of life which the writer 
believes to be most fundamentally democratic, and the one hitherto most 
congenial to the modern man, is the philosophy of the artist—the searcher.” 

On what empirical evidence he assumes (p. 24) that “the inventive-creative 
urge and the ideal of continued development are more likely to appeal to the 
démocratic mind” is not stated. Our impression is that most people are far 
less interested in “creation” as a process than in its results. Even among the 
elite, the scientist hastens to nail down the credit for a discovery he has 
made, the inventor loses no time in getting a patent, and the artist-—however 
much he declaims on “self-expression”—sooner or later holds an exhibition. 

Wright knows that “schools” of art and “academies” of intellectuals tend 
to discourage originality, and he is convinced that planning boards would 
similarly obstruct technological innovation. It does not follow, however, that 
all innovation, either technological or esthetic, is necessarily progress toward 
“better wants.” It is not yet clear, for example, that television will prove 
either a moral or an esthetic advance—and there are some uncultivated dolts 
who prefer Rembrandt to Picasso. Wright’s high valuation of technological 
progress is a reflection of the psychology of our current machine culture. 
One suspects that he has unconsciously erected his own personal artistic drive 
into a universal need, and therefore calls it democratic. One wishes that he 


* Although he has just said that satisfaction is not the goal of progress. 
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would offer some suggestion for enabling the millions of routine factory 
workers to satisfy this urge, if it is as essential to their welfare as he ap- 
parently thinks. 

There is no similarity between Wright and the ass between two haystacks 
who starved because he could not decide which one to eat from. Wright knows 
what he wants—freedom for the creative urge—and his hunger for that sends 
him at once to the capitalistic stack, though he knows that there are nettles 
in its hay. The creative urge is, in fact, the pivot on which his whole defense 
of private enterprise turns. His argument that comprehensive planning would 
stymie that urge is arresting, but it is inconclusive. There is insufficient evi- 
dence; the case is not proved. Yet there is logic enough in his fears to make 
us cautious (to say the least) of the innovation of a planned economy, even ` 
though we may theorize that when we become civilized enough and are more 
equal to the exceedingly complex job of managing our own public welfare, 
the present system of delegating that management on a commission (profit) 
basis, like the old tax-farming system, may be superseded without loss of any 
eternal values. 

A. B. WOLFE 

Ohio State University 


Dynamique Economique. By RaymMonp Fos. (Soissons: Imprimerie Saint- 
Antoine. 1948, Pp. vi, 115. 500 fr.) 


M. Florin’s essay in economic theory deals with the response of entre- 
preneurs to changing conditions and the effects of these responses on the 
equilibrium level and on the occurrence of disequilibria. The methods are 
those of marginal analysis, and mathematical notation is used fairly freely. 
Not only the differential calculus usually associated with marginalism but 
also and especially, the integral calculus is employed, the latter arising out 
of the evaluation of assets by discounting future returns. 

The reviewer owns to some difficulty in fairly evaluating M. Florin’s con- 
tribution for two reasons. In the first place, the bulk of the results are very 
familiar to the English-reading public through the work of Fisher and Keynes, 
but the author claims independence of all economists since Böhm-Bawerk 
(though there is a brief slighting reference to the two first-mentioned authors 
on page 25). In the second place, the author has adopted the somewhat 
unusual procedure of publishing a first edition which is not complete; the 
table of contents lists four chapters which do not appear in the text but which 
are promised for a later edition. Among other topics to be dealt with in these 
chapters are all issues of policy, the theory of international exchanges (in- 
cluding a tantalizing heading, “nécessité d'une balance commerciale désé- 
quilibrée”), and the role of wage rigidity in crises. 

The first part of the book is devoted primarily to definitions. Of chief 
interest is the remarkable attempt to avoid the problems arising from the 
existence of many commodities by means of Divisia indices of price and 
quantity. The interpretation of subsequent formal developments depends 
very heavily on the assumption that a Divisia index of output is truly a 
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measure of variation in physical magnitudes alone, independent of price 
variations, That this assumption it too facile is evident from the recent 
papers of Klein, May and Nataf in Econometrica. Another case where the 
author realizes difficulties but resolves them inadequately is the brief dis- 
cussion of the measurability of utility on page 7. We need only demand, says 
the author, that utilities be comparable in the sense of more or less; but on 
pages 76-77, he speaks unhesitatingly of the diminishing marginal utility of 
stocks of money. 

The second part deals with a capitalist non-monetary economy. For such an 
economy, he finds that, in equilibrium and at the margin, the rate of interest 
is equal to the sum of the following three magnitudes: the profitability in 
current prices of the best unit investment measured in current prices; the 
relative rate of change over time of the price of the best capital good as com- 
pared with the price of all capital goods; and the relative rate of change of 
‘the price of all capital goods in the current standard of value. The last term 
is nothing but Fisher’s “appreciation,” and the whole proposition seems to 
be a restatement of Fisher’s that in equilibrium the rate of return over cost 
at the margin equals the real rate of interest. There is one important quali- 
fication, however. For Fisher and Keynes, the rate of return over cost (mar- 
ginal efficiency of capital) is defined as that rate of discount which, applied 
to all future returns from the asset, will equate them to the current price of 
the good, while M. Florin considers only the current return from the use of 
the asset and the speculative gain in the immediate future. Under the assump- 
tions of perfect competition and subjective certainty in expectations, M. 
Florin is unquestionably correct. But what Fisher and Keynes may have 
lacked in logic was probably more than compensated for in realistic observa- 
tion. It appears to be true that entrepreneurs take into account the produc- 
tivity of capital goods in the future before purchasing them. In the marginal 
logic, this can only be explained by assuming imperfect conditions in the 
market for used assets or uncertainty as to prices in the near future. 

It is to be noted that the profitability in current prices of a unit investment 
measured in current prices is a quantity the value of which is independent of 
the standard of value; the same is true of the relative rate of change over 
time of prices of new capital goods with respect to prices of all capital goods. 
The sum of these two quantities is taken by M. Florin to be essentially a 
technological fact, though this interpretation is certainly open to serious 
doubt. 

With the aid of the above-mentioned relation between the rate of interest 
and the marginal productivity of capital, the author derives a formula for 
the value of a capital good by discounting its future returns. On these bases, 
he argues from an assumption of diminishing marginal productivity of capital 
goods to a historical law of falling profits in periods of unchanged techniques. 
Auch as Ricardo and Mill, the author forsees a period when investment ceases 
and the interest rate drops to zero. Unlike these classical authors, however, 
M. Florin regards this period as a very desirable goal, for output will be at 
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its maximum while the vanishing of the interest rate means that labor will 
receive the entire net output, thus solving all social questions. “Le problème 
économique que notre siècle a à résoudre est de franchir cette marche au 
seuil de l’âge d’or” (p. 68). It is overlooked that the vanishing of the interest 
rate means that the value of land, at least, will become infinite, so that the 
share of the capitalist will not vanish though it may take the exclusive form 
of rent. 

In the third part the author considers a monetary economy. The most 
important consequence of the introduction of money is the Keynesian pro- 
position that the rate of interest is determined as the marginal utility of 
holding the stock of money actually in existence. The utility of holding stocks 
of money arises (pp. 76-77) from imperfect foresight and the costs of ob- 
taining credit or liquidating assets on short notice; this assumption is incon- 
sistent with the subjective certainty and absence of transfer costs assumed 
elsewhere in the work, but the inconsistency is a common one (cf. the work 
of Professor Hicks or Dr. Lange). The rate of interest is taken to be pro- 
portional to the volume of output and to the price level and inversely 
proportional to the stock of money. This is a purely empirical assumption 
for which no evidence is offered. These results are combined with the formula 
for the value of an asset applied to money to express the price level of output 
in terms of the anticipations of total output, stock of money,.and interest ` 
rate. The behavior of the price level over time is then studied under various 
assumptions as to expectations and realizations; the variety of results ob- 
tained suggests the need for a more general theory. The same analysis is also 
applied to find the effects of taxes on investment and on money. The latter, 
under the assumption of static expectations, will lead to an unchanged rate 
of interest but a rise in prices proportional to the ratio of the tax rate to the 
original rate of interest. 

The author concludes with some remarks on the nature of economic dis- 
equilibria, In essence he suggests that they arise essentially from a discrep- 
ancy between the marginal productivity of capital and the real rate of inter- 
est. Although the discussion is not too explicit, the impression derived is that 
the author expects them to arise from unanticipated changes in productivity, 
very much along the lines of Schumpeter’s theory (see p.. 96), combined with 
the incorrect adaptation of wages (p. 110). 

The reviewer noticed only two slips in mathematical reasoning: On page 22, 
it is asserted that a certain function possessed a derivative since it was con- 
tinuous, which is not sufficient. On page 96, it is asserted in effect that a 
certain infinite integral converges because the integrand approaches zero as 
its argument approaches infinity; actually, the latter is neither a necessary 
nor a sufficient condition for convergence. Neither error had serious conse- 
quences for the main argument. 

KENNETH J. ARROW 

Cowles Commission for Research in Economics, 

University of Chicago 
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Volkswirtschafislehre—ein Abriss der wichtigsten Lehrmeinungen. By RICH- 
ARD KERSCHAGL. 3rd ed. (Vienna: Manzsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1946. Pp. xii, 208.) 


This is one of the first books on economics to come out of postwar Austria. 
Though intended to “introduce the beginner to the main questions of theo- 
retical economics,” the little volume is much more than a textbook. Like 
most writers endeavoring to introduce cconomic theory, Professor Kerschag! 
is confronted with the vexing problem of whether to plunge the reader into a 
presentation and evaluation of prevailing economic analysis or to prepare 
the “beginner” by giving him a background in the evolution of economic 
ideas. The former alternative exposes the unsophisticated “beginner” to the 
pitfalls of negativism by filling him with controversial discussions, and may 
leave nothing but a vacuum. With the conviction that “that which is can 
only be understood by that which was,” the author chooses the second road. 
“A History of Economic Doctrines” would therefore be an appropiate sub- 
title for this book. 

Professor Kerschagl, who holds the chair of economic theory and finance 

at the Hochschule fiir Welthandel in Vienna and who is the author of a 
respectable series of books on economic methodology, monetary economics 
and banking, has, with admirable conciseness, summarized and interpreted 
the development of major economic thinking since the mercantile era, Pro- 
fessor Kerschagl’s arguments and discussions are by no means elementary 
and leave a great deal of close reasoning to the reader. The book seems more 
appropriate for persons already somewhat acquainted with economics than 
for the untrained beginner. 

The author’s approach is that economic thought is conditioned by the 
economic environment and events of the time (in this respect, perhaps similar 
to Eric Roll’s History of Economic Thought), yet he endeavors to separate 
those economic “laws” or “truths” whose validity endures from the economic 
views and doctrines which are solely determined by and apply to the economic 
circumstances in which they are written. Though striving for objectivity, the 
author’s presentation in some places does not escape the flavor of his own 
rather vague idealism. 

After only a few paragraphs on pre-mercantilist thought, the first part of 
the book deals with the mercantilists and the physiocrats in which the con- 

_ nections between the then prevailing politico-economic changes and the 
theoretical schools are neatly worked out. There is then one chapter each 
devoted to a description and explanation of the classical school, the German 
school, the socialist theories, and the Austrian school. In a somewhat unusual 
arrangement, the development of monetary theories and currency systems of 
the respective periods are brought together in an additional, separate chapter. 
The modern development of economic theory is covered in the next section, 
and the final chapter, in the form of an appendix, contains a discussion of 
Austria’s contribution to the progress of modern economics. A rich and very 
helpful bibliography and index of names of authors concludes the book. 
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Throughout most of the book a subtle emphasis is placed upon two broad ` 
controversies accompanying the development of economic thinking since Ri- 
cardo; one, the dispute over inductive or deductive reasoning; the other, 
the time-honored dilemma of individualism versus universalism. At times 
these two controversies tended to run parallel, as in the feud between the 
German historical school and the Austrian marginalists. Although this con- 
troversy was mainly one on method, the historical school also attacked the 
classicists’ mechanistic outlook and emphasized the organic concept of 
society. This, broadly speaking, corresponds to an attack on individualism in 
favor of universalism. (Much of this “attack” derives from a confusion of 
atomism with individualism.) To the Anglo-American reader, it would 
rightly seem that Professor Kerschagl has devoted too much space (relatively 
speaking, of course) to these opposing trends as well as to the whole German 
romantic thought. “Universalist” ideas were hardly of any importance in the 
English-speaking world and the vague, semi-mysticism of the romanticists is 
not taken too seriously by Anglo-American economists. 

The conflict, however, between the deductive and inductive approach to 
economics has been a real one and is again conspicuous today (especially in 
the United States). The Austro-German ‘“Methodenstreit” was resolved, 
after the “quarrelers” became aware of the fact that the two methods stand 
not in opposition to one another, but rather complement each other—a reali- 
zation to which a few of our contemporary economists have, unfortunately, 
not yet come. 

Although he strives to refrain from value judgments and subjective obser- 
vations, the author is not always successful. For example, his personal lack 
of sympathy for current socialist thought and systems is unmistakably appar- 
ent in his chapter on socialism. He divides the development of socialism into 
three stages:—Utopianism, Marxism (scientific socialism), and finally social- 
ism as an ethical postulate (or religion, in the broadest sense of the word). 
Socialist experiments, so we are told, may have succeeded in attaining equality 
of the masses, but they failed to produce economic betterment. Primarily 
because of this failure, modern socialism (the third stage) puts the goal of 
economic betterment into the background and considers its first task that of 
the salvation of the proletariat from the economic and moral yoke of capi- 
talism. “Socialism becomes an ethical duty, a sort of religion . . .” which 
strives toward a new social order, not necessarily of economic progress, but 
in which all power is simply shifted to the working masses (p. 40). There 
seems to be little doubt that these remarks are intended to refer to present- 
day communism and Stalinism, but it is open to question whether the 
book, in its present framework, would not have benefited by an ommission of 
such subjective observations. 

The most serious shortcoming of the work under review is the almost 
complete absence of any treatment of recent developments in economic theory. 
There is, for instance, no mention of imperfect competition or monopolistic 
competition. Although Lord Keynes is treated in some detail, the discussion 
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does not proceed much beyond Keynes’ Monetary Reform of 1923. The 
bibliography, likewise, though containing well over 700 titles, is sadly inade- 
quate in references to recent economic works. 

Although an index of authors is appended, a badly needed index of subject 
matter is lacking—this, despite the book’s emphasis on ideas rather than 
individuals, (It is true that the table of contents is very detailed but that can 
hardly be substituted for a good index.) A few errors have slipped in. For 
instance, a total of about 24,000 banks is ascribed to the United States 
(p. 118), and in one place, Jevons is designated as an American (p. 165). 
These are not serious enough, however, to detract from the scholarship of 
the book under review. 

There is no doubt in this reviewer’s mind that, were the present volume 
more up to date, it would definitely warrant translation. The condensation of 
its material does not diminish the penetrating insight displayed in many 
parts. In addition, its particular approach and different emphasis would not 
only make interesting and informative reading for an English-speaking 
audience, but it would also provide a welcome stimulant to widen one’s per- 
spective. . 

JOSEPH GRUNWALD 
` Adelphi College 


‘Readings in Economics: Principles and Problems. By WALTER ADAMS and 
LELAND E. Traywicx. (New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. xi, 520. $3.00.) - 


This work is intended for the general introductory college course in eco- 
nomics. It can be used to supplement, but not to supplant, the traditional 
text or texts in economic principles and problems. Instead of an integrated 
exposition by a single author or several authors, the beginning student here 
meets many minds presenting various doctrines. The obvious advantage of 
this method is the ability to get firsthand the best of many statements of 
different points of view. The equally obvious and serious disadvantage is the 
unavoidable unevenness of treatment and the absence of syntheses, sum- 
maries and conclusions. To meet this deficiency, in part, the authors have 
supplied short continuities and introductions to their selections of readings. 

Assuming the author’s case for this type of introduction to economics, 
which of course is open to doubt and debate, the reviewer is greatly im- 
pressed by the skill with which this difficult task of selection and organiza- 
tion of material has been performed. The readings have been wisely and 
fairly selected; they give wide coverage and great variety; they stress essen- 
' tials and keep within the horizon of the undergraduate. Although the book is 
well organized and follows the traditional pattern, it suffers from the almost 
complete absence of the vital body of economic theory, as developed sys- 
tematically and didactically in most introductory courses. There is, however, 
one chart on price determination under monopoly conditions, and there are 
several articles on that and kindred topics. 

Part One, “Principles,” moves from an excellent introduction on the scope 
and method of economics, through production, stressing specialization, 
mechanization, and large-scale production, through markets, competitive 
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and noncompetitive, to the great issues of public control over monopoly, 
oversaving-underinvestment theory, and the full enployment-mature economy 
controversy. Part Two, “Problems,” features labor relations, credit and 
banking, business cycles, public finance and international trade. It is to be 
regretted that consumption is slighted. Value and distribution, the heart of 
economic theory, are ignored, or left to a companion text, or supplemental 
instruction. The reviewer feels that the material in Sections VIII and IX 
on credit and banking and on business cycles and price levels, respectively, 
should, from a pedagogical point of view, precede and not follow the earlier 
discussion in Part One on oversaving and underinvestment. 

Sources include such famous writers and familiar quotations as those from 
Adam Smith on specialization, Böhm-Bawerk on roundabout production, 
Veblen on technology, Marx on communism, and J. S. Mill, List and Bastiat 
on protection and free trade. More modern writers include nearly all the 
great names of our own times, both in the United States and Great Britain. 
Alfred Marshall, alone, is conspicuous by his absence, which perhaps is 
another way of saying that the traditional emphasis on, or even inclusion of, 
value and distribution is missing. John M. Keynes, however, is represented 
by several excerpts from his more lucid writings, as is also John N. Keynes. 
For comedy relief and common sense, Mr. Dooley (Finley Peter Dunne) is 
revived to speak his mind on perennial economic issues. Finally, there are 
some useful selections from government reports, public laws (especially anti- 
trust and industrial relations legislation), and research studies, which give 
vitality and reality to the work. 

y S. HOWARD PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Economic History; National Economies 


Aspects of British Economic History, 1918-1925. By A. C. Picou. (London: 
Macmillan. 1947. Pp. viii, 251. $3.50.) 


In 1941-42 Professor Pigou, at official request, prepared this analysis of 
the British postwar transition from 1918 to 1925. It was designed as a set 
of memoranda for use in government departments concerned with problems 
likely to arise after the end of the more recent World War. The author had 
access to government files and to certain other data hitherto unpublished. 
He was assisted by a number of distinguished economists, including Mr. M. ` 
Dobb, Mr. D. Burn, and the late Mr. Erwin Rothbarth. The result is an un- 
pretentious series of papers which, despite conscious gaps, presents a fresh 
and coherent account of the British economy in the six years after the 
Armistice. l l 

Professor Pigou’s essay into economic history is of interest in at least 
three different perspectives. First, it brings within the compass of unified 
analysis not only new data on the period, but also a number of specialist 
studies, which have appeared in other books and in the journals. Second, 
this volume is one of the few published efforts which attempt an inter- 
related account of a whole economy in movement over a short period of 
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time; and it is thus of distinct interest as an exercise in method. Finally, the 
book raises issues of comparison with present problems of British postwar 
adjustment and, as it was designed to do, helps to illuminate them, even by 
contrast. 

Pigou first establishes cyclical turning points for the time period he is ex- 
amining and designates them as follows: The Breathing Space, November 
1918-April 1919; The Boom, May 1919-April 1920; The Slump, Summer 
1920-Autumn 1922. The Doldrums, which follow, run from the beginning of 
1923 to the crash of 1929, although Pigou’s analysis ends with 1925. The 
rough and ready designation of these turning points will be the despair of 
analysts trained in the technique of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; but they serve adequately the author’s limited analytic purposes. 

Within this general time framework the author examines: the course of 
employment; industrial production (with special reference to shipbuilding, 
housebuilding, and cotton exports); the breaking up of the government’s 
wartime control system; the role of monetary factors; and finally, the course 
of real income and wages. In the analysis of the course of employment, the 
so-called Z.8 returns are valuable. These returns were based on question- 
naires issued by the Ministry of Labour to employers, over the period from 
the beginning of the war to November, 1920. In some cases, the area covered 
was exhaustive, and in others the Z.8 figures represent an uncertain sample. 
Nevertheless, they permit a more sensitive account of the changing constitu- 
tion of the working force in the immediate postwar period than has hitherto 
been available. 

The theoretical framework which informs the analysis is that which the 
author developed in his more abstract writing on industrial fluctuations. The 
boom of 1919-20 is presented ‘as a case in the unfulfilled expectations of 
over-optimism. The basis for the upswing is established in a backlog of 
capital investment which followed the war, much of which was once-for-all 
in character, notably shipbuilding and the replenishing of stocks. In ex- 
plaining the downturn and slump of 1920-22, Pigou rejects a primary role 
_for the monetary factor, which in his view responded to and then accentuated 
the depression. In his discussion of monetary factors, Pigou employs flexibly 
the vocabulary of the Cambridge cash-balances approach. His argument has 
evoked a nostalgic reply from R. G. Hawtrey (The Economic Journal, June, 
1948) who contends for a more central place in the downturn for a restrictive 
Bank rate policy. Although theorists more recently educated may look for an 
approach in terms of the national income and its changing components, 
Pigou makes clear in a painstaking analysis the limitations of such data for 
the relevant years. 

The postwar boom and slump was, of its nature, so international a 
phenomenon, and in the case of Britain so linked with export markets on 
the industrial side and with the New York market on the monetary side, 
that it cannot be fully dealt with on a national basis. Nevertheless, Pigou’s 
account, frankly limited in its intent, is satisfying history and analysis. 

In publishing this book the author was acutely aware of the limited 
analogy of his period with the likely sequence after the second World War. 
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In its final pages he draws only the broadest of lessons. Two striking differ- 
ences in Britain’s problem after the first world war as compared with the 
present position are the ease with which the balance-of-payments problem 
was then solved and the prompt return to prewar (or higher) levels of real 
wages. Most of the factors accounting for the difference are now. familiar 
and widely agreed. Pigou’s concluding chapter “The Upshot for Real Income 
and Real Wages” emphasizes, however, the striking favorable shift in the 
terms of trade from 1913 to the postwar years which cushioned the whole 
transition and may later have helped to lull British domestic economic 
policy into the inaction which characterized its course down to 1931. 

Between 1913 and 1924 the favorable shift in the terms of trade for Great 
Britain was about 20 per cent. Real wages were probably somewhat above 
the immediate prewar level for the period 1920-22; and only slightly below 
from 1923 to 1925. Britain garnered the benefits, in cheap foodstuff and 
raw material prices, not only of wartime expansion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but also, which is often forgotten, a decade’s massive investment 
before the war in Canada, the Argentine, South Africa, and Australia. 

The decade before 1939 saw no such period of development of new areas 
and resources; while the wartime expansion of production in the Western 
Hemisphere has failed to outweigh the deterioration in supplies from other 
sources. Population has continued to rise. There have been complications 
of land reform and newly assimilated standards of food consumption. As a 
result, the cities have suffered serious relative disadvantage, as have coun- 
tries which are predominantly urban. 

It is too early, perhaps, to weigh exactly the relative importance of this 
imbalance in world production and prices in the years since 1945, as opposed 
to other forces determining the character of the European and world recon- 
struction problem. The evidence is, however, that this element, and its 
remedy, have not yet been fully appreciated. 

W. W. Rostow 

Geneva, Switzerland 


Regional Planning in India. By R. BALAKRISHNA. (Bangalore, India: Banga- 
lore Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd. 1948. Pp. 424. Rs. 20.) 


The author describes this book as an attempt to coordinate locational 
dynamics with economic planning in order to arrive at a suitable regional 
plan for the economic development of India. The book falls disappointingly 
short of this goal, however, for the reader who considers economic develop- 
ment to be a broader concept than the industrial development with which 
Regional Planning in India is primarily concerned. It is disappointing, too, 
in its failure to appraise realistically the difficulties in the way of India’s 
economic development, the need and desirability of which are unquestioned. 

In this book the author has presented, with occasional details, a general 
plan involving the “substantial modification of the capitalistic system” 
which he believes to be a prerequisite for any successful effort in the indus- 
trial development of India on a regional basis. 

After an initial consideration of location theory, the growth of industry 
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in India since late in the nineteenth century is discussed with particular 
attention to eight major and a few minor industries and their relative con- 
centration or scatter. This section, and the succeeding ones which are con- 
cerned with the distribution of resources throughout India and with the 
wartime expansion of industry, will probably be of some interest to those 
unfamiliar with India’s industrial economy. However, the discussion of con- 
„centration or scatter is in terms of outdated statistics, those for 1937 being 
the most recent. It is also without reference to the fact that India’s total 
industrial population is probably not in excess of 10 million, with large- 
scale factory employment less than half that amount and inadequate to the 
needs of the country’s 300 million people. Some of the author’s conclusions 
regarding distribution of industry are of questionable practical value in the 
light of the foregoing. 

Likewise, the writer’s consideration of the possibilities of establishing in- 
dustries at various points in India because some of the physical factors 
required by those industries can be found in such localities, minimizes unduly 
the difficulties in the form of untrained labor, inadequate transport, limited 
markets, and other factors which, until the present at least, have hindered 
such development or directed it to locations economically more feasible. 

The author has thereafter included a discussion of the essentials of plan- 
ning in general terms and of various of the plans, Bombay and others, which 
were advanced prior to partition, concerning the economic development of 
India. . 

The remainder of the book’is devoted to a consideration of the effects of 
transport rates on regional planning, the need for State control of a wide 
area of economic activity, and the type of structure necessary in the recon- 
structed, largely state-directed economy, for which the authoyr’s predilection 
is evident at several previous points. The book concludes with a chapter on 
the consequences of partition written after it went to press and which in 
the nature of things is understandably superficial. 

In this Jast chapter, some attention is given, however, to the need for im- 
provement in Indian agriculture. Failure to make the point earlier and with 
greater emphasis is a major defect in a book purporting to deal with eco- 
nomic development on a regional basis. However rapid is India’s industriali- 
zation, India will be predominantly agricultural for some time to come. 
However necessary it is to industrialize and to do so rapidly, the need for 
improvement in Indian agriculture cannot be ignored or long delayed. In 
an area with nutritional standards so low, with agricultural productivity com- 
paring unfavorably with many regions of the world, with substantial depend- 
ence on the imports of food and other agricultural products, a widespread im- 
provement in Indian agriculture would provide significant assistance to 
India’s industrial advance. It is, moreover, one of the main points at which 
governmental assistance is essential, for private enterprise in Indian agri- 
culture cannot effect the wide-reaching changes necessary in this field. With 
such agricultural development would be required improvement in both rail 
and road transportation, another important field for governmental effort. 
The multiplying effects of major and successful undertakings in these two 
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fields in terms of complementary and secondary employment should be far- 
reaching and should include industrial development, as well as other benefits. 

As a practical matter one may wonder at the apparent confidence of the 
author in the State’s ability to direct and to control so much of the economic 
development of India. The job to be done in that country is colossal and 
the talent, while of high order, must be spread incredibly thin. Statistical 
and other data necessary for planning on the scale indicated are inadequate 
and outdated. The difficulties inherent in these factors are either ignored or 
dismissed with little discussion. 

Epwin G. MOLINE 
Washington, D.C. 


Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


Are These Hardships Necessary? By Roy Harrop, (London: Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 1947. Pp. 178. 5 s.) 

Ordeal by Planning. By Joun Jewxes. (London and New York: MacMillan. 
1948. Pp. xi, 248. $3.75) 

Planning and the Price Mechanism—The Liberal-Socialist Solution. By JAMES 
Epwarp Meapr. (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1948. Pp. xi, 
130.) | 


These three books are evidence that the spirit of independent criticism is 
still alive in England. It may even be said that they are a contribution to that 
reassertion of faith in economic verities of which there has been increasing 
evidence among British economists since their release from the cramping 
influences of government service, Some of the difficulties in reasserting their 
economic faith, however, cannot be attributed to back-slidings encouraged 
during the long wartime silence, but are due rather to the doctrinal excesses 
if not actual heresies of the prewar era. Popular ideas on the unimportance of 
the state of the budget, on latitude to invest capital gaily regardless of the 
volume of savings, and on the theory of foreign trade, of which Mr. Harrod, 
complains, may be argued to be a case of the Keynesian economics reaping 
where it had sown. This argument is strengthened by the fact that, while 
Mr. Harrod preaches that “re-education in the understanding of the basic 
principles of money and pricing is now needed,” he will not himself re-admit 
the rate of interest as one of the regulators in the price mechanism. Professor 
Meade, on the other hand, goes a long way in reinstating interest rates as a 
part of the pricing mechanism, despite the fact that opening up the possibility 
of gains to speculators (who occupy a prominent place in his lively imagina- 
tion) is offensive to his moral sense. 

The central thesis of Mr. Harrod’s book is that the main cause of Britain’s 
troubles in 1947, when ground won during 1946 in the battle of recovery was 
lost again, was over-investment. Blame for the excessive capital outlay is 
placed squarely on the government, which had sponsored too many programs . 
for the reconstruction and development of basic Industries and too big a 
housing program, while at the same time failing to keep the capital schemes 
of private industry within the bounds imposed by the volume of national 
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savings. The consequence was “inflationary pressure,” the term used by Mr. 
Harrod to describe an “excess of total demand over total supply at home.” 
Employing the Keynesian analysis in terms of aggregates, he attributes this 
excess of demand to (or identifies it with) the excess of current domestic 
capital outlay over current domestic saving; and it is axiomatic that this in 
turn is identical with the adverse balance of current foreign payments. 

` The danger of over-simplification in this analysis is obvious, and it is in 
keeping with the Keynesian tradition. But simplicity was necessary to the 
fervour of the politico-economic tract that Mr. Harrod set out to write at 
white-heat. Although an English reviewer (Mr. F. W. Paish, Economica, 
February 1948) could claim that Mr. Harrod had seen his “major recom- 
mendations not only accepted but put into effect by the government, all 
within a period of four months,” by the downward revision of its plans for 
capital creation, nevertheless the victory must appear dubious to Mr. Harrod. 
For his thesis was that, while another turn of the screw of austerity might be 
justified temporarily by the facts (if they were known), yet the adoption of 
a more sensible domestic policy that paid greater attention to the merits of 
free choice, combined with the right external policy, would hold out hope 
of improvement in the standard of life quicker than was possible under 
the policy of the labor government in its first two years. Policy has not 
changed and no significant relief from austerity is in prospect. 

The necessity of Mr. Harrod’s panegyric on the price mechanism even 
in a popular tract is indicative of his strong feeling on the contrast between 
the present system of controls and what he conceives to be Britain’s real 
need. But it also shows to what a pass the neglect of the economic verities 
can bring us, when Mr. Harrod must solemnly acknowledge his indebtedness 
to another British economist for opening his eyes to the fact that rent 
restriction not only depresses the supply of unsubsidized new houses but 
encourages extravagance in the demand for housing accommodations! 

Mr. Harrod is provocative in his examination of the international position. 
In the circumstances of European over-spending he asserts that the “allegation 
of a ‘world dollar shortage’ is surely one of the most brazen pieces of collec- 
tive effrontery that has ever been uttered.” He deals severely with the 
British policy that used up American dollars in releasing wartime-accumulated 
sterling balances and by failing to stop leakages of capital abroad. In fact 
he does not disguise his belief that it was dishonorable to use up the American 
loan by excessive capital creation at home and debt repayment abroad. More- 
_ over, he argues ingeniously that the convertibility obligation of the Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement gave Britain a strong card in insisting on blocking 
sterling balances and that impending convertibility before July 15th “may 
well have saved the country hundreds of millions of pounds,” But the most 
important point he makes on Britain’s international position is the admission 
that in sponsoring the doctrine that each country must be free to adopt 
“expansionist domestic measures to maintain full employment at home” a 
nation may “carry out capital outlay programmes far in excess of the need to 
maintain full employment and of the savings of its own: people.” This is the 
first recognition by British economists, as far as I know, that the doctrine 
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of hands off domestic economic and social policy, which has been a British 
sheet-anchor in postwar international negotiations, may be inconsistent with 
the doctrine that good behaviour requires each country to have regard to 
the international repercussions of domestic policy. 

His essay on “The Practical Consequences of Nationalising the Bank of 
England,” reprinted as an appendix to Mr. Harrod’s volume, may prove to be 
less ephemeral than the rest of the book. The anonymity that enshrouds 
British civil servants does not now hide the fact that Mr. Harrod was in a 
position in Whitehall during the war to appraise the influence of the Bank on 
economic policy. His judgment is that the Bank’s “view may best be defined as 
the technician’s view,” and that “there may be wider objects of policy, the 
importance of which [the technician] is not well qualified to weigh.” It 
would, for example, “be contrary to human nature to expect the Bank to be 
an enthusiastic advocate of the International Monetary Fund. It is bound 
to hark back to the world leadership and control which it exercised for so 
many decades before 1914.” It is also unlikely to be a staunch advocate of a 
movement to frecr international trade but “to fall victim to the illusion that 
these fascinating war-time techniques [of economic warfare], handled with 
such art, can be applied in peace-time too.” For these reasons Mr. Harrod 
believes that formal nationalization of the Bank was a mistake, because it 
“has gone far to resurrect the power of the Bank and puts it much nearer 
where it was before its practical dispossession in 1932.” 

Professor Jewkes’ book is also a politico-economic tract, effective in its pur- 
pose of revealing the seamier side of planning from the British record, and 
kept on a high level of polemical morality. He is another wartime civil servant 
who, having shed his anonymity, is trying to interpret British central plan- 
ning in the light of his wartime experience. His examination eschews the 
more technical economic analysis, and indeed this is neither necessary nor 
desirable for his purpose, which is to meet the advocates of planning on their 
own ground. Their arguments, while starting in and even maintaining a facade 
of economics, extend to politics and morals, and Professor Jewkes rightly 
believes that the “stakes are moral and spiritual.” In this respect he is gen- 
erous in admitting his indebtedness to Professor Hayek’s Road to Serfdom. 

There is nothing of the reactionary in Professor Jewkes’ book. He accepts 
with approval the fact that the Keynesian economic doctrines offer “us a 
route towards the maintenance of full employment within a free society.” 
He recognizes that “every sensible economy is a ‘mixed’ system” in which 
government has a part to play. But he reminds us that despite the wide 
acceptance of the new-fangled ideas on central planning they are of recent 
origin, and like most popular economic ideas they are not necessarily well- 
founded. He attributes the rapid spread in this case to (1) the desire to avoid 
mass unemployment; (2) “the growing feeling that men must be masters 
of their economic destiny”; (3) the belief that planning is “scientific”; (4) 
the assumption that State intervention can greatly increase wealth; (5) the 
craving for economic security; and (6) dissatisfaction with inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth. 

The foundations of these beliefs are examined in chapters on the economic 
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arguments, on the characteristics of planners and planning (in which the 
oracular pronouncements of British statesmen are subjected to cold scrutiny), 
and on the moral and political features of planning. He sets up no straw men 
to knock down but examines the best arguments for central planning as such 
that he can find. His analysis shows that ignorance of the existing economic 
system of private enterprise, the refusal to compare its defects with the 
known defects in competing existing systems, and failure to look below the 
surface of blue-prints, all play their part in explaining the widespread appeal 
of central planning. Professor Jewkes destroys many economic and other 
illusions that contributed to the contagion of planning and he reveals central 
planning as a system that “ultimately turns every individual into a cipher 
and every economic decision into blind fumbling, destroys the incentive 
through which economic progress arises, renders the economic system as 
unstable as the whims of the few who ultimately control it and creates a 
system of wire-pulling and privileges in which economic justice ceases to have 
any meaning.” 

This may seem to many too strong an indictment, and it would be if it 
were applied immediately to Britain. But Professor Jewkes’ observations con- 
firm that the tendencies are at work. He shows that, despite the brave words 
of responsible statesmen about the maintenance of freedom in British socialism, 
the government has been pushed relentlessly to direct labor and to destroy 
enterprise and independent thought and criticism. The loss of liberties is 
exhibited by a list of petty and foolish restrictions, culled from “a casual 
reading of newspapers,” which reflects both the rank inefficiency of bureau- 
cracy and the “moral sickness of a planned society.” It is exhibited even more 
strikingly by the revelation that 10,916 government officials in seventeen 
Ministries are “authorized to enter private houses and premises” to carry out 
inspections and investigations without a search warrant. It is charged that 
“snooping” requires a body of plain-clothed police hardly distinguishable 
from agents provocateurs and at best creates a “sordid atmosphere which 

. everywhere sets one man against another.” 

The moral weakness of the planned society is: finally depicted in its ob- 
session with material ends. Professor Jewkes concludes that “in the last 
analysis the spiritual content of planning proves to be a sham.” And he con- 
trasts the planned economy with the market economy in which “no one need 
ever claim that economic activity is the highest form of activity” instead of 
simply the means of allowing us to “get on as uninterruptedly as possible with 
the development of the real art of living and the discovery of those forms 
of human relations which will bring us the ideal society.” 

Professor Meade’s subtitle implies that he is the socialist among these three 
authors. Apart from the question, however, whether “‘liberal-socialist” involves 
a contradiction in terms, it is difficult to see in what respects if any he is a 
socialist. His book grew out of a—presumably critical—review of a pro- 
planning volume by Sir Oliver Franks. He confesses that he is no planner if 
the latter “necessarily believes in a quantitative programme of output, employ- 
ment and sales for particular industries, occupations and markets and the 
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exercise of such direct controls by the State as are necessary to carry this out.” 
Professor Jewkes argues convincingly that these earmark the beliefs of the 
planner and socialist. Professor Meade confesses further that he is only a plan- 
ner if the “anti-planner necessarily denies that the State should so influence the 
working of the price mechanism that certain major objectives of full employ- 
ment, stability, equity, freedom and the like are achieved.” Professor Jewkes 
would say that these objectives, properly defined, earmark the liberal. And, in 
fact, Professor Meade’s conception of his thesis, and the showing of his whole 
book, confirm that whatever he may once have been his economic doctrine, 
is now in the main liberal. 

His thesis is that “a large measure of state foresight and intervention is 
required to guide the economy from war to peace, to prevent inflationary and 
deflationary pressures, to ensure a tolerably equitable distribution of income 
and property, and to prevent or to control the anti-social rigging of the 
market by private interests, but that these objectives can be achieved in 
an efficient and a free society only if an extensive use is made of the mecha- 
nisms of competition, free enterprise and the free market determination of 
prices and output.” 

Unfortunately no systematic attempt is made to subject the record of the 
Labour government to these tests, and therefore Professor Meade’s liberalism 
and his socialism remain untested. What stands out in his book, however, is. 
the ethical note in his thesis. He is for “the unthrottling of the incentives of 
private initiative” but he dislikes the idea of “scarcity windfall profits” that 
may be associated with the use of the price mechanism. No attempt is made 
to define his concept of equity in distribution or to solve the problem of gen- 
eralizing his.and all the innumerable other concepts of “a tolerably fair 
distribution of money income and property.” Nor is there any attempt to 
assess the total probable effect on incentives of state intervention for the 
purpose of removing the element of chance in the economic universe. He has 
too little faith in the price system to assume that if speculators can make money 
easily, all will want to cash in and the “opportunity” will melt. And, finally, 
he does not produce any support, other than a wordy and almost meaningless 
quotation from Mr. Atlee, for the statement that the British system represents 
a middle way between the communism of the Soviet Union and the capitalism 
of the United States—a cliché that has now worn very thin. 

These features give the book, despite much good economic analysis, an air 
of unreality. This is enhanced by a tendency to over-estimate the practicability 
of theoretically recherché devices, such as the auctioning of import licenses 
as a means of diminishing the discriminatory effects of import controls, or 
to over-elaborate his analysis. An example of the latter occurs in the discus- 
sion of foreign trade policy, which is the best part of the book. By his dictum 
that the adjustments from exchange depreciation by a group of deficit coun- 
tries are likely to occur (on the implied assumption that the rest of the world 
is small) mainly in the imports of the group, whereas those from depreciation 
by a small single country are likely to occur mainly in that country’s exports, 
he gives a false appearance of contrast. Depreciation by the group of coun- 
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tries represents appreciation by the rest of the world, and the smaller it is 
the more likely is appreciation to operate on its exports (which’ are the 
group’s imports) to decrease them, just as depreciation would have increased 
them. 

There are so many good things in his analysis of the international problem 
that it is a pity Professor Meade is not more explicit on his own views of 
British policy. He does not seem to me to come out as flat-footedly as he 
should against discriminatory import restrictions in view of his own shattering 
argument against them. He even gives the impression that if Britain could 
get away with discriminatory monopsony it would be all right with him— 
which for such a stern moralist on domestic monopoly issues is surprising. 
‘I sense that he suffers from a complaint that has afflicted British policy-making 
for a long time, the failure to make a clear distinction between the unescap- 
able shorter-run problem of the transition from war to peace and the ultimate 
aims that give meaning to the transition. He wants teeth in the International 
Monetary Fund to insist on appreciation or depreciation in the interest of 
flexible exchange rates, but he does not ask whether international obligations 
-extend to domestic behaviour that will prevent deficit countries from getting 
into or remaining in that position. Yet this question will remain pertinent 
long after the present difficulties of European countries, whether or not they 
are all the heritage of war, have been overcome. 

In a more subtle way the same disease prevents Professor Meade from 
being explicit enough on the virtues of some countries simultaneously lend- 
ing and borrowing, to do justice to the importance of restoring the network 
of international lending. Abstracting from political considerations, Britain 
should be glad to borrow on longer term from America and to lend for 
shorter periods to the whole world. British banking as well as technical 
know-how is still needed. New York has not yet duplicated all London’s 
banking skill, and the release by appropriate British government action 
(even if it included more liberal travel abroad) of the entrepreneurial spirit 
in merchant banking would pay handsome dividends direct and indirect, to 
Britain and to the world. But the obsession with the short-term problems 
that make exchange-control inevitable inhibits all thinking on the long-run 
problem of encouraging capital export. 

Each in its own fashion, these three books exhibit the vitality of economic 
thinking in England and show that freedom of expression is still open to 
those who make bold to be critical, despite Professor Jewkes’ very proper 
fear for independence in the socialist state. It will be a sore blow to faith 
in democracy if writing of this kind fails to have any effect on policy. 

REDVERS OPIE 

The Brookings Institution 


Economic Security and Individual Freedom: Can We Have Both? By ALBERT 
LAUTERBACH. (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. iv, 178% $2.50.) 

It is doubtless all to the good that in times such as the present when so 
many fundamental social and economic issues are being subjected to critical 
examination everywhere the general reader should have a wide choice of 
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popular manuals to which he can turn as he seeks to understand the heated 
controversies of today. Many to whom these things have been a matter for 
concern for some time may perhaps feel that the general issues have already 
_ been adequately and often better covered by earlier writers, and that it is 
now high time to go beyond the vague generalizations to which popular 
manuals must always of necessity confine themselves, but the young voter 
of today would probably find that a book written a few years ago read 
somewhat strangely and might prefer something bearing the datemark 1948. 

A reviewer is therefore not entitled to reproach Professor Lauterbach for 
having induced him to spend some time in working through an analysis of 
the interrelated problems of economic security and individual freedom without 
making any notable addition to the complex of ideas and feelings which 
had been left in his mind by earlier reading and reflection in this field. But 
at the end of the process the reviewer is in some embarrassment to decide 
what he can usefully say about Professor Lauterbach’s book. It would 
profit little merely to list on one side the points on which he agrees with the 
author, and on the other those from which he dissents. But any other course 
is made difficult by the fact that there is not enough tough substance in the ` 
argument to make it easy to get a firm grip anywhere, unless one is prepared 
merely to rehash controversies, many of which have already been worn 
rather threadbare. 

Professor Lauterbach has a commendable sense of the urgent necessity for 
mankind to learn its lessons quickly, but the precise content of the lessons 
to be learned remains obscure. He is firmly convinced that economic security 
and individual freedom are not inconsistent, and rightly insists upon the 
confusions of thought which the uncritical use without precise definition of 
words like socialism and freedom often encourages, but there is no penetrat- 
ing analysis of the implications of the widespread and quite understandable 
claims for economic security, and little help is given to the unskilled reader 
who is anxious to avoid the confusions of thought against which he has been 
warned. 

The concept of social planning may, or may not, be “a good thing,” but 
an author who repeats with approval a quotation in which it is assumed that 
the fact that “The Ford Motor Company plans” is relevant to the discussion 
is not giving the young voter of 1948 any real assistance in learning the 
lessons which press so urgently upon him. It should not be. thought enough 
in 1948 to affirm that “what really matters is an effective control of organized 
society over economic development.” The discussion of methods for making 
control effective, important though it sometimes may be, is essentially merely 
a matter of machinery. What is really important is to know what the ma- 
chinery will do, and how it will do it, and on these urgent, strictly elementary 
questions, Professor Lauterbach offers little guidance. 

A general economic plan, he tells us, would start out from a comprehensive 
picture of the resources available for use, compare these resources with the 
patterns of national consumption, and with the purchasing power available 
to the various groups of consumers, and then would “finally attempt to ar- 
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range both the use of the resources available and the distribution of national 
income among the major social groups in such a way that it all ‘comes ‘gut’ 
on an adequate level of supply and consumption” (italics supplied by. reviewer). 
Such vague, broad generalizations were perhaps pardonable when discussions 
such as this were necessarily directed mainly to the future, but in recent years 
sufficient experience has béen accumulated in many countries to justify us in 
expecting that writers in the field will take some pains to make clear the differ- 
ence between statistical analyses, howéver ingenious and penetrating, and 
effective economic policies. 

The present reviewer finds no difficulty in examining on its merits specific 
. proposals for state ownership of particular industries. Until he was over 


twenty-five he had never seen a railway train that was not owned by the 


state, so that the state control of railroads does not seem to him an exciting 
issue. He agrees that the violent economic fluctuations of the last twenty 
years were scandals which should not and need not be allowed to recur. But 
general arguments in favor of “social control of economic life,” whether or 


not they are defective in detail, seem to him objectionable mainly because - 


they usually fail to direct attention to the real economic problems which 
confront the world today. Professor Lauterbach is aware of the danger of 
continuing to fight the last depression, but though our current problems are 
highly relevant to the relationships between economic security and individual 
freedom, he has very little to say about them. f 
ALLAN G. B. FISHER 
Washington, D.C. 


Stalin and German Communism—A Study in the Origins of the State Party. 
By Rura Fiscuer. Preface by Sidney B. Fay. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. 687. $8.00.) 


The sequence of events which led to the russification of the Communist 
International and the abortive intervention in German communist affairs 
assume added significance in the light of Soviet Russia’s aggressive.expansion 
during the years 1945-1948. Accordingly, Stalin and German Communism 
is a valuable and timely contribution to current history of world affairs. 
Though this book deals with controversial issues and personalities, sinister 
motives and lofty ideals, which are not readily comprehensible to the American 
public, it is an interesting, readable history of the German and Russian còm- 
munist parties from 1918 to 1929. The author is largely concerned with re- 
cording the subterranean methods used by Stalin in achieving control of the 
parties in these two countries and the gradual entrenchment of National 
Bolshevism in Soviet Russia. 

During the first world war, as a young student at the University of Vienna, 
the author joined the Social Democratic Party of Austria and became an 
‘active leader of these “Left Radicals.” The Bolshevik revolution in Russia 
stirred the idealism of these “Left Radicals.” Shortly after the collapse of 
Austria-Hungary, a Bolshevik delegation from Moscow, disguised as a Red 
Cross mission, helped her to found the Communist Party in Austria, which 
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` became affiliated with-the Communist Third International—Comintern. Within 
` @ year, discouraged with the slow progress of the party in Vienna, she moved 
to Berlin, which she believed had become the real center of the revolutionary 
struggle in Europe. In November, 1921, Ruth Fischer was elected chairman 
of the Berlin Reichstag. From 1924 to 1926 she was a member of the Comin- 
tern Presidium, where she defended the views of the Left Opposition led by 
Leon Trotsky and Gregory Zinoviev. She incurred the wrath of Stalin because 
she revolted against the totalitarian methods to transform the Comintern into- 
an agency of the Russian State Party. In 1926, she was expelled from the 
: German Communist Party which had fallen into the hands of Stalinists. When 
Adolf Hitler seized power in 1933, she fled to Paris and in 1940 came to the 
United States. 

World communism as currently directed by.the Kremlin adds credence to 
the author’s thesis that fascism is an aberration from communism and not its 
antithesis, First by imitation and later by absorption, the nazis took over the 
institutions, the sl logans, the methods, the brutalities of the Stalinized German 
Communist Party. This documented study explains also that the present 
Socialist. Unity Party in the Russian Zone of Germany is a combination of the 
most .effective elements of its two parents: the nazis and the communists. 
Hence, the book is an authoritative record of some of the most significant 
events of our generation. 
¢ Bolshevism, as envisaged and interpreted by Lenin, the intellectual god- 
father of communism, was fundamentally different from the National Bolshe- 
vism later expounded by Josef V. Stalin. Mrs. Fischer makes it abundantly 
clear alSo that this basic divergence was reflected in their diametrically 
opposed attitudes towards Germany. Lenin and his co-founder of the Soviet 
System, Leon Trotsky, had hoped that the real drama of the World Revolu- 

‘tion would unfold in neighboring Germany, where the workers of the most 
industrialized nation in Europe would assume leadership of the new world 
struggle for socialism. 

Lenin contended that socialism in Russia was possible only in alliance with 
one or more technologically advanced countries, in particular with Germany. 
Since Russia was a peasant country, this alliance meant specifically that the 
Russian peasant would be induced by the incentives that industry offered to 
change his centuries-old way of life, to become first a farmer and then a 
cooperative farmer. Moreover, in the Left Wing of the Social Democratic Party 
in 1914, Germany had one of the strongest and most conscious anti-war move- 
ments, But the German revolution of 1923 was abortive and Lenin died. In 
his place, Stalin stepped in as the apostle of a new Russian nationalism and 
of National Bolshevism and builder of the totalitarian Communist Party 
machine and of the Russian police state under the guise of proletarian dicta- 
torship. 

The history which Mrs. Fischer records, covering the period 1917-1929, 
is a notable addition to the contentious and multitudinous literature on the 
inner factional struggle for power of the Communist .Parties in both Russia 
and Germany and for the early control of the Communist International. She 
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cites chapter and verse, both from memory and research, to show how Stalin 
transformed the Comintern and the German Communist Party into agencies 
of the Russian State Party and. how foreign communists were transformed 
from revolutionists into tools of aggressive Russian nationalism and of its 
state policy. These events: assume added significance in the light of Soviet 
Russia’s current aggressive expansionism and of the “cold war” between East 
and West. 

~- Under Stalin’s direction, terrorism as an instrument of national policy to 
achieve and retain supreme power has become so institutionalized that it 
defies comparison. The coterie of men who direct the ‘destinies of the State 
. Party are dangerously fanatic idealists and their disciplined devotion, ex- 
emplary energy and loyalty to Russia and its infallible vozkd (leader) consti- 
tute the combined threat and challenge to free men everywhere. The methods 
employed recently to dominate Roumania, Poland, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia are parallel to those used by the Stalinist in dominating the German 
Communist Party. The pattern was set in Germany twenty years ago. 

In presenting a systematic record of this sequence of events in its con- 
temporary perspective, Mrs. Fischer offers valuable explanation that will help 
in understanding the dynamics of Soviet Russia’s expansion. The preface by 
professor-emeritus Sidney B. Fay and the publication of this book by the 
Harvard University Press enhance the authenticity of Ruth Fischer’s story. 

CHARLES PRINCE 


New York, N. Y. 


Business Fluctuations 


Trends in Output and Employment. By GEORGE J. STIGLER. (New York: 
Nat. Bur. of Econ. Research. 1947. Pp. 61. $1.00.) 

This volume is an interim review of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research studies of production, employment, and productivity from 1899 to 
1939. These studies have now been carried on over ten years and twelve 
separate reports have been issued. The fields already covered are manufac- 
turing, mining, agriculture, and gas and electric utilities. Further reports ` 
dealing ‘with transportation and the service industries, and a comprehensive 
, summary and interpretation will follow. 

These reports include indexes of the physical volume of production, of 
employment, and of productivity for each of the major industry groups men- 
tioned, and for many: suberoupings, including about 150 individual manu- 
facturing industries. While these are not the only such indexes available, they 
are the most comprehensive and precise. 

Mr. Stigler has combined the separate indexes computed for each of the 
major industry groups into composite indexes and briefly analyzed their 
behavior. (He includes also unpublished indexes for stcam railroads.) He is 
careful to point out many limitations of these statistics. It has been impossible 
to make adjustments for changes in the quality of commodities and of labor, 
for the shift of activities from the household to the factory, and for unem- 
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ployed workers “attached” to these industries. Despite these limitations, the 
indexes constitute the major contribution of these studies. 

Of the substantive findings, the most significant is that while output in these 
industries tripled, man-hours of employment remained about the same. That 
is, with the same labor input, these industries produced three times as much 
in 1939 as in 1899. In view of the fact that they cover about forty per cent 
of total output in the United States, we have here an important and impres- 
sive measure of economic progress since the turn of the century. 

The indexes show that the rise in production occurred during the first thirty 
years of the period covered. Output during the 1930’s was relatively low; 
in fact, not until the last year of the decade was the 1929 level of production 
again reached. Productivity, on the other hand, rose most rapidly during the 
thirties. This intriguing relation is, regrettably, left for future exploration. 

Two other findings may be mentioned. First, the relative importance of 
manufacturing among the six industries covered increased substantially over 
the forty-year period, mainly at the expense of agriculture. Manufacturing 
output advanced from about 50 to a little over 60 per cent of the total] for 
these six industries, while agricultural output declined from over 30 to about 
15 per cent. A corresponding shift took place in employment. And second, 
changes in productivity have been very uneven, over time and among industries. 
Thus, the average increase in output per worker per decade for these six 
industries was 14 per cent, compared to almost 50 per cent between 1919 and 
1929, For individual manufacturing industries the percentage change in out- 
put per worker between census years varied from —18 to +36, while the 
standard deviation of these percentage changes fluctuated between 3.2 and 
7.6 per Cent, 

Mr. Stigler stresses the importance of distinguishing between changes in 
output per worker and changes in efficiency. Changes in efficiency are de- 
fined as changes in output per unit of all the factors of production rather 
than the factor of labor alone. To illustrate the significance of this distinction, 
Mr. Stigler presents some exceedingly rough measures of changes in efficiency 
for broad groups of manufacturing industries. They show increases that are 
somewhat smaller than the increases in labor productivity. As might be ex- 
pected, they indicate that changes in labor productivity are poor approxi- 
mations of changes in efficiency in industries where labor costs are small 
relative to total costs. 

This study is a welcome review of ten years of work on a major economic 
project. A definitive evaluation of this volume, and indeed the whole project 
must, however, await the publication of the remaining volumes, and particu- 
larly, the final summing up. 

JULIUS SHISKIN 

Washington, D. C. 


Arbeidsduur en Welvaartspeil. (Hours of Labor and Level of Prosperity.) 
By P. J. VERpoorn. (Leiden: H. E. Stenfert Kroese’s Uitgevers-Mij. 
N. V. 1947. Pp. 275.) 


In this new study Dr. Verdoorn, known by his The Increasing Rigidity of 
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the Cost of Production, is attempting to systematize and analyze the so far 
rather heterogeneous elements concerning the demand for and supply of hours 
of work which are found in economic literature. 

The author starts with an analysis of the “optimum” hours of work. For 
the employer, the optimum hours are those for which the weighted pro- 
ductivity of the marginal worker and of the marginal hour are equal. The 
demand for hours of work is affected by changes in (a) the relationship 
between the productivity of the marginal worker and that of the marginal 
hour, (b) marginal costs in their mutual relation, in particular marginal 
wages and (c) the volume of production. 

Concerning the supply of hours by the workers, Verdoorn demonstrates 
how the curve extencs from the lower right to the upper left, the horizontal 
axis representing hours per workday and the vertical axis the hourly wage 
rate. Dynamically, many factors such as the difficult-to-measure preference 
for leisure may give the curve a different shape. 

After a historical summary on hours of labor in several countries (written 
by Mr. J. E. van Dierendonck), the author further analyzes the theoretical 
aspects. With Cassel he rejects the disutility theory because an increase of 
wages is usually accompanied by shorter and not longer hours. While Cassel 
bases this rejection also on the absence of influence of the individual on hours 
of labor in modern labor contracts, Verdoorn supports Frisch’s point of view 
that in collective wage agreements an average opinion of the group of 
workers involved is visible. 

Applying the theory of imperfect competition and using indifference curves, 
the author constructs more refined curves of demand and supply of hours of 
labor and demonstrates how different points of “equilibrium” are possible 
which form an “equilibrium zone.” 

The author, in chapters on the relations between hours of work and short- 
age and abundance of labor, respectively, examines the effects of changes 
in work hours on production, employment, income, wages and prices. In- 
téresting statistical observations on the effect of shorter hours on labor 
productivity are quoted, Under conditions of high employment and shortage 
of labor, a choice can be made between longer hours and additional workers. 
In this connection the author points out the necessity for research work in 
individual industries. In times of acute commodity shortages, an advantage 
of longer hours over additional marginal workers is that in the latter case 
the increased wages, necessary to attract this marginal manpower, will spread 
to the other workers and thus enhance SES tendencies as opposed to 
the limited effect of overtime pay. 

Verdoorn gives an astute analysis of the relation between labor abundance 
and hours of work. The effects of diffusion (spreading) of work are dis- 
tinguished in primary and secondary reactions. Primary reactions concern 
the interrelation between hours and productivity, secondary reactions are, 
inter alia, those affecting demand for the pruduct in queslioun as a result of 
changed production costs. As an instrument of business cycle policy the 


* Reviewed in this Journal, September, 1947, p. 675. 
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author would like to see a general diffusion of labor (if any, depending upon 
the circumstances) combined with a government subsidy to.the workers. 
Such a subsidy should compensate the decrease in each worker’s hours and 
weekly pay. The subsidy is preferable over fluctuating tax rates 4 la Hansen 
because the volume of purchasing power can be more accurately fixed, and a 
certain stability in tax rates, creating a favorable atmosphere for business, 
can be maintained. In many respects shorter hours are also better than 
public works, inter alia, because they can be initiated or terminated at any 
time, and since they can be applied where unemployment prevails and without 
transfers of workers to different work. Furthermore, a subsidy will have an 
immediate and favorable effect on consumption. 

The treatment of the imperfections of the market for work hours and the 
“leisure preference?” might-—to this revicwer’s mind—have been more ex- 
tensive. Also, the book might have been somewhat more lucidly organized, 
for instance by putting the historical survey in an introductory chapter or 
in the appendix (which has an interesting mathematical analysis of the in- 
fluence of hours of labor on productivity). 

This is a stimulating book and the treatment of the subject is refreshing. 
It is regrettable that no English summary was provided. 

JOHAN KAUFMANN 

Washington, D.C. 


A Creative Capitalism: Intended to Reveal Where Depressions Start, Where 
Lasting Cure Must Begin, and How Cure Can be Had Within the 
Capitalistic System of Private Enterprise. By JosepuH E. GoopBar and 
Lorenzo U. Berceron. (Boston: Boston Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 376. 
$3.75.) 


Three ideas in the study of economic change which have been given major 
attention in recent years are income flows, leakages, and secular stagnation. 
Starting with these ideas, differing conclusions will be reached depending on 
the type of simplification employed and the lines of causation accepted. These 
three ideas are the basic ones in Goodbar and Bergeron’s book, although they 
never employ the words leakage and secular stagnation. 

The amount of current selling price on current output is held to outrun the 
amounts of buying power in use by individuals. Under-disbursements by 
business and over-saving by individuals are said to develop in prosperity. 

The authors propose incentive taxation and “safe-keeping deposits”? to 
keep these discrepancies from occurring. Incentive taxes are to be prohibitive 
income taxes levied against businesses and individuals if cash outgo is less 
than cash intake. To permit the purchase of existing property and securities, 
it is proposed that the burden of expenditure pass on to the seller of such 
property. If no other good use can be found for funds, government safe- 
keeping deposit is to be available, making simple the avoidance of the penalty 
tax. The funds so obtained are apparently to be interest-free for two years 
and thereafter levied an annual charge of two per cent for safe keeping, and 
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are to be employed for reforestation, water control, soil conservation, and 
generally for resource conservation and development, but not to enter into 
competition with private industry. 

The authors are impressed by the evidence given in the TNEC hearings 
that expenditures are likely to be in the magnitude of ten billion dollars 
short at full-employment levels. One would think, therefore, that a constant 
increase in the national debt should be expected, although possibly at zero 
interest. No mention is made of this prospect, but on the contrary, it is 
proposed that a five per cent tax be levied on value added to greatly reduce 
the war debt. 

The reviewer must conclude that unlimited faith is placed in the effective- 
‘ness of incentive taxation. Difficulties not faced are the potential inflationary 
situation created if, as a minimum, “expenditures” must equal income, while 
in an expanding society, many units must at times spend much more than 
their intake; failure to provide any offset for the net expenditure decline 
which will occur with a decrease in the number of new businesses formed 
and an increase in the number failing. The safety valve of government ex- 
penditure on resource conservation and development, called into operation 
only by increase in safe-keeping deposits, could be implemented only slowly 
and once started not readily cut off. The reviewer was impressed along these 
lines when viewing Missouri Valley projects in August, 1948. 

The authors have no faith in the use of advance forecasts to guide in timing 
public projects. It must be concluded that the probable outcome would be 
slowly developing public works to offset recession. Certainly if recession got 
under way, the incentive tax would merely drive excess funds into safe- 
keeping deposits. 

The reviewer can but admire the authors for attempting to set up a type 
of control which would avoid dependence on the government and the en- 
thtisiasm with which the proposals are presented. No one can quarrel about 
the importance of some modicum of stability. It is indeed unfortunate, 
however, that the work of others was largely ignored. Particularly helpful 
would have been a study of Ruth Mack’s savings tax, Arthur Dahlberg’s 
deposits tax, and C. W. Hazelett’s incentive tax. The failure to consult such 
studies possibly may be accounted for by disdain for the work of profes- 
sional economists. 

In spite of mistakes which economists have made, if the authors had 
known more about economic thought they might have saved themselves 
such difficulties as necessarily arise from assuming that prices are merely the 
result of adding up costs and a profit margin. The difficulty is particularly 
evident in analysis of the effect of depreciation. They say that accounting, 
greatly expanded by the income tax, has resulted in higher prices to allow 
for depreciation. This they believe is an important part of our present diffi- 
culty. 


ELMER CLARK BRATT 
Lehigh University 
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Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit; Consumer Finance 


A History of Savings Banks. By H. Ortver Horne. (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 407. $5.00.)* 

The primary purpose of this volume is to present the history of the trustee 
savings banks of the British Isles. In developing this narrative the author 
sketches the history of other types of savings institutions and of the thrift ` 
movement. The origin and development of savings banks were contempo- 
raneous with and influenced by the profound social changes which occurred 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. Savings banks were organized 
primarily to promote thrift among the poor and, prior to 1810, were usually 
started and supported by the charitable rich. In 1810 a savings bank incor- 
porating mutual principles was established in Scotland. Within a few years ~ 
numerous mutual savings banks were in operation in the British Isles and in 
other countries, including the United States. 

In the British Isles, especially in England, there soon developed a demand 
to place these banks under state control. The first such law was passed in 
1817. Subsequently, at least twelve comprehensive and several supplementary 
statutes were enacted. As a result of these laws the trustee savings banks 
(except for some in Scotland), although independent of the state, have become 
auxiliaries to it. The services rendered by these banks may be grouped in 
four categories, three of which are departmentalized. 

The Ordinary Department was created by law in 1817 and is found in all 
trustee savings banks. In terms of balances due depositors, it has always 
been the most important and, in recent years, these balances have approxi- 
mated 65 per cent of the total. The deposits are forwarded by the banks to 
the National Debt Commissioners, who are required to invest them in gov- 
ernment securities. The banks are merely conduits! The government guaran- 
tees the return of the moneys transmitted to it together with interest at a fixed 
rate. Since 1888, the rate of interest paid the banks has been 2.75 per cent; 
to the depositors, 2.50 per cent. The difference is used by the banks to pay 
their expenses, which are carefully controlled by the Commissioners, and to 
build reserves. 

Deficits and surpluses of this department are absorbed by the government. 
From 1817 to 1948 deficits were incurred in 85 years, all before 1909; sur- 
pluses, in 46 years. The deficits resulted primarily from the government policy, 
influenced by the savings banks, of paying higher rates of interest’ than in- 
vestment returns justified in order to promote thrift. Over the entire period, 
however, the surplus has been many times greater than the deficit. The 
author questions the soundness of a policy which enables the government to 
profit on savings of the poor and presents arguments in favor of a higher fixed 
rate. No analysis, however, is made of interest computation on other bases; 
e.g., on basis of investment returns. 

The Special Investment Department was created by law in 1828; was not 
used until 1847; and is currently limited, by a law passed in 1904 to the 


* Published posthumously. 
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larger banks. In recent years the balances due depositors of this department 
have approximated 25 per cent of the total. The deposits are invested by the 
banks in tax supported securities of local governments; in direct and gov- 
ernment guaranteed securities; and, since 1934, in certain corporate securities. 
There is no government guarantee to repay the deposits or the interest 
thereon. To the depositors, the advantages of this department are a higher 
rate of interest and the avoidance of the deposit limitation (£2,000) pre- 
scribed for the ordinary department. The activities of this department are 
subject to “almost unfettered” state control. Pursuant to law the National 
Debt Commissioners, for example, select the securities eligible for investment, 
give prior approval on all purchases and sales of securities, control expenses, 
and approve the interest rate. 

The Stock Department was created by law in 1880. Through this depart- 
ment the banks perform the services of security brokerage firms; they, 
however, deal only in government securities. In recent years the balances 
due depositors of this department have approximated 10 per cent of the total. 
Through the Service Department persons may, for example, purchase govern- 
ment annuities and insurance, receive financial advice, and purchase railroad 
tickets. l 

Many American writers have stated that the trustee (mutual) savings 
bank system of the United States and the trustee savings bank system of the- 
British Isles are similar. Except for management by trustees, the two systems 
have very little in common. In the United States the trustees of the mutual 
savings banks have wide discretionary powers of management. The laws of the 
various states broadly outline the types of investment which the banks may 
make and give the trustees great latitude in making the investments. Dividend 
rates are fixed on a basis of earnings and are neither guaranteed nor deter- 
mined in advance. Annual losses or profits are divided ratably among deposi- 
tors and are not absorbed by the government. There is no government guaran- 
tee to repay deposits—except as provided for under the federal insurance . 
(voluntary for mutuals) and the state (Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire) guaranty plans, to which the banks must contribute. 

The post office savings bank system of the British Isles was established in 
1861. The immediate reasons for the creation of a government owned and 
operated savings bank system were the weaknesses of the trustee savings 
bank system. At the present time the two systems are identical in all major 
respects except that the postal savings system does not operate the Special 
Investment Department. In terms of the number of accounts (approximately 
20 millions) and amounts on deposit (approximately £2 billions), the postal 
savings system is the most important savings bank system in the British 
Isles. Joint stuck banks began to accept sayings deposits about 1904 and 
have become serious competitors of the trustee and post office savings bank. 
During World War I, the city of Birmingham started a municipal savings 
hank which was reorganized in 1919 and is quite successful. The author also 
discusses the savings banks established for the very poor; for school children; 
and for persons in the merchant marine, army and navy. 

The savings.banks of the British Isles played contrasting roles in financing 
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the two World Wars. They were unimportant in World War I because the 
government borrowed funds at interest rates ranging from 4 to 6 per cent 
through the sale of small denomination bonds. Although the funds of the 
savings banks were also used to finance the war, the government refused to 
increase the 2.5 per cent interest rate paid the depositors. Between the wars 
interest rates declined and during World War II the government was able 
to borrow funds at approximately 3 per cent. Although the rate of interest 
paid savings bank depositors remained at 2.5 per cent, the difference was not 
great and the ability to withdraw on demand was an advantage. Under these 
conditions, the trustee and post office savings bank systems contributed 
approximately 50 per cent (£1.400 millions) of the “‘small savings” used in 
financing World War II. 

Over one-half of the text deals with the period prior to 1866. Since there 
are at least two excellent histories on savings banks of the British Isles 
covering this period,? the author might have placed greater emphasis on the 
period since 1866. There is no analysis of the part, if any, played by public 
or private borrowers in the origin and development of savings banks. The 
volume contains materials which are not germane to the main theme. A case 
in point is Chapter XI which is devoted to the proposal, advanced between 
1850 and 1870, that ownership of a savings account be made a suffrage 
qualification. While the discussion is interesting, a paragraph would have been 
sufficient, especially since the proposal did not become law. The author draws 
from many sources but does not give the dates or pages of the citations. The 
index is poor; the bibliography excellent. Taken as a whole, the volume is 
extremely worth while and is recommended reading, especially to students of 
finance and history. 

DONALD SHAM 

Washington, D. C. 


Recent Banking Developments. By Saroz Kumar Basu. 2nd ed. (Calcutta: 
The Book Exchange. 1947. Pp. ix, 382. Rs. 12/8.) 


The first edition of this book, by a University lecturer in economics at 
Calcutta, was published in 1946. The second section “has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date,” and a new section of over fifty pages on 
Post-War Machinery For International Monetary Co-operation has been 
added. The book is a world-wide survey of the main trends in banking, and 
in particular central banking, since 1929, with special emphasis on the Indian 
situation, The author’s comment (p. iv) on the “entire non-existence of 
relevant statistics” in India that “are readily available for other countries” 
would support the general impression among American economists that 
economic statistics for most Of the Middle Eastern countries are very limited. 

FRANK WHITSON FETTER 

Northwestern University 

2 Arthur Scratchley, A Practical Treatise on Savings Banks (London, Longman, Green, 


Longman & Roberts, 1860), pp. lili, 324; and William Lewins, A History of Banks for 
Savings (London, Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 1866), pp. xvi, 445. 
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Business Finance; Investments and Security Markets; Insurance 


Business Organization and Finance. By Homer V. CHERRincTON. (New York: 
Ronald Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 485. $4.50.) 


In the words of the author, this volume "is addressed to college students. 
It is intended to serve as a basic text in business organization and finance.” 
It should therefore be appraised from the viewpoint of its adequacy and suita- 
bility for college classroom use. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Professor Cherrington has produced an ex- 
cellent text. The book covers the subject adequately; it is exceptionally well 
organized; and it is simply and clearly written. Twelve types of business 
organization are discussed, ranging from individual proprietorships to mergers 
and consolidations. In addition, separate chapters are devoted to “‘Coopera- 
tives” and “Government Corporations.” The discussion of each type of business 
organization follows an unusually uniform pattern, treating in sequence the 
following topics: legal nature, ownership, leadership, finance, principal ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Of these topics, the treatment of “leadership” 
opportunities in the various types of business organization is somewhat 
unique, Throughout the book, public policy is stressed by brief digests of 
significant statutes and frequent references to important court decisions and 
administrative rulings. The condensation of this portion of the text material 
is uniformly good, the chapter on “Federal Regulation of Securities Markets” 
being especially well done. The treatment of controversial topics such as 
competitive bidding for corporate securities is fair and unbiased, both sides 
of the argument being presented with a minimum of indulgence in personal 
opinions. 

The weaknesses of the book are those which would be expected to be found 
in any text written for use in a standard college course. So many texts have 
been written in the field of business organization and corporation finance 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to present significant new material. The 
documentation throughout the book indicates clearly that Professor Cherring- 
ton has drawn heavily on his predecessors. Moreover, the very factors which 
render a volume excellent as a textbook—careful organization and simple dic- 
tion—tend to make the book rather dull and monotonous to the non-student 
reader. The inclusion of up-to-date illustrative material tends to offset these in- 
evitable disadvantages, and more such material would have enlivened the text, 
although it is recognized that space limitations were to be considered. A large 
portion of the illustrations actually presented appear in the fine print of foot- 
notes, and too many of the cases date back to the first quarter of the century. 

Nevertheless, Professor Cherrington is to be congratulated on achieving his 
objective. He started out to write a textbook for a standard college course and 
he has produced a worthy competitor in a crowded field. 


JAMEs C. Dots 
The University of Texas 
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Public Finance 


Public Finance. By Ursuva K. Hicxs, (Cambridge: University Press. New 
York: Pitman Pub. Corp. 1947. Pp. 392. $2.50.) 


This new study of public finance should prove to be a welcome addition 
to the list of texts already available. Not only does it present the old things 
satisfactorily; but also, unlike most texts, it contains original and useful con- 
tributions. Many teachers of public finance will, I believe, find that it comes 
close to what they want for their students, and all of them will discover in it 
ideas and relationships that will stimulate their teaching and research. ‘This 
volume helps to maintain the high standard set by the Cambridge Economic 
Handbooks, and when one recalls the others in the series—Robertson’s 
“Money,” Robinson’s “Monopoly,” Harrod’s “International Trade,” and 
the rest—this will be taken as high praise. 

The book is analytical rather than descriptive, though in the first part— 
about 30 per cent of the total—the author sets out the main characteristics of 
the British revenue and expenditure machinery. The desirability of familiariz- 
ing the student with administrative processes is, I believe, obvious. There may, 
however, be some question about the advisability of including so much his- 
torical material. One wonders whether, in a volume that must be kept so 
short, space to consider the history of the Budget message, and of the con- 
solidation of the Budget accounts (to name only two points covered histori- 
cally) represents an optimal use of pages. Naturally, there is little about the 
fiscal institutions of other countries. But it is possible that the rather general 
remarks about American administrative machinery, introduced mainly to pro- 
vide a contrast with the British, will be enough. Incidentally, is it not an 
error to account for the lighter over-all tax liability of the American citizen 
(compared to the British) as “partly due to the greater wealth of the United . 
States, calling for lower rates of taxes to get the same per capita revenue” 
(p. 88)? Though greater wealth per capita in the United States would require 
a lower tax rate on each dollar of wealth or income to raise the same per 
capita revenue, it would not explain a lower rate of tax liability for each 
citizen (£22.2 as against £26 in the United Kingdom). 

It is in the second and third parts that the author makes her real contribu- 
tion. She divides her analysis into two sections; first, a consideration of the 
partial effects of taxes (and expenditures), and second, a consideration of the 
general or income effects. The analysis of the partial effects, presented in Part 
II, covers something of the same ground as, but goes well beyond, conventional 
tax incidence theory. The analysis of the general or income effects (Part III), 
familiar to us as fiscal policy, is now back where it belongs as a part of public 
finance. 

The novelty and importance of this analysis of tax incidence (the theory 
of taxation) consists in the fact that it is concerned with a different kind of 
question than the one generally asked. Whereas the analyst has usually been 
interested in discovering who pays the tax, the landlord or the tenant, the 
cigarette smoker, the cigarette manufacurer, or the tobacco grower, Mrs. 
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Hicks asks a more purposeful set of questions; what factors influence the size 
of the price increase resulting from a higher tax and (more important), what 
are the consequences of the increased price (or reduced income) upon tax- 
payers who will alter their consumption patterns, and upon producers who will 
have to reallocate factors? Here she makes use of criteria and principles devel- 
oped in the study of welfare economics—the production and utility optima, 
producers’ and consumers’ surplus, and so on. The loss of surplus for differ- 
ent kinds of taxes, and their distributional effects are compared. And though 
it seems unduly optimistic to hold that “the production and utility optima in 
the form just stated are capable of being brought into relation with statistical 
and econometric enquiries, and so are capable of becoming practical directives 
of policy”; at least, stating the criteria as to the choice of policy in this way 
ensures that the right kind of considerations will enter into policy determina- 
tion. 

The analysis of the use of taxation and expenditure policy as a method of 
ensuring a full use of resources (one of the necessary conditions for the 
satisfaction of the production criteria) is conventional. The effect of taxes 
on the propensity to consume and investment is considered. Likewise, the 
income-generating effect of public expenditures is taken into account. The 
monetary implications of a budget deficit are also considered. However, it is 
perhaps surprising that she devotes not much more than a third of the space 
given to tax incidence to these problems of maintaining income. Are these 
matters now so obvious that little needs to be said? 

Certain lapses in exposition must be mentioned. It would be easier for the 
student to see the importance of the policy criteria set out if they were used 
explicitly in the analysis of the various taxes considered, and if their relation 
to effective incidence were developed in greater detail. There is an appearance 
(though it does not exist in reality) of a lack of integration between the ma- 
terial in Chapter 7 (which sets out the criteria to be used) and the rest of 
the book, which could have been avoided. Also, though the style is acceptable, 
it is not as clear as it might be. Nevertheless, the author has made an impor- 
tant contribution, and many will derive profit from studying it. 

LORIE ‘TARSHIS 
stanford University 


National Debt Series. By Committee on Public Debt Policy. (New York: 
Committee on Public Debt Policy. 1946-48. Nos. 1-7.) 


The seven reports of this series, published over a period of two years, are 
sponsored by a committee of economists, and bank, insurance and manufac- 
turing officials. The chairman of the committee is W. Randolph Burgess and 
the director of research is Professor James J. O’Leary. The reports cover the 
history of American war debts (No. 1), and the debt in relation to the banks 
(No. 2), insurance companies (No. 6), interest rates (No. 3), the budget 
(No. 4), and savings (No. 5). The final report (No. 7) summarizes the earlier 
studies and their recommendations. 

The series does not offer new material in this field. It is designed, rather, 
to present a point of view. The stated aim of the studies is to assist in deter- 
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mining that policy of debt management which “will be the best for the welfare 
of our people and the strength and financial stability of our Government.” 
But it is assumed—in advance of inquiry—that such a policy “must seek 
these ends through utilizing and encouraging the individual ambitions and 
creative energies of our people” (No. 1, pp. ii-iv). This is, perhaps, not a 
serious limitation on inquiry, but it would have been more convincing if it 
had appeared as a conclusion rather than a premise. 

Those seeking further light on the problems of debt management will not 
find it here. The final recommendations are to reduce government expendi- 
tures, to reduce the debt, to transfer debt holdings from banks to other in- 
vestors, to permit flexible (Ge, higher) Interest rates, and to reduce taxes. 
These points are clear, but too general to serve as a guide since rising interest. 
rates increase government costs, and reduced taxes decrease the possibility of 
debt reduction. Any practical program of debt management must give some 
clue as to priorities or indicate the desirable proportions in which these con- 
flicting measures should be realized. The authors of individual reports some- 
times indicate preferences, but there is no complete agreement among them, 
and the final report makes no clear-cut choice. 

Probably no one would quarrel with the desirability of transferring debt 
holdings from the banks to other investors, but this is to be achieved, appar- 
ently, by offering the other investors higher interest rates. No estimate is 
given as to how high interest rates might have to rise to attain this end, nor 
as to what proportion of the public debt must be refunded at these higher rates 
in the next few years. Yet these are important factors in determining gov- 
ernment expenditures, Interest on the debt, even at 2 per cent, is a sub- 
stantial item in current budgets. Nor is there any clear guide to the appropri- 
ate rate of debt reduction. In the fourth report, it is suggested that $30 to $40 
billions might be paid off in the next decade, and the author gives moderate 
debt reduction priority over tax reduction. However, the final report makes 
no such choice. Apparently government expenditures, other than interest, are 
to be reduced enough to provide for tax reduction, debt reduction, and higher 
interest rates as well. 

The series is, in the judgment of the reviewer, open to criticism on an- 
other count: the failure to state clearly the assumptions underlying the 
recommendations. In none of the reports can there be found any real dis- 
cussion of the relation of the government budget to the national income. In 
view of present controversies in this field, any study of the national debt that 
does not state specifically the principles on which its conclusions are based 
will have limited value. Only the fifth report, on the national debt and savings, 
gives much consideration to this problem. This report stresses the importance 
of encouraging savings, apparently on the assumption (never specifically 
stated) that investment is limited by the amount of savings individuals and 
corporations decide to make. Moreover, it appears to. credit improved stand- 
ards of living in the past solely to saving. No mention is made either of 
capital-saving inventions, or of attempts to save that have failed to be trans- 
lated into new investment. Our fiscal and monetary policy is izidicted on the 
charge of having checked savings. But there is no convincing proof. (See, 
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especially, No. 5.) It is implied that a reduction in government spending 
would check inflation without reducing business activity and that a reduc- 
tion in taxes would increase business activity. All this is possible, but the 
qualifications that might make this position tenable are lacking. 

There is still much to be learned with respect to national debt management. 
Guidance is badly needed. It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that 
the money and talent invested in this series of reports were not used to explore 
practices in other countries, our own past experience, some of the recent 
theoretical developments, or in other ways to increase knowledge in this field. 

MABEL NEWCOMER 


Vassar College 


International Economics 


The West at Bay. By Barpara Warp. (New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
1948, Pp. vili, 288. $3.50.) 

The West at Bay is a tract for the times—an eloquent, persuasive, and 
often inspiring brief in support of closer association among the nations of 
Western Europe. It is Miss Ward’s essential thesis that the nineteenth 
century political and economic order has vanished, that Western Europe’s 
international economic crisis is not merely a passing consequence of World 
War II but rather the war-accelerated resultant of a far older and more 
deep-seated trend, and that lasting economic recovery and preservation of 
Western Europe as a continuing fountainhead of the cultural values of 
western civilization can be obtained only through far-reaching political and 
economic integration. ` | 

After introducing her argument in summary form, Miss Ward reviews in 
two sections of the book the political, social, and economic elements in the 
gradual decline of Western Europe’s position in world affairs and the 
corresponding rise of the United States. She then sketches the immediate 
background of the inception of the European Recovery Program, stressing 
the relation to closer western association and the failure of the projections 
made in the fall of 1947, either by the Committee for European Economic 
Cooperation or by the U. S. government, to show a balance in Europe’s 
dollar accounts by the close of the four-year period. 

It may be noted parenthetically that Miss Ward pays far more serious 
attention to the official American long-range projections than would the 
authors of those estimates. She also appears to confuse the deficit in 1951-52, 
when the program would, according to the original plan, be in its final year, 
with the possible situation thereafter. Her essential point, however, namely 
the formidable difficulty in foreseeing a dollar balance by 1952 without 
either a drastic shift in the terms uf trade in Europe's favor, a considerable 
and perhaps politically intolerable reduction in European consumption, or a 
far larger flow of private investment funds than appears likely, seems to be 
borne out by the preliminary survey of the ERP countries’ four-year pro- 
grams undertaken at the end of 1948 by the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation in Paris. 

In the concluding section of the book, entitled “Western Association,” 
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which occupies about one-third of the whole, Miss Ward sets forth her plea 
` for closer association and a series of specific proposals for immediate steps 
on the economic side. 

The book reflects those literary and intellectual qualities which were 
to be expected from its authorship by the young and brilliant foreign affairs 
editor of the London Economist. If not pretending to profound scholarship, 
the work represents informed journalism at its very best. It is well written. It 
evinces an excellent historical sense. Miss Ward deals competently with 
economic issues, although the book is not directed primarily at economists 
and the professional reader will find some of the exposition (notably the 
summary of Keynesian trade cycle analysis) oversimplified beyond recognition. 
Above all, Miss Ward displays a profound understanding of and abiding 
faith in the fundamental cultural, human, and moral values developed by 
the liberal and humane tradition of Western European civilization and a 
recognition that without genuine recovery in Western Europe its vitality 
as a continuing source of cultural development may well be stifled. 

The most striking feature of The West at Bay is its attempt to come to 
grips on a step-by-step basis with the process of achieving closer Western 
European association, especially on the economic side. The discussion is 
introduced by a brief chapter on regional defense, which is essentially an 
advocacy of the.type of arrangements now being created under the Brussels 
agreements. On the political side, Miss’ Ward decries constitution-writing at 
the present stage as mere blueprinting of “Never-Never Land,” although she 
fully recognizes the indissoluble linkage of economic with political factors. 
She endorses as a first political step a regularized conference of Western 
European prime ministers, using the Brussels defense organization and the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation as a permanent secretariat, 
leaving for the future more ambitious experiments in federation. In her own 
words (p. 196), she is “primarily concerned: with the concrete questions 
of strategic and economic cooperation, not because they are substitutes for 
political decision, but because ‘they are the difficult tests by which the 
genuineness of the nations’ political will is to be judged.” 

Miss Ward’s program for Western European economic association com- 
prises four elements: (a) OEEC allocation of basic materials and equipment 
on criteria of optimum region-wide use, to be followed by federation of the 
coal, petroleum, steel, transportation, and power industries into international 
public corporations, paralleled by an international agricultural planning 
agency; (b) development of an international capital planning board to guide 
(and perhaps control) the rate and direction of capital expenditures both 
in the internationalized industries and in major private industries; (c) 
gradual movement toward reduction of barriers to intra-European trade and 
migration, with special emphasis on what amounts to a regional currency 
union; and (d) a concerted region-wide attack on the dollar shortage, in- 
cluding a planned sharing of austerity in dollar imports, joint development 
of non-dollar sources for food and raw materials, and a concerted sales 
effort for exports to the dollar area. 

It should be said at once that Miss Ward’s program raises at least as many 
questions as it answers. It is simply taken for granted, for example, that 
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rationalization of basic industries under coordinated international control 
would achieve real economies, There is no reference to possible diseconomies 
of large-scale administration by an international bureaucracy. Perhaps there 
are sound o priori grounds for believing that international horizontal integra- 
tion may afford greater economies than horizontal integration within national 
boundaries, since competitive nationalist development of basic industries in 
small countries clearly entails serious economic disadvantages. On the other 
hand, as Miss Ward herself recognizes, the very pressures of economic 
nationalism are the most formidable obstacles to achievement of such a 
program. Nor does the supporting evidence of the postwar European inter- 
national allocating agencies appear genuinely relevant. The European coal, 
transport, and associated organizations now combined into the Economic 
Commission for Europe were engaged primarily in avoiding excessive distor- 
tions in the distribution patterns of acutely scarce materials in the immediate 
postwar years, and have barely scratched the surface of region-wide ration- 
alization. Again, Miss Ward omits anything more than casual reference to 
problems of inflation, exchange rates, and discrimination against dollar im- 
ports—matters essential to a comprehensive discussion of the broad issues 
raised by the book as a whole. 

Indeed, the reader is left with a puzzled sense that, while Miss Ward has 
put forward Western Europe’s apparent inability otherwise to achieve inter- 
national viability at a tolerable living standard as the principal argument 
for closer association, she has provided little evidence that her specific pro- 
gram would make a major contribution to international economic balance. 
It is no doubt probable that it would help. In any event, the strategic and 
political advantages of strengthening Western Europe through closer associa- 
tion are so clear-cut that Europeans would be well persuaded to develop 
closer economic cooperation, if only as an act of faith. Miss Ward’s greatest 
contribution, however, lies in asking many of the right questions and in 
making an all too rare attack on the central operational problems of precisely 
where and how to start effecting a lasting solution to the strategic, political, 
and economic issues which beset Western Europe. She has placed the eco- 
nomic problem in its proper perspective in relation to political and moral 
factors. It is with this perspective and in response to these questions that 
the further spade work of finding constructive answers must be pursued, both 
by Europeans and by Americans in their role as participants, providers of 
aid, and in the long-run beneficiaries of the European effort to preserve the 
western heritage. 

LINCOLN GORDON 

Harvard University 


A Second Review of The West at Bay. 
Said Mr. Wrigley to Mr. Ford 
“Chew more of my gum or, on my Ward, 
I never can buy another Lincoln; 
My balance with you is persistently sinkin ”. 
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said Mr. Ford to Mr. Wrigley 
“You're cuckoo, my boy, not to say higgly-piggly, 
Our reciprocal sales may be far from mates, 
But the rest of the world still masticates!” 
Anon. 


These quatrains are cited more in desperation than in mirth. I am in 
complete sympathy with Miss Ward’s general ideals and have no doubt that 
she merits many of the encomiums showered on her by her publishers and 
somewhat naive reviewers. But if it is true, as the jacket of this book quotes 
John Fischer as saying, that Miss Ward is “probably the most brilliant 
writer on economics ... in all of Europe,” then the West is not only at 
bay but practically certain of irrevocable Niedergang. 

The book professes to demonstrate the urgent need of a centrally planned 
(but, of course, not “authoritarian”) economy for Western Europe as a 
means not only of combatting the centrally planned (and, to its protagonists, 
profoundly “democratic”) economy and politics of Europe’s eastern sector, 
but also of competing ‘with the overweening American Colossus. Miss Ward 
is deeply concerned about “balance,” and, among other errors, thoroughly 
confuses the balance of power with the balance of payments. Despite her 
disesteem of Russia, she swallows whole, and regurgitates, the Soviet doctrine 
that the American policy of liberalization of international trade would be 
fatal to countries with “weaker” industries than those of the United States, 
and, while professing the contrary, she is obsessed with the philosophy of 
bilateralism. 

The jacket states that Miss Ward took first class honors in economics at 
Oxford University, and presumably, therefore, has heard of the doctrine of 
comparative advantage. There is, however, not the slightest evidence that 
she knows what it means. She is therefore unaware that per capita produc- 
tivity (or national poverty) has nothing whatever to do with balance in inter- 
national trade (unless, indeed, it should be alleged that unalleviated poverty 
would ensure it), or with national competitive capacity. She even convicts 
herself out of her own mouth since she cites, among the long-run historical 
causes of Britain’s present economic difficulties, the British loss of markets 
to Japan (where per capita productivity was never anything like as high as 
that in Miss Ward’s homeland) as well as to the United States (where it has 
long been higher.) If Britain lost in competition with the United States 
because American industry was strong (in Miss Ward’s sense), why did 
Britain also lose in competition with the Japanese where industry, by the 
same criterion, was weak? Miss Ward cannot be right on both counts, 
though it is possible, and is, in fact, the case, that in both she is, in her 
inferences, profoundly wrong. 

Miss Ward, further, is much impressed with mere size as a factor in 
competitive power. This is sometimes presented as the size of the firm, and 
sometimes as the size of the market. It is, however, notorious that large 
firms, such as General Motors, are mortally afraid of the inefficiencies of 
great size; that, for this reason, they decentralize their operations, knowing 
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that only the most strenuous efforts to combat hardening of the arteries 
keeps the concern abreast of certain of its much smaller competitors. It may, 
moreover, not be out of place to call to Miss Ward’s attention the principle 
of opportunity cost which would tend to calm her fears of size even if they 
were otherwise justified. For, if the United States has a comparative advantage, 
and specializes, in the industries where the greatest size is all-important it 
must, pro tanto, abandon those industries where the greatest size is less 
significant. One cannot specialize in the output af anything withont reducing 
the output of other things below the level that would be necessary to meet 
even the reduced (total) demand under conditions of self-sufficiency. Other 
countries will then come in to supply this gap in demand. There are, more- 
over, very few industries in which the British home market could not be 
large enough to give any feasible economies of size. | 

Miss Ward labors ad nauseam the point of the long-run shift of political 
power from western Europe to other parts of the world, and seems to think 
that this is highly important economically. Yet similar shifts of political 
power have been in process since the beginning of time without corresponding 
economic consequences. Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and Switzerland have, 
to take a modern instance, been losing in relative political might much 
longer than western Europe as a whole, but have, nevertheless, rather steadily 
improved their economic status. The United States itself, moreover, did 
quite well economically when its international political power was small 
(relatively better, in fact, than after it had become a major political power.) 

Miss Ward is further convinced that western Europe cannot function 
satisfactorily except as an economic unit. If this were true, the obvious 
recourse would be to intra-west-European free trade. But Miss Ward dis- 
misses all this as of less than nugatory value. Since such free trade would 
surely result in a great deal more complete economic integration than would 
any other conceivable policy, its practically unconsidered rejection means 
that Miss Ward will have west-European economic integration only on her 
own terms, (e, “planned” under the British aegis, or, at least, with a very 
lively regard for specific British interests. She wants national planning within 
a European union. This is surely a prescription for conflict or for chaos. 

The “dollar crisis,” discussed in the Introduction, is now (and, perhaps, 
always was) solely a matter of discrepancy between the controlled external 
(exchange) value of the pound sterling, and other European currencies, 
and their (lower) internal values. For reasons which it is impossible here to 
detail this is leading not only to the “dollar shortage” but to a monstrous 
distortion of trade. Miss Ward presumes to lecture Americans on their eco- 
nomic illiteracy and suggests (truly) that it will be very difficult to make the 
American cotton or tobacco grower understand why the dollars he has 
voted in Marshall plan aid should be spent on non-American tobacco or 
cotton at higher prices than those at which he himself is eager to supply at 
least equally good products. It is, of course, all but certain that I share what. 
Miss Ward conceives to be the general economic illiteracy of my compatriuls, 
but I submit that it would be difficult to make any intelligent person under- 
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stand why such a thing should be done, and I would say that, if Miss Ward 
thinks she knows the reason, she had better look to her own economic edu- 
cation than to that of the American people at large. 

The truth is that there may be a case for paying apparently high prices 
in skam-money, valued against real money at factitious rates of exchange, 
than for paying the same, or somewhat lower, prices for the same goods in 
any real money (dollars or other “hard” currencies). The difference between 
the two ostensible monies is that the sham-money is useful only in the pur- 
chase of goods with which the supplier of the money wishes to dispense, while 
the real money (as must be the case if it is to be real) may, at the will of the 
possessor, be used to buy anything at all. The sham-money is, of course, not 
worth in real money what the authorities declare it to be worth, and even 
the illiterate American cotton or tobacco grower might understand that it 
might be worth while to offer to a seller of goods a somewhat larger amount 
of this stage money than to pay him an equivalent face value of dollars, 
or any other real, even if far from ideal, currency. But his (doubtless naive) 
reaction might be to ask why governments should insist on putting a sham 
exchange value on their monetary issues and thus make internationally 
quoted prices a hopelessly inept, when they could be an all but perfect, 
allocator of resources. (Nor is the answer to this query quite what Miss 
Ward might think it to be.) 

Miss Ward’s “economics,” in short, is in the tradition of Hjalmar Schacht, 
Thomas Balogh, and the bullionists. This may, perhaps, be the (resurgent) 
wave of the future, but it has not yet established its position in a still partly 
rational world, and some of us, in the United States at least, are still so con- 
servatively unregenerate as not to have lost all faith in hardheaded rationality. 
We would prescribe for Miss Ward another journey to Pieria and a good long 
draft of its waters. 

This review is consciously harsh, There are many nice things that might 
be said about Miss Ward though it would, in this respect, be extraordinarily 
difficult to compete with the publisher’s blurbs. It must be said, however, 
that she writes most engagingly, that her heart is in the right place, and 
that, when she does not get beyond her depth, she swims very prettily indeed. 
She is all too plausible. I am led to blunt speaking, however, by the conviction 
that these qualities are doing all but irreparable damage to the cause of free- 
dom, for which Miss Ward, I am sure, feels a warm affection. She builds a 
structure which, completed, she would abhor; and, though written in all 
innocence, this is, to a libertarian, a subtly dangerous and a highly sub- 
versive book. 

Frank D. GRAHAM 


Princeton University 


The Economic Reconstruction of Europe. By GEOFFREY CROWTHER. Fore- 
word by Homer D. Crotty. (Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College. 1948. 

Pp. xii, 79. $2.75.) 
In this volume, the associated colleges at Claremont, California. have made 
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available the text of three lectures delivered under their auspices at the end 
of February, 1948, by Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the London Economist, 
under the respective titles, “The Vitality of Europe,” “Freedom and Order in 
Europe,” and “America and Europe.” The lectures are pitched at the level of 
the intelligent but not overly informed layman, and make no pretense at pro- 
fessional economic analysis of the issues. They are in part outdated by sub- 
sequent events. But they repay reading by virtue of that beautifully lucid 
style which graces the pages of the Economist under Mr. Crowther’s editorial 
supervision, and the many provocative reflections which often make one 
eager for further development of the author’s views. 

The essence of the first two lectures is summarized by the author himself 
in seven points (pp. 61-64), which may be briefly paraphrased: (1) In com- 
parison with the time required for recovery after other wars, the continued 
existence of major economic dislocations in Europe is neither surprising nor 
particularly significant; (2) The war-induced changes in Europe’s economic 
position are mostly temporary, the permanent ones (notably liquidation of 
overseas investments) being comparatively unimportant; (3) The chief sources 
of Europe’s present economic troubles may be eliminated fairly promptly, 
especially through a major reversal of the terms of trade in favor of Europe 
as an industrial exporter; (4) The East-West division of Europe, while of 
enormous political importance, is not of great economic significance; (5) 
Germany is a major exception to point 4 and is Europe’s most difficult eco- 
nomic problem, which can be satisfactorily resolved only through economic 
reconstruction and political integration within a larger European association; 
(6) The socialist trend in European economic policy is not as extensive or as 
doctrinaire as is commonly thought in the United States, is largely a response 
to limitations of the European environment, and will not greatly affect the 
prospects for successful European reconstruction; and (7) Western European 
federation is neither a prerequisite to economic recovery nor particularly 
desirable from a merely economic viewpoint, but is highly desirable politically 
and should be promoted by the United States under the opportunity afforded 
by the European Recovery Program. In his third lecture, Mr. Crowther warns 
against unduly restrictive conditions on American aid under the European Re- 
covery Program and finally, looking to the longer-term picture, calls for continu- 
ing American leadership in a community of nations spanning the Atlantic Ocean. 

From the lectures as a whole, two points of major interest stand out. The 
first.is Mr. Crowther’s striking optimism as to the comparative ease (except 
for Germany) of obtaining a balance in Europe’s international accounts and 
his expectation that the British problem will be solved largely through a 
restoration of more favorable terms of trade with primary-producing coun- 
tries. Mr. Crowther appears to assume that 1938 is an adequate standard for 
judging the prublem of European recovery. This view contrasts sharply with 
Barbara Ward’s conclusion (The West at Bay, 1948) that the postwar dis- 
locations are a magnification and acceleration of a serious relative decline in 
the Western European economy which began well before the first World War. 
In this reviewer’s judgment, Miss Ward rests on sounder ground. In view of 
the increasing economic self-consciousness of the primary-producing coun- 
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tries, it is difficult to believe that terms of trade such as those of the mid- 
thirties will recur and be maintained over considerable periods of time. The 
British have accomplished wonders in reducing their dollar deficit from $2.7 
billion in 1947 to a prospective $1.3 billion in 1948-49, but these gains have 
been made in a seller’s market for industrial goods and in the total absence 
of German competition. It is difficult to see how any prospective improve- 
ment in the terms of trade can remove more than one-third to one-half of 
the remaining deficit. In any event, the March, 1948, Report of the Economic 
Commission for Europe suggests that for Western Europe as a whole, in 
contrast with Britain, the terms of trade have not substantially deteriorated 
in relation to prewar. International economic viability at tolerable living 
standards for the entire area would appear to necessitate substantial structural 
modifications in the western European economy to achieve reduced depend- 
ence on imports and increased productivity. At least some of these changes 
would be greatly fostered by closer economic integration. 

On the political side, Mr. Crowther’s lectures remain particularly timely. 
Although less insistently than Miss Ward, and with far less emphasis on 
economic measures, he also calls for closer western European union, par- 
ticularly of the five Brussels powers and possibly Denmark and Norway. 
He would begin with the pooling of military forces, both for its own sake 
and on the ground that without pooled defense, planned economic specializa- 
tion is unacceptable. He suggests, for example, that lack of military integration 
would prevent the British from accepting a French monopoly of watch 
and clock making (precision instruments in wartime) and would prevent 
the French from accepting a British monopoly of tractors (tanks in war- 
time). One may doubt the force of this particular argument, since even 
within a militarily and politically united Europe the geographically less 
vulnerable areas would have a strong claim for the location of all strategic 
industries. Would not Portugal, Eire, Iceland, and Norway be the real 
beneficiaries of such a policy? 

Granting the priority of military union, one is also tantalized by the 
need for more specific delineation of the remaining possible successive stages 
toward political and economic integration. The technique of military pooling 
is a relatively simple matter. The great gap in today’s thinking lies between 
this vitally important but conceptually simple stage and the starry constitu- 
tion writing of the World Federalists, Union Nowers, and Atlantic Com- 
munity makers. Mr. Crowther in the instant volume just begins to shed 
light on this matter. It is devoutly to be hoped that it may soon be further 
illuminated by his almost unique combination of political and economic 
wisdom on western European affairs. 

LINCOLN GORDON 

Harvard University 


The European Recovery Program. By Seymour E. Harris. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xvii, 309. $4.50.) 


“The object of this book,” Professor Harris writes, “is not only to explain 
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the ERP and the major issues involved; but also to offer some points for 
consideration when the legislation is again reviewed early in 1949 and later 
years.” 

The organization of the book is designed to meet the requirements of the 
hasty reader. The first twenty pages contain brief statements about the 
major issues raised by the European Recovery Program and present summary 
conclusions, Part One, about sixty pages, is given over to an elaboration of 
the major issues and the rest of the book is largely concerned with the basic 
data and related estimates and explanatory materials which were submitted 
to the Congress during the first quarter of 1948. The points which Professor 
Harris offers “for consideration when the legislation is again reviewed” are 
interspersed throughout the text and are not always clearly definable. 

Professor Harris isolates about eight major issues involved in the formula- 

tion and administration of the Program. He believes that the outcome of 
these issues will largely determine the extent to which the European partici- 
pating countries by the end of 1952 will be able to support themselves at 
high levels of economic activity and at tolerable standards of living. On 
almost every one of these problems the author comes to definite conclusions 
which are presented in the earlier sections of the book, designed for read- 
ing by busy officials and executives. Discussion and qualification appear in 
the sections which the “general reader and student unhurried” might read 
(p. x). 
Three of the problems which Professor Harris believes will influence the 
success of the Program relate directly to domestic economic policies. In 
his opinion, the United States has thus far failed to adopt the necessary 
controls on inflation. Furthermore, Professor Harris fears that the Program 
might degenerate into a subsidy system for American producers. He also 
questions the desirability, in view of the alleged costs involved, of using 
‘ ERP to support private American enterprise. The author asserts that utiliza- 
tion of private channels of trade for procurement of goods financed by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration “may cost the taxpayer billions of 
dollars” (p. 15). Although he recommends centralized government procure- 
ment “of all supplies required under the ERP,” Professor Harris does not 
explain huw such an agency could effect economies in the purchase of 
thousands of commodities and he fails to consider the effects of such a 
policy on the future of private enterprise in international markets. 

The author observes that the extent of communist opposition will affect 
both the outcome of the Program and the amount of supplementary military 
aid which might be provided to certain countries. With respect to the non- 
communist countries which are not participating directly in the ERP, Pro- 
fessor Harris believes that the Executive Branch arbitrarily reduced the esti- 
mated cust of the Program to the United States Treasury by placing excessive 
burdens on the other countries in the Western Hemisphere. He states that 
these countries “are being asked to provide goods under the ERP in ex- 
change for credits or dollars; and the use of these dollars is to be subject 
to control by the United States” (p. 16). This judgment does not deter 
Professor Harris from urging the adoption of an effective system of export 
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commodity controls which would divert United States exports to Europe “at 
the expense of other areas”. (pp. 198-201). 

The author notes that United States assistance is extended on condition 
that “approved” policies are carried out by the participating countries. Pro- 
fessor Harris believes that United States authorities are pursuing erroneous 
policies in certain important areas. For example, United States executive 
branch officials are making “strong statements” in favor of foreign exchange 
rate devaluations. At the same time, they are dodging the issues about 
controls of resources and even of wages and prices in Europe since a stand 
on those matters might provoke embarrassing controversy about U.S. domestic 
policies. On the question of exchange rate devaluation, Professor Harris 
seems to me to be attacking a windmill of his own making. A careful exami- 
nation of the Congressional hearings did not yield statements which would 
support his charge. The author refers to, but does not cite in his references, 
certain statements made by the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems. I believe I have located the proper docu- 
ment and the strongest statement found therein is mild indeed, even when 
quoted out of context. “The Council . . . believes that some adjustments in 
exchange rates (of member countries of the International Monetary Fund) 
may have to be made in the near future.” The next sentence in the text 
adds significant qualifications. “Any action in Europe must, however, be 
related to the provision of American assistance under the European recovery 
program and in all instances must also be related to the steps taken toward 
the internal stabilization of the economic and financial situations of the 
member Countries "7 

The author believes that the Executive Branch pressed too hard for de- 
flation of investment programs of the European countries and therefore the 
cost to the American taxpayer for the “next ten to twenty years” might be 
substantially greater than present estimates, Furthermore, other considera- 
tions lead the author to doubt that the European countries will become 
independent of extraordinary outside assistance by the end of 1952. “Even 
if the desired rise of output is achieved, however, there will remain serious 
obstacles to wiping out the major part of the deficit in the balance of payments, 
and in particular with the United States. Here is the most perplexing problem 
of all, and it may well not be substantially solved in four or five years, even 
if the ERP is favored by rising productivity and output and correct fiscal 
and monetary policies” (p. 25). As an adherent to the thesis that persistent 
dollar shortages will continue in world trade, Professor Harris is almost 
forced to take a dim view of the prospects for recovery in Europe. Since the 
thesis of dollar shortages tends to discourage strong efforts on the part of 
countries to increase exports, particularly exports to the hard currency areas, 
it is difficult to accept this view and also the author’s belief that an enlarged 
investment program in the European countries would contribute materially 
to a solution of their dollar-deficit problem. 


1 Fiyst Special Report of the National Advisory Council on the Operations and Policies 
of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, 80th Congress, 2nd Sess., H. D. No. 656 (May 18, 1948), p. 12. 
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The controversial nature of the author’s conclusions on many issues 
raised by the European Recovery Program should not obscure the fact that 
Professor Harris has highlighted some of the basic problems involved in 
this vast undertaking and that he has presented to students of the subject the 
, Televant factual materials from which independent conclusions can be derived. 

i W. H. BRAY 
Washington, D.C. 


Business Administration 


Advertising and Economic Theory. By E. A. Lever. (London, New York, and 
Toronto: Oxford Univ. Press. 1947. Pp. xi, 132. $2.75.) 


This tiny book (it would cover only 65 pages like this one) was written, 
its preface explains, “primarily to invite young economists to think out the 
proper place of advertising in economics and to emphasize the. necessity for 
a theory of consumption,” and secondarily “to suggest a method of bridging 
[the] gap as far as advertising is concerned” between “practical men of 
affairs, [who] appear generally to think that economic theory is intellectually 
inaccessible,” and “theoretical economists, [who] are often severe in their 
strictures on what appears to them to be the naïve and amateurish language 
of the practical men.” 

The main argument of the book is summarized in the final chapter as 
follows:. “The marketing of consumption goods is subject largely to condi- 
tions which are variously called imperfect, monopolistic or non-price com- 
petition. . . . Advertising provides a tool which gives prospects of profitable 
consumer demand. There is probably little or no restriction of outputs to 
maximize profits, as is asserted in the theory of pure monopoly; indeed, 
within wide limits, producers generally wish to increase their outputs up to 
their respective optima or, i ignorance, often beyond these optima. Costs 
are incurred in this attempted growth and frequently a substantial part of 
advertising costs can be looked upon as growth costs.” The following points 
are listed as tentative conclusions “which must be taken care of in a realistic 
economic theory”: (1) “A manufacturer of consumption goods cannot obtain 
the benefits of mass production without using advertismg. Low—or lower— 
prices are less frequently a sufficient inducement to buyers than is assumed 
in the elementary economic theory of supply and demand.” (2) Advertising 
produces utility by creating wants which are then satisfied. (3) Advertising 
can, under some circumstances, result in gains of efficiency sufficient to 
offset its own costs; and while it may sometimes cause waste, such waste is 
a consequence not of advertising but of freedom of consumer choice. (4) 
“The distinction . . . between ‘informative’ and ‘combative’ advertising is 
not realistic, In any case, , .. the greater proportion was informative.” 
(5) “Advertising tended to be correlated with production rather than vice 
versa.” (6) “Advertising can be a form of Investment, in Lord e use 
of the term.” 

Needless to say, not all of these conclusions can be fully EE in 
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a book of this size. A good many propositions, especially those relating to 
economic theory, are supported only by quotation marks and references ‘to 
recognized authorities, most frequently Borden, Chamberlin, and Robinson. 
Indeed, Lever is, on the whole, surprisingly uncritical of both economic theory 
and advertising. 

If the book has a particular merit, it is that it touches a good many of the 
economic issues that have been raised concerning advertising, mentions the 
principal literature, and presents some institutional and statistical data on 
advertising. Thus, it may prove, as the author intended, of some value to a 
“young economist” someday mapping a more thorough and penetrating in- 
vestigation of the role of advertising in the economy. Such an investigation 
should, for one thing, examine existing theories of imperfect and monopolistic 
competition with regard to the consistency of their conclusions with actual 
advertising practices—with regard, that is, to the ability of these theories 
to organize, predict, or rationalize observed advertising practices. 

W. ALLEN WALLIS 

University of Chicago 
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Problems in Price Control: Pricing Techniques. By Roger J. BENES, REED 
Dickerson, Joun A. Hart, Davip Kass, A. Moore LIFTER, and JOHN 
W. Pascuxe. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1947. Pp. xi, 286. 55 cents.) 


This volume, the eighth in the series of general publications dealing with 
the work of the Office of Price Administration, consists of six essays, each 
called a chapter. The whole is designed to give an exposition of certain price- 
fixing techniques used by the agency during the war period and immediately 
thereafter. The approach is roughly historical, beginning with the first of the 
general techniques used after the agency had the direct statutory authority 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1941. This was the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, and is described by John A. Hart in the first chapter. 
The following chapter, written by Reed Dickerson, deals with the freeze 
technique. The third chapter, by Robert J. Benes, is concerned with the 
techniques and difficulties of pricing by the formula method. The fourth 
chapter, the work of A. Moore Lifter, takes up the very complex problems 
presented by the necessity of pricing by specific authorization. The only 
definite case study involving a closely related group of commodities is pre- 
sented in Chapter Five, in which David Kass goes into considerable detail as 
to the methods used and difficulties encountered in the pricing of solid fuels. 
The concluding chapter, by John W. Paschke, deals with the problem of 
pricing foods, and the techniques of distributor margin control. 

It would, of course, be easy to criticise the organization of this volume, 
just as it has been easy to criticise the organization of others in the series, by 
pointing out that the editing leaves something to be desired. It is true that 
there is duplication of material, especially between the first two essays, for 
the second uses the subject of the first as a continuing example in its exposi- 
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tion of the freeze technique, thus frequently repeating what has already been 
said. This criticism is not so true of the material of the other chapters:- in 
fact, for them, it can be said that instead of overlapping there is sometimes 
too little transition material. The development by which one method of control 
either grew from, or was compelled by another, is not sufficiently elucidated. 

But although such criticism is easy—and correct—it would be hardly fair, 
in view of the avowed method and purpose of the series. From the first, with 
apparent full understanding of the inherent disadvantages of the method, it 
was planned to present the studies as a series of essays. We must, therefore, 
accept the plan of organization and go on to a consideration of this particular 
set of essays. It does not present a careful, closely reasoned study of the 
techniques of price control in all their aspects: itis rather an attempt to describe 
certain phases of the problem, and certain solutions which were used. The 
aforementioned careful, analytic study of the techniques of price control as 
practiced. by the Office of Price Administration will not, I venture to say, 
be a book of 286 pages, as this one is; it will most likely consist of five 
volumes of a thousand pages each. 

No one of these essays, on the other hand, is hammock reading for the 
dilettante. The approach is technical, and frequently a bit involved as to 
vocabulary. There are expusitions which only the initiate can handle fluently, 
and sometimes he will find himself nonplussed. With all of this, too, I have 
no quarrel. The technique of price control was never designed for the amateur; 
it did not follow glittering generalities; it was difficult to originate, and far 
from simple to use. The Empire State Building did not rise upon generalized 
blue prints either. The difference is that the building of a material structure 
is‘known to be a highly technical job, and the technicians do it with little 
Jay interference. Price control was conceived and had to be carried out in the 
scorching glare of Kleig lighted publicity, with much kibitizing from every- 
one, and no few anathemas. But the job still remained technical, and it had 
to be run by technicians. The amateurs frequently proposed price regulations, 
but they weren’t price control regulations. (Read about the Yellow Draft 
Plan on page 238, et seg. of this volume.) 

The essays do lack comprehensive and critical appraisal of the results of 
the mcthods dealt with, even though each one devotes a few paragraphs to 
that aim. This lack is the great defect of the volume. There is no definite 
statement about how each method failed to reach its goal—and each did fail 
to a greater or less degree, of that there is no doubt. No red signal flags 
have becn set up to mark the pitfalls, so that future travellers may avoid 
them, and there is no over-all suggestion as to how lu do a better job when 
next it has to be done. Perhaps we are too near in time to the facts to be able 
to do a good job of warning, but from the present look of things, someone 
would deserve well of his country were he at least to try it. 

Only indirectly and with reserve is comment made about the political diffi- 
culties and congressional heckling which the men at high policy levels had con- 
stantly to undergo, all of which were a major distracting influence to the work of 
the agency. If Mr. Fairless had to spend as much time explaining to his Board 
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as, for instance, Mr. Bowles had to spend explaining to various congressional 
committees, there would be real reason for a steel shortage. Even now, the 
writers of the essays, mindful, doubtless, of past congressional browbeating 
are all to careful to keep from placing blame for some of the agency’s fail- 
ures where it belongs, namely on politics and on the Congress, the members 
of which always seemed to want price control, in general, but never specifi- 
cally controlled prices when their pets were involved. It is my bitter feeling 
that a cold, implacable analysis of this official hamstringing of an essential 
war effort cries aloud for expression. This volume doesn’t do it, although 
here and there a coy sentence is pregnant with meaning for those whose 
memory is good. 

To give anything approaching a résumé of the material contained in the 
essays is, of course, impossible in a review of this length. A few selected facts 
and implications may be interesting. Before price control had run its course, 
more than 500 Maximum Price Regulations had been issued. Almost all of 
them had been amended at least once, and several of them had had 
hundreds of amendments. In addition, there were thousands of orders issued 
under the authority of some of the regulations, and tens of thousands of 
special adjustments. The necessary paper work was a burden and keeping 
abreast of the regulations a most difficult task for the field men, as well as for 
the business world. 

Implicit in the essays is the fact that no one in America really knew, or 
knows, very much specifically about our economy and especially about the 
ways in which our “market” functions, and this ignorance is as rampant 
among members of an industry or trade as it is among the economists. (‘his 
book should be required reading for those teachers of economics who still 
lecture with debonair unconcern about the “American market,” as if it were 
a single well-oiled, self-running machine. What a surprise they’d get!). 

Since no one had the facts about the “historical” market, the agency tried 
to get them for itself. Frequently it called on the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which, with its trained staff, did yeoman service in making needed surveys. 
From such data the agency tried to arrive at some sort of rational bases for 
some of its controls, notably the food margin controls. Of course, statistical 
analyses were used, but it is noteworthy that after the curves had been care- 
fully drawn, and divided into four types,’ the final determination of the 
specific margin to be used in any particular case was still more by subjective 
judgment than by objective rule. In this particular field, Safeway Scores 
objected, citing the arbitrary method by which the agency arrived at its 
conclusions, but the Emergency Court of Appeals upheld the determinations, 
declaring in a most important decision that it was not the means of determina- 
tion of price which were of primary importance, but rather, whether the price 
determined was “generally fair and equitable.’” 

Then, there were the difficulties of definition and of classification. For in- 
stance, should all stores be treated alike in the matter of food pricing, . 


: See the section titled “Analysis of Margin Data,” page 229 and following. 
* See page 280 for this important part of the decision. 
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whether or not they were large or small, single or chain?? What is a margin? 
Is it figured on the cost of the article (that is the traditional method of our 
schools), or on the selling price (most “modern” businesses do it that way)? 
The agency finally came to call profit percentage based on cost a “mark-up,” 
and one based on selling price a “margin.” It was very easy to make a mistake, 
and a mistake could make a large difference in price. And what was an “in- 
Ime” price? Although the concept was rather widely used, no clear-cut 
definition was ever enunciated. 

The General Maximum Price Regulation froze prices at the highest level 
charged in March of 1942. That’s a simple statement, it would seem. But, to 
consider just one difficulty, what if a seller wanted to sell something in August 
which he hadn’t sold at all in March of 1942? There had to be an answer 
to that one, and there was—not only one, but several. One is set forth at some 
length in the last paragraph on page 83. Not only this paragraph, but the one 
following it on page 84, are both most interesting in setting forth the diffi- 
culties inherent in saying precisely what is intended, in language under- 
standable to the man who has to abide by the regulation. I am willing to make 
a modest. wager that the figure derived (correctly) by the author for “average 
per cent mark-up,” in his exposition of the simple example in the frst para- 
graph at the top of page 84, would not be the figure derived by most of the 
people to whom the regulation applied. I could be wrong. 

Even while I was a member of the staff of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, I used to be amazed, in my cloistral, midnight meditations, that the 
agency succeeded at all. A perusal of this set of essays does but increase that 
amazement. But the record speaks for itself: wartime price control was an 
over-all success. 

STANLEY C, Ross 

Smith College 


Problems in Price Control: Pricing Standards. Edited by James B. ECKERT. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1947. Pp. xvii, 522. $1.00.) 

Problems in Price Control: Changing Production Patterns. Edited by 
BENJAMIN CAPLAN. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1947. Pp. xiii, 441. 75c.) 


These two studies in the historical series covering the activities of OPA 
describe the development of pricing standards by OPA and its predecessor, 
OPACS, between 1941 and 1946 and the problems met in seeking to maintain 
production of necessary items under conditions of wartime price control. 
Each of these volumes consists of a series of chapters written by different 
individuals on various aspects of the problem. These chapters are of uneven 
performance and extremely repetitious. Although they present a picture of 
the issues involved, there is no critical assessment of policies pursucd by 
OPA during World War II. They should be useful, however, to students 
of public control and to historians of the war effort. They should likewise be 
of considerable value to those who are concerned with industrial mobilization 


* They were, in fact, divided into four classes. See page 243. 
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planning for another war. Finally, they should be of interest to economic 
theorists because of the incidental sidelights which they throw upon the 
structure and functioning of the American economy in times of both war 
and peace. 

Pricing Standards is concerned with the standards used in establishing 
and adjusting price ceilings. These standards derived from several sources: 
congressional legislation, executive orders of the President, the directives 
of the Economic Stabilization Director and the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, and finally the Price Administrator and operating 
groups within OPA itself. The volume includes a chapter on the general 
nature and significance of OPA price standards and a chapter on each of 
the basic standards developed by OPA including the industry earning 
standard, the minimum product standard, the reconversion and transition 
pricing standards, and the decontrol standards. It also includes chapters 
on the basic legislative standards for agricultural commodities, the Bankhead- 
Brown Amendment applicable to cotton, and Barkley-Taft Amendment of 
1946. Finally, there are chapters on the changing character of product 
price adjustments and on individual seller adjustments including adjust- 
ment of abnormally low prices under the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

Pricing standards of OPA were closely associated with the techniques of 
control used in the early period of price control. At that time OPA depended 
to a large extent upon the techniques of freezing base-period prices or base- 
period pricing formulae. Consequently, the pricing standards established 
by OPA were concerned not with the adequacy of prices in general but 
rather with the conditions under which prices became unfair and in- 
equitable and consequently required upward adjustment. 

The basic standards developed by OPA were the industry earning standard 
and the minimum product standard. Under the industry earning standard, 
prices of an industry were considered fair and equitable so long as the 
earnings of the industry equalled or exceeded its earning in a representative 
peacetime period, with due allowance for changes in investment. In general, 
the representative peacetime period was taken as the years 1936-1939. 
The minimum product standard was developed for multiple-product industries 
to supplement the industry earning standard as a method for determining 
whether the level of ceilings on particular products was fair and equitable. 
As finally formulated, it provided that sales prices on particular products 
or product lines of a multiple-product industry should be sufficiently high 
to allow the producers of the bulk of the output by dollar volume to receive 
their out-of-pocket costs. 

Both of these standards were essentially relief standards in their original 
conception. It is not surprising that OPA faced many difficult problems 
in defining the concept of an industry, in determining profits, in measuring 
changes in net investment, in selecting a representative base period, in 
defining “out-of-pocket” costs, and in determining a satisfactory measure 
of the “bulk of the output.” Supplementary standards were developed for 
moultiple-product industries with substantial single-line members, for segments 
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of industry in special economic situations, and for industries whose current 
earnings were abnormally distributed as between individual producers. 
More liberal standards were developed for industries subject to reconversion 
or transition at the end of the war. 

It is interesting to note, however, the pervasive influence of the two basic 
standards which in rough form were adopted early in the war and their 
impact on the thinking and operations throughout the price control estab- 
lishment. It is equally interesting to note how slow OPA was in developing 
explicit meaning for these general standards. It is clear that, given the 
general strategy of price control, these standards were extremely useful 
as interim devices designed to force industry to absorb cost increases and to 
minimize the immediate administrative burden of price control upon’ OPA. 
In retrospect, however, it may be questioned whether the adoption of these 
two standards was not taken too seriously by the price controllers and 
whether their preoccupation with holding the price line did not divert 
their energies from devising standards and procedures which might have 
been more effective both in facilitating the necessary adjustments within the 
economy and mobilizing public support behind the price control program. 
The Bankhead-Brown Amendment, Barkley-Tait Amendment, the prohibi- 
tion of highest’ price-line limitations, and the controversy over reconversion 
pricing and decontrol standards are all examples of successful attack upon 
OPA’s basic standards resulting from pressures of interested groups and 
the exasperation of congressional and public opinion. OPA’s principal function 
was to facilitate the war effort directly through facilitating necessary produc- 
tion and indirectly through promoting social and political stability. Holding 
the price line was a tactic, not an end. It is probable, however, that if the . 
principle of a controlled price system had not been in dispute, OPA might 
have moved more rapidly to a solution of the pressing problems of facilitating 
production. 

Changing Production Patterns highlights the inadequacies of the pricing 
standards under the conditions which prevailed during World War II. This 
volume is concerned with several problems faced by OPA in maintaining 
the production of necessary commodities. Although price control seemed 
to work in the early period without developing serious problems of produc- 
tion, with the passage of time it appeared that the price incentives were 
such as to induce serious shortages in some critical areas such as food and 
low-price items of textiles and clothing. These relative shortages developed 
for various reasons. In certain cases they were the result of errors in original 
price ceilings, for example MPR 127 covering textile converters. In other 
cases they were the result of increasing incomes and the shift of demand 
from low-price to high-price items. In still other cases they were the result 
of differences in the profitability uf various items of production in the base 
period and a desire on the part of the manufacturers to take advantage of 
the increasing demand for high-profit items under wartime conditions. Finally, 
in the case of the feed-food problems the difficulty arose from the fact that 
the relations between parity prices, which were the statutory guides to price 
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control in this case, were not the appropriate relations to encourage the desired 
pattern of food production. Consequently, OPA was faced with a series of 
crises In food, textiles, clothing, consumers’ durables, and building materials. 

It is to these problems that Changing Production Patterns is devoted. The 
study includes a section on the relations between OPA and WPB in develop- 
ing price and production controls in textiles and apparels and a section on 
restrictive pricing designed to affect production patterns, such as the highest 
price-line limitations, MPR 127 controlling the converting industry, and 
the maximum average price plan (MAP). It also includes a section on 
various incentive pricing schemes developed for textiles, clothing, and 
consumers’ durables and a section on the feed-food price problem. 

With a few exceptions, the discussion is concerned primarily with general 
policy problems and makes only incidental references to the structure of 
the industries involved and the statistical effects of the policies pursued. 
However, these chapters throw a good deal of light on the pricing practices 
of various industries in both peace and war. It is clear from reading these 
chapters that although the economic system is not as sensitive as has been 
sometimes supposed, nevertheless there is considerable flexibility in the 
system. Over a period of time, resources are quite mobile under conditions 
of high-level demand. Even under wartime controls, manufacturers and 
distributors made substantial shifts in the direction in which they devoted 
their resources as a result of shifts in demand and differences in the profit- 
ability of various lines. 

In the early period OPA clearly operated on the assumption that its 
principal objective was to hold the price line and that if serious problems 
of supply developed, the solution was to invoke production directives through 
WPB and the Department of Agriculture rather than to attempt to manipulate 
the controlled price structure so as to produce desired production patterns. 
The principal exception made to this was in the military goods area, an 
extremely important area which is hardly mentioned by either of the two 
volumes under review. Controversy soon developed between OPA and WPB, 
however, over the relative place of production directives and price incentives 
in insuring the desired production patterns. After considerable struggle 
_ between OPA and WPB, in which the Office of Economic Stabilization (OES) 
and the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion (OWMR) were 
referees, it became clear that WPB’s contribution to these problems would 
be small and consequently that need for price relief was greater than OPA 
had hoped. 

This controversy served, of course, to delay the price relief and thereby 
helped to preserve the integrity of the statistical price line longer than 
might otherwise have been the case. The supply problems which resulted, 
however, led to scarcities which increased the cost of living more than 
the BLS index indicated. Moreover, the delay in facing these problems 
and the controversy over the methods to be used did much to weaken the 
support of the price control program by industry, Congress, and the public. 
It is unfortunate that those in responsible positions, especially in OES and 
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OWMR, did not resolve the controversy between OPA and WPB sooner. 

These two volumes focus attention upon several major problems of price 
control in a wartime economy. To what extent should the objective of holding 
the price line become a dominant objective of the pricing agency? To what . 
extent should: price be used to facilitate the desited allocation of resources 
To what extent should production controls be used in the civilian goods 
area? «These are critical problems*which must be faced by our war mobiliza- 
tion planners. These studies of the pricing standards used in World War II 
and of the problems of maintaining necessary supply deserve careful attention 
in all future planning. 


+ 


JOHN PERRY MILLER 
, Yale University 4 


Monopoly. By E. A. G. Roprnson. (Cambridge: Universit? Press. New . 
York: Pitman Pub. Corp. 1941. Pp. xvi, 298. $2.00.) 


This book, one of the Cambridge Economic Handbook series, undertakes 
‘ an analysis of the economics, forms, practices and effects of monopoly (and 
oligopoly), together with a survey of monopoly problems and public policy 
in the United States, Germany, and Great Britain. It is first-rate, as one 
would expect it to be. 6 
The analytical portions of the book are tightly reasoned and tightly 
written; the author’s skillful operation on monopoly pricing and output 
policies, and the relation of monopoly to productive efficiency and industrial 
stability is performed with confident precision. As a descriptive artist, Robin- 
son is less conspicuously successful. He draws too heavily upon worn-out 
materials in the case both of the United States and Great Britain; the 
discussion of monopoly in Great Britain is a little remote from the firing 
line; and the handling of American antitrust legislation and litigation is 
inadequate. i 
Robinson’s conclusions are neither new nor startling, but they gain 
strength from development and formulation at his hands. He belongs fo 
the school which finds (correctly, in my judgment) the “monopoly problem” 
fully present in oligopoly, and which sees antitrust actions as resetting 
rather than solving our difficulties: ` hoa , 7 


Two very important conclusions follow. ... First, monopoly price is fully 
as much a consequence of the attitude of a small number of firms to each 
other, of the assumptions they make regarding each other, as of formal or in-, * 
formal agreements. We cannot assume that where there iseno agreement, event 
of a tacit nature, competition exists. It all depends {upon what one manu- 
facturer thinks another manufacturer is going’ to do: It follows, therefor@, 
that what we may call the detective story approach to the study of monopoly, ° 
the search for mysterious hidden agreements, is really a waste of time. Their 
existence may prove something, their non-existence proves nothing. Second, 
if we discover a condition of monopoly. it is highly unlikely that we can with 
any -certainty re-establish a condition of competition merely by breaking up 
that monopoly into a few constituent parts. It is very much more likely that 
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we shall substitute the uncertainties of a cat-and-mouse monopoly for the 
certainties of an open one (pp. 29-30). 


In view of -arguments recently advanced, it is gratifying to come upon 
‘Robinson’s conclusion that while a monopoly may be able to stabilize the 
fluctuations in its own income during a depression, “it is likely to achieve 
its ends only at the cost of increasing the fluctuations both of its own output 
and of the incomes and welfare of others.” This constitutes 


a most serious indictment of monopoly. For we must not forget that it is the 
main justification of the existence of the entrepreneur that he carries the main 
risks of industrial production. If, through the creation of monopoly, he seeks 
to transfer those risks to the shoulders of others, he will inevitably suffer the 
universal fate of all redundant members and be replaced. by some new or- 
ganism better fitted to fulfill this function. Thus those who seek through 
monopoly to make the world safe for capitalism are probably doing more 
than anyone to ensure its ultimate destruction (p. 167). 


The one point at which Robinson’s analysis seems to me to be less than 
- penetrating is in his treatment of the problem of economic power (p. 183 ff.), ` 
although it is certainly to his-credit that he sees monopoly as a problem of 
power as well as of profit. Irrgsponsible power, more than any other char- 
acteristic, seems to me to constitute the undesirable feature of monopoly; 
but I would emphasize that it is the existence of such power and not alone 
its misuse that is abhotrent. Certainly its possible employment along the 
lines suggested by the author (pp. 185-86), where the monopolist chooses 
to be guided by economic considerations, does not impress me as a striking 
example of the ‘evil of monopoly. Beyond this, however, and in the same. 
area, Robinson in common with a number of other writers appears to confuse 
the problem of concentration of power within the corporation (consequent 
upon the growth of large-scale corporate enterprise) with the problem of 
concentration within the economy (consequent upon the growth of monopoly). 
The two problems are interrelated, of course, and concentration of control 
within the corporation certainly aggravates the dangers flowing from mo-. 
nopoly; but the problems are quite distinct and should be so treated. 

The author has no pat remedy for monopoly. He recognizes that “when 
we turn from the present to the future, and from what is to what ought 
to be, we move inevitably from the field of objective fact into the field of 
subjective judgments. We cannot prove by logic how we ought to act” 
(p. 273). He considers three “alternative policies—inaction, mitigation and 
abolition—and points out that the choice between them cannot:be madé on 
economic grounds alone. The decisions involve 


our most deep-rooted political, social, economic, even religious principles. 
But we cannot be blind to these broader issues which impinge upon our 
studies, and pretend that they lie beyond the horizon of a strictly defined 
economics. If we seek to exclude them wholly from our scope, and more 
especially from the scope of an examination of monopoly, we shall confine 
Ourselves to a profitless academic discussion of an unreal world (p. 288). 
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This is sound. But he might well have gone on to emphasize that we would 
be wise to make up our minds. With the forces of concentration growing 
stronger by the hour, a failure to decide constitutes in itself a continuing 
decision in favor of monopoly. ' 

Ben W. Lewis 
Oberlin College 


The History of Basic Metals Price Control in World War II, By Rosert F. 
CAMPBELL. Studies In History, Economics and Public Law, No. 541. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 263. $3.25.) 


This is a case study of wartime government control in an area in which 
price increases were kept to a minimum. The author states that the work, 
submitted as a doctoral dissertation, was conceived and executed while he 
was on the staff of the Office of Price Administration with the benefit of 
free access to official files. 

Basic metals included in the study are iron, steel, aluminum, copper, 
lead, zinc and the scrap metals. A composite index of basic metals prices, 
on a monthly basis, 1939-1945, is compared with the Bureau of Labor 
' Statistics wholesale price index by way of pointing up “success” in stabilizing 
metals prices. Monthly price movements for each of the metals included 
in the composite index are presented in an appendix. 

Emphasis is placed upon administrative aspects of government price 
control as related to this particular group of commodities. Five of the 
eleven chapters cover such topics as techniques of price control, pricing 
standards, adjustments of price, etc. In addition, two chapters are wholly 
devoted to the premium price plan for copper, lead and zinc. 

In the chapters on the administration of price control the author under- 
takes to present the major developments and considerations that were 
pertinent in policy decisions. For this purpose he has drawn upon his own 
experlence and upon interviews with various members of the OPA staff 
in addition to using official statements and office memoranda. In discussing 
the early, informal, controls the author indicates the significance for the 
program of prewar pricing practices and the role of “administered” prices. 
The author points, to the later difficultics resulting from functional division 
of authority and in a concluding chapter he points to the need for closer 
integration of production management, price control and labor allocation 
in the event a comparable program were put into effect at some future date. 

Discussion of the premium price plan for copper, lead and zinc and a 
concluding chapter entitled “Prices, Production, Costs and Profits under 
Price Control” contain material and data of particular interest to the 
economist. The circumstances which cause a condition of “increasing costs” 
in mining operations are discussed without a labored use of the technical 
term or the marginal concept. Similarly, the non-ferrous metals differential, 
or discriminatory, pricing program is viewed in terms of economical govern- 
ment procurement and contrasted with the bulk-line pricing system followed 
in World War I. 
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At various points Dr. Campbell acknowledges the value of several of 
the early volumes in the OPA and WPB series of historical studies and in 
his Preface he calls attention to the OPA sponsored study, Studies in In- 
dustrial Price Control which appeared after his own work was completed. 
Several further volumes in the series have appeared since then, and the 
study Problems of Price Control: Stabilization Subsidies presents collateral 
material especially useful in considering savings effected by the eee 
through use of the premium price plan. 

As distinct from the government sponsored studies, the contribution of 
Basic Metals Price Control In World War II lies in the discussion of specific 
problems associated with government control over a group of related, stand- 
ardized commodities, oriented in terms of the over-all interagency program. 
As such, it is a useful addition to historical studies on price control and on 
basic metals. 

THEODORE F. MARBURG 

Princeton University 


Public Utilities; Transportation; Communications 


Men, Cities and Transportation: A Study in New England History, 1820- 
1900. By Epwarp CHASE KIRKLAND. 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 528; ix, 499. $12.50.) 


The literature of transportation history is enormous, yet its quality leaves 
much to be desired, Many corporate histories of our major railroads carry 
the story of construction, finance and consolidation, but seldom contribute 
much to an understanding of the historical and economic role filled by the 
lines. Popular histories retail the romance of the rails and of other types 
of transportation—the early turnpikes, the canals, and more recently, in great 
profusion, the airways. All of these works Jack comprehensiveness. Few 
pretend to weave the story of transportation into other phases of con- 
temporary history in order to trace the reaction of improved transportation 
upon the economy and the reciprocal impact of the economy upon the 
course of transportation development. Few attempt to integrate the technical 
developments of the means of transportation with their reflection in service 
and rates and thus in the fortunes of industries, communities and regions—in 
short, to place transportation into focus among other factors responsible 
for economic growth and decline. 

Aside from a few popular works, transportation history has for the most 
part been treated fragmentarily since the excellent History of Travel- in 
America by Seymour Dunbar (4 vols., 1915) and the comprehensive History 
of Transportation in the United States Before 1860 by Caroline E. MacGill 
and associates (1917). There is no recent history of transportation in 
America and there are few regional studies. New England, an area set apart 
somewhat by geographical and historical determinants, has a certain distinc- 
tiveness of transportation development which has given rise more often than 
Other regions to treatment as a whole. The excellent Formation of the New 
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England Railroad Systems by George P. Baker (1937) and the more recent 
‘.and popular Steelways of New England by Alvin F. Harlow (1946) are 
examples, but their objectives were limited and their treatment is specialized. 
Now comes, however, a serious historical study of New England transporta- 
tion which in scope and scholarship surpasses earlier efforts. 

Professor Kirkland suggests his point of view in the preface: “It is time 
for us to subordinate the phases of promotion and construction and explore, 
more fully than, we have hitherto, the problems of rates, services, securities, 
technological changes, government policy, labor and management. ... I have 
simply sought to treat the New England transportation system as a human 
response to fhe changing needs and ambitions of that area” (p. vii). A 
careful reading of these highly interesting pages will demonstrate that he has 
achieved substantial success in what is no doubt the most significant regional 
transportation history produced in recent decades. To the economist, historian 
or geographer the work is of large value in understanding an important 
element in the development of the New England economy. 

The view of New England’s pre-railroad transportation presented here 
is the most complete this reviewer has encountered. Of particular interest is 
the author’s careful exploration of the routes taken by the western trade 
and of the relationships established between the ports and the interior as a 
result of topographic conditions unsurmounted by economical transport. The 
roots of Boston’s difficulty in securing a share of the western business are 
well developed. The whole picture is thoroughly documented by reference 
to contemporary sources, many hitherto unexplored for their potential con- 
tribution to the history of transportation. 

The era of railroad promotion is enriched in this treatment by the author’s 
continuing concern with the specific hopes and aspirations of localities and 
groups, with the struggles surrounding state and local aid, and with the 
problems in experimentation encountered by not merely the railroad builders 
and operators but by public bodies as well. Of particular interest is the 
discussion of the early conflict of ideas with respect to proper rate-making 
policy centering about the divergence in the viewpoints of the Boston and 
Worcester and the Western Railroad managements. The sweeping penetration 
of boards of directors into such managerial concerns In this early period is 
well brought out. The driving urge for end-to-end consolidation even where 
the independence of connections was without threat developed naturally 
from the problems of making joint rates and agreeing upon divisions. It 
collided at once with the deep-seated antipathy of the community to monopoly 
translated into terms of mere size of the corporate enterprise. 

Boston’s frustration in its efforts to channelize a significant portion of the 
western trade through its own commercial and port facilities provides an 
important connecting thread through much of the first volume. The nature 
of the physical barriers which turned trade into the less costly channels 
toward New York during the pre-railroad era is carefully detailed, the 
characteristics of the resulting trade indicated, and the preferred transporta- 
tion routes described. To many it will come as a surprise that the Lake 
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Champlain-Hudson River-Long Island Sound route was a customary one 
for freight movement between western New England and Boston and 
other port cities. And such traffic passed through New York and was in 
imminent peril of being short-circuited. The affinity of the Connecticut 
Valley towns for New York as their trade center is well known. 

These, then, were the conditions which Boston aspired to alter by means 
of railroad development. Her success was decidedly limited, for New York 
State stood athwart the routes to the greater west, the New England rail- 
roads got no farther than Lake Ontario and Troy, and their connections 
from thence westward were in unfriendly hands. As the story of the physical 
development of the railroad system is chronicled, so also are the vicissitudes 
of the rate structure portrayed with care. Although this is a regional history, 
it contains a more thorough exploration of the efforts to control the trunk- 
line rate wars and to bring order into the rate structure east of Chicago than do 
other works which treat of this subject. It shows clearly, too, the conflict 
between the desires of the New England farmers for high rates on the 
western produce and the desires of the commercial centers for low rates 
on the same traffic. 

Much emphasis is rightly placed upon the moving spirits behind the 
growth of improved transport—the prophets, promoters, financiers, engineers, 
critics and others connected in one way or another with the railway enterprise. 
The closeness of the ties between railroad promotion and politics are perhaps 
more concretely portrayed here than in most other works of railroad history. 
And the few dissenting representatives of the public interest are always’ 
appearing in these pages with their crusades for reform. New England, of 
course, gave rise to the- earliest railroad commissions and a few of them 
were clothed with powers going beyond those merely of investigation and 
report. The Massachusetts Commission, reflecting. the strong personality 
and strenuous endeavors of its first chairman, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
led the way in much that was important in the improvement of safety and 
the regularizing of rates and accounts. This work suggests that the accomplish- 
ments of these early state commissions have been hitherto underrated and 
that they deserve greater emphasis in the history of transportation regulation. 
Of great interest is the conservatism of New England railroad managers. 
The practical tradition here went to extremes which set back the application 
of proved technology by many years, long after successful use had been 
made on the roads of other regions. Indeed the long adherence to tried 
practice and rule of thumb is perhaps without equal elsewhere and at other 
times in American railroading. It would appear that the Massachusetts Com- 
mission particularly deserves much credit for jolting the railway managers 
out of their comfortable life in the past. 

In sum, here is a contribution not merely to the synthesis of the hitherto 
known history of the New England transportation system, but one which 
also adds in significant ways to our knowledge of that history. Moreover, 
it is a well-written and consistently interesting account. 

Ernest W. WILLIAMS, JR. 

Columbia University 
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Real Estate Analysis. By Wituiam H. Hussanp and Frank Ray ANDERSON. 
(Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1948. Pp. vi, 576. $5.00.) 


Whatever connotation the term “real estate analysis” may have for the 
reader, it likely will not fit the content of this book. But it is of little 
importance that the volume is mistitled for between its covers is a most use- 
ful compendium of real estate knowledge; the field is well covered and the 
text reads the more easily by reason of a mildly discursive style and a thread 
of politico-economic philosophy. The authors see as the paramount real estate 
problem the “reconcilement of the public and private interest.” 

This volume might be characterized as a work of descriptive or behavior- 
istic economics. It is institutional economics without a theoretical binder. 
There is no distinguishable “economics” of real estate, no orderly theoretical 
framework which ties together the subject matter into a recognizable struc- 
ture; only by implication is there a linkage with general economic theory. 
But in spite of a preoccupation with social control and governmental inter- 
vention, there is a real understanding of the economics of the real estate 
market though it be expressed in other than economic jargon. 

The first of five parts of the volume considers Real Estate and the Economy 
with chapters on the institutional aspects of real property, the importance of 
real estate in the national economy, a too brief discussion of urbanization, 
the urban land use structure and city finances, and final chapters on land 
development and the construction industry with a good presentation of the 
major problems of house building. Part II is a useful pocket text on the 
fundamentals of real estate law. Part III, The Real Estate Market, contains 
excellent chapters on the factors and processes of the urban land market and 
its cyclical aspects. There is a good chapter on real estate value and less 
useful discussions of the appraisal process, selling real estate, and property 
management. 

_ The strongest section of the book is Part IV, The Financing of Real Estate. 

This strength reflects the background of the senior author, William H. Hus- 
band, a former professor of finance, and successively member of the Home 
Loan Bank Board, manager of a savings and loan association, and presently, 
general manager of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. On 
a subject which so rarely receives adequate treatment in current business and 
economic writings, it is refreshing to read a discussion of substance. The 
chapters cover the nature of mortgage risk, the operations of the mortgage 
market, sources of funds in primary and secondary markets, the processes of 
mortgage lending, and sound lending practice. There is an understandable 
emphasis on federal intervention in the home mortgage field. From authors 
so well qualified to pass judgment, the reader might wish for incisive evalua- 
tion of governmental policy, but a discreet reticence on the part of authors 
serving in governmental posts is not unexpected. 

The final grcup of chapters, Part V, The Public Interest, provides the 
authors with the opportunity to express a middle-of-the-road philosophy on 
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the public housing issue. There are warnings to private industry to solve its 
own problems before housing shall be fully socialized and warnings to the 
public housers that too much governmental intervention endangers our basic 
economic system. The chapter on taxation states the case for the relief of 
real estate from an unjustified burden; the discussion of eminent domain is 
soundly legalistic; planning and zoning are briefly considered with a good 
section on urban redevelopment. The discussion of the veterans’ housing 
program is primarily descriptive and the final chapter chews over the public- 
private conflict in the real estate field without finally digesting it. 

Except for the section on real estate finance, this volume does not add a 
great deal to the real estate books of recent years. The several topics have 
been covered more or less adequately by others, for example, by Colean,! Hoag- 
land? and Weimer and Hoyt.’ The authors show less than adequate interest 
and understanding in dealing with the land use structure of cities. They are 
not too successful in presenting an “economics” of urban land for they have 
segmentalized and institutionalized the subject matter until the underlying 
economic relationships, which might have been laid bare for all to see, are 
somewhat obscured. But the book does provide an up-to-date descriptive 
analysis of the primary factors and processes which constitute the real estate 
market and the institutional framework within which they operate. 

RicuarpD U. RATCLIFF 

University of Wisconsin 


Labor 


Labor Unions in Action. By Jack BARBASH. EE York: Harper. 1948. 
Pp. x, 270. $3.50.) 

The outpouring of articles, pamphlets, RE and textbooks covering 
various phases of industrial relations has been impressive and almost 
frightening during the past year or two. Of all these publications, Labor 
Unions in Action is one of the most sensible and least pretentious. Mr. 
Barbash is widely acquainted with union leaders, familiar with the literature 
of industrial relations, and capable of discussing controversial subjects with- 
out undue excitement. (Only on the subject of “Communist Unionism” 
does he become really emotional.) As a result, he has written a reasonable 
and informative volume describing how trade unions are organized, ad- 
ministered and led. 

The scope of Labor Unions in Action is indicated by the chapter titles: 
Union Structure and Jurisdiction, Union Government and Administration, 
Collective Bargaining, The Strike, Extracurricular Union Activities, Union 
Leadership, and so on. At first sight the approach appears to be quite 
customary, since all of these subjects are described in previous works such 


* Miles L. Colean, American Housing (New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1944). 
* Henry E. Hoagland, Real Estate Principles (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1940). 


“Arthur M. Weimer and Homer Hoyt, Principles of Urban Real Estate, Rev. ed, 
(New York, Ronald Press, 1948), 
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as those of Millis and Montgomery, Peterson, and Taft. Mr. Barbash’s 
treatment is distinctive in several respects, however. First is the cool and 
dispassionate analysis of jurisdictional disputes, working rules, general strikes, 
picket-line violence and other conventional objects of indignation. Second 
is the emphasis on opportunism as the guiding principle of union structure, 
jurisdiction, and strategy. Third, and most interesting, is the vantage point 
of the analysis. Mr. Barbash is looking through the eyes of the labor 
organizer, the business agent, the local union president, the international 
representative, and the other non-commissioned and commissioned officers 
of the labor movement. As he states, “the perspective throughout is that 
of the union spokesman who is candidly describing and interpreting his own 
behavior.” For all our studies of pricing and production, most of us know 
next to nothing of how the business executive really operates; and despite 
the current effusion of literature on industrial relations, the world in which 
the union leader moves is still for the most part dark and unexplored. 

The picture which emerges is one of an essentially opportunistic institu- 
tion endeavoring to make its way in the world and keep its head above 
water. There are great diversities in structure, program and ideology; but 
“for most unions, organizing new members, administering the affairs of the 
union, collective bargaining and strikes are the core functions because the 
maintenance of the union as a going institution depends on the adequate 
discharge of these functions.” The run-of-the-mill union leader is revealed 
to be neither a latter-day saint nor a cynical and corrupted autocrat; he is 
governed primarily by the immediate pressures converging upon him, 
secondarily by his notions concerning “good trade unionism,’ and to a 
much smaller extent by his ideological sentiments. 

Mr. Barbash’s naturalistic approach has great advantages, but it also has 
a price. The basic limitation is the limited insight of the union leader, who 
is not especially concerned with the ultimate significance of his activities nor 
in a good position to appraise it. Thus, it is true that “the usurpation of 
management prerogatives in any wholesale sense has little attraction for the 
union as an end in itself’; but this does not mean that, over the years, 
unions will not insist on playing a continuously larger part in the administra- 
tion of industry. To state that “management prerogatives are of concern only 

. as they appear to impinge on wages, hours and working conditions” is an 
accurate description of trade-union mentality, but of no great significance 
for the long run. Similarly, “it is extremely unlikely that the organized 
labor movement as a movement, or any substantial segment of it, will lend 
itself seriously to any revolutionary political upheaval in the United States": 
but this does not settle the chronic questions of tendency which the Webbs, 
Perlman, Tannenbaum, and other students have wrestled with. What is 
the palitical drift of the labor mouvement as it moves along in its opportunistic 
way? Is it undermining the structure of capitalism, or buttressing it? Who 
ison the wave of the future—Beck, Lewis, Dubinsky, Reuther or Bridges? 

Mr. Barbash does not throw much light on questions of this kind, but 
then he does not claim to. His book will stand on its own merits as a valuable 
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account of what makes unions tick and why union leaders behave like union 
leaders. 
ARTHUR M. Ross 
University of California, Berkeley 


Personnel Administration: A Point of View and A Method. By PAUL Picors 
and CHARLES A. Myers. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1947. Pp. ix, 553. 
$4.50.) 

This book on personnel administration is designed as a college textbook. 
It primarily presents and provides an illustrative application of a technique 
of analysis of personnel problems. It avoids all industrial relations and 
economic problems as outside of the personnel man’s primary interest. The 
authors build upon the work done by the Harvard Business School at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company and share the interpreta- 
tions of human relations popularized by F. J. Roethlisberger. The cornerstone 
of this book is therefore the study of a worker’s attitude to his job, manage- 
ment, and supervision. Industrial case work is the approach toward the solu- 
tion of problems. The interview is the tool for getting the facts. Employee 
counseling, only casually referred to, is the technique for handling the more 
difficult cases which the regular management line organization is not prepared 
to solve. 

In this context, the successful personnel administrator, aims at creating in- 
dustrial team work to assure “maximum efficiency and competitive advant-. 
age” in a plant directed and controlled by top management in its own eco- 
nomic interest. This goal can be best achieved by relieving employee dissatis- 
factions, z.e., “anything that disturbs an employee whether or not he expresses 
himself in words.” 

At the outset the authors report themselves as being handicapped by the 
current lack of knowledge, as they inform the reader in a footnote (p. 40), 
that “there is at present no clear-cut agreement as to what these principles 
(of personnel administration) should be.” The book therefore has not a set 
of unifying principles for interpreting human behavior, though the principal 
subject is human attitudes. There is no statement of social and economic 
goals for personnel administration to achieve other than those prevailing 
among the top management of the industrial enterprise. 

The authors do not evaluate the different types of dissatisfactions and the 
priorities which should be observed in relieving them. Can one hope to 
resolve all? Are our present industrial, technical, economic, and institutional 
arrangements compatible with the goal of eliminating human dissatisfaction? 
Is dissatisfaction an adequate index of the excessive costs of work or economic 
and social activity? Can all causes of dissatisfaction be reached through the 
personnel management of the individual industrial enterprise? What do you 
do about the residue of unrelieved dissatisfaction? What is the personnel 
man’s responsibility in dealing with unresolved personal conflict? How ade- 
quate for the purpose of eliminating industrial dissatisfaction is the approach 
by way of the individual dissatisfaction? These and many kindred problems 
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are not raised in this book. The discovery of personal maladjustment because 
of personal conflicts has narrowed the range of interest in the “labor prob- 
lem.” 

By building their system of personnel administration around a method of 
analysis, the authors subordinate the discussion of substantive matters to the 
description of the procedure of handling them according to this approach. 
The book acquaints the personnel administrator with the case-method ap- 
proach toward relieving worker dissatisfaction with the hope of advancing 
management’s objectives. The interviewing technique is used to get data on 
attitudes. The information is to be analysed according to the “situational 
thinking” process which requires the personnel administrator to consider the 
technical features, the human factors, the principles (which are unavailable) 
and policies, and the time factor. 

With these aids the personnel administrator can perform the following staff 
functions: (1) “advise and assist the line organization in the personnel ap- 
proach (skillful handling of people both as individuals and as group mem- 
bers); (2) to diagnose the stability or morale of the organization as an 
effective work team, by means of various indexes of team work such as pro- 
ductive efficiency, absenteeism, accidents, labor turnover and internal mo- 
bility, and complaints and grievances; and to keep the line management in- 
formed of actual or potential difficulties that need their joint attention; (3) 
to provide personnel procedures and services such as recruitment, hiring, 
selection, training, wage and salary administration, safety education, etc., as 
an aid to the line officers in getting more effective results through the people 
under them: (4) to secure coordination and control of these activities through 
top management, which has full responsibility for seeing that they are uni- 
formly and consistently administered.” 

The text is most explicit and confident in discussing the methods of diagnos- 
‘Ing organizational stability and in dealing with “the building and maintaining 
work teams” as they relate-to personal relations and reactions. In the 
analysis of substantive problems such as wages and hours and the presenta- 
tion of the issue of employee participation in production problems the authors 
limit their discussion, take highly cautious and qualified positions, and do 
not fully relate the handling of these crucial issues to their main theme, 
namely, handling human dissatisfaction. 

The overwhelming interest in method of analyzing problems makes the 
book most useful as a practical interpretation of the findings of the Haw- 
thorne inquiry. A student of personnel problems would have to use other 
texts to gain actual instruction and practice in interviewing, in the analysis 
and understanding of human behavior and motivation, in the administration 
of specific personnel techniques, in industrial relations, labor problems, social 
movements, trade-unionism, and current economic and political problems. 
The text presents little information on the limitations of current personnel 
techniques, their misuse, and the unrest created by their application. Sup- 
plementary data would have to be distributed to acquaint the student with ` 
these matters. The reader is not encouraged to develop a scientific attitude 
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toward these techniques as the authors fully adopt the curr ent EE 
“code of the ways of organizing and treating individuals at work.” 

Trade unions are approved by the authors but they assign them a modest 
role within this system of management controlled personnel administration. 
It is to aid in “opening a new channel for complaints.” The authors do not 
inquire into the share of responsibility the union should have in resolving 
dissatisfaction and its effect on the duties and rights of management. 

The trade union arises from the long period of repression and second-rate 
citizenship suffered by workers. It expresses his frustrations and hopes, and 
yearnings. They arise from the experiences both within and outside the plant. 
One gains the impression that the aim of this proposed approach is to 
minimize the dissatisfactions associated with the job, management, and 
supervision. Possibly, it is hoped thereby to divert workers’ dissatisfactions. 
Will the volume of dissatisfaction be reduced? What new target should the 
dissatisfaction seek? What success can such an approach have? Will it lead 
to even greater frustration? 

Management sorely needs data and analysis which will give it a better 
understanding of the “labor problem.” Adequate personnel administration 
can be built only on a broad understanding of the worker, his language, his 
personality (which is vastly different from the prototypes commonly pro- 
posed to management), his institutions, his values and demands. The social 
scientist has unfortunately done little to enlighten our American people on 
this score. An adequate textbook must rest on a broader base of knowledge 
and inquiry than is offered by this book. 

This volume is supplemented by a rich collection of well-presented case 
histories. Questions are submitted to aid and guide discussions and to illus- 
trate the method of analysis. The rounded bibliography definitely complements 
the text and offers the student guides on the source or ideas and further 
development of specialized knowledge. 

SOLOMON BARKIN 


New York, N.Y. 


Population; Social Welfare and Living Standards 


Population Analysis. By T. LyNN SMITH. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1948. 
Pp. xii, 421. $4.50.) 

This book, which is primarily a study in demography, has been written 
as a text for an introductory course in population. The purpose of the author 
is to summarize important population facts and to stress proper methodology 
in population analysis. In his opinion, the emphasis by others on what is 
generally termed “population problems” is to be avoided. “The avoidance of 
the pathological emphasis [on such problems] is deliberate.” He desires 
to train the student in the techniques of population analysis and does not 
believe that it is desirable to deal with many phases of population study 
which he regards as entirely speculative and philosophical. 

The material for this study is divided into six main divisions or parts. 
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These parts are as follows: number and distribution of the population; 
composition; the vital processes; migration; growth; and conclusion. The 
general plan is to begin with an analysis of world data and conclude with 
a study of the figures for the United States. Part I consists of a single introduc- 
tory chapter which gives estimated population throughout the world by 
countries and concludes with the number and distribution of people in the 
United States. These figures together with land areas emphasize the unequal 
distribution of people throughout the world. There is also included a short 
discussion of the concept of the optimum population. In Part II will be 
found a detailed analysis of population by race, age, marital and educational 
status, religion and occupation. The subjects of fertility and mortality, called 
the vital processes, are taken up in Part ITI. Here the student will find 
an interesting treatment of birth and death rate differentials, the problem 
of measurement of fertility, and the declining birth rate. The study of migra- 
tion in Part IV comprises four chapters. An attempt is made in this division 
to summarize the important sociological studies dealing with the selectivity 
of migration. One chapter is devoted to internal migration. The growth of 
population, together with the related topics dealing with techniques for 
estimating this growth, are treated in one single chapter. Smith believes 
that an official estimate for our next census of approximately 145,460,000 
is about one and one-half million too low. He has little regard for any idea 
that some practical use might some day be made of the concept of the 
optimum population. In the final part there are no elaborate or striking 
conclusions. , 

In keeping with the objectives set forth in the beginning, there is a plea 
for a more thorough analysis and study of demographic materials rather 
than speculative and unfruitful discussions. Studies of actual demographic 
materials are much to be preferred over the theories of “armchair phi- 
losophers.” Only by the assembly, classification and study of population 
facts can we make the analysis realistic and meet the need for many public 
services such as education and health. No attempt is made to outline any 
definite population policy for the United States. Our immigration policy, 
he says, will come in for increasing attention. It is the author’s opinion that 
no national policy with respect to the fundamental matter of the birth rate 
is likely to be developed in the near future as the question of birth control 
is a highly controversial issue. 

When the reader examines this book and compares it with Population 
Problems by such writers as Thompson or Landis, he will find that the 
author has succeeded well in leaving out much material considered to be 
irrelevant and unnecessary. Here he will not find the familiar discussions 
of such topics as “danger spots,” the city, or the various population theories. 
It is difficult to get away from habitual ways of thinking. The study of 
population is often said to begin with Malthus, yet there is only slight 
mention of him, in the last pages of the book. The name of Malthus is not 
listed in the index. The author is unalterably opposed to the whole idea of 
“mankind at the crossroads,” yet nothing is said to refute the belief which 
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many still hold that there is an essential element of truth in the Malthusian 
doctrine in the long run. Little is given about the population policies of 
foreign countries or of the policies which have been discussed and proposed 
for this country. Smith has elaborated numerous techniques of population 
analysis and has left out some of the most basic questions and problems 
in the entire field. 

Much reliance is placed upon the graphic methods used in this study, 
many of which are said to be original with the author. The most frequent 
type of chart is that of a map with density or other quantitative data 
represented by circles (Fig. 86, p. 179). This map chart with balls for 
quantitative data is repeated many times throughout the entire book (pp. 
22, 41, 52, and numerous others). The difficulty of making accurate com- 
parisons from maps of this character is a very old and familiar fact. Larger 
quantities are better shown by a large quantity of symbols, not by larger 
symbols. “We must remember that if one circle has a diameter twice as 
great as another, then the first circle has an area four times that of the 
second.’”* To overcome this objection, the author often sets out in the legend 
various circles with figures. It is not at all certain that the general criticism 
of this type of map chart has been overcome. It seems certain that many 
readers will have difficulty in following the data of various charts with curves 
showing figures of mortality or birth trends. The differences between the 
curves are so slight and there are so many curves on the chart that it is 
almost impossible in some instances to follow those of a particular country 
(for example, see pp. 136 and 224). 

Although this book will probably not displace the type of population text 
now in general use, it will provide valuable supplementary reading material. 
It contains an abundant amount of demographical material brought up to 
date. The general conclusions based on this material are sound and free 
from bias. Several valuable suggestions for improving statistical data are 
given, and there are many interesting facts about the historical development 
of methods and practices. Population students will welcome Smith’s book 
as another valuable study in a field of learning in which there is a constantly 
growing interest. ` 

LAWRENCE R. CHENAULT 

Hunter Collége 


*Croxton and Cowden, Applied General Statistics, pp. 134 and 144. 
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Dictionary of modern economics. A handbook of essential information concerning the 
basic terms of business, finance, commerce and modern economic society compiled by 
B. J. Horton, J. Ripley and M. B. Schnapper. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1948. Pp. ix, 365. $5.) 

Register of research in the social sciences in progress and in plan No. 5, 1947-48. Prepared 


f 
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at the Nat. Institute of Economic and Social Research, London. (London: Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. 104.) 


Research frontiers in human relations. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
meeting, Feb. 6-7, 1948, in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: Am. Philosophical Society. 
1948. Pp. 86. $1.) 


Economic History; National Economies 


Asxaton, T. S. The Industrial Revolution 1760-1830. Hone Univ. Lib. of Mod. Knowledge 
204, (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. v, 167. $2.) 


Batren, T. R. Problems of African development. Pt. II, Government and people. (New 
York and London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 180. $1.25.) 


Brum, J. Noble landawners and agriculture in Austria, 1815-1848—a study in the origins 
of the peasant emancipation of 1848. Johns Hopkins Univ. stud. in hist. and pol. sci. 
ser. Jee, no. 2. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. Pp. 295. $4.) 


Bonne, A. State and economics in the Middle East. (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1948. Pp. xiv, 427. 30s.) 


Buroin, M., editor. Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1945. No. 11. Edited for the 
Library of Congress. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 404. $7.) 
Contains economic articles by S. A. Mosk, Miron Burgin and Roberto Simonsen. 


De Roover, R. Money, banking and credit in mediaeval Bruges—Italian merchant-bankers, 
Lombards and money-changers—-a study in the origins of banking. (Cambridge, Mass : 
The Mediaeval Academy of America. 1948. Pp. xvii, 420. $8.75.) 


Drwett, K. K., and Sinos, G, Indian economics. 3d ed. (Delhi: Premier Pub. Co. 1948. 
Pp. xi, 806. Rs. 12/8.) 
A remarkably comprehensive compendium of data on the Indian economy and 
introduction to its economic problems. The new edition contains a discussion of the 
economic effects of partition. 


Give, C. and Rist, C. A history of economic doctrines from the time of the physiocrats 
to the present day. 2nd Eng. ed (Boston: D. C. Heath. 1948. Pp. 800. $7.) 
Authorized translation by R. Richards with additional materials from the latest 
French edition translated by E, F. Row. Contains a new book VI with chapters on 
“seneral review of theories of international trade” and “conflicting theories of crises.” 


Goes, C. A. Austria from Habsburg to Hitler. Vol. I, Labors workshop of democracy. 
Vol. II, Fascism’s subversion of democracy. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of 
California Press. 1948. Pp. xxiii, 771; xi, 1132. $20.) 


Kuczynsxi, J. Studien zur geschichte des deutschen impertalismus. Vol. I, Monopole 
und unternehmerverbande. Mit bibliographie zur monopolfrage von H Alberts. (Berlin: 
Dietz Verlag. 1948. Pp. 403.) 


McKurrertcx, T. E. M. Russian economic policy in Eastern Europe. (London: Fabian 
Pubs. Ltd. and Victor Gollancz. 1948. Pp. 40. 2s.) 


Morcan, T. Hawati—a century of economic change, 1778-1876. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1948, Pp. xi, 260. $4.) 


bz, G. and others. Inventaire économique de la France—1948, (Paris: Les Ordres 
de Chevalerie. 1948. Pp. 417.) 


PRZEDPELSKI, B. J. Agricultural extension education in Poland, 1918-1939. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1948, Pp. x, 139. $2.50.) 


ScHONKE, A., editor. Postwar reconstruction in western Germany, The Annals, vol. 260, 
Nov., 1948. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sci. 1948. Pp. vii, 250. $2.) 


SA, A. G. L. The economic development of Australia. Rev. ed. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1948. Pp. 193. $2.) 
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SMOTHERS, F., McNemz, W. H., and McNemt, E. D. Report on the Greeks. Findings of 
a Twentieth Century Fund team which surveyed conditions in Greece in 1947. (New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1948. Pp, vii, 226. $2.50.) 


Sorey Gürrr, T. Historia económica y hacendaria de Costa Rica, Vol. I. (San José: 
Univ. de Costa Rica. 1947. Pp. 346.) 


WEITER, D. The age of the great depression, 1929-1941, Hist. of Am. life, vol. 13. (New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 448. College ed., $5. ) 


Wiser, D N. Iran—past and present. (Princeton: SE Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 
234. $3.) 

Business biographies and company histories, Preliminary ed. (Boston: Harvard Univ. 
Grad, School of Bus, Admin. 1948. Pp. 54. $1.) 


La France économique de 1939 a 1946, (Paris: Recueil Sirey. Pp. 890.) 

This volume consists of papers originally published in two 1947 issues of the Revue 
Economie Politique as follows: La population, by H. Bunle; L'évolution des prix 
depuis la guerre, by R. Rivet; Le revenu national francais, by R. Froment et P, Gavanier; 
Domages, réparations, reconstruction, by J. Vergeot; La législation fiscale, by L. 
Trotobas; Le marché de Vargent a court terme; Le marché des changes, by P. Vigreux; 
Les banques, by A. Pose; La bourse des valeurs, by J. Dessirier; Les émissions, by P. 
Haour; Les caisses d'épargne, by H. Anglade; Les assurances, by J. Fourastié; La 
production agricole, by P. Fromont; La production industrielle, by S. Béracha; 
L'organisation professionnelle, by G. Liet-Veaux; Les échanges intérieurs, by A. Piatier; 
Le commerce extérieur, by J. Weiller; La balance des paiements, by R. Jolivot; La 
législation commerciale interne, by A. Tunc; La politique commerciale et les accords 
commerciaux, by J. Naudin; L’évolution des transports, by J. Mothes; La marine 
marchande et les ports, by J. Marchegay; L'Union française despuis la guerre, by J. 
Pellier; L'évolution des salaires depuis 1938, by J. Lehoulier; Le mouvement ouvier et 
la politique syndicale, by CG Dehove; La législation sociale, by H. Bartoli; Assurance 
sociale et ségurité sociale, by E. Antonelli; Le ravitaillement en France depuis 1940, by 
A, Heilbronner; Habitations et logement, by M. Aucuy. 


Gesamtschau der österreichischen wirischaft im jahre 1947. (Vienna: Österreichisches 
Institut für Wirtschaftsforschung. 5. Sonderheft, 1948. Pp. 52.) 

Trends in American capitalism; profits and living standards. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 
1948. Pp. 128. $1.50.) 

Statistics and Econometrics 

Croxton, F. E., and Cowpren, D J. Practical business statistics. 2nd ed. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. xviii, 550.) 

SAYRE, R. A. Consumers’ prices 1914-1948. (New York: Nat. Indus. Conference Board. 


1948. Pp. 86.) 
A substantial portion of the study describes the methods and procedures used in 


constructing the index. 

Wixs, S. S. Elementary statistical analysis. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. 1948. 
Pp. xi, 284. $2.50.) 

Report of the Social Science Research Council Committee on analysis of pre-election polls 
and forecasts. (New York: Soc. Sci. Research Council. 1948. Pp. 18, mimeo.) 

Selected world economic indices, (Lake SES U.N. Dept. of Economic. Affairs. 1948. 
Pp. 53.) 


Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


Heaton, H., and Jonnson, A. Socialism in western Europe. Headline ser. no. 71. (New 
York: Foreign Policy Assoc. 1948. Pp, 62. 35¢.) 
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VozNESENSKI, N. A. The economy of the U.S.S.R. during World Way IT. Issued in co- 
operation with the Am. Council of Learned Societies. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press. 1948. Pp. 103.) 

The original Russian was reviewed in the September, 1948 issue of this Review. 

Cooperatives in postwar Europe. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 22. 15¢.) 

ley congres international de H Economie Coopérative, 15-20 novembre 1947, Paris—rapports 
principaux et quelques extraits des interventions. (Paris: l'Économie Coopérative. 1948. 
Pp. 54, mimeo.) 

Review of the co-operative movement in India 1939-46. (Bombay: Reserve EES of 
India. 1948. Pp. 111.) 


National Income and Social Accounting 


Eakin, F. Price problems—an accounting report. (Decatur, DL: Econ, Accounting, Inc. 
1948, Pp. 43. $1.) 

Income receipts of individuals in Maryland: flow of consumer purchasing power; depari- 
ment store sales as income forecaster, Stud. in Bus. and Econ., vol. II, Dec., 1948. 
(College Park: Univ. of Maryland Bur. of Bus. and Econ. Research. 1948. Pp. 12.) 

International bibliography on income and wealth, Jan.-Sept., 1948, Annotated quarterly 
report prepared in cooperation with the Statistical Office of the United Nations. (New - 
York: Nat. Bur. Econ. Research. 1948.) 


Business Fluctuations; Prices 


ARDANT, H. Les crises économiques, (Paris: Flammarion. 1948. Pp. 437.) 

Basson, R. W. If further inflation comes. Rev. ed (Tiladelphia: RER 1948. Pp. 
240. $1.50.) 

Horxins, E. The high crime of inflation: how to restore the acta power of the 
dollar. (New York: Author, 255 West 43rd St. 1948. Pp. 217. $4.) 

WYTTENBACH, E. Die wechselseitige konjunkturabhangigkeit von landwirtschaft und 
industrie in den USA, 1919-1941. (Bern: A. Francke. 1948, Pp. 250. 28 sw. fr.) 

The business outlook 1949. A forum discussion. Stud. in bus. econ. no. 19. (New York: 
Nat. Indus. Conf. Board. 1948. Pp. 56. 50¢.) i 

Council of Economic Advisers third annual report to the President, December, 1948. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 38. 15¢.) 

The economic report of the President to the Congress, January 7, 1949. With a report, 
The annual economic review, January `1949, by the Council of Economic Advisers. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. v, 140. 45¢.) 

Monetary and fiscal policy for greater economic stability. A statement on national policy 
by the CED Research and Policy Committee. (New York: Committee for Econ. 
Development. 1948, Pp. 55, mimeo.) 

Wholesale prices, 1946. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 137. 25¢.) 


Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit; Consumer Finance 


Arration, A. Monnaie et économie dirigée—la valeur de la monnaie dans Véconomie 
contemporaine, (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1948. Pp. 414.) 

BRADFORD, F. A. Money and banking. 6th ed. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1949. Pp. 
xvii, 860. $4.75.) 

DIETERLEN, P., in collaboration with Rust, C. The monetary problem of France. (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1948. 
Pp. xvii, 98. $2.50.) 
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Haraas, E. T. Impact of the war on commercial banking in Colorado. (Denver: Univ. 
of Denver Bur. of Bus. and Soc. Research. 1948. Pp. iv, 51, mimeo.) 


LINTNER, J. Mutual savings banks in the savings and mortgage markets, (Boston: Harvard 
Univ. Grad. School of Bus. Admin. 1948. Pp. xi, 559. $6.50.) 


O'Hara, J. L. Money and banking. (New York and London: Pitman. 1948. Pp. xx, 671. 
$4.75.) 


Banking statistics—recommendations on scope and principles of classification. Report 
of the Sub-Committee on Banking Statistics of the League of Nations Committee of 
Statistical Experts. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. 42. 25¢.) 


Business Finance; Investments and 
Security Markets; Insurance 


Burtcuett, F. F., and Hicxs, C. M. Corporation finance. Rev. ed. (New York: Harper. 
1948. Pp. vii, 712.) 


Darren, C. A. Business finance, (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. xiii, 551. $6.35; 
text ed., $4.75.) 


McCormick, E. T. Understanding the Securities Act and the S EC (New York: Ameri- 
can Book. 1948. Pp. 335. $7.50.) 


Capital formation under free enterprise. (New York: Nat. Assoc. Manufacturers. 1948. 
Pp. 88. Apply.) 


Compendium of official life insurance, 60th annual ed. (Philadelphia: The Spectator. 
1948. Pp. 309. $12.) 


More inflation: how to protect your savings with common. stocks. (New York: Standard 
& Poor Corp. 1948. Pp. 165. $10.) 


Spectator insurance year book, 1948-49 (corrected ta August 1, 1948). 76th annual issue. 
(Philadelphia: The Spectator. 1948, Pp. 992. $50.) 


A study of ownership of corporations in Hawaii. (Honolulu: Hawaiian Econ. Foundation. 
1948. Pp. 35.) 


Public Finance 


BUESLER, A. G. Public finance. New 3d ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. Pp. xiii, 
740. $5.) i 


Conen, R. N. The financial control of education in the consolidated city of New York. 
With special reference to interrelations between the public school system, the municipal 
government, and the state. (New York: Columbia Univ. Teachers College. 1948. Pp. xi, 
212. $3.) 


Joyce, S., and Krcuitzren, R. The federal income tax; a guide to the income tax pro- 
visions of the International Revenue Code, the income tax regulations and the more 
important code decisions. (New York: Clark Boardman. 1948. Pp. 359. $6.) 


LinpHorm, R. W. Iniroduction to fiscal policy. (New York: Pitman. 1948. Pp. 248. 
$2.75.) 


Montcomery, R. H., and others. Montgomery’s federal taxes—corporations and partner- 
ships, 1948-49. Vol. I, Gross income and deductions; vol. Il, Taxes, returns and ad- 
ministration, (New York: Ronald Press. 1948. Pp. 885. $20.) 


MONTGOMERY, R. H., and Wynn, J. O. Montgomery’s federal taxes—estates, trusts and 
gifts, 1948-49. (New York: Ronald Press. 1948. Pp. 1277, $10.) 


Nocaro, B. Note sur notre politique financiere dans ses rapports avec la defense du 
franc. (Paris: Author, Faculty of Law, Univ. of Paris. Pp. 16.) 
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PARDUE, B. L. State supervision of the property tax ussessinents in Kentucky. (Lexington: 
Univ. of Kentucky Bur. of Bus. Research. 1948. Pp. 67.) 

STANLEY, J., and Kc, R. The federal income tax—a guide to the law. (New York: 
Simmons-Boardman. 1948. Pp. 344. $6.) 

TAYLOR, P. E. The economics of public finance. (New York: Macmillan. 1948. Pp. xxii, 
618. $4.50.) 

Facts and figures on government finance, 1948-49. (New York: Tax Foundation. 1948. 
Pp. 143.) l 

More state aid or more local taxes? Forum pamph, no. 4. (New York: Tax Institute. 
1948. Pp. 28. 50¢.) 

Recent trends in local taxes 1942-47. Project note no. 23. (New York: Tax Foundation. 
1948. Pp. 21.) 

A study of the federal budget for 1949, with proposed maximum expenditures in the 


fiscal year 1950. By the Government Spending Committee of the Nat. Assoc. of Manu- 
facturers. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1948. Pp. 54.) 


International Economics 


CHAMBERLAIN, L. H. and Snyper, R, C. American foreign policy. (New York: Rinehart. 
1948. Pp. 826.) 
Selected readings with explanatory essays by the editors. 
Furton, J. G. and Javits, J. K. The International Trade Organization—an appraisal of the 


Havana Charier in relation to United States foreign policy, with a definitive study of its 
provisions. Prepared for the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 80th Cong., 2nd sess. 


(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 120.) g 

GAMBINO, A. Gli ammodernamenti della teoria degli scambi internazionali. (Padua: Casa 
Editrice Antonio Milani. 1946. Pp. 61.) 

GRAHAM, F. D. The theory of international values. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1948, Pp. x, 349. $5.) 

Marcorp, S. K, Lets do business with Russia—why we should and how we can. (New 


York: Harper. 1948. Pp. ix, 244. $3.50.) 
A body of useful information concerning the opportunities and methods of trade with 


Russia, 

Mever, F. V. Britain’s colonies in world trade, (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1948. 
Pp. 297. $6.) 

Mossk, R. Le système monétaire de Bretton Woods. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1948. Pp, 153.) 


Ortiz Martin, G. Derecho internacional privado. (San José: Univ. de Costa Rica, 1947, 
Pp. 522.) 

SmirH, R. E. Customs valuation in the United States—a study in tariff administration. - 
(Chicago: Univ, of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. xv, 380. $7.50.) ` 

THOMASINE, Sister and others. Tke International Trade Organization—a report by the 
Subcommittee on Economic Life. (Washington: Catholic Assoc. for Internat. Peace. 
1948. Pp. 32. 15¢.} 

Witcox, C. A charter for world irade. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. xvii, 333. $4.50.) 


Wricut, Q., editor. The world community. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. 
x, 323. $5.) 

A symposium on the possibility of effective world government. Papers presented by 

L. Wirth, M. Mead, K. E. Boulding, R. C. Angell, H. D. Lasswell, P. B. Potter, with 
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discussion, at the Twenty-third Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Founda- 
tion, Highland Park, IlL, March, 1947. 


Balances of payments 1939-1945. U.N. pub. 1947, 11, 1. (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Internat. Docs. Svce, 1948. Pp. 207. $2.50.) 


Le continent américain et le déséquilibre mondial. Study of the Centre d'Etudes de 
Politique Etrangère, (Paris: Lib. Marcel Riviere. 1948. Pp. 227. 280 fr.) 
A volume composed of contributions by M. Apchié, C. Bettelheim, P. W. Bidwell, 
W. Diebold, L. Buquet, M. Byé, M. A. Kriz, R. Marjolin, J. Piel, and J. Weiler. 


Foreign transactions of the DH S. governmenit—basic data through June 30, 1948. (Wash- 
ington: Dept. of Commerce Off. of Bus. Econ. 1948. Pp. xiii, 30, A-118.) 


International approaches to problems of undeveloped areas. Papers presented at the Round 
Table on Undeveloped Areas, 1947 annual conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
Nov, 19-20, 1947. (New York: Milbank Memorial Fund. 1948. Pp. 76, 25¢.) 


Major problems of United States foreign policy 1948-49—a study guide. (Washington: 
Brookings Institution. 1948, Pp. ix, 246. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $3.) 


Note on balance of payments statistics. Report drawn up by the Sub-Committee on Bal- 
ance of Payments Statistics of the League of Nations Committee of Statistical Experts. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. 26. 25¢.) 


Operation of the trade agreements program, July 1934 to April 1948. Prepared by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission in conformity with Executive Order, issued Feb. 25, 1947. 
(Washington: U. S. Tariff Commission. 1948.) 


The relation. between international affairs and the traditional American scene. Papers read 
at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Society, April 22-23, 1948, the 
1948 Penrose memorial lecture, and other papers. (Philadelphia: Am. Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1948. Pp. 113. $1.) 


Report-—-Ninth International Conference of American States, Bogotá, Colombia, March 
30-May 2, 1948. Pub. 3263. (Washington: Dept. of State. 1948, Pp. v, 317.) 


Selected publications and materials relating to American foreign policy, October, 1948. 
Pub. 3304, (Washington: Dept. of State. 1948. Pp. iv, 26.) 


United States relations with international organizations. Pt. 2, A survey of the legislative 
activities of the Eightieth Congress. Report of the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, pursuant to Pub. Law. 601, 
79th Cong., Oct. 7, 1948. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 74.) 


Business Administration 


BAER, J. B. and Saxon, O. G. Commodity exchanges and futures trading—principles and 
operating methuds, (New York: Harper. 1949. Pp. xii, 324. $5.) 
Published in a smaller edition in 1929 under the title Commodity Exchanges, by 
J. B. Baer and G. P. Woodruff. 


Cocuran, T. C. The Pabst Brewing Company—the history of an American business. Bus. 
hist. ser. no. 1. (New York: New York Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 451. $5.) 


Coon, J. W. The management of marketing costs, (Boston: Harvard Univ. Grad. 
Schoul of Bus. Admin. 1948. Pp. 176. $2.50.) 


Gem, J. E. Practical production planning and control. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1948. Pp. 60.) 


Levy, H. The shops of Britain: a study of retail distribution, (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1948. Pp. 253. $4.50.) 
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Merritt, H. F., editor. The responsibilities of business leadership. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. 108. $2.50.) 


Metsce, J. C. Manufacturing control through standard costs. (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 1948. Pp. 64.) 


Newtovs, G. H. Consolidated statements: including mergers and consolidations, (Boston: 
Heath & Co. 1948. Pp. 412. $7.) 


Sevin, C. H. How manufacturers reduce their distribution costs. Dept. of Commerce econ. 
ser. no, 72. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. vii, 151. 35¢.) 


TRUNDLE, G. T., Jr., and Pecx, S., A., editors. Managerial control of business. Contributing 
editors, W. E. Savage, R. C. Trundle, R. P. Brooks, H. L. Wood, C. A. Hyre, C. O. Mal- 
pas, and A. Dangler, Jr. (New York: Wiley. London: Chapman and Hal, 1948. Pp. 
viii, 408. $5.) 

Contains sections on analyzing the company operation, general management problems, 
sales management, manufacturing and industrial relations. 


Availability of long-term credit for small business—hearings, 80th Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 
18, March 15-June 10, 1948, before House Select Committee on Small Business. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1948, Pp. iv, 353. 55¢.) 

Cost problems of today and tomorrow: the price level, break-even points, standard costs, 
sales forecasting and distribution costs. Proceedings of the 29th International Cost Con- 
ference of the National Association of Cost Accountants, June, 1948. SES York: Nat. 
Assoc. of Cost Accountants, 1948. Pp. vi. 178.) 

New concepts in market management. Marketing ser. no. 72, (New York: Am, Manage- 
ment Assoc, 1948. Pp. 27. 50¢.) 

Report of the Twentieth Boston Conference on Distribution,, 1948. Sponsored by the 
Retail Trade Board of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. (Boston: Boston Conf. on 
Distribution. 1948. Pp. 93.) 

Trade association opportunities in marketing research. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1948. 
Pp. 79. 25¢.) i 


Industrial Organization and Markets; 
Public Regulation of Business 
Duncan, D. J. Trade association management—textbook for trade association management 
curriculum. Rev. ed. (Chicago: Nat. Institute for Commercial and Trade Organization 
Executives. 1948. Pp. 190.) 
Corron, B. The war lords of Washington. (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1948. Pp. 313.) 
Cower, J. W. Federal regulation of insurance. (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Bur. of Bus. 
Research and Service. Pp. 89. $1.10.) 


Evans, G. H., Jr. Business incorporations in the United States 1800-1943. (New York: 
Nat. Bur. Econ. Research. 1948. Pp. viii, 184. $6.) 
Primarily a statistical study of the number, character and size of incorporations. 


Kaptan, A. D. H. Small business: its place and problems. CED research stud. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1948. Pp. xiv, 281. $3.25.) 


LOEVINGER, L. The law of free enterprise; how to recognize and maintain the American 
economic system. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1949. Pp. 442. $5.) 


Noursk, E. G. Economic implications of military preparedness, Address before the Nat. 
Military Establishment Joint Orientation Conference, Nov. 10, 1948. (Washington: Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 1948. Pp. 11.) 


Orp, L. C. Politics and poverty. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 1948. Pp. 188. $3.) 
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Scorr, C. C., compiler and editor. Petroleum industry committees in World War U, Dis- 
trict V, 1941-46. (San Francisco: Petroleum Industries Committee. 1947. Pp. 351.) 


Tomson, C. A. H. Overseas information service of the United States government. (Wash- 
ington: Brookings Institution, 1948. Pp. xii, 397. $4.) 


Ware, L. D. Introduction to the study of public administration. 3d ed. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1948. Pp. xvi, 612. $5.75.) 


American economic and business policies. Proceedings of a series of forums, 1945 and 1946. 
(New Wilmington, Pa.: Economic and Business Foundation. 1948. Pp. 328. $5.) 


Decisions of Commissioner of Patents and of the United States Courts in patent and trade- 
mark cases. Compiled from volumes 594 to 605 of the Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent 
Office during the year 1947. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 577. $1.85.) 


The disposal of the aluminum plants, Case stud. no. 1 of the Committee on Public Adminis- 
tration Cases, sponsored by Harvard, Syracuse, Cornell, afid Princeton Universities. 
(Washington: Committee on Pub, Admin. Cases. 1948. Pp. 86.) 


Proceedings of the 8th International Congress for Scientific Management, Stockholm, 1947. 
(Stockholm: Internat. Congress for Scientific Management. 1948. Pp. 746.) 


Report of Federal Trade Commission on international steel cartels. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1948. Pp. 115. 25¢.) 


The Truman program: addresses and messages by Harry S. Truman. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 1948. Pp. x, 261, $2.95.) 


Public Utilities; Transportation; Communications 


Bonn, F. A. Public regulation in action; a study of the experience of a Michigan gas com- 
pany, Govt. stud. no. 17. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press. 1948. Pp. 221: $1.33.) 


, FREDERICK, J. H. Airport management. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1949. Pp. xv, 316. $4.) 


GREEN, C. J. An analysis of the real cost of TVA power. (Washington: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S, 1948. Pp. 91.) 
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NOTES 


The following have been appointed members of the American Economic Association 
nominating committee for the current year: Simeon E. Leland, Northwestern University 
Chairman, James K. Hall, University of Washington, Margaret G. Reid, University of 
Ilinois, Lloyd G. Reynolds, Yale University, Edward C. Simmons, Duke University, and 
Wolfgang F. Stolper, Swarthmore College. The chairman of this committee would ap- 
preciate receiving any suggestions for officers for next year as soon as possible. 

The Sixty-second Annual Meeting will be held in New York City, December 27-30, 1949, 
with headquarters at Hotel Commodore. President Howard S. Ellis, of the University 
of California, would be glad to have suggestions from the members of the Association with 
regard to subjects for the program and persons qualified to present them. 


Books AND JOURNALS FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMISTS 


Miss Mabel Newcomer, chairman of the Committee for Providing Aid to European 
Scholars, reports that there are many unsatisfied requests for books and copies of economic 
journals by libraries and universities. She requests that members of the Association make 
further contributions of books and journals as soon as possible. They should be sent to her, 
Department of Economics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Necrology 


Bernardo Cevallos, Date not known. 

Fred E. Clark, November 26, 1948. 

Bert C. Fuller, March 29, 1948. 

William A. Frame, December 21, 1948. 
Charles W. Gerstenberg, September 15, 1948. 
Thomas W. Lamont, February 2, 1948. 
James McC. Mitchell, October 14, 1948. 
Gerald Morgan, October 13, 1948. 

Homer N. Sweet, May 18, 1948. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Charles W. Anrod has been appointed associate professor of economics at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois. 
y Frederick C. Armstrong has been appointed instructor in economics at Michigan State 
College. 


Henry B. Arthur has resumed his duties as economist with Swift and Company after 
having served as chief of the Office of Program Review and Recovery Progress in the 
' Paris office of the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
L. Jay Atkinson was appointed lecturer in economics for the winter term at George 
Washington University. 
Mary Lee Bodwell has been appointed assistant professor of agricultural economics at 
“Michigan State College. 
Arend E. Per has been promoted from associate professor to professor of commerce at 
the University of Pittsburgh, 
Leon A. Bosch has been promoted to professor of business administration in the 
School of Commerce, Northwestern University. 
. M. Bronfenbrenner, of the University of Wisconsin, has been awarded a World Area 
Training Fellowship by the Social Science Research Council for study of postwar recon- 
l ng in Japan and plans to spend the academic year 1949-50 engaged in field work in 
apan. 
Robert E. Carmody is an instructor in economics at Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, 
Charles F. Carson was appointed professorial lecturer in economics for the winter 
term at George Washington University. 


~ 
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D. R. Cawthorne was appointed head of the department of economics at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, effective September, 1948. 


Gabriel’ E Cazell, formerly of American University, is now professor of economics at 
Kalamazoo College. 


John M. Clark, of Columbia University, was awarded the degree of Doctor, honoris causa, 
by the University of Paris in November, 1948. 


Richard M. Clewett has been appointed assistant professor of marketing in the School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University. 


Erwin B. Cochran has been advanced in rank from assistant professor to associate 
professor of accounting at Baldwin-Wallace College. 


Camille W. Cook has been appointed instructor in business law in the department of 
economics and business administration at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Morris A. Copeland has resigned from the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and returned to teaching at Cornell University as professor of economics. 


Richard Donham has resumed teaching as professor of business administration in the 
School of Commerce, Northwestern University, after several years of business. 


James S. Earley, professor of economics at the University of Wisconsin, has been granted 
leave of absence for the current semester. 


Clarence W. Fackler, professor of accounting at the School of Commerce, Accounts and , 
Finance, has been promoted to assistant dean of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, New York University. 

W. A. Flinn has been appointed instructor in economics in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Emory University. 

Dascomb R. Forbush has been appointed assistant professor of business economics in 
the School of Commerce, Northwestern University. 

Charles D. Forrest has been appointed assistant professor of advertising in the School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University. 

Harold G. Fraine has resigned as assistant director of research for the Joint Committee 
on Investment Research of the American Life Convention and Life Insurance Association 
of America to accept a position as professor of commerce in the School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Walter Froehlich has been promoted from associate professor to professor of economics 
in the College of Business Administration in the Graduate School, Marquette University. 

Frank H. Gane has been promoted to associate professor of finance in the School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University. 

Paul R. Gawthrop has been appointed instructor in econumics in the department of 
economics and business administration, Marietta College. 

Roy E. Geeting is now teaching in the department of economics, University of Tampa. 

Milton Gilbert is on leave from the Department of Commerce to serve as director of 
the research and budget department of the American-Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
in Paris, 

Joseph M. Gillman is associate professor of economics and business administration, and 
head of the department of economics at Suffolk University. 

Melvin L. Greenhut has joined the staff of the department of economics and business 
administration, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, as assistant professor of finance. 

Gertrude Grodski has been appointed assistant professor of ecunomics at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Cyril Haas has been appointed lecturer in economics at the University of Miami. 

Kenneth B. Haas has been appointed professor of marketing "at Loyola University, 
Chicago. 

William Haber has resumed teaching at the University of Michigan after a year’s 
service as special adviser on displaced persons to General Lucius Clay. 
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Jean C. Halterman has been appointed instructor in business organization and manage- 
ment in the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska. 


Abram L, Harris, of Howard University, has become associate professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago. 


O. E. Heskin has returned to the University of Florida as head of the department of 
economics. 


Hans Heymann has been appointed visiting professor of economics and foreign affairs 
at the University of Illinois for the current academic year. 


Paul L. Howell has resigned from the School of Commerce, Northwestern University, 
to accept an associate professorship in finance at the School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, New York University. 


E. Jay Howenstine, formerly economist in the Office of Historian, UNRRA, has been ap- 
pointed member of the economic section of the International Labour Office, Geneva. 


H. J. Hudek, formerly of Iowa State College, has been appointed associate professor of 
economics at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Holland Hunter has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Haverford 
College. l 


George B. Hurff has joined the staff of the University of Florida as research economist 
‘and associate professor in the bureau of economic and business research. 


Leonid Hurwicz has returned to Iowa State College after spending a year with the 
Economic Commission for Europe of the United Nations, at Geneva, Switzerland. 


Nathaniel Jackendoff, formerly of the University of Illinois, has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics at Washington and Jefferson College. 


George Jaszi was appointed lecturer in economics for. the winter term at George Wash- 
ington University. 

Eliot Jones, of Stanford University, is visiting professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington during the spring quarter. 


Jacob J. Kaplan has resigned from the Department of State to become a research 
associate, Institute of International Studies, Yale University. 


Harold Kelso has been appointed professorial lecturer in business administration at 
George Washington University. 


Willys R. Knight has been promoted to assistant professor of agricultural economics 
at Michigan State College. 


Robert J. Lampman is assistant professor of economics at the University of Washington. 
H. David Maloney has been appointed instructor in economics at DePauw University. 


Daniel Marx has been granted a leave of absence from Dartmouth College to serve 
with the Economic Cooperation Administration in Paris. 


C. Arnold Matthews has been appointed assistant professor of finance at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Donald? J. May is on leave from Emory University to continue his graduate work at 
the University of Chicago. 


E. M. McCracken has recently been appointed controller of the University of Miami, 
Florida, 


John B. McFerrin has been appointed head of the newly organized department of busi- 
ness organization and operation at the University of Florida. 


Erskine W. McKinley, formerly of Birmingham-Southern College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Stewart Y. McMullen has been promoted to professor of accounting in the School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University. 


Herman L. Meyers was appointed lecturer in economics for the winter term at George 
Washington University. 
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T. A. Mogilnitsky has been appointed chairman of the department of economics at 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


Grady L. Mullennix bas been appointed instructor in economics at the University of 
Texas for the current academic year. 


Grover A. J. Noetzel, professor of economics at the University of Miami, Florida, has 
been appointed dean of the School of Business Administration. 

Hugh Norton has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of Maryland. 

Drakon B. Qdom has been appointed instructor in accounting at the University of 
Florida. 

Vincent A. Perry, formerly of New York University, has been appointed instructor in 
finance at Lehigh University. 


J. Marvin Peterson has resigned from Miami University to accept a position with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

George S. Petras is an instructor in economics in the College of Business eo 
of the University of Georgia. 

Earl Phillips has joined the faculty of the School of Business Administration, Emory 
University, as instructor in business law. 

Ronald M. Reifler has been appointed instructor in economics and statistics at Clare- 
mont Men’s College. : 


Edward E. Rennhack has been appointed instructor in accounting in the School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University. 


L. P. Rice has resumed his SE at Dartmouth College after a semester’s leave of 
“absence. GC 


Merrill J. Roberts has been appointed assistant professor of transportation and economics 
at the University of Florida. 

Orville W. Roberts has been appointed professor of industrial management in the School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University. 

Ned H. Scott has been promoted from teaching assistant to instructor in accounting 
at the University of Florida. 


Stanley J. Seimer has been appointed instructor in industrial management in the School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University. 


William B. Seiniger has been appointed lecturer in business organization in the School 
of Business Administration of the University of Buffalo. ; 

Shou Shan Pu was a lecturer in economics at Michigan State College during the summer 
and fall quarters of 1948, 

Louis Shere has been appointed professor of economics and director of tax research 
in the department of economics, Indiana University. 

Emil G. Spitzer, of the International Monetary Fund, has been appointed lecturer in 
economics at the Catholic University of America. 

John S. Spratt, on leave of absence frum Southern Methodist University, has been 
appointed instructor in economics at the University of Texas for the current academic year. 

Robert M. Strahl has resigned from the University of Nebraska to accept an appoint- 
ment as associate professor of marketing at the University of Tennessee. , 

George W. Summerhill, formerly comptroller of Baylor University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of accounting at the University of Florida. 

Robert P. Terrill has left his post as adviser on commercial policy in the Department 
of State to serve as deputy counselor of embassy, economic affairs, in Paris, 

Carey C. Thompson is on leave from the University of Texas to pursue graduate work at 
the University of North Carolina. 


E. T. Towne has retired from duty as a member of the faculty and as dean of the 
School of Commerce, University of North Dakota. 
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Myron H. Umbreit has been promoted to professor of economics in the School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University. 

R. Miller Upton has been promoted to assistant professor of finance in the School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University. 

Edward T. P. Watson has been appointed assistant professor of business administration 
in the School of Commerce, Northwestern University. 

Murray L. Weidenbaum has been appointed research economist in the Department of 
Labor of the State of New York. 

Lawrence W. Witt has been promoted to professor of economics at Michigan State 
College. 

John A. Wolfard has been appointed associate professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, 
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VACANCIES AND APPLICATIONS 


The Association is glad to render service to applicants who wish to make known 
their availability for positions-in the field of economics and to administrative 
officers of colleges and universities and to others who are seeking to fill vacancies. 

The officers of the Association take no responsibility for making a selection among 
the applicants or following up the results. The Secretary's Office will merely afford 
a central point for clearing inquiries; and the Review will publish in this section brief 
descriptions of vacancies announced and of applications made. It is optional with 
Ga submitting such announcements to publish name and address or to use a key 
number. 

Communications should be addressed to: The Secretary, American Economic As- 
sociation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Vacancies 


Money and credit, corporation finance, statistics: Wanted by an Eastern university, 
man with Ph.D. or doctoral requirements substantially completed, with specialization 
in these fields. Rank and salary dependent upon applicant's qualifications. P135 


International economics, principles, statistics: Wanted, by a well-established Eastern 
men’s liberal arts college, a teacher for international economics, principles, and 
statistics. To start in September, 1949. Opening is for instructor with salary range 
of $2,600 to $3,000 or for assistant professor from $3,100 to $3,700. Master's degree 
needed for instructorship. Doctorate or near doctorate plus some successful teaching 

experience for assistant professorship. We P136 


à Economists Available for Positions 


Economie principles, public finance, corporate control, banking, investments, and 
accounting: Man, married, 44, Ph.D., University of Missouri. Sixteen years of 
successful college teaching; business experience in banking and production work; 
lieutenant commander, U.S.N.R. Now chairman of social science division and pro- 
fessor of economics in medium-sized, state-supported college. Prefers straight teaching 
position but would consider combination of teaching-administration work; salary 
and rank commensurate ‘with responsibilities of the job; prefers Middlewest or West 
Coast location. Available in September, 1949. E156 


Theory, money, cycles, integrated courses: Man, 39, Ph.D, Thirteen years of broad 
teaching experience, including management courses and some history as well as 
economics; some experience as an administrator and as a research consultant. Pub- 
lished articles; book to be published soon. E180 


Economic principles, labor economics, money and banking, public finance and eco- 
nomic history: Man, 34, married, completing doctoral dissertation. Government 
economist and teaching experience in courses listed; now head of department in 
Eastern college. r E214 


_ History of economic thought, labor economics, marketing, principles of economics, 
world trade, industrial management: Man, 30, married, Litt.M. in Economics, work- 
ing toward Ph.D. Three years of teaching subjects listed above in small Midwestern 
college; now head of school of business administration, rank of associate professor. 
Available in September, 1949. E225 


Labor (economics, problems, law), economic theory, American economic history, 
business cycles, statistics: Man, 28, married, M.A., now working on Ph.D. disser- 
tation at Columbia University. One year teaching at major college in New York; 3 
years of executive experience in government industrial relations research and labor 
disputes settlement; 2 years of government administration and research in war 
materials procurement; sometime assistant in economics at leading university; research 
aide in labor relations for national business magazine. Available in June, 1949. E232 


Economics and business administration: Man, 45, M.A., near Ph.D. Major field 
marketing but has taught a wide range of economic and business subjects; 17 years 
of college and university teaching, much of this time as head of departments of 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Economic Theory; General Economics 


ALLAIS, Economie et Intérêt, by A. G. Papandreou `... 751 
BoutpinG, Economic Analysis, by T, Scitovszky .... cc cece cece ccc ccc cceeeccues 754 
von STACKELBERG, Grundlagen der Theoretischen Volkswirtschaftslehre, by A. 
SCHWELZEE gw erenn vase ne ts Magen Reeder a ae AEDES TS a a Se a a 756 
Amonn, Grundzuege der Theoretischen Nationaloekonomie, by A. Schweitzer ..... 760 


Economic History; National Economies 


GULICK, Austria from Habsburg to Hitler, by W. Galenson ..........-eceececeers 761 
Sprece., The Brazilian Economy, by R. J. Alexander ... 0... cece cece cece cece seees 765 
Doss, Studies in the Development of Capitalism, by S. B. Clough ...............4. 768 
MAYNARD, Russia in Flux, by A. Bergson `... sasa 209 
DE Roover, Money, Banking and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges, by R. S. Smith ...... 771 
Morazé, Trois Essais sur Histoire et Culture, by W. O. Clough ...........-.000eeee 772 


Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


SLICHTER, The American Economy, by C. D. Hyson ........00ccc cece cc eceeceunes 773 
Havex, Individualism and Economic Order, by F. D Graham ...........ccceeeee 775 


Business Fluctuations; Prices 


Burns and MITCHELL, Measuring Business Cycles, by R. F. Berner and R. C. Epstein 777 
Kino, The Keys to Prosperity, by R. A. Gordon ....... cece eee e eee te cence eneees 782 


Business Finance; Investments and Security Markets; Insurance 
jJome, Corporation Finance, by J. I. Bogen .......... Go kines Me 784 


Public Finance 


LinpHoLm, Introduction to Fiscal Policy, by K. E. Poole .............cce eee cees 785 
Diererten and Rist, The Monetary Problem of France, by M. A. Kriz .......... 787 
Foa, Monetary Reconstruction in Italy, by M. A Kriz wo... cee cece cece eee eens 790 
Wirners, Public Finance, by R. G. Blakey ee 792 
CARLSON, British Block Grants and Central Local Finance, by U. K. Hicks TTT 794 


International Economics 


Harris, Foreign Economic Policy for the United States, by C, Wilcox ............. 797 
Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1948-49—-A Study Guide, by H. C. 
e eebe cme ie Ae Eee he meee EE EE 800 
Kaun, Great Britain in the World Economy, by W. A. Brown, Te, 803 
Prerroux, Le Plan Marshall; Livy-Jacquemin, Grandeur ou Décadence du Plan Mar- 
skall by C. Pi Kindlebercer: EE 805 


Business Administration 


Pruititres and Duncan, Marketing: Principles and Methods; Converse and Jones, 
‘Introduction to Marketing, by E R. Hawkins ........ 0.000000 eee e cece eecvees 806 
Froman, Introduction to Business, by R. J. Bullock `... 807 


Industrial Organization and Markets; Public Regulation of Business 
Kapran, Small Business: Its Place and Problems, by J. M. Blair ...............0.. 809 


FRANCK, editor, Problems in Price Control: Pt. I, Harris, Stabilization Subsidies, 
1942-46; Pt. II, Ritz, Wartime Subsidies and Food Price Stabilization, by M. S. 


Ordon WEE EE 813 
Coox, The Marketing of Surplus. War Property, by J. J. Kaufman .............--- 814 
Public Utilities; Transportation; Communications 
Electric Power and Government Policy, by E. W. Clemens ..........ecce eee enes 817 
CHERINGTON, The Regulation of Railroad Abandonments, by J. F. Due .........- 820 


Land Economics; Agricultural Economics; Economic Geography 


Voct, Road to Survival; Osporn, Our Plundered Planet, by J. L. Fisher .......... 822 
WAITE and ‘I'RELOGAN, Introduction to Agricultural Prices, by H. M. Southworth... 825 
Labor 
DANKERT, Contemporary Unionism in the United States, by P. Taft ...........56. 826 
WoLMan, Industry-wide Bargaining, by H. P Underhill ............. 00.000 ee eee R27 


Dope: Weres- ae Ke tte Lester tere dE e SE sade ewes 829 


. WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 
= President of the American Economic Association in 1924 


A memorial by Frederick C..Mills will be found at page 730. | 


Number 26 of a series of photographs of past presidents of the Association. 
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A CRITICISM OF THE HAVANA CHARTER 


By Sir Husert HENDERSON* 


In their bulk and mass, the International Trade Charter and the 
Organization which is to administer it resemble a mountain rather 
than a mouse. Yet the significance and value of what has been achieved 
with such prolonged and expensive toil are far from clear. The basic 
principles which the Charter was originally intended to express and 
to enforce are wrapped up and swaddled in thick layers of exceptions 
and saving clauses, through which it may be hard for them to pene- 
trate. Nor, speaking generally, is it possible to blame those who have 
insisted on the exceptions and saving clauses. The basic principles, it 
is increasingly manifest, could not possibly be applied immediately. 
Accordingly, the prevailing disposition among supporters of the Charter 
is apparently to stress its negative value as a restraint. Progress to- 
wards the goal of a nondiscriminatory, freely working international 
economy cannot, it is reluctantly conceded, be made just now; it may 
even be necessary to acquiesce in various movements in the opposite 
direction. But such retrograde movements must be carefully controlled 
and kept within the limits which circumstances really justify. This, 
it is claimed, is a function of great importance; and for it the Inter- 
national Trade Charter and the Organization are supposed to be well 
contrived. 

This is so modest a claim that it may seem ungracious to question it. 
Yet I feel obliged to record my fear that the Charter may do more 
harm than good and may prove more of a hindrance than a help to 
the creation of a healthy international economy. The harm, it is true, 
may not be very great, and will mostly be of a less immediately tangible 
sort than there was once reason to apprehend. Countries to which im- 
port restrictions are indispensable in order to correct a large deficit 
in their balance of payments will not be debarred from effective action 
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by their Charter undertakings. For these and many other contingencies, 
the exceptions and saving clauses make what should be adequate, 
though by no means wholly satisfactory, provision. 

None the less, the question is pertinent whether the basic principles 
of the Charter are really sound and wise. Is the present difficulty of 
applying them only a transient one? Or does it spring from the fact 
that these principles are fundamentally ill-suited to the conditions and 
problems of the modern world? If the latter is true, the consequences 
of proclaiming them as the goal of policy are bound to be unfortunate. 
At the least, we must expect disillusionment, cynicism, a sense of 
frustration and considerable prejudice to the idea of international co- 
operation. On unfavourable hypotheses, there are more serious dangers 
to be feared in the years that lie ahead—friction and recrimination, 
charges of bad faith on the one hand, and undue interference on the 
other, bedevilling the relations between friendly countries and Anglo- 
American relations in particular. 


The Principles of the Charter 


Certainly, if such risks are to be avoided, it seems to me important 
that what I have called the basic principles of the Charter should be 
discussed far more freely, critically and objectively than has been 
customary hitherto. In the lengthy process of semi-official exchanges 
and fully official conferences which preceded the signing of the Final 
Act at Havana, discussion of these principles upon their merits played 
no part. They were a chose jugée. The principal governments concerned 
were already committed to them by the terms of the various Mutual 
Aid Agreements. It was only the manner in which they should be 
applied that was still open to argument. 

The course of public discussion has been much affected by the same 
inhibition. British opinion especially has been influenced by a desire 
to avoid the impropriety of seeming to challenge principles to which 
we are committed. This reluctance is increased by considerable uncer- 

~tainty and confusion upon the merits of the case. On the one hand, 
the principles in question do not seem to square with the policies which 
it is necessary to pursue. On the other hand, they are in full accord 
with a long established national tradition which still makes a wide 
appeal. 

Confusion is indeed the chief characteristic of such discussion of 
the principles as has taken place. It is remarkable how seldom the 
arguments of the disputants seem to meet. This reflects, in my opinion, 
a deep confusion of thought in the principles themselves. Desirable 
aims are mixed up in them with false inferences and unwise behests; 
and I think it of real importance to try to disentangle them. The de- 
sirable aims may be formulated as follows: (a) a large and eXpanding 
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volume of international trade, which will permit the fullest possible 
realization of the advantages of an international division of labour; 
(b) as a condition of the foregoing, the utmost practicable scope for 
the processes of triangular or multi-angular trade and payment; (c) 
commercial policies which satisfy the desire for equity and fair-dealing 
between nations. | 

To these aims all sections of British opinion subscribe wholeheartedly 
and without reserve. It is a’commonplace that Britain is far more 
vitally dependent on imports than any other country of comparable 
size. The ampler the dimensions of world trade as a whole the easier 
are we likely to find it to maintain the large external trade that is 
essential to us. We certainly desire conditions under which we can use 
exports to one market to defray imports from another, and thus avoid 
the need for a precise balancing of accounts with each country with 
which we trade. No country has better reason than Great Britain to 
fear the spread of “autarkic” ideas throughout the world, or to wel- 
come the establishment of a code of international good behavior 
which would restrain arbitrary self-regarding acts of national policy 
injurious to the interests of others. 

It may seem only a short step from these propositions to the prin- 
ciples of the Havana Charter, which may be summarized thus: 

1. Non-discrimination; 

2. Reduction of tariffs on the basis of reciprocal concessions; 

3. Subject to a long series of reservations, the outlawry of import 
restrictions; to which should be added, though it appertains strictly to 
Bretton Woods, rather than Havana: 

4. Free convertibility of currencies. 

At first sight, admittedly, these seem appropriate means for achiev- 
ing the accepted ends. How can international trade be enlarged unless 
trade barriers are reduced? Are not import prohibitions and restric- 
tions usually the most drastic type of trade impediment, and. the 
one which lends itself most readily to abuse by high-handed applica- 
' tion? How can triangular trade be developed without facilities for 
exchanging one currency for another? What causes more ill-feeling 
or conflicts more obviously with the instinct of fair-play than dis- 
criminatory treatment? Surely, then, the Havana principles are proper 
ones to proclaim and press, provided that the detailed obligations 
make due allowance for the difficulties of applying them. All this is 
plausible, undoubtedly, but in my view it is seriously misleading. 

_It is misleading because the list of desiderata given above is incom- 
plete. This list omits equilibrium in the balance of payments. The un- 
happy international economic story of the interwar period, the scarcely 
more promising experience of the last few years, both show that this 
is a requirement of paramount importance. Nor is it one which is ade- 
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quately met by the technique of escape clauses and exceptional provi- 
sions. Disequilibrium in the balance of payments is the central problem 
of modern international economics. No expansion of international trade 
can be soundly based, nor, therefore, can it prove enduring, unless this 
far-reaching disequilibrium has been overcome. This is indeed the chief 
task that confronts international economic statesmanship today, as also 
European statesmanship and the national statesmanship of many 
countries. It is a task, moreover, which calls pre-eminently for construc- 
tive action. 


Non-Discrimination 


There could be no more impressive recognition of this truth-than 
that contained in the Marshall Plan. The central features of this plan 
are, first, the generous provision of dollar aid over a limited period 
` of years, and second, the promotion of greater economic cooperation 
between the countries of Europe. The latter objective comprises in 
its turn two elements: appropriate financial arrangements, including 
aid from the relatively strong to the relatively weak, and the develop- 
ment of intra~-European trade. Now this last policy embodies a prin- 
ciple which is very different from that of nondiscrimination. In effect, 
- the Marshall plan says to the embarrassed countries of Europe: “You 
are finding it difficult to buy all the things you need from the United 
States. Well, we are prepared to help you for a time, in so far as you 
really need our help. But you must reduce your calls on us to a mini- 
= mum. In particular, you must not look to the United States for sup- 
plies which you might obtain from one another without much: diff- 
culty.” On the other hand, the principle of nondiscrimination says in 
effect: “You must not buy from one another (unless indeed you go so 
far as to form a Customs Union) goods that you might obtain from 
the United States or elsewhere at a slightly cheaper price.” 

There is a contradiction here which seems to me more fundamental 
and more significant than is commonly admitted. It is true, of course, 
that the Havana Charter virtually exempts countries which are in 
serious balance-of-payments difficulties from the restraints of the non- 
discriminatory obligation, so long as these difficulties remain. And it 
can be argued without any logical incoherence that this obligation will 
become appropriate and desirable under “normal” conditions, when 
these difficulties are supposed to have disappeared. But it is precisely 
this sharp distinction between the exceptional and the normal which 
is fundamentally unreal. The restoration of basic equilibrium in the 
international balance of payments is no mere passing problem of the 
transition from war to peace. It is a long-term, large-scale task. Actual 
balance-of-payments deficits must, it is true, be eliminated, willy-nilly, 
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fairly soon; and disagreeable measures, including drastic import pro-- 
grammes and discriminatory trade arrangements may be needed in many 
countries for this purpose. But it may be no less necessary to retain such 
measures, however modified, for many succeeding years, to prevent | 
these deficits from reappearing. 

Again, it is true that by forming a Customs Union or free-trade area, 
or by making an “interim agreement” designed to lead to either of 
these things, European countries can obtain leave to discriminate 
permanently in favour of each other. In thus distinguishing between 
Customs Unions and preferences, the Havana Charter is, ef course, in 
full accord with tradition; the same distinction used to be recognized 
in the application of the old-fashioned most-favoured-nation clause. 
The justice of this distinction has, however, long been doubtful. The 
members of a Customs Union discriminate much more decidedly in 
favour of each other, as against the outside world, than do the parties 
to a preferential trade arrangement. It is far from clear why it should 
be equitable and praiseworthy to practise discrimination in an extreme 
degree, but inequitable and reprehensible to practise it in a moderate 
degree. The distinction may be defended by various arguments resting 
on the plane of practical convenience, but its ethical basis is not easy 
to discern. 

It is a distinction, moreover, which does not fit modern problems 
. and modern facts. Benelux notwithstanding, a genuine Customs Union, 
in the sense in which the term has been understood in the past, is quite 
impracticable in the Europe of today. In many countries, import 
policy has now become, and is likely to remain, one of the main and 
most vital functions of government. In Great Britain, for example, 
the standard of living that can be enjoyed immediately, and on the 
other hand, the prospect of overcoming our balance-of-payments diff- 
culties and maintaining our monetary reserves depend very largely 
on the rate of expenditure on imports of different commodities from 
different sources; and this is regulated by our governmental import 
programmes. This is not a function which the British government 
could allow to pass outside its effective control. Nor, I suggest, could 
the government of any other country which is faced with similar diffi- 
culties, and which intends to keep any substantial measure of inde- 
pendence. The idea of forming an effective free-trade area, with a 
uniform treatment of imports from countries outside it, is only really 
feasible between countries that are prepared to unite politically, and 
to unite, not in a loose federation, but under a highly centralized form 
of government. | 

This truth, however, is not yet as manifest as I believe it will 
become. Although any full Customs Union is clearly impracticable in 
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Europe for the time being, it is easy to cherish illusions that the 
obstacles may eventually be surmounted. It might even be possible, 
though in practice it would not be easy, to make early progress in 
adjusting tariff rates towards the requirements of a Customs Union, 
and to lean more heavily for the essential work of regulating imports 
on quantitative restrictions, assumed to be an emergency expedient. 
It may well be, therefore, that the Charter will serve to stimulate 
arrangements claiming to be “interim agreements” within the meaning 
of Article 44. In considering whether such claims are justified, the 
Organization will presumably- adopt extremely tolerant standards, 
under the influence of the prevalent idea that any arrangements of this 
type represent a desirable development conducive to the general cause 
of European unity. 

For my part, I doubt whether this idea is justified. It is certainly 
of the utmost importance to develop intra-European trade and to 
secure a “closer integration” between the economies of different Euro- 
pean countries. But it is premature to suppose that we know today 
at all precisely how these ends can best be served. Arrangements that 

are really helpful must be highly flexible. To try to force them within 
- the framework of a project for a Customs Union may well prove pro- 
foundly unwise. It may lead to subsequent deadlock and breakdown, 
injurious to the larger cause, which might have been forwarded by 
less ambitious arrangements. It is almost certain to involve an immense 
amount of make-believe and casuistry, corrupting to those who take 
part in it, and exasperating to others. Indeed, if any “interim arrange- 
ments” are approved, and a serious attempt is made to enforce the 
nondiscrimination rule elsewhere, countries which find themselves ham- 
_pered by it will have good reason to complain that the dice are loaded 
against them. 

Here I may observe that in British eyes the dice of the nondiscrimina- 
- tion rule seem already to be loaded against the preferential system of 
the British Commonwealth. A Customs Union between Great Britain 
and the Dominions is clearly impracticable; and no “interim agree- 
ment” could be made between them purporting to lead to this. But 
that is not all. Article 15 permits, subject to certain conditions, the 
establishment of new tariff preferences between countries which “are 
contiguous one with another” or which “belong to the same economic 
region.” No such possibility is open to the countries of the Common- 
wealth which are separated by the oceans. Here the Havana Charter 
departs from tradition; for preferences between countries belonging 
to the same political system (and after all the British Commonwealth, 
despite the looseness of its formal structure, is an association which 
has stood the test of two world wars) were not regarded as violating 
the most-favoured-nation clause. 
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It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the reduction of tariff 
preferences within the British Commonwealth is the only consequence 
of the Charter which is definite and certain. I appreciate the strength 
of the objections of American opinion to the arrangements of the Ot- 
tawa Conference of 1933. None the less I find it difficult to understand 
what useful purpose can be served by a reduction of Imperial Prefer- 
ence in the altered circumstances of the present day. Its maintenance, 
and where desirable its extension, could do no real injury to American 
export trade; for the Commonwealth will always be ready and anxious 
to import from the United States to the full extent of the dollars it can 
earn both directly and indirectly by export to other markets. On the 
other hand, the reduction and restriction of these preferential arrange- 
ments must tend in some degree to make it more difficult. to restore 
and maintain equilibrium in the balance of payments between the 
sterling and the dollar areas. 


The Reduction of Tariffs 


I have already indicated my opinion that one of the main weak- 
nesses in the philosophy which underlies the Charter is the distorted 
perspective in which it views the problem of balance-of-payments equi- 
librium. This should be recognized as a key objective; it should be a 
~ primary purpose of economic policy, both national and international, 
to establish and maintain it; and the provisions of the Charter should 
have been largely directed to this end. In fact, the Charter treats this 
vital matter in an essentially passive way. It takes it for granted that the 
balance of payments will normally be in equilibrium, and thinks it 
sufficient to concede, almost by way of afterthought, that when coun- 
tries are threatened by serious deficits they may be allowed to indulge 
in practices which would otherwise be forbidden to them. 

This misconception vitiates the approach to the problem of reducing 
tariffs. The Charter contemplates that tariffs should be reduced by 
negotiations between particular countries, based on the principle of 
reciprocal concessions. This, of course, is the fundamental principle 
of the American Trade Agreements Act; and it is easy to understand, 
in the light of the history of the measure, supported as it has been by 
the low-tariff and criticised by the high-tariff school of thought, that 
substantial tariff reductions could not be effected at present in the 
United States on any other basis. This, however, does not alter the fact 
that the principle in question ignores the possibility of a serious 
balance-of-payments problem, and is therefore ill-fitted to serve as 
the basis of international economic policy in the world of today. 

Here again indeed there is a fundamental contradiction which is 
insufficiently appreciated. The principle of reciprocal concessions comes 
very near to saying that tariff reductions, calculated to increase Ameri- 
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can imports, can only be made in return for tariff concessions by other 
countries, calculated to increase American exports by an equivalent ` 
amount. This, in turn, comes very near to making it a sine qua non 
of tariff reductions that they should do nothing to solve the dollar 
problem or to readjust the balance of payments of the world. In prac- 
tice, doubtless, the principle will be interpreted and applied more 
reasonably. None the less, it must serve as an obstacle to the rearrange- 
ments that are urgently desirable. 

The true logic of the problem can be stated in a simple syllogism. . 
To secure a balanced international economy, it is essential that the 
United States should increase her import purchases by much more 
than she increases her export sales. Therefore she should be ready 
to reduce her import duties, although other countries may find it 
necessary to maintain and even to increase theirs. More generally, it 
should be for countries to reduce their tariffs and encourage imports, 
not in proportion to the reciprocal concessions they are able to secure, 
but in proportion to the strength of their balance-of-payments position. 
_ This, I submit, is one of the main principles on which.a wise code 

of international good behaviour should be based. Doubtless it is still 
far removed from the region of acceptability to American opinion. 
Yet the logic behind it is so strong, and is likely to be driven home 
so insistently by the lessons of events, that I am not without hopes 
that it will gradually win an increasing measure of recognition and 
acceptance in the years that lie ahead. To this process, unfortunately, 
the embodiment of the opposite principle in the Havana Charter must 
be an obstacle. 

In the meantime, it is important to note one influence which the 
treatment of tariff reductions in the Charter must be expected to 
exert. It is likely to stimulate and to prolong the use of quantitative 
import restrictions. If countries that find it necessary to curtail their 
expenditure on imports are unable to raise import duties for this pur- 
pose, they will rely increasingly on the alternative technique of quotas. 
This will be a paradoxical, and it may be a somewhat unfortunate, 
consequence. As will soon become clear, I do not personally share the 
extreme dislike of the quantitative method which forms a main element 
in the philosophy of the protagonists of the Charter. On the contrary, 
I believe that concrete or quantitative regulation is likely to play an 
important part in international economic life for a more or less in- 
definite future. For many commodities, however, imports are better - 
regulated by duties than by quotas; and it is possible that for some 
commodities a combination of the two methods would be the most 
satisfactory arrangement. It is undesirable from every point of view 
to force the use of the quantitative method. Yet this may well be an 
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unintended result of the provisions of the Charter. If so, it will be 
attributable to the false assumption that import restrictions can be 
abolished altogether at an early date. 


Quantitative Regulation, Exchange Rates and the Price System 


As it emerged finally from the Havana Conference, the Charter al- 
lows quantitative regulation in so many different forms and for so . 
many different purposes as to obscure the fact that the original in- 
tention was to prohibit the use of this method, save in the most excep- 
tional circumstances. It is under this heading more than any other 
that exceptions and escape clauses were multiplied during the long- 
drawn negotiations that preceded the Final Act; and in practice, as 
I have just suggested, the Charter may well do more to stimulate 
than to check the spread of quota restrictions. It remains true, none 
the less, that in the’ minds of those who have done most to initiate 
and to push forward the project of the Charter, a strong dislike of 
quantitative regulation, as something inconsistent with, and inimical 
to, a self-adjusting price system, has played throughout a prominent 
part. It is, I think, more useful to consider the broad issue of economic 
policy which arises than the detailed provisions of the Charter relating 
to quantitative regulation. 

The position from which I approach this question may be stated 
summarily as follows. When there are no large maladjustments that 
must be corrected, or no large readjustments that must be made, the 
economic system can be entrusted to the forces of the price system with 
the prospect of reasonably satisfactory results. But in any situation 
which calls for large-scale readjustment, it is necessary to supplement 
and sometimes to supersede these forces by more direct measures, 
consciously directed to the object which has to be attained. The forces 
of the price system are strong enough to effect small adjustments 
smoothly; but when the work they have to do is large, they are apt 
to prove clumsy, wasteful and ineffective. 

As a special case of this general rule, countries in balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties must use the direct method of quantitative regulation 
to limit their expenditure on imports, and also apply appropriate 
measures of control: to promote their export sales. That this may be 
necessary, as a strictly temporary expedient, is not now seriously dis- 
puted, even by those whom I call for convenience the ideologues of 
the price system. But many of them take the line that no difficulties 
can justify the continuance of such expedients for a prolonged period: 
If the maladjustment continues for several years, in the sense at least 
that it would reappear if the direct controls were removed, this proves, 
they would argue, that there is something radically wrong in the under- 
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lying price relations of the country concerned; and they believe that 
if this error were corrected, the maladjustment would disappear fairly 
soon. In other words, they concede that direct controls may be useful 
as a stop-gap; but insist that the work of readjustment must be taken 
over as soon as possible by price-system correctives. The particular ` 
corrective which appears to be most fashionable at the moment among 
adherents of this school of thought is the depreciation of exchange- 
rates. 

This is a point of view which appeals especially to academic econo- 
mists, who are tempted by a semi-aesthetic appreciation of the har- 
monious inter-relations of the price system, as pictured by theoretical 
analysis, to exaggerate its actual virtues. It represents the essence of 
the answer which some would give to many of the arguments I have 
used in the course of this article. They would readily agree, for in- 
stance, that equilibrium in the balance of payments is no less important 
than the expansion of international trade. But they would argue that 
the former object can only be secured by establishing proper price 
relations through such means as the adjustment of exchange-rates, 
and that tariffs, import restrictions or other trade impediments, though 
they may be of some temporary help as a stop-gap, can be no substitute 
in the long run for correct pricé relations. Therefore, they would con- 
clude, it is right to concentrate on lowering trade barriers, and in 
particular on eliminating quantitative restrictions as soon as possible. 

Such arguments have an appearance of profundity, which in my 
view is misleading. It is always important, I agree, to secure price 
relations which will help rather than hinder any readjustment which 
has to be made. It does not follow that price relations can be relied 
upon as the main active force for effecting the readjustment. In par- 
ticular, there could be no more dangerous idea than that a depreciation 
of exchange-rates is the sovereign remedy for a balance-of-payments 
deficit. It is doubtless true that it is helpful to a country’s balance 
of payments that its currency should be “under-valued” rather than 
“over-valued,” though a high degree of “under-valuation” may be 
harmful. It is most rash to assume that the right degree of “under- 
valuation” can be brought about by lowering exchange rates. This must 
tend to raise internal costs, prices, and incomes; and since an inflation- 
ary movement is never easy to control, the ultimate result may be to 
raise internal prices to the full extent of the exchange depreciation. If 
the idea is that exchange-rates should then be lowered again, in the 
hope that next time the luck will be better, there is an obvious danger 
of a vicious spiral of internal inflation and devaluation. The recent 
experience of Italy and France shows that these are not fantastic pos- 
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sibilities. Nor should -these object lessons have been necessary. The 
pertinent story of the nineteen-twenties should have been enough. 

Of course, if internal inflation has led to a serious over-valuation of 
a country’s currency, exchange devaluation may be essential. Indeed 
the recent fall of prices in the United States makes it probable in my 
opinion that it will prove necessary in the end to devalue sterling (to- 
gether perhaps with other European currencies) relatively to the dollar; 
though it would be much better, if conditions permit, to defer this until 
after the inflationary trend in our own economy has been brought un- 
mistakably to an end. It is vital, moreover, that any exchange-rate ad- 
- justments that are made should be once-for-all adjustments. The idea 
that frequently occurring exchange-rate variations might provide the 
regulating spring of an automatic international economy will not, I 
believe, stand up to critical examination; and the prominent part which 
it has come to play in modern price-system ideology is a most curious 
phenomenon. Before 1914, when an otherwise unregulated price sys- 
tem worked tolerably well, exchange rate stability was regarded as an 
essential feature of it; and it is still, in my opinion, an important de- 
sideratum. : 

Behind the practical dangers which would arise if an attempt were 
made to apply the new doctrine of exchange-rate variations, lies a more 
fundamental consideration. A country which has to adapt itself to 
straightened international means must readjust the structure of its 
economic life. It must alter its habits of consumption and production. 
Any necessary reduction of imports will be less injurious to its standard 
of life, if it is selective, falling heavily on some items and sparing 
others, than if it is indiscriminate. Therefore,-a radical change in the 
composition of the country’s imports may be needed. It is an illusion 
to suppose that such changes can be quickly brought about by price- 
system forces of any type, unaided by direct controls. In a sense, it 
may still be true that the need for such controls may prove to be 
only temporary. It may not continue after the new production and 
. consumption habits have become established, and the country’s econ- 
omy has been recast securely in a new and appropriate mould. But the 
time required for this is certainly far longer than any that the con- 
ception of a transitional postwar period is apt to suggest. 

Moreover, it is not only for the work of readjustment that quantita- 
tive regulation may be needed. It may also be useful for the purpose 
of maintaining stability, of minimizing the vicissitudes and disturb- 
ances which are apt to occur in an unregulated economy. The experi- 
ence of the interwar years shows how serious such disturbances may 
be, and how unsafe it is to rely on the price mechanism to prevent them. 
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This truth is indeed recognised in the Charter in a few applications. 
It concedes the legitimacy of import restriction, for the protection and 
development of certain types of infant industry; and it must be ex- 
pected that extensive use will be made of this concession. 
The chapter on Inter-Governmental Commodity Agreements is based ` 
on the proposition that for primary commodities there may be a “tend- 
ency towards persistent disequilibrium between production and con- 
sumption, the accumulation of burdensome stocks, and pronounced 
fluctuations in prices.” Here, accordingly, the Charter gives some posi- 
tive support to the idea of quantitative regulation in the form of 
“commodity control agreements” on an international basis, though 
it seems unlikely that many such agreements would succeed in prac- 
tice in running the gauntlet of-the elaborate procedure and the rules 
and principles of Chapter VI. Similarly, Bretton Woods makes provi- 
sion for the permanent retention of exchange control for the purpose 
of regulating capital movements; and no one who recalls the mischief 
that was done in the interwar period by the large erratic scurries of 
“hot” money can seriously dispute the necessity of this control in a 
world which has lost its faith in the stability of exchange rates. 
Economic instability, however, may arise from many different causes 
and may take many different forms; and there is a correspondingly 
_-large variety of circumstances in which it may be wise to apply direct 
controls to the external sector of a country’s economy in the interests 
of steady and orderly development. It is foolish to suppose that these 
circumstances can be adequately provided for by any list of exceptions 
which Is drawn up now. Such exceptions will be apt to emphasize 
the arbitrariness of banning direct controls in other circumstances in 
which it may come to seem more justifiable and important to employ 
them. I can see no escape from the dilemma that those provisions of 
the Charter which are directed against quantitative restrictions must 
either be treated as a dead letter, or will arouse a resentment so strong 
as gravely to prejudice the idea of international arrangements. 
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These are the reasons why I think it probable that the Havana 
Charter will do more harm than good. It is ill-related to the very 
difficult problems which exist and which loom ahead. The true aims of 
international economic statesmanship are in my view, first, to facili- 
tate the large readjustments in the flow of international trade that are 
needed to restore equilibrium, and second, to ensure that readjust- 
ments are made in such a manner as to cause the minimum of avoidable 
3 injury and disturbance to the economic life of the world as a whole, 
and in particular to that of the United States. 
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At present the United States is generously providing large-scale 
financial aid to cover the deficits of Europe. It is very reasonable that 
Americans should insist that this arrangement cannot continue for 
very long. But the cessation of Marshall Aid implies an economic 
readjustment which must take the form, either of a greatly diminished 
demand for American exports, or a greatly increased importation of ` 
European or other goods into the American market, or possibly both; 
in any event, a large change in the import-export balance of the 
United States. If at the same time the sellers’ markets of recent years 
are replaced by buyers’ markets, the dangers of serious dislocation 
in the American economy are obviously great. It is urgently desirable 
that constructive thought should be directed to the problem of how 
these dangers can best be minimized, without obstructing the task of 
readjustment. This can only be done along very different lines from 
those of the Havana Charter. 


INTERNATIONAL DISEQUILIBRIUM AND THE 
POSTWAR WORLD 


" By Raymond F, MIKESELL* - 


Classical international trade theory was concerned with the main- 
tenance and restoration of international equilibrium through the pricing 
mechanism. The conclusion that such maintenance and restoration 
could in fact always be accomplished automatically through the pricing 
mechanism followed from the assumptions of free competition and the 
mobility and full employment of resources within each country. The 
absence of these assumed conditions, which were never. fully realized, 
has made it necessary to consider states of international disequilibrium 
with respect to which corrective price adjustments are either prevented 
from taking place or would prove to be inadequate if ney did take 
place. 

Any attempt to classify disequilibrium as to types is dangerous 
because in any given disequilibrium situation more than one causal 
factor is almost invariably present. It may, however, be useful for pur- 
poses of analysis to differentiate between three types of disequilibrium 
situations: (1) those arising from disparities between internal and ex- 
ternal prices and costs; (2) those arising from relative changes in the 
levels of national income at home and abroad; and (3) structural dis- 
equilibrium resulting from shifts in demand and supply conditions in 
internationally traded commodities or from changes in the invisible 
items in the balance of payments, which have not been brought about 
by changes in the relative levels of prices or incomes at home and 
abroad. 

Tt will readily be admitted that any concrete situation may con- 
tain elements of more than one type of disequilibrium. Changes in 
' relative levels of income in different countries are accompanied by 
relative price movements, while shifts in the structure of production 
and trade affect both prices and incomes. It is also difficult to determine 
which factors are causal in any given disequilibrium situation, in the 
sense that an appropriate adjustment of these factors would effect a 
cure. It may, for example, be found that relative movements in -in- 
ternal prices and costs have taken place but the removal of the dis- 
parities may have little effect on the trade balance because of the nature 
of demand and supply elasticities. Likewise, relative changes in the 

levels of national income may or may not have a significant effect upon 


* The author is professor of economirs at the University of Virginia. 
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trade balances, depending upon the nature of income elasticities of 
demand for the imports of the countries under consideration. 

In considering the factors responsible for a given state of disequi- 
librium, it is important to distinguish between the problem of equi- 
librium for the group as a whole and for the individual country. Too 
often analysis has been confined to the problem of equilibrium for 
the individual country when perhaps the fundamental cause is to be 
found in the complex economic relationships among a larger number of 
countries. There are, of course, abundant cases in which small countries 
can take steps such as exchange rate devaluation or deflationary action 
to balance their international accounts without serious repercussions 
upon the international position of other countries. But where disequi- 
librium is widespread, corrective measures on the part of individual 
countries may fail to be effective in eliminating a general disequilibrium.* 
On the’other hand, measures taken jointly by a group of countries may 
achieve beneficial results for the group as a whole which would not ac- 
crue to an individual country which undertook the same action unilat- 
erally. For example, an individual country may find that an adjustment 
of its own exchange rate, all other rates remaining the same, would not 
materially affect its trade balance. A general adjustment of rates may, ` 
however, result in an expansion of trade among a group of countries 
with the result that the balance of payments problem of all members 
will be eased. This improvement might come about by reducing the 
dependence of all members of a particular group of countries on imports 
from a country whose currency was in relatively short supply. These 
same considerations with respect to the effects of actions of individual | 
countries on other countries as a group will apply equally in cases of 
adjustments involving deflationary action or changes in the structure of 
production. Where disequilibrium is world-wide in character, corrective 
measures on a multilateral basis including planned alterations in the 
patterns of production and trade among a number of countries, may be 
called for. It is this type of disequilibrium situation which presents the 
most serious problem for the postwar world and with which this article 
is especially concerned. 


The Disappearance of Automatic Correctives 


In the decades since World War I, we have witnessed a gradual 
weakening or elimination of certain forces which in the past have op- 
erated to restore international equilibrium once it had been disturbed. 
The tendency on the part of treasuries and central banks to pursue 

*For a discussion of the limitations of exchange depreciation for correcting general 


disequilibrium, see J. J. Polak, “Exchange Depreciation and International Monetary Sta- 
bility,” Rev. Econ. Stat., Vol. XXIX, No. 3 (Aug., 1947), pp. 173-83. 
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internal monetary policies which are independent of changes in their 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange was observed in the 1920’s and 
- 1930’s, and has now become almost universal. While this development 
tended to eliminate adjustments via the specie-flow-price mechanism, 
the widespread adoption during the 1930’s of compensatory fiscal poli- 
cies which offset decreases in incomes resulting from the emergence of 
trade deficits had the effect of preventing a restoration of equilibrium 
through changes in relative levels of money income among trading 
nations. Since the end of World War II, new interferences with the 
. mechanism of international equilibrium have appeared, some of which - 
may prove to be transitory, but others, depending upon the ultimate 
outcome of current trends in the character of economic inslitulions 
and trade practices among the nations of the world, may prove to be 
permanent, We may list a few of these developments as follows: 

a. Internal price and distribution controls, international commodity 
“agreements and bilateral trading arrangements. Such controls and 
agreements tend to insulate internal price systems from external 
forces. Changes in prices and in démand and supply conditions in one 
country are not permitted to have their normal effects on prices in 
_ other countries. 

b. The expansion of state trading. Imports by state trading organi- 
zations are likely to be governed by the requirements of planned 
internal investment and consumption programs rather than by the 
operation of free-market forces. Likewise, export trade under state 
control, especially when accompanied by the allocation of resources 
for the export industries, may tend to be relatively unresponsive to 
world market conditions. When state trading is combined with bilateral 
trade agreements, the character of the trade will in considerable 
measure be determined by the requirements of the bilateral bargaining. 
For example, countries in a weak bargaining position may have to 
accept certain unessential or luxury commodities along with the more 
Scarce items which they seriously need.’ 

c. Unrealistic patterns of exchange rates. Improper rates not only 
make it difficult or impossible for countries to achieve equilibrium 
without the use of controls, but they tend to direct trade and production 
for export into abnormal and uneconomical channels. For. example, 
postwar intra-European trade has been characterized by a high pro- 
portion of trade in luxury products (where prices are generally uncon- 
trolled) whereas such commodities should either move to the dollar area 
or not be produced at all. Exchange rates which do not reflect differ- 


2 Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe (United Nations Economic 
and Social Council), reprinted for the use of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
(Washington, D, C., 1948), p. 101. 
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ences in prices and costs between countries also tend to encourage 
barter trade since normal commercial trade at existing rates becomes 
impossible. 

d The existence of large international debts which must be serviced 
in gold or hard currencies. Debt service payments represent an inflexi- 
ble item in a country’s balance of payments and make adjustments via 
the merchandise balance more difficult. 

e. The inability or unwillingness of nations to achieve internal price 
stability. Many nations have plans for reconstruction and development 
programs which will require large annual capital outlays for the next 
decade or more. The constant pressure for higher wages and the de- 
mand for social reforms and betterment of the working classes may, 
however, mean a level of savings insufficient to finance such programs 
except by inflationary devices. Whether inflation is open, de, accom- 
panied by price rises, or suppressed, Ze, accompanied by rationing and 
price controls, imports will be encouraged and exports discouraged 
and a balance will-be difficult to maintain. Under inflationary condi- 
tions, either foreign exchange rates must be permitted to rise or import 
controls must be employed. Most governments, however, prefer controls 
to devaluation since devaluation increases the prices of essential com- 
modities which in turn adds to the internal inflationary process. 

f. The almost universal adoption by governments of fiscal and 
monetary policies which seek lo control the volume of monetary de- 
mand independently of the volume of monetary reserves and of the 
balance of payments. The whole principle of automatic .correctives 
rests on the assumption that internal monetary demand will be respon- 
sive to changes in the payments balance without deliberate interference 
on the part of the economic authorities. The existence of inflexible 
prices plus the power of trade unions to prevent wage reductions even 
in the face of unemployment, may require the monetary authorities to 
offset the effects of an adverse balance in order to avoid severe depres- 
sion. ~ 

In the light of the above developments, it seems unlikely that auto- 
matic correctives will be available for maintaining a reasonable degree 
of international balance, even after the present structural maladjust- 
ments brought about by the war have been eliminated. Internal eco- 
nomic policies are likely to be determined primarily with reference to 
governmental planning considered necessary to achieve domestic ob- 
jectives such as full employment, capital reconstruction and develop- 
ment, and higher living standards for the masses. Foreign trade and 
exchange policies must be adjusted to the needs of the domestic 
economy for carrying out these objectives. Under these circumstances, 
many nations may be unable to adopt foreign economic policies which 
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are consistent with a current international balance achieved without 
the use of controls. 


EN 


The Significance of International Equilibrium 


The concept.of international equilibrium as it is generally used in 
economic literature is based on the classical postulates of a world in 
which economic decisions are made by free private enterprise operating 
without governmental interference, except for tariffs. The usual test of 
whether or not a country is in equilibrium is to determine whether total 
receipts from current transactions plus long-term capital imports are 
equal to total current payments plus long-term capital exports. A true 
equilibrium in the classical sense cannot exist if it is achieved by means 
of exchange and trade controls. But, in a country which maintains a 
high degree of internal economic controls, direct or indirect control over 
foreign trade is almost inevitable. A nation is not likely to nationalize 
its steel industry and permit free foreign trade in steel, nor is a nation 
which finds it necessary to allocate scarce materials among domestic 
producers likely to permit free foreign commerce in these scarce ma- 
terials or the products manufactured from them. 

The question arises as to what significance the concept of equilibrium 
has for controlled or partially controlled economies. In the case of 
state-controlled economies, we might define equilibrium in terms of 
internal and external cost-price relationships.* Thus a nation would be- 
in equilibrium if it purchases everything abroad which could be ob- 
tained at prices below domestic costs and exported everything not 
consumed at home at prices which covered domestic costs, provided 
total receipts and expenditures were equal after adjustment for long- 
term capital movements. It is theoretically possible for planning to 
achieve. just this result, but this ideal has never been approached. by 
planned economies either because the planners have been more con- 
cerned with non-economic ends or because of poor planning. One diff- 
culty is that the government rather than the ultimate consumer may 
frequently make the decision to increase or decrease imports. Suppuse, 
for example, that the government decides to cxpand its purchases of 
foreign capital equipment. In order to maintain equilibrium, shifts in. 
internal production and in aggregate monetary demand would have 


"It should be pointed out that the political authorities in controlled economies may 
have non-economic ends which often conflict with economic ends such as the maximiza- 
tion of real national product, e.g., the carrying on of economic warfare or the liquidation 
of the Kulaks. Moreover, different economic ends may conflict. For example, efforts to 
secure a more equitable distribution of income for the purpose of maximizing welfare may 
conflict with the maximization of the national product in the future, Hence, in defining 
equilibrium for any given nation we would need to take into consideration both economic 
and non-economic ends. 
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to, be made so that imports of consumption goods will be reduced or 
exports increased sufficiently to restore the balance without rationing 
and without violating price-cost ratios. In so-called “mixed’’ econo- 
mies where the government controls investment in certain fields and 
hence imports of capital equipment, the problem of adjustment would 
appear to be even more difficult than in completely controlled econo- 
mies. 

A definition of equilibrium in terms of internal and external price- 
cost relationships is not likely to be very useful in dealing with immedi- 
ate problems, although it has theoretical significance as an ideal for 
all countries to strive for. A practical concept of short-term equilibrium 
must take into account the organization of the particular economy 
under consideration and the economic objectives which the economic 
authorities have in mind.* Thus in a relatively free economy the balance 
should be achieved with a minimum of trade controls. On the other 
hand, mp a controlled economy one would expect controls on external 
trade which were consistent with internal controls and with the objec- 
tives of the planning authorities. If it were the policy of the economic 
authorities that the nation could not afford to consume certain luxury 
commodities, their importation as well as their domestic production 
would properly be forbidden. Or if the government c “ed to use a 
larger proportion of the nation’s foreign-exchange receipts for imports 
of capital equipment and to direct consumer expenditures away from 
imports, appropriate controls might be employed. 

How then shall we define short-term equilibrium for a controlled 
economy? It can only be defined in terms of some deliberate plan for 
the employment of the resources of the economy and the distribution of 
the product among the consumers. Presumably the economic authori- 
ties will determine certain production goals and certain standards. of 
consumption consistent with the productive capacity of the country. We 
might define equilibrium for a controlled economy as a condition in 
-which current foreign-exchange receipts were sufficient to pay for that 
volume of imports necessary to (1) carry out a production plan based 
on the most efficient use of existing productive resources and plant 
capacities in the light of consumption and investment goals, (2) achieve 
a predetermined program of investment, and (3) maintain a predeter- 
mined level and composition of consumption. The level of capital in- 
vestment may be determined by the amount which the economic au- 
thorities believe is necessary to achieve equilibrium at some point of 
time in the future in the light of the consumption goals of the planning 
authorities, or it may be dictated by the requirements of military pre- 


*It must be kept in mind that these economic objectives may be dictated by underlying 
political objectives. 
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paredness. The consumption goals may be related to some historical 
or accustomed level or to that level which is believed to be the minimum 
necessary for political stability. 

In the case of “mixed” economies, the concept of equilibrium must 
take into consideration the ability of the country to balance its inter- 
national accounts without the aid of exchange and trade controls out- 
side of the controlled sector, while at the same time financing those im- 
ports necessary to achieve its pre-determined goals in the controlled 
sector. For example, tie gouvernment might control imports of all indus- 
trial raw materials, capital equipment, and basic foodstuffs but in the 
absence of balance-of-payments difficulties would permit free importa- 
tion of other categories of commodities. 

If in the case of controlled or partially controlled economies short- 
run equilibrium as we have defined it is consistent with the existence 
of trade controls, what are the criteria for determining the existence 
of disequilibrium? Clearly a country is not in equilibrium if its current 
receipts of foreign exchange, including normal capital imports,’ are 
insufficient to pay for the raw material imports required to maintain 
its industries at the desired level of production, the imports of essen- 
tial commodities needed to maintain pre-determined standards of 
consumption, the imports of capital equipment and materials for 
planned investments, and for its various commitments on invisible 
account. It may turn out that balance-of-payments equilibrium in the. 
short run is impossible except at the cost of a disruption of important 
industries, the shelving of urgent reconstruction projects, or a politi- 
cally disastrous reduction in living standards. This is indeed the situa- 
tion among many of the countries included in the European Recovery 
Program. When a disequilibrium develops, controlled economies must 
either draw on their reserves, obtain financial assistance from abroad 
or reduce their imports. Unless there exists a substantial volume of 
luxury or nonessential imports, a reduction in imports may be quite 
difficult to achieve in the short run because the economy is geared to 
- a particular level of import requirements. In time, industries can be 
reorganized, substitutes for imported commodities can be found and 
standards of consumption can be altered. Equilibrium in controlled 
economies, however, is eventually restored not so much by the effects of 
the shift in the balance of payments on incomes and prices, but by a 
realization of the plans of the economic authorities for the achieve- 
ment of their investment and consumption goals without further for- 


* Normal capital imports exclude emergency loans and grants from other countries and 
international lending organizations. They would include loans from the World Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank for planned capital investments. 
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eign assistance or the liquidation of reserves, or by a revision of their 
basic economic plans and objectives. 

In the case of partially controlled economies, an evidence of dis- 
equilibrium would be an extention or tightening up of existing import 
controls or the failure to achieve desired objectives in the controlled 
sector. Additional exports might be brought under the licensing system 

jand perhaps an effort made to increase exports by diverting resources 

“ from commodities produced for home consumption. Restoration of 
equilibrium in partially controlled economies can be said to be com- 
pleted only after temporary restrictions on transactions in the uncon- 
trolled sector have been removed. Thus, if the economic authorities 
have brought raw materials, investment goods and basic foods and 
fibers permanently under state control, but normally permit the free 
importation of consumers’ goods, any restriction on the importation of 
consumers’ goods might be considered as a departure from equilibrium, 
unless similar restrictions or taxes were placed on domestically pro- 
duced goods of the same general type. The latter would of course rep- 
resent an extention of the controlled sector of the economy. 

To say that disequilibrium exists for controlled economies when plans 
are not realized may be open to the charge of question begging. How- 
ever, there is a genuine need for a working concept of equilibrium 
applicable to controlled economies.’ The concept of balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium is employed in the decisions of international finan- 
cial institutions such as the Monetary Fund and the World Bank, and 
plays an important role in determining the need for financial assistance 
under the European Recovery Program and other U. S. government 
foreign aid programs. It is an important tool in international economic 
analysis generally and needs to be redefined to conform with current 
realities. The point to be kept in mind is that disequilibrium has sig- 
nificance only in the context of the organization of the economy under 
consideration, and of the objectives of its planning authorities. The 
fact that a country is unable to achieve a balance in its international 
accounts can no longer be employed as a criterion for the granting of 
short-term financial assistance in the expectation that the balance will 
in time be automatically restored. Nor can this fact always be con- 
sidered as a sufficient justification for exchange depreciation or other 
remedial actions on the part of the country concerned. 

Balance-of-payments deficits may be planned or unplanned under 

° See my “Role of the International Monetary Agreements in a World of Planned Econo- 
mies,” Jour. Pol. Econ., Vol. LV, No. 6 (Dec., 1947), pp. 497-512. See also my “Reply” to ` 
a criticism of this article, Jour. Pol. Econ., Vol. LVI, No. 5 (Oct, 1948), pp. 446-50. It 


has been suggested that we need a new term such as “planned international balance” to 
describe equilibrium for controlled economies. 
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controlled or partially controlled economic systems. Obviously such 
deficits will not be planned unless the means of meeting them are 
available. The deficits of the ERP countries are planned, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration has asked the countries receiv- 
ing United States financial aid to plan their investment, production, 
and trade so as to enable them to achieve certain consumption goals 
by 1952 without further United States assistance. Whether or not the 
realization of these goals, assuming they can be realized, will mean 
equilibrium for the European Recovery Program countries, depends 
upon the organization of their economies and their ability to achieve 
a balance in their international accounts without the use of restrictions 
which violate the basic principles of their particular economic organiza- 
tion, e.g., import quotas needed for balance-of-payments reasons im- 
posed on types of commodities the consumption of which is normally 
not controlled. 

Controlled and “mixed” economies may also experience unplanned 
deficits in their balance of payments. Among the causes of unplanned 
disequilibrium we may cite war and national disasters, crop failures, 
strikes and political disturbances, domestic inflation, the inability to 
market exports abroad either because of price factors or shifts in for- 
eign demand, or simply poor planning and forecasting. In the case of 
“mixed” economies where production and distribution are only partially 
controlled, planning and forecasting become much more hazardous and 
consequently equilibrium more difficult to maintain. For the uncon- 
trolled sector of the economy reliance must be largely on indirect con- 
trols of a monetary and fiscal nature. 

Thus far, we have spoken of disequilibrium in terms of a country’s 
over-all balance. In periods when currencies are almost universally 
inconvertible a country may be in over-all balance but because of the 
inability to convert current surpluses with some countries into the cur- 
rencies of other countries, that country may find it necessary to direct 
its trade by discriminatory measures. Such measures would include 
discriminatory import regulations against the country whose currency 
was in short supply and perhaps measures designed to increase exports 
to that area. Although this is a clear case of disequilibrium for the coun- 
try concerned, the country may be the victim of a worldwide dis- 
equilibrium. In such cases the remedy may lie beyond the power of 
‘the individual country acting unilaterally, except at the cost of far- 
reaching changes in the pattern of its international trade. 


Sources of Postwar Disequilibrium 


In discussing the sources of postwar disequilibrium, it is important 
first of all to make clear just what kind of disequilibrium we are talk- 
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ing about. The vast majority of the coúntries have what we have 
called “mixed” economies with varying degrees of governmental con- 
trol. The long-run objective of most of these countries is to achieve 
a large measure of consumer choice with respect to home-produced and 
imported commodities alike, and also to restore to private enterprise . 
a large measure of freedom as to what to produce and where to sell, 
and where to buy raw materials and capital equipment. Unless these 
countries can count on foreign assistance for an indefinite period of 
time, they must either achieve equilibrium in the sense in which we 
have used it in the preceding section, or they must abandon certain ‘of 
their economic objectives. The alternatives may be the abandonment 
of certain investment or social welfare objectives, or the objectives of 
restoring freedom of consumers’ choice and freedom for business 
enterprise in certain fields. The failure of a “mixed” economy to restore 
freedom of consumers’ choice and freedom of business enterprise in 
those sectors of the economy for which such freedom is required in 
accordance with the basic structure and objectives of the country con- 
cerned will be considered as an evidence of disequilibrium for that 
country. One of the reasons for such failure may be the fact that the 
restoration of economic freedom is found to be incompatible with other 
economic objectives considered to have a higher priority. Disequi- 
librium for a “mixed” economy would also be evidenced by an inability 
to purchase with current foreign-exchange receipts sufficient imports 
to achieve a reasonable level of productive efficiency and standard of 
consumption, consistent with its productive resources. This would also 
be an evidence of disequilibrium for more or less completely con- 
trolled economies. In the following paragraphs we will discuss the 
sources of postwar disequilibrium in the special sense in which we 
have just defined it.’ 

The major source of disequilibrium in the immediate postwar period 


bas been the destruction and general dislocation caused by the war 


itself. Given a few years of peace and adequate Western Hemisphere 
assistance to rebuild and restock the major economies of the world so 
as to permit a return to something like prewar per capita production 
levels, the disequilibrium resulting from the physical destruction and 
temporary disruption of production and commerce caused by the war 
can be eliminated. What we are concerned with here are possible sources 
of disequilibrium which may persist perhaps for the next generation 
or more, after production has been restored to a level approximating 
the potentialties of the human and material resources of the countries 
of the world. For purposes of analysis I have classified these sources 
of disequilibrium in four categories: (1) relative changes in levels of 
real national income; (2) domestic economic instability; (3) changes 
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in international creditor-debtor relationships; and (4) shifts in the 
structure of world production and in the character of world demand. 
Both (3) and (4) may give rise to what was called “structural dis- 
equilibrium” in the opening paragraphs of this article. However the 
changes in the “income from investment” account in the balance of 
payments of most trading countries have been so significant as to 
warrant separate treatment. These four categories are by no means 
water-tight and it will be readily seen that developments in any one of 
them will affect the other three. 


1. Relative Changes in Incomes 


Of the {uur general sources of disequilibrium outlined above, prob- 
ably the greatest emphasis in recent years has been placed on relative 
shifts in national incomes as the leading cause of disequilibrium.’ This 
concern is largely based upon the fear of another major depression in 
the United States. While I quite agree that relative shifts in the levels 
of national income may be an important factor contributing to dis- 
equilibrium in the postwar years, it is by no means certain that eco- 
nomic conditions of the early 1930's will be repeated. In fact, there 
is reason to believe that national governments are not likely to permit 
prolonged and severe depressions in the future. Not only have the 
governments of nearly all major countries, including that of the United 
States, accepted as a matter of national policy the responsibility for 
maintaining high levels of employment, but the increased functions of ` 
government have brought a substantially larger proportion of the 
national income under the control of governmental authorities. 

Although we may not again see depressions of the 1929-1933 pro- 
portions, shifts in the relative levels of income may still be an impor- 
tant source of international disequilibrium. Short-term cyclical move- 
ments in incomes and employment and perhaps extended periods of 
moderately high unemployment are of course quite probable in the 
United States and other countries where economies are largely un- 
controlled. Although controlled economies will also be subject to fluc- 
_ tuations in real income and employment with changes in the structure 
of production, governmental authorities are better able to maintain 
total monetary demand. Hence, money income, if not real income, is 
Jess likely to decline.in the controlled economies than in the relatively 
free economies. 

If we are to separate relative changes in national income from other 
causal factors, we must consider only changes in real income. In spite 


*See, for example, T. Balogh, “The International Aspects of Full Employment,” The 
Economics of Full Employment (Oxford Institute of Statistics, 1944). 
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of the fact that, barring depressions, real income in the United States 
may continue to increase at a rate of 3 to 4 per cent per year, it is 
quite possible that real incomes in many undeveloped areas of the 
-world will rise more rapidly than in the United States. The industriali- 
zation programs of Latin America and Asiatic countries, and perhaps 
a more efficient utilization of human and material resources in previ- 
ously undeveloped or primitive areas may well make for a rapid 
expansion in real incomes the world over. Thus disequilibria from 
shifts in relative incomes in different countries may come not so much 
from depressions in the United States as from continually rising in- 
comes abroad. The propensity to import in most countries of the world 
is undoubtedly higher under present conditions than in the United 
States where a diversified economy supplies most of the things for 
which consumers have a high income elasticity of demand P Given a 
higher propensity to import abroad than in the United States, dis- 
equilibrium could accompany an increase in incomes in the rest of the 
world at the same -rate at which United States national income in- 
creases. But this situation may only be true in the short run. The poten- 
tial demand for foreign goods of a luxury or semi-luxury type requiring 
a high proportion of labor may turn out to be quite large if foreign 
sellers were to market and advertise on a nation-wide scale. 


2. Domestic Instability 


The Western World has lived so long in fear of unemployment and 
deflation that the possibility of a generation of more or less continual 
inflationary pressures has not been given very serious consideration. 
Yet if economies in which investment decisions are made by private 
enterprise tend toward underinvestment, economies in which invest- 
ment is largely in the hands of the state may suffer from the opposite 
condition. Moreover, once the economic authorities have adopted a 
policy of maintaining full employment and have equipped themselves 
with the necessary monetary and fiscal instruments for carrying out this 
objective, errors in planning and forecasting are likely to be made only 
in the direction which involves the less serious political consequences. 

Almost every country, from the most backward agricultural coun- 
tries to the more advanced industrial ones, has reconstruction and de- 
velopment plans requiring large amounts of capital and foreign ma- 


"Dr T. C. Chang in an article entitled “International Comparison of Demand for Im- 
ports” has calculated the income elasticity of demand for imports for a number of countries. 
In the case of highly industrialized countries like the United States and the United King- 
dom, income elasticity is shown to be substantially lower than income elasticities in less 
industrialized and agricultural countries. Review of Economic Studies, Vol. XIII (2), No. 
34 (1945-46), pp. 53-67. 
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terials and equipment.® This development is likely to affect the demand 
for United States products in two important ways. First, the demand 
for United States capital equipment may be maintained at a relatively 
high level for the next generation or so, since barring another world 
war, only the United States may have the surplus productive capacity 
to meet world needs for a large number of capital items. Regardless of 
competitive price adjustments there would be only one country capable 
of meeting the demand. A second way in which the potential demand 
for United States commodities may be sustained at a high level is 
through the increased purchasing power of the masses in the countries 
undergoing rapid capital development. In many countries industriali- 
zation will undoubtedly be accompained by a redistribution of income 
in favor of the working classes at the expense of landed aristocracy 
or other property owners. Such redistribution will mean a reduction 
in the propensity to save and an increase in the propensity to import. 
At the same time, the development projects will be absorbing a large 
share of the foreign exchange receipts and may in some cases reduce the 
proportion of material and human resources available far the produc- 
tion of exports. ; 

In order for large-scale capital projects calling for an accelerated 
rate of capital accumulation to be financed from internal sources with- 
out inflation, it is necessary either to have unemployed human and 
= material resources or to put into operation a rigorous system of fiscal, 
monetary,” wage, and credit controls which will restrict purchasing 
power to the amount of available consumers’ goods. External financing 
through loans or grants for developmental purposes are likely to be 
limited to the foreign exchange required to purchase the materials and 
equipment directly employed in the project itself and which are not 
available from internal sources.* Ordinarily one-half to two-thirds of 
the expenditures on capital projects are made for local materials and 
services. In few countries outside of the United States is there a large 
volume of volutary saving available for domestic investment, and rapid 
capital accumulation can only be realized at the expense of living stand- 
ards which are already low relative to prewar standards. Moreover, 
few governments have the courage to take the necessary steps to curtail 

? See Economic Report: Salient Features of the World Economic Situation, 1945-1047, 


United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs (Lake Success, Jan., 1948), pp. 243-55, 
for a summary of investment projects in various countries. 

1 Some economists believe that a substantial increase in the volume of savings can be 
induced by raising interest rates, although in the opinion of the author there are severe 
limitations on purely monetary measures. 

“ For example, neither the World Bank nor the U. S. Export-Import Bank will ordi- 
narily make loans to finance local currency expenditures in the borrowing country. 
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the purchasing power of the masses as a means of reducing real con- 
sumption. The propensity to save has been generally reduced by 
mounting taxes on the wealthy and most countries are seeking to raise 

i the real incomes of the masses by an extension of social services. The 
net result is that capital accumulation in many foreign countries is 

{being financed in large measure through inflation.” - 

“For many countries, the need for rapid capital investment in order 
to achieve the structural changes necessary to realize international 
equilibrium within a relatively short period presents a real dilemma. 
If monetary incomes are restricted to the point where consumer demand 
just equals the current output of consumers’ goods, the expansion of 
production in certain fields may be accompanied by a disruption of 
other industries. Inflexible wage policies on the part of labor unions 
plus the necessity of attracting labor and resources to the investment 
industries may render extremely difficult the realization of production 
goals in the face of disinflationary policies. Disinflationary measures 
may also be hampered by the existence of sizeable accumulations of 
liquid assets in the hands of the public which could be used to defeat at- 
tempts to lower consumption standards on the part of the holders. It is 
quite likely, therefore, that many countries will find it impossible (for 
political and economic reasons) to carry out large investment programs 
and avoid a certain degree of domestic inflation at the same time. 

How long will disequilibrium from these sources continue? Essen- 
tially what we are confronted with are the international repercussions 
of a worldwide trend toward the socialization of investment, ż.e., the - 
transfer of investment decisions from private to governmental or quasi- 
governmental authorities. We are also confronted with the international 
repercussions of a redistribution of income in favor of the masses and 
a general weakening of the influence of the international pricing mech- 
anism in economic decisions over production and consumption. In 
time, patterns of economic controls may be evolved which will restore 

` domestic stability and international equilibrium. The new capital in- 
struments may raise real per capita income (unless defeated by popu- 
lation pressure) and economic authorities may adopt appropriate con- 
trols which will relate money incomes and voluntary saving to the level 
of capital expenditures. Finally, imports for investment purposes will 
have to be planned in relation to the over-all demand for imports in 
such a way as to avoid either a balance-of-payments deficit or an in- 

"2 The ratio of gross domestic investment to gross national product is substantially higher 
than prewar in the case of many European countries, For example, in the case of the 
United Kingdom the ratio was 20.4 per cent in 1947 as compared with 14.5 per cent in 


1938. (Source of data: National Income and Expenditure of the. U. K., 1947 [Md. 7371]) 
A similar increase in this ratio appears to have taken place in France and the Netherlands. 
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crease in the scope of direct consumer controls not contemplated by 
the basic plan for the economy.** 


3. Changes in Creditor-Debtor Relations 


A source of postwar disequilibrium which especially affects the 
United Kingdom and certain countries of Continental Europe is the 
loss of prewar sources of invisible income. In 1938, net invisible income 
for Europe as a whole from non-European sources amounted to about 
$2.1 billion, an amount which equaled Europe’s deficit on trade ac- 
count. In 1947, Europe had a net deficit on invisible account of $0.6 
billion, $0.4 billion of which was with the United States. A part of this 
deterioration in Europe’s invisible account is due to a temporary re- 
duction in tourist trade and shipping services, and we may look for- 
ward to a rapid restoration of these sources of income. The large over- 
seas expenditures for maintaining troops and fighting colonial wars, 
and for relief in occupied areas may also be regarded as temporary. 
However, approximately“ .illion dollars of the reduction in Europe’s 
net invisible income is accoum_ for by a net reduction in income from 
foreign investment, about half ot which can be attributed to the United 
Kingdom alone. 

Although income from investments in certain of the war-devastated 
areas may be eventually restored, the over-all position of Europe on 
investment account is certain to deteriorate with the making of interest 
payments on the ‘large dollar lnans. From July 1, 1945 through 
June 30, 1948, loans and credits to foreign countries by the United 
States government totaled nearly $12 billion and an additional $1.2 
billion was loaned or committed by the World Bank and the Monetary 
Fund. If we add to these amounts long-term private investments abroad 
since the war, we reach a figure of over $15 billion on which service 
in dollars must be made, the vast bulk of which must come from the 
countries of Western Europe. Over the next three years, assuming that 
the Economic Cooperation Administration program is continued, total 
foreign investment on both private and governmental account is 
likely to increase by another three to four billion dollars, with perhaps 
an additional $2 or $3 billion in loans from the World Fund and Bank. 
The net effect of these loans upon the international balance of pay- 
‘ments will of course depend upon whether or not new loans will continue 
to be made in amounts sufficient to offset repayments. Private foreign 
investments probably cannot be counted on to maintain the necessary 
gross level of investment so that the outcome becomes largely a matter 

"Por example, if consumers are to be denied certain luxuries they should be denied both 
foreign and domestically produced luxuries of the same category. 

"See A Survey of the Economic Situation and Propects of Europe, p. 55. 
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of United States governmental lending policy. But interest payments 
alone on over $20 billion in additional foreign indebtedness will absorb 
a significant portion of the dollar income of the rest of the world.” 


ch Structural Changes 


} Probably the most serious obstacle to the restoration of a balanced 
/ world economy which would permit countries, planried and unplanned, 
to achieve the maximum efficiency in the use of their productive re- 
sources and the highest living standards for their people lies in deep- 
seated maladjustments in the structure of world production and de- 
mand. Some of these structural factors are a direct outgrowth of the 
late war, while others are perhaps a product of far-reaching socio-polit- 
ical and technological development which are taking place too rapidly 
to be accommodated by the international economic organism. We will 
summarize some of these structural factors in the following paragraphs. 
Although the overwhelming demand for United States commodities 
during the immediate postwar period can be explained by the disrup- 
tion of production outside the Western Hemisphere caused by the war, 
the capital needs for reconstruction and the backlog of deferred demand 
built up during the period of wartime shortages, there is considerable 
evidence that the potential demand for United States commodities in 
excess of the dollars supplied by United States imports may continue 
for many years after prewar production levels have been generally 
restored or even substantially exceeded. Mention has already been 
made of large-scale industrialization and development programs 
throughout the world which call for large amounts of specialized capital 
and materials available in surplus quantities only in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This enlarged demand for investment type comodities may 
be superimposed upon the normal heavy dependence upon United 
States and Western Hemisphere exports, unless offset by compensating 
shifts in demand for the exports of other areas. Such shifts, however, 
do not, depend simply upon competitive price relationships but are in 


* According to the Department of Commerce publication, International Transactions of 
the U. S. During the War, by 1951 receipts of interest and amortization on all U. S. 
government postwar loans should amount to about $450 million, and if dollar loans 
through the International Bank should rise to $4 billion, an additional $200 million in 
interest and amortization will be required. Together with payments of around $1 billion 
on loans and investments existing at the end of the war, total payments will amount to 
$1.6 or $1.7 billion before allowance is made for additional governmental and private 
loans and investments in the years following 1947 (p. 161). During 1947 and 1948 net 
private long-term capital flow has been averaging around $700 million per year, and over 
$1 billion in loans were extended by the United States during 1948. It seems quite likely 
therefore that earnings and amortization payments owed to the United cere will be well 
over $2 billion by 1951, 
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considerable measure dependent upon the creation of new sources of = 


supply in areas outside the Western Hemisphere. 

What is the result of a shift in world demand in favor of the products 
' of a particular country or area? Let us assume that before the shift 
occurs: all countries have succeeded in achieving a balance in their 
current international accounts. Immediately after the shift certain 
countries will find themselves with current account deficits which they 
must correct by reducing their imports or by adopting measures to ex- 
pand their exports either to the country or area whose exports have 
increased, say the United States, or to third countries. Now let us 
assume for the moment that the demand for imports on the part of the 
United States is inelastic, and that the elasticity of substitution between 
‘United States exports and the exports of the rest of the world is quite 
low. Under these assumptions, equilibrium must be restored either by 
an expansion of production in the rest of the world of the commodities 
which constitute the exports of the United States or by a reduction 
in the demand for these commodities. But it\ cay not be possible to 
realize either of these alternatives without subs ‘ial adjustments in 
the structure of world production. Dës 


N 
The immediate effect of a shift in world demand in avor ofa country : 


like the United States may be a world shortage of dollars and the con- 
sequent inability of some countries which normally have deficits within 
the dollar area to discharge these deficits by converting surpluses with 
other areas into dollars. Canada and Belgium are examples of countries 
whose balance of payments difficulties in the postwar are in large meas- 
ure traceable to this factor. Europe as a whole normally has a deficit 
with the United States which is settled by dollars earned largely from 
the Far East. It is quite possible that countries such as India, Indo- 
nesia and Malaya will no longer be important sources of net dollars 
for Europe in the future. The greater political independence of these 
countries has been accompained by a desire for rapid industrialization 
and the inauguration of large-scale development projects. There is 


considerable evidence that these countries will use their dollar earnings ` 


for purchases in the United States rather than transfer them to Europe 
as was the case before the ear"? 


1 The prospects of Europe’s being able to settle its deficit with the United States by 
means of a surplus with non-European countries other than the United States is discussed 
in the United Nations’ Report entitled “A Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects 
of Europe,” p. 69 ff. This Report concludes as follows: “The huge disequilibriums | mani- 
fested in their (non-European countries) trade with the United States in 1947 is bound 
‘to diminish sooner or later. But the demand for imports from the United States, while not 
capable of being fully satisfied, may well continue to press hard against the available 
supply of dollar exchange and to leave little over for trade settlements with Europe” 
(p. 70). S 
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Another structural factor which may contribute to a possible chronic- ` 
disequilibrium in the postwar period is the heavy dependence of West- 
ern Europe on the Western Hemisphere for agricutural products.** This 
dependence has increased with the decline in grain imports from East- 
ern into Western Europe. To the extent that this decline is the result of 

hysical factors, i.e., shortages of farm equipment, etc., it may be tem- 
porary. But there is evidence that political factors may also be re- 
sponsible for the reduction in exportable surpluses of fou com- 
modities by the Russian dominated economies.** 

- While the rest of the world has become increasingly dependent upon 
United States agricultural products, the technical superiority of United 
States industrial production makes it difficult for other industrial coun- 
tries to compete with our manufactured products both in United States 
and foreign markets. An abundance of capital and superior production 
techniques, coupled with a large internal market provides an enormous 
advantage in most fields of industrial production. While it is true that 
trade takes place in response to differences in comparative costs rather 
than absolute costs, a country which is continually introducing new 
techniques which lower costs and is able to introduce new products 
which capture the fancy of the rest of the world may be able to main- 
tain a more or less permanent competitive advantage. This does not 
mean that equilibrium could not be restored, but the required adjust- 
yments may not be made rapidly enough to compensate for continual 
‘changes in the structure of world demand and supply. Finally, mention 
should be made of the tendency on the part of the United States to 
„make itself independent of raw material imports from outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The tin smelter on the Texas seaboard and the syn- 
thetic rubber plants are evidences of this development. Economic 
independence in a growing number of fields has become a matter of 
governmental policy for reasons of national defense. Offsetting these 
autarchic tendencies is the fact that the United States is rapidly re- 
ducing it? reserves of some important natural resources, e.g., petroleum, 
copper, iron ore, lead and zinc. 

, Means of Correcting International Disequilibrium 
In discussing measures for correcting balance-of-payments disequili- 
brium, we must distinguish between actions undertaken by countries 
“By 1951, Europe’s bread grain production is expected to reach 96 per cent of the pre- 
war level. But to achieve prewar consumption Europe will, according to estimates by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, need to import 15.5 million tons of bread grain, 


annually, or 6 million tons more than prewar. Of this, some 6 to 8 million tons will have 
to come from the United States. (See New York Times, September 3, 1948)., 


See for example, “Food from Eastern Europe,” The Economist, for July 17 and July 
24, 1948. 
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unilaterally and those adjustments which need to be taken by several 
countries in concert. Certain of the deep-seated maladjustments in the 
world today are not likely to be resolved by unilateral action alone. 
This is particularly true of structural maladjustments such as those 
which characterize the postwar European economies. It is for this 
reason that the ECA is insisting on a cooperative self-help program 


for the European Recovery Program countries rather than the granting. . 


of United States aid on a country-by-country basis. There are, in 
general, four types of measures which may be taken for the correction 
of disequilibrium: (1) monetary, fiscal and other economic measures de- 
signed to achieve internal economic stability; (2) exchange rate ad- 
justments; (3) bilateral or multilateral trading arrangements; and (4) 
adjustments in the structure of production. 


1. Measures for Internal Stability 


There can be little doubt that the achievement of internal stability 
is frequently necessary for the correction of balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties on the part of planned, “mixed,” and unplanned economics 
alike. The general level of purchasing power must be related to the 
volume of consumers’ goods, both home-produced and imported, which 
is made available. In the case of completely controlled economics where 
the volume of consumers’ goods, both imported and home-produced, 
is directly controlled, an excess of disposable income in the hands of 
consumers would not directly affect the trade balance. Price inflation 
- and the diversion of rationed commodities to black markets might, 
however, result in a maldistribution of real income which would seri- 
ously impair the living standards and productive capacity of a portion 
of the population. This result would be an evidence of disequilibrium 
according to the criteria which we have established above. In mixed 
and uncontrolled economies, where home investment and foreign 
trade are partly or wholly determined by private decisions, monetary 
and fiscal measures will need to be largely relied upon for limiting 
purchasing power, for encouraging exports, and for determining the 
volume of savings, investment, and the general level of imports. This 
does not mean that direct controls can always be dispensed with by un- 
controlled economies. Sudden shifts in the trade balance require time to 
correct by fiscal and monetary measures. Moreover, it may not be 
possible to reduce total monetary demand sufficiently in the short run 
to achieve an international balance, without causing great economic 
hardship and unemployment. 

It is frequently said that all a country needs to do to restore inter- 
national equilibrium is to adopt appropriate monetary and fiscal con- 
trols. If by this statement it is meant that a country can apply defla- 
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tionary measures to the point where its international account is 
balanced without the aid of external trade controls, no one can dispute 
it. However, unless certain structural changes take place in the 
economy, the results of drastic deflationary action may very well be 
‘disastrous for production and living standards. Deflationary measures 
may be prevented from shifting resources to the export industries by 

price rigidities, or a lack of mobility of labor and other factors of pro- 

_ duction. Moreover, it may prove impossible for a country to undertake 
a large investment program under conditions of full employment with- 
out at least a certain degree of inflation. This is particularly true where 
trade unions are able to prevent any downward adjustment of wages 
and continually press for an increase in existing wage scales. 


2, Exchange Rate Adjustments 


Although a country may not be able to reduce its monetary income 
and prices by deflation, it can always reduce them in terms of foreign 
currencies by devaluation.” The effect of exchange devaluation cn á 
country’s balance of payments will depend upon a number of complex 
economic and institutional factors including (a) the system of economic 
controls in the economy; (b) the demand and supply elasticities of the 

commodities and services entering into the balance of payments of 
the country in question; (c) the capacity of the country to make the 
adjustments in the structure of its productive facilities in response to 
alterations in external and internal cost-price relationships; and (d) 
the repercussions of devaluation upon the trade and exchange policies 
of other countries. 

a. The system of economic controls. In an economy in which all im- 
ports are rigidly controlled and exportable surpluses determined by 
allocation, the chief function of the exchange rate may be that of in- 
fluencing the demand for exports. (It may not even have this function 
in a state controlled economy which prices its exports independently 
of domestic costs.) In economies in which export demand is permitted 
to compete with domestic demand, the rate will influence the volume 
of commodities directed to the export market. This fact is frequently 
overlooked by those who claim that devaluation cannot improve the 
balance of payments because the country in question is having no 


® For excellent discussions of the effects of exchange rate adjustments upon the balance 
of payments see Howard S. Ellis, “The Dollar Shortage in Theory and Fact,’ Canadian 
Jour, Econ. and Pol, Sci, Vol. 14, No. 3 (Aug, 1948) pp. 301-11; and Lloyd A. Metzler, 
“The Theory of International Trade,” in A Survey of Contemporary Economics, edited 
by Howard S. Ellis, (Blakiston, 1948), pp. 210-54. 

* This is true only in the short run. Over a longer period, the initial reduction in prices 
in terms of foreign currencies may be offset by an increase in domestic prices brought 
about by the devaluation, or by competitive depreciation on the part of other countries. 
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difficulty in selling its exportable surpluses. The latter argument is 
intelligible only if it is assumed that a further diveksion of resources to 
the export industries will reduce consumption standards to an intolera- 
ble level or prevent the making of capital investments which are neces- 
sary for the eventual restoration of equilibrium. 

Where imports are rigidly controlled, devaluation will not reduce 
imports unless import prices rise sufficiently to reduce demand below - 
existing import quotas. Also where only unessential imports are limited 
by direct controls, devaluation may fail to reduce imports if the demand 
for essential imports is quite inelastic. The rise in the domestic prices 
of imports may, however, be significant for the restoration of the bal- 
ance of payments, since consumer demand may be diverted from the 
products of home industry, thereby releasing additional resources for 
the export industries. Whether or not devaluation is inflationary de- 
pends upon the wage policy, the fiscal and monetary policies, and the 
amount of latent inflation already present in the economy. Thus‘ the 
argument that for a country which controls its imports by direct means 
- and has no difficulty in selling its exports devaluation is merely infla- 
tionary and will not improve the trade balance, needs to be re-ex- 
amined. 

b. Demand and supply elasticities. Recent statistical estimates of 
the demand for imports in various countries have revealed remarkably 
low price elasticities.* It has also been shown that the elasticity oi 
world demand for the total exports of most countries is substantially 
less than unity.” Great care must be exercised in drawing conclusions 
from these statistically derived estimates of import demand elasticities 
as regards the effects of exchange rate adjustments on the trade- 
balance. Although in the short run at least, the demand for a nation’s 

"7 See T. C. Chang, “International Comparison of Demand for Imports,” Rev. Econ. 
Studies, Vol. XIII (2), No. 34, pp. 53-67. In this article Dr. Chang estimates the price 
elasticities of import demand for the United Kingdom and the United States for the in- 


terwar period to be —0.28 and —0.97 respectively; see also Randall Hinshaw, “American 
Prosperity and the British Balance of Payments Problem,” Rev. of Econ. Stat., Feb., 1945. 


2 See, for example, T, C. Chang, “A Statistical! Note on World Demand for Exports,” 
Rev. of Econ. and Stat., Vol. XXX, No. 2 (May, 1948), pp. 106-16. Dr. Chang shows that 
for the interwar period the sum of the elasticities of home and foreign demand was for 
most countries close to unity. In a few countries this crilical value was above unily but 
for the United Kingdom, for example, it was —0.68. In an unpublished paper Dr. Randall 
Hinshaw points out that since most statistically derived estimates of the elasticity of 
- demand assume a constant level of real income, Ze, the level of income is held constant 
by means of partial correlation, the effects of the fall in real income in a depreciating 
country are ignored, The fall in real income resulting from the rise in domestic prices 
of internationally traded commodities will tend to shift the demand curve for imports 
to the left. Thus it is quite possible for a country’s over-all demand for imports, at a 
given level of real income, to be inelastic with respect to price and, at the same time, 
for depreciation to be accompanied by a reduction in the domestic (as weii as the foreign 
currency) value of imports. 
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imports may be largely determined by-the structure of its production 
and trade and by its national income, changes in exchange rates are 

. capable of bringing about shifts in the demand for imports and in the 
supply of exports through changes in real income and other changes 
which may not be accounted for by estimates of demand elasticities 
derived from cyclical data. 

The existence of short-run inelasticities of demand for total imports 
and for the world demand for the total exports of individual coun- 
tries is by no means conclusive evidence that exchange deprecia- 
tion cannot improve a country’s balance of payments. In the first place 
the demand for a portion of a country’s imports and certain of its 
commodity exports will undoubtedly prove to be elastic. Even if we 
assume that the total demand for imports is inelastic, total expenditures 
for imports in terms of foreign currencies must decline with devaluation 
so long as there is any reduction in the physical quantities imported.” 
If the supply of imports is less than perfectly elastic, there will be a 
further saving of foreign exchange. 

Turning to the demand for the exports of a country, even though 
total world demand is inelastic, the demand for a portion of its exports 

“will undoubtedly prove to be elastic. The net effect of devaluation will 
Jepend upon what happens to the prices of its exports in terms of 
foreign currencies, je, the elasticity of supply of the devaluing 
country’s exports. If devaluation enables the country to reduce the 
foreign currency prices of those commodities for which the demand is 
elastic while maintaining the foreign currency prices of those com- 
modities for which the foreign demand is inelastic, its balance-of-pay- 
ments position will be improved. 

It is clear that, in considering the effects of devaluation on a 
country’s balance of payments, we must be concerned not only with 
demand elasticities for imports and exports but also with supply elas- 
ticities and pricing policies.** If the supply of those exports for which 
the demand is inelastic is also inelastic (or if prices in terms of foreign 
currencies are maintained by private cartels or government control) 
and if both the supply and the demand for the remaining exports are 
elastic, devaluation will increase total foreign-exchange’ receipts from 
exports. Moreover, it is not necessary to assume that devaluation will 
reduce a country’s terms of trade for all or even the bulk of its trade. 

= Total expenditiires on imports in terms of foreign currencies will decrease with a fall in 
the exchange rate as long as the elasticity of total demand for imports is greater than zero. 


* See Joan Robinson, “The Foreign Exchanges,” in Essays in the Theory of Employ- 
ment, and ed. (Oxford, 1947), p. 142, n. 1. Mrs. Robinson points out that an improvement 
in the balance may be achieved by devaluation even where the sum of the elasticities of the 
demand for exports and the demand for imports is less than unity, provided the supply 
elasticities for imports and exports are sufficiently small. 
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c. The ability to make structural adjustments. A third important con- 
sideration in determining the effects of devaluation concerns the rela- 
tionship between devaluation and the structure of the economy. A 
change in internal and external price-cost relationships may be a 
necessary but not sufficient cause for the restoration of a country’s . 
balance of payments. A lack of capital, price and wage rigidities, inade- 
quate incentives for enterprise, or plain inertia may be responsible ` 
for the failure of production to respond to changes in cost-price rela- 
tionship resulting for the alteration or exchange rates. These structural 
factors are discussed below. 

d. Repercussions of devaluation on other countries. Exchange rate 
adjustments as a means of dealing with worldwide equilibrium are 
limited by the fact that the demand for one coùntry’s exports may be 
elastic only under the assumption that its competitors maintain their 
exchange rates and export prices. Hence in order not to invite competi- 
tive depreciation, which in the case of an inelastic foreign demand 
would prove to be self-defeating, exchange rate adjustments should 
not be made on a unilateral and piecemeal basis. The practice of uni- 
lateral adjustments may also lead to the use of rates which discriminate 
as between currencies. Thus, it may be to the advantage of a country 
to reduce the value of its currency in terms of the currencies of certain 
countries, e.g., the dollar area, while maintaining its rate vis-à-vis other 
countries. For example, a European country may want to encourage a 
diversion of its exports from other European countries with inflated 
currencies to the United States. This situation is undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for the use of discriminatory rates by Italy and France in 1948. 


3. Discriminatory Arrangements 


When countries are unable to balance their international accounts 
_on a multilateral basis, they may be able to do so on a discriminatory 
basis. Whether or not a country is able to achieve equilibrium through 
discrimination depends upon whether it can find an outlet for its ex- 
ports which will enable it to meet its import requirements. If, for ex- 
ample, the only available source of certain raw materials and capital 
equipment which a country needs is the United States, bilateral deals 
with third countries will not secure these materials. Discriminatory 
arrangements may, however, reduce that country’s dollar requirements 
for other commodities available elsewhere and provide a market for the 
exports to be traded against them. Where import and export controls 
are not employed, discrimination may be achieved by the use of dis- 
criminatory exchange rates, but similar commodities must be available 
in the areas from which imports are to be increased, 7.¢., the elasticity 
of substitution must be fairly high. 
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Strictly bilateral a:aupemenls, uliliough Der than going without 
needed imports, have well-known limitations. The larger the area of 
multilateral trading, the more efficient trade becomes. It may be desira- 
ble, therefore, for a group of countries to engage in multilateral trade 
among themselves while discriminating against other areas.” However. 
potential demand on the part of a group of countries joined together in 


Ja multilateral payments system for the exports of another currency 


area may still be greater than foreign exchange receipts from current 
transactions. Thus, although the new intra-European clearing arrange- 
ment" may help to reduce the dependence of the Economic Recovery 
Program countries for Western Hemisphere commodities by promoting 
a freer exchange of European commodities, these countries will still 
need outside assistance for meeting their deficits with other areas. 

Do discriminatory arrangements provide a permanent solution to 
the problem of worldwide disequilibrium? Although an adequate an- 
swer to this question would require another article or perhaps a volume. 
it is my view that such devices should be considered as short-term 
expedients only, Bilateral or regional multilateral arrangements may 
meet an immediate need for the restoration of trade which has been 
hampered by a shortage of generally acceptable means of payment. 
Regional multilateral payments arrangements may also help to restore 
equilibrium by providing a large protected market for new industries. 
the rapid development of which is necessary in order to reduce the 
dependence of members of the region on other areas with which the 
region as a whole may be out of balance. But after the structural ad- 
justments have been made and exchange rates established at appropri- 
ate levels, these industries should be able to stand on their own feet ir 
competition with those of other regions. Regional multilateral arrange- 
ments should eventually be merged with a worldwide multilateral sys- 
tem, although it might be desirable to retain the regional payment: 
structure so that temporary discrimination against the outside worlc 
could be instituted in periods of emergency. 


4. Structural Adjustments 


By structual adjustments we mean adjustments in the structure ol 
production and patterns of consumption which are not brought aboui 
by one of the three types of measures discussed in the preceding para- 


ST have discussed this subject in an article entitled “Regional Multilateral Payment: 
Arrangements,” Quart. Jour. Econ., Vol. LXII, No. 4 (Aug, 1948), pp. 500-18.; See alsi 
Robert W. Bean, “European Multilateral Clearing,” Jour. Pol. Econ., Vol. LVI, No. : 
(Oct., 1948), pp. 403-15. 


"7 For a discussion of the intra~-European payments plan see Second Report to Congres 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 1949, pp. 11-15, 
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graphs. In some cases, the adjustments required for the restoration of 
equilibrium could be brought about by appropriate internal monetary 
and fiscal means, but for one reason or another governments may 
choose not to employ them. In other cases, restoration of equilibrium 
without severe disruption of the economy may not be possible except by 
direct or indirect action on the part of the economic authorities to 
alter the structure of the economy. In other words, internal financial 
measures, exchange rate adjustments or special trade and payments 
arrangements may not be sufficient or may not act quickly enough 
to restore an international balance. 

In controlled economies, restoration of equilibrium may require the 
establishment of new industries, the expansion of old ones or an in- 
crease in agriculture output for home consumption or export. It may 
also mean the contraction or elimination of certain industries. On the 
consumption side, restoration of equilibrium may require the elimina- 
tion of certain luxury items such as private automobiles, or a cheapen- 
ing of housing accommodations to be made available to the public. 

In relatively free economies, changes in the structure of production 
may be achieved by special encouragement to certain industries in the 
form of low interest loans, free technical assistance or tax concessions. 
Other industries may be discouraged by discriminatory taxation and 
other measures which do not require a direct control of industries by 
the government. Although the government may be able to discourage 
certain industries by indirect means, it may be impossible to expand 
other industries except by direct encouragement or promotion. There 
may be cases where the necessary risk capital is not forthcoming with- 
out direct government intervention or where the necessary capital can 
only be obtained from abroad. The fact that in recent years interna- 
tional loans have been made largely on an intergovernmental basis, 
has tended to increase governmental ‘responsibility and control in 
borrowing countries. | 

The question arises as to why, in the case of relatively free econo- 
mies, necessary structural changes for the restoration of equilibrium 
cannot be brought about by internal monetary and fiscal measures and 
appropriate changes in the exchange rate. The answer is that in some 
cases equilibrium could be restored without governmental action to 
affect structural changes but only at the cost of unemployment or 
drastically reduced living standards. The economic organism of a 
modern industrial nation simply does not have the flexibility and sensi- 
tivity to changes in the pricing mechanism attributed to it by classical 
international trade theory. The expansion of certain industries and the 
contraction in others which may be dictated by rapid changes in the 
balance-of-payments position of a country may not take place with 
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sufficient speed through the operation of competitive forces in free 
economies. It requires considerable time to attract private risk capital 
to new industries especially when adequate incentives for venture capi- 
tal are lacking. Price and wage rigidities interfere with the transfer 
of resources from established industries. Moreover, new export indus- 
tries and industries supplying home needs formerly met by imports 
' often require large amounts of foreign equipment so that the initial 
result of the structural adjustment may be an increased demand for 
imports. It may be necessary, therefore, for the government to obtain 
the necessary financing from abroad. If an attempt were made to force 
the required structural adjustments solely by means of deflationary 
financial measures, the result might be immediate unemployment, the 
disruption of industry and perhaps a permanent lowering of living 
standards. 

The postwar situation in Europe is an example of the need for far- 
reaching structural adjustments for the restoration of balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium which could not be brought about by internal finan- - 
oial measure alone Gout ul Cle cust uf weducluy che Uviup standards ~ 
of a largo part of the population to slut vuliuu Ivvels. Acuudiug lu Lhe 
report of the Economic Commission for Europe,” if Errope is to 
achieve equilibrium in her balance of payments and to res, “re } 
standards of living it will be necessary to close a balance-of-p>, ats 
gap of $3.3 billion in terms of 1947 prices. This gap remains in spite 
of the fact that by the end of 1948 prewar industrial production in 
most Western European countries had already been exceeded. This 
deterioration in Europe’s balance of payments was in considerable 
measure a result of the reduction in net investment income and changes 
in other invisible items. In the case of the United Kingdom, whose 
total production and volume of exports exceeds prewar levels by a 
substantial margin, practically all of her balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties can be traced to the deterioration of the invisible account. 

The expansion in European héavy industry and the other changes in 
the pattern of production which are necessary for Europe to achieve 
equilibrium by the end of the four-year recovery period not only require 
large amounts of foreign capital but also a considerable degree of 
national and international planning and cooperation. It is unlikely 
that the steps necessary for the restoration of equilibrium at high levels 
of production can be brought about solely by exchange-rate adjust- 
ments and fiscal and monetary measures within the space of a few 
years. But, to be successful, structural adjustments must be accom- 
panied by appropriate financial measures and exchange-rate adjust- 
ments. They may also require trade and payments arrangements with 


" "4 Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe,’ pp. 76-77. 
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other countries. For example, in order for the Economic Recovery Pro- 
gram countries to balance their accounts with the Western Hemisphere, 
they may need to plan their industries in a complementary fashion and 
promote intra-European trade by a regional multilateral payments 
arrangement. Such arrangements will for a time at least involve dis- ` 
crimination against the United States. Eventually, however, after the ' 


necessary structural adjustments have taken place, these countries may — 


be able to return to multilateral trade on a worldwide basis. 


The United States and World Disequilibrium 


Before concluding, it may be appropriate to inquire as to the need 
for structural adjustments on the part of countries with chronic sur- 
pluses, e.g., the United States. If the elasticity of demand for United 
States imports proves in fact to be less than unity, changes in the rela- 
tive value of the dollar, and reductions in United States tariffs, may 
not bring about a substantial increase in United States imports. It 
might be argued that the entire burden of structural adjustments to 
achieve equilibrium rests with the rest of the world which is experi- 
encing a dollar shortage. On the other hand, many Europeans and some 
Americans maintain that if we want to have a world in which nondis- 
criminatory trade and convertible currencies are possible, the problem 
of the dollar shortage is in part, at least, an American problem.” Any 
attempt to determine whether or not a dollar shortage will continue for 
an indefinite period in the future would involve the making of long- 
range estimates of an exceedingly hazardous character. But without 
predicting our long-run balance-of-payments position we might suggest 
possible ways in which a reduction in our actual or potential balance- 
of-payments surplus might be achieved. 

If economic and political conditions in the world generally were 
favorable, the most desirable way of dealing with the dollar problem 
would be to export large amounts of capital each year, preferably on 
private account. Special encouragement could be given to such invest- 
ment by government guarantee of the transferablity of earnings into 
dollars or by other forms of insurance and guarantees. Although for- 
eign investment would increase United States receipts on invisible 
account, several decades of large outpourings of American capital and 
technical knowledge would most certainly alter our relative position as 
a supplier of the world’s industrial commodities. Moreover, with the 
exhaustion of our natural resources, our imports of raw materials will 
tend to increase. 

In the absence of an environment favorable to large-scale United 


* See “Dollars—An American Problem” and “Dollar Shortage Forever,” The Economist, 
July 3, 1948 and June 26, 1948 respectively. 
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States foreign investment, the government might seek to reduce our 
export surplus by reducing the amount of agricultural products availa- 


_ ble for export through our agricultural support price and acreage allot- 


| Sn alae 


| ment program. We might also place export controls on strategic raw 


materials or commodities produced from strategic raw materials as a 
conservation measure. The difficulty with these measures to curtail 
exports, however, is that we would be doing the world a distinct dis-. 
service if alternative sources of supply of these commodities did not 
exist. Preventing other countries from satisfying their needs for United 
States commodities is not a realistic solution to the dollar problem. 

Measures designed to increase United States imports would be 
preferable from the standpoint of the world economy. But here 
we run into the difficulty that the bulk of United States imports takes 
the form of foodstuffs and crude materials the demand for which is quite 
inelastic. A large-scale stockpiling program and a conservation program 
designed to use imported raw materials while conserving our own re- 
serves of mineral wealth would be helpful but probably insufficient as a 
solution to the problem. The import demand for a large number of 
manufactured items is undoubtedly quite elastic and in some cases the 
total market is very large. Foreign sellers might undertake to capture 
a large segment of the American market for textiles, china, cutlery, 
and other commodities in the production of which the United States 
has little or no comparative advantage. But the barriers to entry into 
the American market on a large scale are not simply matters of prices 
and tariffs. The development of national markets requires years of 
nation-wide advertising and the establishment of large marketing or- 
ganizations. It is difficult for foreign countries producing on a relatively 
small scale to meet the requirements for nation-wide marketing in this 
country. Government aid in promoting the sale of foreign products on 
a large scale, would very likely meet with enormous opposition on the 
part of the American business community. In fact, substantial inroads 
by foreign competitors which would require a serious retrenchment on 
the part of any important American industry is almost certain to be met 
with a demand for the restriction of imports. 

We may conclude that in the absence of large American foreign in- 
vestment or of a commercial policy which will permit large imports of 
manufactured goods in competition with American producers, the 
major part of the burden of correcting world disequilibrium must be 
borne by the rest of the world. General discrimination against dollar 
imports is probably inevitable until industrial capacity in the rest of 
the world is considerably expanded and adequate alternative sources 
of agricultural products for which the rest of the world is now depend- 
ent on the United States are developed. 


PRICES, MONEY AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
GOODS IN POSTWAR GERMANY 


By Horst MENDERSHAUSEN* 


In the summer of 1948, the economy of Western Germany underwent 
a radical change. The change was brought about by a variety of 
factors. The monetary reform of the 20th of June and the subsequent 
abandonment of a large part of price and rationing controls re-estab- 
listed money as an effective instrument of purchasing power, and 
markets as legal and effective devices of allocation. An abnormally 
good harvest and increased external aid led to a significant rise of food 
rations’ and improved supplies of industrial raw materials. But, above 
all, there came into existence an economy with legal and functioning 
markets.” 

The effect of the monetary and economic measures was impressive. 
If the Rentenmark of 1923 performed a miracle, the Deutsche Mark of 
1948 may be said to have wrought a revolution. Beyond the immediate 
change in the availability of goods, a significant change in economic 
relations took place. It was as if money and markets had been invented 
afresh as reliable media of the division of labor. 

During the preceding years there had occurred a genuine regres- 
sion of economic civilization. Foreign trade had practically ceased and 
come to be replaced largely by the intake of foreign relief and the 
outgo of foreign levies. Internal trade had become a most ineffectual 
system of redistribution by government agencies, overlaid with forms 
of primeval long-distance trade and local barter, both illegal. Far from 

* The author is an economist of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. During 1947-48, 
he served with the U. S. Military Government of Germany in the capacity of Assistant 
Chief of Price Control. He wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. Leander Lovell of the 
Bipartite Control Office, Frankfurt, Germany, Dr. Eduard Wolf of the Bank Deutscher 
Laender, Frankfurt, and Miss Erika Teutsch of the Federal Reserve Bank of New SE 
for help and valuable advice in the preparation of this article. 

i In the bizonal area, the fnod ration of the normal adult consumer was raised from 
1,575 calories per day in June to 1,980 calories in July. In August, it dropped to 1,830 
calories; but it remained above 1,800 calories in the later months of 1948. (OMGUS, 
Monthly Report of the Military Governor, Statistical Annex, XVII, August, 1948, p. 19, 
and later issues.) 

* The term “economy with markets” is used here to denote the presence of markets among 
the legal institutions of the economy, It does not carry any connotation regarding the 
scope and place of the markets in the economy. “Market economy” (Ge, an economy 
dominated by markets) and “cconomy without markets” may be considered speculative 


extremes. They are theoretical limits to the many combinations of market and non-market 
patterns of economic life that occupy the full range of economic history. 
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having been a “market economy” during the 1930’s and the war years, 
the German economy in terms of, its legal institutions came close to 
being an “economy without markets.” This regression was as extraor- 
dinary to the economic observer as it was painful and bewildering to 
the people involved in it. 

The severe effects of Germany’s repressed or stagnant inflation on 
incentives and production had been widely realized. The index of 
industrial production in the bizonal area did not reach 50 per cent 
of 1936 before March, 1948°—it was at 51 per cent in the month 
of currency reform, June, 1948—-while the published indexes of other 
countries, except Japan, reached levels of at least 66 per cent of 
prewar, generally better than 75 per cent, in 1947.* But it is far from 
certain that an earlier imposition of currency reform and an earlier 
decontrol of prices and commodity flows alone would have caused an 
earlier and better recovery. In view of the protracted disorganization of 
government, social life, and foreign supplies, it may be said that eco- 
nomic recovery was hardly within reach before 1948, and that a policy 
of rigidly suppressed inflation was not more unsatisfactory than any 
other policy available during that time. Nor would it be proper to 
limit one’s view to the effects of stagnant inflation on production. The 
listlessness of the economy was accompanied by a dulling of organized 
social conflict. Market, government, and social conflict had simultane- 
ously and temporarily fallen into disorganization. When decision / were 
taken to reorganize the economy and the government, the « Ze was 
set for progress and for more acute social conflicts. 

The economic experience of Germany in the three years since V-E 
Day contains interesting lessons in the reaction of a modern Western 
nation to severe economic disorganization. Features of general sig- 
nificance are of course inextricably interwoven with the peculiar facts 
of post-Hitler Germany. It would be very difficult to separate ‘these 
components of the situation. 


Tenacity of Price Control 


Price control and rationing survived the collapse of the Hitler Reich. 
In November, 1945, the four-power Allied Control Authority resolved 
to continue the German price laws and regulations and the local and 
regional agencies for price control, thus reaffirming earlier actions 
taken by the various zone commanders. On February 7, 1946, the 
Coordinating Committee of ACA agreed on a statement of price prin- 
ciples applicable in the four zones of occupied Germany and Berlin. 

*Two years earlier in June, 1946, it was 34 per cent of 1936. Revised index published 
in OMGUS, Monthly Report of the Military Governor, August, 1948, p. 98. 
* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Statistical Office of the United Nations, August, 1948. 
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This was to remain the basic price policy document for more than two 
years. , 

This statement provided for the rigid maintenance of the price 
stop: “As a rule, on the majority of commodities, prices are to be 
maintained, for the time being, at the level before occupation. Price 
increases over the level prevailing on the 9th of May 1945 shall only | 
be permitted as an exception. .. .” The need for such exceptions was 
to be proven by actual losses, after exhaustion of all methods to 
eliminate cost increases. The possibilities of price relief were further | 
limited by the stipulation that only “average direct cost of production 
of the aggregate of products of the firm” should be covered, that not 
more than “the smallest margin for overhead and profits” should be 
allowed, and by the consideration that “the cumulative effect of all 
price -increases permitted ...on the cost of living shall not be so great 
as to necessitate any adjustment in the present general level of wages.” 

While these instructions were to guide the German price formation 
offices in the various zones, the ACA reserved to itself the right to 
control the prices of the most important basic commodities of industry 
and agriculture. ACA exercised this function in a most cumbersome — 
and rigid manner. 

Within the various occupation zones, the implementation of the 
price stop policy showed much similarity in form but variation in 
substance. The Russians used the price squeeze as a means of making 
private business unprofitable. They exempted from German price 
law the Soviet corporations that they set up in their zone. In the 
American zone, price policy was dominated by a “hold-the-line” spirit 
in the absence of any strong business pressure. The French followed 
an equally rigid approach while the British vacillated between a 
Treasury approach of curing inflationary pressure.by price increases 
and a political preference for price-wage stability, the result being 
a somewhat laxer price stop. 

With the formation of bipartite Anglo-American economic policy 
bodies in late 1946, the principle of the price stop was reaffirmed. In 
a statement on price, wage, and subsidy policy of November 2, 1946, 
the Bipartite Board declared that “full expression in prices should 
not be given to the many temporary and abnormal elements in the 
present cost structure, especially in the basic commodities, and a 
limited program of temporary subsidies and stringent control generally 
is recommended for this purpose.” The German price authorities, 
at the bottom of the hierarchy, reflected the combined influence of 
Allied policy and German popular opinion. Applications for price 
increases usually faced long delay and much red tape. 

The “price stop with exceptions” was maintained in the face of a 
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tremendous imbalance of spendable money and available goods. In 
1947, currency in circulation in the four zones of Germany and Berlin 
was estimated at about 10 times the amount that circulated in the 


: Reich in 1936—when Hitler imposed the price stop—total currency 


and deposits at five times the amount of 1936, while the real national 
income was put at roughly one-half of that of the Reich of 1936. 
Legal prices did increase. The cost-of-living index for the U.S. zone 
gives a picture of the development of certain legal consumer prices. 
In October, 1945 this, index was only 12 per cent above prewar, but 
in May, 1948 it had risen to 31 per cent above prewar. While the 


TABLE I.—Cosr or LIVING INDEX ror BAVARIA, HESSE, 
AND WUERTTEMBERG-BADEN® 


(1938 == 100) 
: Heat | Ap- ‘ 
Date ae Food sere Rent | and | parel | New a scel- 
ex an Light | Total aneous 


I | I | AR | aar S | SS REC | | A | Miettinen St 


October 1945 112 106 126 100 IAM Së? 151 117 


October 1946 125 114 194 100 die EH i61 145 
October 1947 126 122 193 100 121 159 174 138 
May 1948 131 132 193 100 123 165 183 140 








a Computed for worker’s family of five, bombed out or evacuated. OMGUS, Report of the 
Military Governor, Statistical Annex XVII, July 1948, p. 49. 


weighting and the economic significance of the index are subject to 
strong reservations, ıt correctly Inalcates a retatrvery—simais crow MULAO 
the pre-reform period, very small in view of the exceptional conditions 
of the country. 

The development of the cost-of-living index corresponds roughly 
to that of average hourly earnings in the industries of the U.S. zone, 
which were subject to an extension of the pre-occupation wage stop. 
In March, 1948 average hourly earnings were 131 per cent of 1938. 
Owing to the considerable curtailment of work hours, however, average 
weekly gross earnings were only 111 per cent of 1938.° 

The rise of legal or quasi-legal commodity prices was generally 
greater than that of the cost-of-living index. In 1947, experts of the 
British and American occupation authorities prepared estimates of 
wholesale prices approved or “tolerated” by the German price offices 
in the bizonal area. The study indicated approximate price develop- 
ments as shown in Table IT. 

A new index of basic commodity prices in the bizonal area, estab- 
lished in 1948, showed the prices of basic foodstuffs in mid-June 1948 

x 


5 OMGUS, Report of the Military Governor, Statistical Annex XVII, July, 1948, p. 10. 
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as 124 per cent of 1938, those of basic industrial materials, as 155 
per cent of 1938.° 

The group of manufactured consumers’ goods showed the greatest 
rise, a fact that is also borne out by the lead of new wearing apparel 
and household furnishings in the cost-of-living index. While manufac- 
tured consumers’ goods, roughly speaking, doubled in price, agricultural 
. and industrial raw material prices increased by 50 per cent or less. 

The resulting change in the price structure, that is, the opening of 
the price scissors between primary and final producers, was largely 
due to price control. In the absence of price control, the acute postwar 
shortage of primary agricultural and industrial goods would probably 


TABLE JT.—ESTIMATED WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES IN THE BIZONAL 
AREA IN May 1947, AND COMPARABLE U. S. INDEXES 








(1938= 100) 
Products Bizonal Area United States® 

Agricultural products 120 to 125 265 

Industrial raw materials and semi- 
finished products 135 to 145 230 
Finished manufactures 190 to 220 177 
Producers goods 150 to 180 ee 
Consumers goods 215 to 240 — 





a Based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale prices for farm products, raw 
materials and manufactured products. 


have put their prices in the lead. That, at least, was the case in the 
United States. The disruption of the national market in Germany, 
the lack of imported raw materials, the destruction of the Ruhr in- 
dustries and the inaccessibility of Silesian coal and Eastern and Central 
Germany foodstuffs, all would probably have accentuated this tendency. 

Price control in Germany produced the inverse tendency, chiefly 
for two reasons. Price increases of the basic commodities could only 
be made by the Allied Control Authority itself. That meant in the first 
place a very laborious process of fact ‘finding and transmitting and 
finally a sort of four-power conference on the case in hand. The quadri- 
partite negotiations about British proposals to raise the prices of coal 
and steel showed all the features of futility that have disgraced four- 
power conferences in recent years. Added to the prevailing price-stop 
preference among the representatives of at least three of the four powers, 
this condition prevented anything like a sufficient price adjustment 
of most basic commodities. It blocked any action on coal and steel. 


8 Statistical Office of the Bizonal Area: Statistische Monatszahlen, November, 1948, 38. 
See-also Table V below. 
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into the hands of Allied personnel as their private property (after 
private importation of cigarettes had been banned); probably 90 per 


Cent of the turnover of existing luxury goods (jewelry, cameras, china, 


| 


rugs, furniture) .*° 

Black market operations consisted primarily of transactions in 
\ finished products. They usually involved traders and final consumers, 
to a lesser extent original producers. The products came partly out of 
German production (typically bread, potatoes, fats, meat, soap, tex- 
tiles), partly from Allied sources (typically gasoline, tobacco goods, | 
chocolate, certain foods), partly out of personal and household posses- 
sions of the German population. They were handled by black market 
traders, recruited from the ranks of the displaced persons and Ger- 
many’s unstable and dislocated population. 

The contacts between this class and the rest of the population were 
manifold. People who knew where to buy or sell "black" goods could 
be found in nearly every house, especially in the larger cities. Every 
family was involved, at more or less frequent intervals, in the black 
market sale of some possessions and the purchase of some “black” 
foods, stimulants, clothing, etc. Characteristically, the excess of ex- 
penditures over income in a sample of 81 Bavarian workers’ and white 
collar households (September, 1947), amounting to about one-third of - 
income, was almost entirely balanced by money receipts from the sale 
of personal property. 

Likewise, all business enterprises would at one time or another 
make a black market purchase or sale to obtain critical materials or 
parts and to cover costs and tax bills that could not be met out of 
legal income. But the great majority of households and businesses 
considered their involvement in black market transactions as shame- 
ful, and the agents of the black market as immoral and asocial indi- 
viduals. 

The prices of the black market varied from place to place and 
fluctuated in time. Owing to bad transportation and communications 
and to its illegality it was of course an imperfect market, in which 
some transactions and some places, especially Berlin, would show 
much higher prices than others. Information collected by the price 
supervision offices and the police indicated that in May, 1947 black 
market prices in the main cities of the U.S. zone were about 100 times 
or more the legal prices for sugar, butter, coffee, saccharine, flour, 
ladies’ stockings, soap, flints; about 75 times the legal prices of 
oleomargarine, eggs, liquor; about 50 times the legal prices of potatoes, 

*OMGUS, Economic Policies, Programs and Requirements in Occupied Germany; 


Answers to questions submitted by members of the Select Committee on Foreign Aid, 
House of Representatives, Sepiember, 1947, p. 149 ff. 
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beef, Leica cameras; about 25 times the legal prices of coal, suits and 
dresses, electric bulbs, automobile tires and gasoline; and about 10 
times the legal prices of typewriters, and electric wire. The most im- 
portant black market foodstuffs sold at prices in the range of 50 to 
150 times the legal level. As a rule, industrial goods had a-smaller 
black market agio, with the notable exception of ladies’ stockings, soap . 
and flints. The average of black market prices may be estimated at 50 . 
to 75 times the legal prices. 

At that price level, even a small turnover of goods would absorb a 
large volume of purchasing power. Assuming that only 8 per cent 
of the total volume of transactions were carried out at that level, while 
_ the remaining 92 per cent were carried out at legal prices, the volume 
of money engaged in the black market transactions would be about 
five times as great as that engaged in transactions at legal prices. 
Allowance for the use of money substitutes might lower this figure 
somewhat; but the order of magnitude would probably remain similar. 

In this fashion, the black market absorbed a considerable part of the 
excess supply of money in postwar Germany. The remainder of the 
excess was neutralized by the considerable decline in the velocity of 
money circulation, compared with prewar, that resulted from a variety 
of factors: the decline of financial transactions, the regression to cash 
payment and official sterilization policies. Moreover, the excess did not 
increase; it possibly even declined with time. The slow advance of pro- 
duction and of legal prices probably exceeded any net infusion of 
money that may have come from the Soviet zone. The fiscal policies 
followed in the bizonal area whittled away some of the excess purchas- 
ing power after 1945. There factors explain in large part the stability 
or slightly downward tendency in the black market price level during 
the three years’ period. 

The black market was limited to commodity and property trans- 
actions. Black market wages commensurate with black market prices 
were practically unknown. Employees working in establishments with 
- obvious black market incomes as a rule preferred compensation in 
extra goods to extra money, and the same rule usually applied to 
irregular employment and odd jobs. 


Bilateral Exchange 


While Germany’s postwar inflation remained stagnant in a setting of 
rigid price control and a stable black market, the distribution of goods 
and services underwent an important institutional change. Bilateral 
exchange assumed major proportions. In a large sector of the economy, 
goods and services could not be obtained for money alone, nor even 
for money plus ration coupons or allocation certificates. They could 
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only be: obtained on the condition of delivery of other goods and 
services. 

To most people, money did not lose value by way of depreciation 
but it lost significance through an increasing limitation of its usefulness. 
Food rations could be bought at legal prices, but it was the ration 
card, not the money, that controlled the access to the scanty and 
irregular distribution of foodstuffs. The amount of money that could 
actually be spent on the food rations was not hard to find. Pegged 
wages and an occasional black market sale would put that amount 
into everybody’s hands, even without the benefit of former savings. 
This held true a fortiori for other consumer goods. The quantities 
of clothing and metal goods available after allotments to refugees, and 
in the latter part of the period, to miners and other workers’ groups, 
were so small that the opportunities to obtain them for money and 
permits were negligible. The black market, finally, was narrow and 
an unreliable source of supply for the commodities of daily living, en- 
tirely insufficient to obtain the ingredients of production. A mark 
might be worth half a cent or half a dollar in relative purchasing 
power; but in either case there was not much of a point in relying on 
that purchasing power and in laboring to get hold of the mark. 

For reliable supplies, businesses, farmers and workers increasingly 
turned to bilateral exchange via “compensation trade,” “distributions 
to workers,” and regular barter. These practices were illegal under 
the sweeping prohibitions of nazi wartime legislation, in particular the 
War Economy Ordinance, which were kept in force under the occupa- 
tion. But the German and occupation authorities found these breaches 
of economic controls almost irrepressible. In September, 1947 U.S. 
Military Government experts believed that from one-third to one-half - 
of all business transactions in the bizonal area proceeded in the form of 
“compensation trade.”" “At least 50 per cent,” was the guess of 
German government officials in the Ruhr area. This was an all-pervad- 
ing feature of the economy. 

Apart from the limited usefulness of money, two factors helped to 
establish bilateralism on a broad scale. First, the occupation authorities 
led the way. In the early days of occupation, local military commanders 
obtained essential goods for their district by loading up some trucks 
with the district’s products and taking them to the outside suppliers 
for straight barter. Throughout the period, the occupation authorities 
offered a ration-free noon-day meal at the legal price to all of their 
German employees, from top-level expert to street cleaner. This 
arrangement was the major and indispensable material attraction of 
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service in occupation establishments. Likewise, the occupation authori- 
ties introduced “incentives in kind” to boost the economic activities 
judged most important: coal mining and export production. They 
. thereby acknowledged that in order to buy something you have to 
sell something to the seller. 

Second, in the eyes of most people bilateral exchange was far less 
immoral than black-marketing. It was usually considered an un- 
fortunate necessity. “How can I keep my workers without putting tires 
on their bicycles? They will take them, anyway,” said the rubber 
manufacturer. “Everybody knows that to get cement you must offer 
coal,” said the city fathers of Stuttgart, and they bought liquor brewed 
in the surrounding countryside, shipped it to the French zone in ex- 
change for cigarettes, shipped the cigarettes to a Ruhr mine and 
swapped them for coal, brought the coal back to a cement plant in 
Wuerttemberg, and thus got the cement for reconstruction work. The 
monitored correspondence between two businessmen showed the ne- 
‘gotiations preceding certain compensation deals. Their illegality was 
understood. But when one of the parties demanded an unusually large 
counter-shipment in return for his products, the second party indig- 
nantly charged him with “illegal black-marketing.” 

Money did enter into “compensation” trade, both as an accounting 
standard and as a means of payment. Typically, the equivalent quanti- 
ties of goods in these reciprocal transactions were computed with the 
help of legal or near-legal prices, the common formula being “peace- 
time value for peace-time value.” From the point of view of price 
control, many of these transactions were inoffensive. But there also were 
characteristic changes in equivalencies that reflected the incorrectness 
of the frozen price structure. For instance, the going rate for the 
widespread bilateral exchange of cement for coal was one ton of coal 
for one ton of cement. At legal prices, one ton of coal was the equivalent 
of one-half ton of cement. The balance due the cement producer at legal 
prices would usually be settled in money. That was for bookkeeping 
purposes chiefly. 

“Compensation trade” was the typical form of bilateral exchange 
among industrial producers and wholesale traders. A considerable part 
of their effort was spent on locating partners to a deal and in arranging 
for the expeditions needed to carry goods from one place to another 
safely. The system was costly and cumbersome, and most businessmen 
disliked it intensely. But it provided a market mechanism, even to 
the point of developing some clandestine “bourses,” and it helped avoid 
a complete breakdown of industrial activity under the weight of 
scarcities and trade prohibitions. It is noteworthy that in the more 
elaborately planned and policed Soviet zone, compensation trade was 
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not only rampant but even formalized occasionally. A big chemical 
plant, appropriated by a Soviet corporation, was known to have a 
detailed list showing the exchange equivalencies of a hundredweight of 
fertilizer in terms of coal, flour, potatoes and other goods, for the benefit 
of its customers. 

Bilateralism in the employer-employee relationship took the form 
of factory meals more substantial than the turned-in ration coupons of 
the workers warranted, the sale of consumers’ goods to the workers 
at legal prices but without permits, and the granting of facilities and 
materials to “work shops” in the plant, where the workers could make 
some articles for their own use on company time or after hours. 
Naturally favored were the employers producing goods of general use- 
fulness to consumers. But where the production was not suitable, or 
could not be made so by the addition of special lines, goods for distri- 
bution to workers were obtained from other producers through “‘com- 
pensation trade,” or the workers were given factory products that 
could be taken out to the peasants and bartered for food. In this way, 
even a steel mill could satisfy its workers by giving them Thomas 
fertilizer and steel bands for the wheels of peasant carts. 

The pre-commercial system of Deputate (payment in kind) that 
had lived on in German coal mining and on large agricultural estates 
thus spread throughout the entire industrial economy, chiefly in the 
form of the provision of facilities to buy at legal prices what was 
otherwise unobtainable. The 20th century institution of the works’ 
councils, representatives elected by all the workers of a plant, was 
frequently made the vehicle of the Deputat system. The works councils 
allotted the goods to workers according to some standard of need 
and they frequently also participated in the procurement of food for 
the works kitchens. 

Finally, there was the direct barter between city dwellers and 
peasants. The city people hiked to the villages with an assortment of 
hardware, textiles, tobacco and personal possessions and bartered 
them for food. In this trading, money played almost no role at all. 
City people also worked as farm helpers for the food and whatever 
living quarters were available in the crowded villages. 

The bilateral exchange economy was the chief means of survival for 
businesses and individuals in Germany before currency reform. It de- 
veloped in the domestic economy to cope with the same basic problem 
that bilateralism seeks to meet on an international plane, ż.e., unre- 
liability of a complex division of labor. Its German variety represents 
the extreme stage of a development that could be observed in milder 
forms in the war and postwar economies of Great Britain and the 
United States. Where neither trading for money nor redistribution 
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of goods by political authority, alone or in combination, can ensure a 
reliable division of labor, bilateral exchange seems to be the safest line 
of economic retreat. 


Monetary Reform and Companion Measures 


The monetary reform for the Western Occupation zones, introducing 
the Deutsche Mark” as the new legal currency, was ordered by the 
three military governments on June 20, 1948. Currency holdings and 
deposits of D-Marks came ‘into existence by (1) the allotment of 
certain amounts to consumers, businesses, public authorities and mili- 
tary governments, and (2) the conversion of the old marks.** Credit 
creation soon came to add a third major source of monetary means, 
and the influx of Western Berlin mark, a fourth and minor source. 
(See Table ITI). | . 

The Western zones went into the reform with a money supply esti- 
mated at RM 135 billion.* On the 7th of September, when the new 
central bank for the three zones, the Bank Deutscher Laender, gave 
its first accounting, the economy was equipped with about DM 12 
billion on currency and free bank deposits, excluding inter-bank de- 
posits, of which little more than DM 9 billion were created by the 
reform measures, about DM 3 billion by the bank system through 
credit creation." Not counting the latter, the money- supply was re- 
duced by more than 93 per cent as a result of the reform. These mone- 
tary means were to effect the circulation of goods and services at exist- 
ing or newly forming prices. 

It is not intended to give the legal details and a play-by-play account 
of the currency reform in this article. Regarding its broad economic 
effects, however, it should be pointed out that the original reduction 
of money was in effect somewhat more severe than the quoted figures 
indicate. About DM 1.1 million of the DM 12.3 billion accounted for 
were nominal accounts and not at the disposal of the economy in 
September, 1948. Excluding furthermore savings accounts of DM .3 
billion, the effective monetary means of the economy were DM 10.9 


"7 The basic laws (for the U. S. zone, law No. 61, 62, etc.) have been released by the 
U. S. Department of the Army, Public Information Division. . 

* Reichsmark, occupation mark, etc. This division simplifies the more complicated 
measures that were taken. Technically, the allotments were made in the form of 1 to 1 
conversions of old mark into new mark. In later conversions of additional old marks, the 
customers were debited with nine times the originally allotted amounts in old mark. 

*OMGUS, The European Recovery Program, Joint Report of the U.S. and UK. 
Military Governors, September 31, 1948. Little more than RM 100 billion were converted. 
The remainder was not presented for conversion. The currency reform law provided for 
the investigation of large old mark accounts. 

= Mitteilungen der Bank Deutscher Laender, No. 13, Frankfurt, October 22, 1948, and 
direct communications from the same source. 
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billion, or about 22 per cent of the national income. By comparison, 
in 1938, the monetary means of the German economy were about 34 
per cent of the national income.** The shortage of monetary means, 
however, was offset to some unknown extent by an upward spurt of 
the velocity of money circulation, reflecting the great propensity to buy 
in the unfolding markets; and it was rapidly alleviated by credit crea- 
tion on the part of the banks. 

Credit creation on the basis of commercial paper or personal confi- 
dence proceeded at a fairly rapid pace till November, 1948, when 


TABLE IIT.—Vortume op Money IN WESTERN GERMANY, DECEMBER 31, 1948* 


DM billion 
a. By Type ` 
D-Mark notes in circulation 6.3 
Deposits (excluding inter-bank deposits) with the central 11.4 
banks of the Trizone and the various Laender: 
Occupation authorities 45 
German public authorities .89 
Others Ka 
Total 1.6 
With other banks 9.8 
Total 17.7 
b. By Origin 
Allotments: 6.8 
to Occupation authorities ët 
to German public authorities 2.38 
to businesses, including state railroad and postal system Kid 
to consumers 2.90 
Conversion of Reichsmark about 5.9 
Credit creation about 4.8 
Influx of Berlin B-mark i about .Z 
Total -17.7 


* Source: Bank Deutscher Laender. 


measures were taken to check it. The composition of the volume of 
money by type and by origin at the end of the year 1948 is shown 
in Table ITI. 

Monetary reform was accompanied by several measures in the field 
of taxation (the “little tax reform”). The occupation authorities re- 
duced the very high income and property taxes in effect since 1946 by 
lowering rates and raising exemptions. The corporate income tax was 


Money: RM 29.1 billion, national income: RM 85 billion. If savings deposits are 
included in both years, monetary means amounted to 66 per cent of national income in 
1938, 22.5 per cent in September, 1948, 
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made less progressive. On the other hand, a new high excise tax was 
imposed on coffee, and local taxes were raised considerably. Contrary 
to previous plans, however, no action was taken to settle the vast and 
thorny issue of the “equalization of war and postwar burdens.” The 
occupation powers assigned this task to the German authorities, and 
the latter have not succeeded so far in finding a solution acceptable : 
to Allied policy makers. 

An important companion measure was the adoption of a uniform link 
between the D-Mark and the dollar, the $.30 conversion rate. During 
the year following currency reform this rate gradually replaced the 
many different “conversion factors”? that previously had linked Ger- 
man to foreign prices in export and import transactions. 


Fiscal and Economic Policy Pattern since Reform 


The development of the Western German economy after monetary 
reform may be divided into several phases: (1) a brief release phase 
from the perverted institutions of the war and defeat economy, during 
which dishoarding dominated the scene; (2) an inflationary recovery 
phase during which the economy under slack controls advanced toward 
better performance and produced inflationary tensions, At the time of 
writing (March, 1949), the German economy seems to have entered a 
slight recession that may lead to the end of the decontrol period. 

A discussion of the price and market developments during the first 
six months after currency reform presupposes some comment on the 
shape of fiscal and economic policy pursued by the Allied occupation 
authorities and the tentative German authorities, whose complicated 
interaction governed Western Germany during that time. 

The German credit system was reactivated by the military govern- 
ments in a rather quaint form. The central bank system was made ir- 
responsible to political authority, in particular to the central authority 
that is slowly emerging from the bizonal institutions. In the name of 
“nonpolitical” finance, the Bank Deutscher Laender was put under the 
control of provincial political, banking and business interests, and credit 
policy was placed outside the reach of government. Reflecting an ex- 
treme distrust of the economic sensibility of public authority and an 
inclination to see in government the only conceivable source of mone- 
tary maladjustment, the occupation authorities outlawed “fiscal sin”: 
“Expenditures of public authorities must be covered by current income. 
The procurement of funds by means of credit:shall be lawful only in 
anticipation of future revenues. Military Government reserves to. itself 
the right to intervene in budgetary matters if the maintenance of this 
principle is imperilled.” (Article 28 of the Military Governments’ 
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Conversion Law, promulgated as Law No. 63 in the U.S. Zone in June 
1948.) 

Put against the background of Western economic experience during 
the last 20 years, this rigid approach to fiscal policy appears like the 
ghost that Keynes laid. Its return to Germany has not yet had a chance 
to produce major social-economic disturbance; but it has not failed to 
leave characteristic marks on the recovery process of the country since 
currency reform. 

Banking control ‘of the credit volume proved by no means a safe- 
guard against inflation and misdirection of resources. During the first 
six months of the new system, the commercial banks produced a 
sufficient amount of short-term credit to sustain a considerable upward 
movement of commodity prices (see below). Private businesses made 
extensive use of short-term credits for productive and unproductive 
purposes, frequently tying up the funds for long periods of time; and 
whatever power the banks had to influence the use of credit was offset 
by the wave of cash income that accompanied the liquidation of hoards. 
In November, 1948, the central bank felt compelled to restrict credit. 
It chose the means of raising reserve requirements by 50 per cent and 
freezing the aggregate amount of credit outstanding. The rediscount 
rate was left at 5 per cent. 

The subsequent deflationary pressure was exercised with a similar 
lack of economic discrimination. What discrimination can be discovered 
was in favor of those who were indebted to the banks and against new 
customers or projects. The experience indicated the familiar difficulties 
of shaping and stabilizing the economic process by relying chiefly on 
banking measures of one kind or another. These difficulties were in- 
creased by the lack of balance between the regional and industrial 
components of the German economy on the one hand, and on the other 
hand by the extensive use of cash in business transactions that were 
meant to escape taxation under easing or expected laws (equalization 
of war burdens). 

Long-term development credit was neglected. The commercial banks 
concentrated on short-term business. Thus, the weight of credit scarcity 
fell heavily on new enterprise, in particular such enterprise as could not 
be financed out of the sale of hoarded goods. It also fell on housing 
construction, where scarce and expensive credit delayed the removal 
of one of the narrowest bottlenecks in the German economy, the 
immobility of labor caused by the lack of housing. A public Recon- 
struction Loan Corporation was established in October, 1948 to finance 
long-term projects; but the search for sufficient funds proved very 
difficult, partly for expected reasons (high spending in all quarters), 
partly for unexpected reasons (the lack of reserves in the import 
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counterpart fund). The Corporation remained inactive until April 
1949, At that time, a credit program was adopted permitting the ap- 
plication of the Military Government’s import counterpart fund to in- 
vestments in electric power and mining development. No funds were 
provided for housing. 

By barring the German governments from the levers of central bank 
credit, the occupation authorities severely limited their power to con- 
tribute to long-term financing and to the relief of continual (social 
security) and temporary (unemployment) social needs. These needs 
are great and varied in the present and in the foreseeable future, 
the most urgent one being settlement of millions of refugees and im- 
migrants and their economic recovery. Operating under injunction to 
break even, the houscholds of the eight laud yuvettmuents uf the bi- 
zonal areas nevertheless showed a deficit of more than DM LG billion in 
the second half of 1948, which was met chiefly by drawing down the 
original allotments of D-Mark. 

The problem of the allocation of power over credit is of course tied 
to the general problem of saving and investment in the economy. It is 
easy to see that the issue of “thrift vs. extravagance” cannot be met 
simply by putting strings on the government’s purse. It is harder to 
ensure a sufficiently high volume of savings in a socially acceptable 
form under the circumstances prevailing in Germany. To this basic 
problem, inflationary recovery under slack controls has not provided an 


answer. The volume of savings that is currently expected even on most ` 


optimistic assumptions, falls far short of estimates of necessary capital 
formation for essential purposes (DM 6.6 billion for 1949-50). Profit 
accumulation in many lines of business has been considerable since 
currency reform; but part of it has been dissipated in unessenttal in- 
vestments and purchases of luxuries. At the present time, the problem 
of making austerity popular and of directing the savings that are forth- 
coming to essential uses is unsolved. What began as a nominally non- 
inflationary policy ran into all the social equity problems, if not the 
economic problems, of inflation because of failure to enforce austerity 
in a socially acceptable manner. 

This failure, however, should not be attributed to a lack of determina- 
~ tion on the part of the man who carried the chief executive responsi- 
bility for economic policy during the period following monetary reform, 
Professor Ludwig Erhard, director of the bizonal Office of Economic 
Administration. Erhard deliberately relied on market forces to enforce 
greater productivity and savings. It was his policy to make the new 
markets the vehicle of recovery and to wait for a larger aggregate of 
income to soften the impact of growing inequality. Within the given 
difficult setting, lacking power over fiscal policy, and endowed with a 
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disintegrating and corrupted control machinery, probably no German 
leadership could have engineered recovery in a less .objectionable 
manner under the circumstances of 1948. But this did not make the 
economic recovery a social success. The increase of economic inequality 
between employers and workers, between the native population and 
the refugees, between the owners of property and goods and the holders 
of small cash savings put the stamp of inequity on the SE process 
and invited irresponsibility and conflict. 

Erhard’s economic policy may be examined under Bee headings: 
(1) re-establishment of markets; (2) slackening of controls; (3) steer- 
ing of markets. | 

Re-establishment of Markets ` 

Markets sprang up through the withdrawal of all-comprehensive 
price, rationing and allocation controls. The extent of this move can be 
seen in Table IV. Practically all of the listed goods previously had 
been. under allocation and/or rationing and—including the services— 
under maximum prices, and many of the manufactured articles bad 
practically vanished from the legal markets. Now great hoards of razor 
blades, kitchen utensils, furniture, bicycles, building materials, home 
and factory equipment, etc., were disgorged and absorbed by eager 
buyers. Ge 

The re-appearance of legal markets and effective prices was a 
turbulent process. Prices of the decontrolled commodities ceased to be 
uniform and stable. Buyers spent their new money freely, held back 
for fear that the money would give out, spent again when they got 
more money through conversion or the sale of hoards, bought for fear 
of rising prices, stopped again under the pressure of lagging incomes 
from work. The black market was disorganized, at least temporarily, 
and the new black market that began to form showed a much lower 
price level than the old. Bilateral exchange went out of existence over- 
night; but in the fall of 1948 a relapse into the practice was noted in 
some places. 


Slackening of Controls and Price Movements 


Not all controls were abolished (see Table IV); but most of those 
that remained were relaxed by the administration or circumvented by 
the people. Little was done to provide the crumbling control agencies 
with new powers or guiding principles. Where controls remained, the 
black market was permitted to spread and to gain acceptance by the 
new spirit of “enrichissez-vous.” Freed of social opprobrium, it ex- 
panded considerably in the field of food distribution. 

Two months before currency reform the Anglo-American occupation 
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authorities permitted coal and basic steel prices to rise. The increases 
amounted to about two-thirds and one-half, respectively, of previous 


TABLE IV.—Extent op DECONTROL, FALL, 1948* 








A. Remaining under Maximum Prices 
Basic foodstuffs and agricultural products® 
Coal and coal products? 
Crude oil, liquid fuels from petroleum? 
Crude iron and steel and primary output of rolling mills> 
Tron ore and scrap> 
Non-ferrous and precious metals» 
Fertilizers and insecticides? 
Insulin and penicillin 
Tobacco and tobacco products? 
Rents and leases 
Film rentals and entrance fees 
Certain professional fees and charges 
Rail rates 
Rates for electricity, gas and water 
Public insurance policies 

- Trade margins on foreign trade 

B. Remaining under Fixed Minimum and Maximum Prices 

Agricultural items: grain and products, potatoes, oilseeds, sugar, butter, yeast, farm 
prices of milk, sugar beets, slaughter cattle 

Rates for inland waterway and long distance truck transport 
Rates for compulsory motor vehicle insurance. 
German medicinal tariff 

C. Free of Price Control 
Fresh fruits and vegetables, game, hone, coffee, tea, spices, wine, cider 
Restaurant meals* 
Virtually all manufactured products 
All chemicals except fertilizers and insecticides 
All timber? and all wood products 
All paper products 
Textiles and clothing*® P 
Hides, leather and shoes 
Lubricants, greases, wax, paraffin, industrial benzol 
Pitch and products 
Most pharmaceuticals and cosmetics ° 
Glass and ceramics 
All building materials 

_ Output of the metal industries beyond the very early stages 

Potash and salt 
Purchase and sale of land and buildings 
Insurance premiums 
Various other public and private fees 


* Source: Price “Analysis Section, Bipartite Control Office, Frankfurt, Germany. 
a Remaining under rationing. 

b Remaining under some form of allocation. 

° Under a point system of rationing, at retail level. 


prices. A few weeks after reform, a further increase of the coal price was 
accepted, leading to an aggregate rise of about 100 per cent over the- 
level maintained till the Ist of April, 1948. A second steel price 
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TABLE V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RAW MATERIAL PRICES, Brzonat AREA* 


(1938= 100) 
Materials Middle of June [Middle of October 
1948 1948 
Basic Foodstuffs 
Rye and wheat about 101 about 125 
Barley and oats about 101 116 
Potatoes 148 166 
Sugar z 130 130 
Oleomargarine 126 126 
Butter 169 169 
Eggs 106 499b 
Beef cattle, on hoof 119 170 
Pigs 117s 161 
Weighted average of 15 basic foodstuffs 124 152 
Industrial Raw Materials 

Coal (Steinkohle) 164 207 
Lignite 108 147 
Tron 215 215 . 
Copper 261 317 
Lead 454 732 
Zinc 493 684 
Aluminum 96 126 
Thomas fertilizer 103 131 
Phosphates 164. 125 
Cotton and cotton yarn 359 359 
Wool 174 174 
Rayon 138 154 
Cattle hides 100 560 
Calf skins R 100 605 
Cellulose 181 : 248 
Bricks 189 230 
Cement 132 158 
Lumber, cut 143 228 
Sulphuric acid 159 223 
Gasoline 103 103 
Rubber 164 71 
Weighted average of 29 industrial raw materials 176 214 
General index 155 189 


* Statistical Office of the Combined Economic Area: Statistische Monatszahlen, Wiesbaden, 
November 1948, 38. 

a Excluding subsidies paid in British zone to the end of June, 1948. 

b A free price; no eggs being available at the legal maximum price that was re-imposed after 
initial control. 


increase proposed by the industry, however, was rejected in view of the 
economies brought about by the considerable increase in steel produc- 
tion. The controlled prices of nonferrous metals were raised by sub- 
stantial amounts. In this way, and through the rise of various decon- 
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trolled prices, the long delayed adjustment of basic industrial prices to 
cost increases materialized, and since expansion of production gen- 
erally tended to lower unit costs, their producers found themselves in 
a more comfortable price position. 

The index numbers, published by the Bizonal Statistical Office 
(Table V) reflect the extent of the price increases of primary products 
during the first four months after reform. 

Upon decontrol, the prices of most finished industrial goods began to 
rise. The most significant consumer price increases up to the end of 
1948, amounting to a doubling or even greater advance over previous 
prices, occurred with footwear where they reflected in part increased 
raw material prices, and with textiles where the prices of imported ` 
materials had remained unchanged. In view of the urgent need for 
shoes and wearing apparel in the population, the great price increases 
and the weakening of rationing controls over these goods caused much 
public discontent. The pricing of shoes and textiles out of the reach 
of industrial workers brought “compensation trade” back on the stage. 
Toward the end of 1948 there were growing signs of producers making 
deliveries contingent upon counter-deliveries of wearing apparel, and of 
their offering the goods to the workers, at reduced prices, in place of 
wage increases. % 

The prices of basic foodstuffs have been raised since reform by 
about as much as the prices of industrial materials. The weighted 
average of 15 basic foodstuffs in Table V increased by 23 per cent, that 
of 29 industrial materials by 22 per cent. But food prices have not 
risen proportionately to the advance of decontrolled finished industrial 
goods. As a result of this discrepancy and the weakness of controls, a 
considerable expansion of the black market for meat and other food- 
stuffs seems to have taken place. Despite the excellent crop, official 
bread grain deliveries in the bizonal area, August through November, 

` 1948, were little higher than during the corresponding months of 1947, 

Sa very bad crop year, and actually lower than in 1946.7’ Supplies were 
used to feed poultry and cattle, whose products can be sold profitably 

~on the black market. Black market fandstuffs can he ahtained generally 
and easily from retailers at prices two to five times the legal levels. 

The feduced price spread and the apparently larger volume 
of transactions distinguish the post-reform black market from its 

“predecessor. The transition from one price level to. the other can be 
seen in Table VI, which shows the development of legal and black 
market prices in Hamburg. The data indicate the liquidation boom of 


“OMGUS: Monthly Report of the Military Governor, Statistical Annex e Decem- 
ber, 1948, ep 89, 
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the old black market in the days before June 20th, and the following 
sharp adjustment. It will be seen that the black market price for coffee 
temporarily dipped below the legal price after the latter had been raised 
by a high excise tax.” 

A general black market price index has been reported for six towns 
in Bavaria. 


TABLE VII.—Inpex of BLACK MARKET Prices IN Srx BAVARIAN Towns* 
(Average legal retail price=1) 








Year, 1948 

Before currency reform 
May 15 93.3 
June 15 127.9 

After currency reform 
June 30 3.8 
July 27 3.7 
August 27 3.7 
September 24 4.1 
October 1 4.3 


men 


* Source: Munich Research Office for Economics, quoted in Bipartite Control Office, Price 
Analysis Section: Pri-e and Market Developmenis, 33rd Report, October 25, 1948. 


Following the ideas of “market splitting” that have attracted some 
interest among German economists,” it has been proposed to abolish 
the compulsion to deliver the entire production of basic foodstuffs at 
legal prices, and to replace it by quota deliveries at legal prices (the 
controlled market) and free sales of production in excess of quotas 
(the free market.) Such a procedure might help sustain deliveries 
while maintaining the low cost of the basic food ration. But it has not 
been adopted, since the German authorities felt unable to administer it. 
The German authorities would have abolished rationing and price con- 
trol of foodstuffs altogether, if the occupation authorities had not pro- 
hibited such a measure. 

As a result of these price movements there occurred a noticeable 
increase of legal living costs. The bizonal cost of living index advanced 
from 134 per cent of 1938 in June, 1948 to 144 per cent in December; 
but this index understates the actual increase that occurred in the 
transition from legal prices before reform to controlled and uncontrolled 
official prices after reform, if only for the reason that retailers usually 
quoted nominal prices to the official price collectors. Any true evalua- 

18 This excise tax, imposed under the “little tax reform” of June, 1948, was reduced later in 
the year. 


* One of the clearest formulations can be found in a pamphlet by Professor W. Kromp- 
hardt, “Marktspaltung und Kernplanung in der Volkswirtschaft,” Dortmunder Schriften 
zur Sozialforschung, No. 3, Hamburg, 1947. 
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tion of the development of living costs through this period of institu- 
tional change would have to allow for the changing volume and price 
level of the black market. It would probably show an average increase 
of more than 10 per cent in effective living costs during the second half 
of 1948. 

There was also a noticeable advance of wages during this period. 
The principle of the general wage stop was maintained after currency 
reform until the Economic Council resolved to abolish it in October, 
1948. But the wage ceiling had been raised shortly before the reform 
when the Allied authorities permitted wage increases up to 15 per cent 
of the payrolls involved. These increases were consummated chiefly 
after the reform and led to a rise of average hourly earnings in industry 
by 16 per cent from June to December, 1948. Average weekly hours of 
work increased from 41 to 44, Ze, by 8 per cent, and average weekly 
earnings by 25 per cent. In December, 1948 the average hourly earn- 
ings of industrial workers stood at 141 per cent of 1938.” Their rise 
during the second half of 1948 was greater than that of the official 
cost of living index (9 per cent), but smaller than that of output per 
man hour in industry (18 per cent). 


Steering of Markets 


The development of prices and wages stimulated demands for more 
effective price controls. The trade unions, in particular, opposed the 
dissolution of the old price control system and demanded the re- 
establishment of a central price administration. The demand for stricter 
price controls, possibly assisted by subsidies, may receive further 
impetus from the increase of the prices of imported foodstuffs that is 
likely to follow the application of the 30-cents conversion rate to these 
imports, scheduled to go into effect on May 1, 1949.7 

Professor Erhard strongly opposed a revival of governmental price 
controls. A law against extortionate prices was passed by the bizonal 
Economic Council to placate the opposition. It made the charging of 
“obviously excessive prices” a penal offense and put a paper weapon 
into the hands of a paper enforcement agency. In addition, the bizonal 
administration undertook to publish lists of “normal prices” and 
ordered merchants to display them in their stores. These lists may 
have been no less effective in encouraging price increases up to the 
“normal” levels than in checking high prices. Producers were encour- 

* Statistisches Amt des Vereinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes, Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. 1 
(new series), No. 1 (April, 1949), p. 22. 


2t Previously, basic foodstuffs brought in under Military Government programs were 
sold at legal domestic prices, implying a conversion rate of more than 30 cents to the 
D-Mark. The same holds true for imported seed, fertilizer and medical supplies, 
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aged to control the wholesale and retail prices of their products. Finally, 
a program was initiated to make manufacturers produce consumers’ 
goods, especially textiles, at relatively low prices. This so-called “Every- 
man” program was based on a study of the British “utility” program; ` 
but it lacked the strict rationing and price control features of the latter. 
Rather than a government program, it represents the advance of in- 
dustrial recovery into the field of cheap, mass-produced consumers’ 
goods after the market for more expensive goods had shown its limits. 

In the main, the Erhard administration relied on productivity in- 
creases, competition and relatively scarce credit to stop the upward 
- movement of prices and to forestall broad wage increases. Price declines 
in early 1949 seem to indicate a success of this policy; but they may 
also foreshadow the end of the decontrol period. The slack of the 
economy has been taken up and further progress is likely to demand 
more effective control policies in the fields of distribution, if not prices. 

Through the introduction of a uniform conversion rate, the develop- 
ment of prices in Germany has become of significance for her exports, 
and German prices in turn have come under the influence of foreign 
price developments through imports. The linking-up of German and 
foreign prices still is in an experimental stage, with substantial exports 
leaving the country under special arrangements implying a cheaper 
D-Mark, and imports, especially of foodstuffs, coming in on terms of 
implying a dearer D-Mark. In conjunction with the rise of domestic 
prices, the 30-cents conversion rate tended to discourage exports of 
_ various manufactured goods and caused export interests to demand a 
27- or 25-cents rate. A lowering of the conversion rate would of course 
tend to make imported raw materials and foodstuffs more expensive. 
The occupation authorities, who have exclusive jurisdiction in this 
matter, have held on to the 30-cents rate for the time being, exploring 
the problems and watching the pressures affecting the issue. 


Performance of the Economy 


The substantial recovery of the Western German economy since 
mid-1948 is apparent from industrial production and foreign trade 
statistics. Between June and December, 1948, the bizonal index of 
industrial production rose from 51 per cent of 1936 (same area) to 
78 per cent, that is by 53 per cent. Recovery in the producers’ goods 
industries was on the whole somewhat faster than in the consumers’ 
goods industries, with iron and steel production rising from 30 to 51 
per cent of 1936, vehicle construction from 26 to 69 per cent, electrical 
equipment from 81 to 163 per cent; but the advance of such con- 
sumers’ goods industries as shoes (from 29 to 75 per cent of 1936) 
and textiles and clothing (from 36 to 59 per cent) was quite remark- 
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able too. The ratio of current production to that of 1936 in the same 
area, however, is no measure of the relative level of industrial supplies 
available, especially on a per capita basis. Considerable changes in the 
structure of industry and trade and the great population increase in 
the area, among other things, have held that level much below 80 
per cent of 1936. 

In the field of foreign trade, the second half of 1948 showed a radical 
improvement of the volume of intake and outgo and a better share of 
manufactured products in total exports. The excess of merchandise im- 
ports over exports, however, remained the same in absolute amount. 


TABLE VIII.-~MERCHANDISE TRADE OF THE B1zONAL AREA, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS” 
(RM or DM, 000,000 omitted) 


Industrial 
Imports F ane Raw Semi- Finished Total 
stuls | Mate- | finished | SA 
tials | Products | *7°CUCtS sl 

1936 797.0 | 967.0 | 417.0 186.0 | 2,367.0 
First half of 1948, annual rate | 1,494.4 470.6 291.0 85.6 2,341.6 
Second half of 1948, annual rate | 2,115.6 992.4 613.4 224.8 3,986.2 

Exports 
1936 57.0 317.0 291.0 | 2,055.0 2,720.0 
First half of 1948, annual rate 54.6 262.48 | 283.2» 368.8 969.0 


Second half of 1948, annual rate 42.6 652.49 | 801.8 | 1,167.8 2,664.6 


* Monatliche Aussenhandelsstatistik des Vereinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes, December, 1948. 
Data include the foreign trade of the U. S. and British sectors of Berlin. 1936 data are esti- 
mates of foreign trade activities directly affecting the same area in that year. 

a Chiefly coal and lumber exports. | 

b More than three-fifths consisting of coke exports. 


The progress of the general efficiency of the Western German 
economy cannot be assessed as easily as the progress of its gross 
output. On the oné hand the economy rests on the props of American 
and to a lesser extent British aid, amounting to. about $1.2 billion 
currently, on an annual basis. On the other hand, it is subject to the 
drain of occupation costs, amounting to a total of similar if not slightly 
higher magnitude,” and a certain amount of leakage caused by smug- 


"For 1947-48, Dr. Eduard Wolf estimated the overt (budgeted) occupation costs, in- 
cluding expenditures for displaced persons, reparations, restitutions and demilitarization, 
at RM 4.6 billion in the Bizone, RM 5.3 billion in the Trizone. (“Investitionbedarf, 
Sparvolumen, Zahlungsbilanzausgleich,” Zeitschrift fuer das gesamte Kreditwesen, October 
15, 1948). The current rate of these expenditures was probably lower in early 1949; but 
it is not likely to have dropped below DM 4 billion, or the equivalent of $1.3 billion, 
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gling (capital flight)” and the lack of coordinated control over the 


external trade of the French zone. The prospects of the German balance 


_ of payments would of course improve if part of the occupation costs 
came to be treated as invisible exports, and paid for accordingly, as they 
are in Austria. Without such an arrangement, the bizonal economy 
still has a long way to go to raise its exports to the target rate of about 


$3 billion (DM 10 billion) for 1952-53, and to reduce its import surplus, | 


particularly with the dollar area, significantly. Along this way, it must 
expect to find great external obstacles and small rewards in terms of 
higher living standards. 

The economic efficiency of the incipient’ Western German state is 
limited by the decay of the body politic that advanced greatly during 
the Hitler period and that cannot be considered as checked taday. The 
physical recovery that has taken place has given the German society 
a new lease on life; but neither the new economic institutions nor the 


external aid that is fed to the system are bound to produce a healthy ` 


and peaceful community. The new markets do not necessarily en- 
courage democracy and there is not enough democratic authority to 
assure fair trading in the markets. It is too early to say whether the 
economic and social problems opened up by the reforms and the policies 
of 1948 will be more tractable than the problems that were solved by 
them. The present experience only shows that the German economy 
reacted to strong new stimuli after several years of great disorganiza- 
tion, and it proved once more its capacity to produce. 


2 Tn a press conference on January 26, 1949, General Clay estimated the loss of foreign 
exchange through smuggling as $100 to 200 million per year, currently. 
The turnover of D-Marks in the Swiss currency markets was reported as DM 1 to 2 


million per day at the end of 1948. (New York Times, December 27, 1948.) The free’ 


exchange rate for the D-Mark on the Zurich market was about $.07 in mid-October, 1948, 
$.14 in mid-April, 1949. 
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ANALYSIS OF DISSAVING 


By GEORGE KaTona* 


The analysis of saving by consumers has traditionally been con- 
ducted on rather simple lines. On the aggregate level saving, defined as 
the difference between personal income and consumer expenditures, 
was usually expressed by one magnitude, either in billion dollars or in 
per cents of income. It was assumed that the most important variable 
determining both the amounts saved and the proportions of income 
saved is the given income level. Numerous investigations confirmed 
that years of high personal income were characterized by high saving 
and years of low income by low saving, occasionally even by net dis- 
saving. According to the most recent estimates of the Commerce De- 
partment, consumer expenditures exceeded disposable personal income 
only during the deepest depression, namely in 1932, 1933, and 1934. 

Similar considerations were applied when the analysis was made on 
the level of individual families. The results of expenditure surveys were 
presented in one continuum. Amounts saved were ranked from the 
largest saver to the smallest saver, then to the “zero saver” (whose 
expenditures equalled his income), then to the smallest dissaver, and 
finally to the largest dissaver. It was sometimes assumed that the large 
_ savers were, on the whole, the high-income people, and the dissavers, 
the low-income people. The dissavers were considered the unfortunate 
people who were unable to make ends meet and therefore were com- 
pelled to reduce their assets (to consume part of their wealth) or to 
mortgage their future by borrowing. Not only aggregate and average 
savings were assumed to increase with income, but it was also thought 
that the higher the income, the larger will be the proportion of the ` 
savers and the smaller the proportion of the dissavers. 

Are these assumptions generally valid or do we know of any excep- 
tions? More specifically: Is it always true that when income increases, 
average rates of saving also increase and the proportions of dissavers 
decrease? The answer is that in 1946 and 1947, in terms of money 
income, the opposite happened. This is shown in Table I, in which the 
aggregate computations of the Commerce Department are presented, 
together with survey data’ which show distributions of individual 


* The author is program director of the Survey Research Center and associate professor 
of economics and psychology at the University of Michigan. 

* The material presented in this article is taken from the Surveys of Consumer Finances, 
conducted by the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan for the Board 
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TABLE I.—TREND OF CONSUMER SAVING, 1945-47 














1945 1946 1947 
Aggregate Data? (In billion dollars) 
Personal income after taxes 149 159 174 
Personal saving 27 12 
. Saving in per cent of income 18% 7% 5% 
Micro-economic Data (In per cent of all spending units) 
Proportion of positive savers 70 65 
Proportion of zero savers ` 13 8 8 
Proportion of dissavers 17 27 28 
100 100 100 
(In per cent of aggregate net savingo") 
Amounts saved by positive savers 115 144 175 
Amounts saved by zero savers 0 0 0 
Amounts saved by dissavers —15 — 44 —75 
100 100 100 


S Source: Department of Commerce. ` 

b Data taken from Surveys of Consumer Finances conducted by Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan for the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. The 
. first survey was made early in 1946, the second, early in 1947, and the third, early in 1948. 
Each survey was based on a separate representative sample of consumers in continental 
United States living in private households. 

The consumers were grouped in spending units, defined as all related persons living in the 
same dwelling who pool their incomes for their major expenditures. There are about 15 per 
cent more spending units than family units. 

The amounts saved or dissaved were determined by asking separate questions about each 
form of saving (change in bank deposits, life insurance premiums, installment purchases, etc.). 
Positive savers are the units whose income exceeds their expenditures, dissavers the units 
whose expenditures exceed their income. 

The definition of saving as used in the surveys (see Federal Reserve Bulletin, August, 1948, 
pp. 928-29) is not quite the same as that used by the Commerce Department. The most im- 
portant differences are that the Commerce Department does and the surveys do not include in 
the savings schedule depreciation on farms and nonfarm homes, and that the surveys include 
all insurance premium payments, not only additions to insurance reserves. Therefore, aggre- 
gate net savings as computed from the surveys are higher than those computed by the Com- 
merce Department. According to the definitions used by both agencies, purchases of consumer 
durable goods are considered as expenditures and not savings. Finally, additions to and 
withdrawals from currency holdings are disregarded in the surveys. 

° The total amounts of net savings are taken as 100, and the share of positive savers and of 
dissavers in that total is shown. The table serves to indicate the relation between amounts 
saved and dissaved in the three years. It must be kept in mind that the base of each of the 
three columns is different. The amounts of net savings were much smaller in 1947 and 1946 
than in 1945. - 


families. The aggregate figures show only net saving, which represents 
the difference between amounts saved and amounts dissaved, and they 





of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Reports of the surveys, containing a descrip- 
tion of the sample, of interviewing methods, of the reliability of findings, as well as of 
results, appeared in the Federal Reserve Bulletin (see the June, July, and August 1947, 


` 
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“do not reveal the number of families who spend more than they earn.”?? 

We find that, in dollars, personal income increased both in 1946 and 
1947. Yet in 1946 the proportion of consumer units who dissaved in- 
creased considerably and the share of total dissavings in the aggregate 
net savings increased likewise. In 1947 there was hardly any change in 
the proportion of savers or dissavers, but the share of total dissavings 
rose further. The amounts saved by the positive savers remained con- 
siderable in both years, although they were much smaller than during 
the war. These data are presented to form the starting point of the 
analysis. Since they are expressed in terms of money income and do not 
show the relation of high or low rates of saving to income, they do not 
necessarily contradict the general assumptions that were described pre- 
viously. 

The most striking development of the years 1946 and 1947 was the 
increase in the number of dissavers and in the amounts dissaved. There- 
fore, the relation of consumer saving to income and to other variables 
will not be analyzed for all American families, but positive savers—the 
roughly two-thirds of families who spent less than their income—and 
dissavers—the over one-fourth of the families who spent more than 
their income—will be studied separately. 

Before beginning with this study, attention must be called to the 
definition of saving used (see also note to Table I). Addition to liquid 
asset holdings, life insurance premiums, new investment in houses, 
businesses and securities, and repayment of debt are considered as 
amounts saved, and the reverse of these transactions as withdrawals 
from savings. What is most controversial in this definition is that some 
housing expenditures (additions to and improvements of homes owned) 
are treated as saving, and that purchases of consumer durable goods 
are treated as expenditures. If the former were not considered as addi- 
tions to the permanent wealth of the consumer, the proportion of savers 
and the amounts saved would have been smaller during the first post- 
war years; if the latter were considered as such additions, the reverse 
would have been the case. 

The years 1946 and 1947, that are being studied here, are often 
called “abnormal” years. They are so considered because they follow 


and the June, July, August, and September 1948 issues). Most of the data presented 
in this article have not been published previously. The author of this article was in direct 
charge of the surveys. He wishes to acknowledge his great indebtedness to his collaborators, 
both in the Survey Research Center and the Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal ‘Reserve Board. Mr. Joseph Clawson was especially helpful in preparing this 
article. Those who financed, supervised, and contributed to the surveys are, however, not 
responsible for the conclusions drawn from survey material in this article. 


* Midyear Economic Report of the President, July 1948, by the Council of Economic 
Advisers (Washington, 1948), p. 7. 
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the war years in which consumers accumulated huge amounts of liquid 
assets and abstained from buying durable goods and from repairing and 
improving their homes. Therefore, the developments of these years 
are sometimes thought unsuitable for the analysis of relationships be- 
tween economic variables. _ 

Since it is questionable whether any given years ever present “nor- 
mal” patterns, this argument points to limitations of short-run, cross- 
section studies. Naturally such studies need to be supplemented by 
time-series studies extended over many years. But the reverse statement 
also holds good. One objective of this paper is to show that the usual 
agegregative time-series studies need to be supplemented by micro- 
economic short-run analysis.* The other objective is to shed light on 
certain trends of the recent past which may affect developments in the 
near future. 


Relation of Positive Saving to Income 


The analysis of positive saving appears to confirm the traditional 
views. The higher the income, the larger was the proportion of positive 
savers and especially the proportion of large positive savers (units who 
saved over $500) in 1946 and 1947. If in addition to the number of 
positive savers, the amounts saved by them are also taken into ac- 
count, as is done in the right-hand side of Table II, the differences are 
more pronounced. Low-income groups accounted for a very small share 
of the total amounts of positive saving, while the top 10 per cent of in- 
come receivers alone saved about one-half of the amounts saved by all 
people. The sharply accelerated curve of positive saving in relation to 
income can be seen in Figure 1. 

A similar relationship is obtained if instead of all positive saving the 
two most important forms of saving are considered. Additions to liquid 
asset holdings (savings bonds, and savings and checking accounts) and 
savings usually contracted for many years in advance (life insurance 
premiums, payments into retirement funds, and repayment of mortgage 
debt) represented during the Jast two years the most frequent ways of 
saving, responsible for most of the amounts saved. Both forms of sav- 
ing gain in frequency when income increases (Table ITI, Part A), This 
relationship becomes more pronounced when large amounts of saving 
are considered. 

This does not mean that positive saving is the function of nothing but 
the given income level. No detailed analysis of the relationship of posi- 


7 See the author’s paper, “Contribution of Psychological Data to Economic Analysis,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. 42, pp. 449 ff., 1947, on the relation 
between aggregate financial data, micro-economic financial data, and attitudinal and 
motivational data. 
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tive saving to other factors will be presented here. Yet it may be noted 
that many of the variables which show a positive correlation to amounts 
saved are themselves correlated with income (liquid asset holdings, 
urban or rural residence, occupation, etc.). By studying the influence 
of these factors on saving within identical income groups, it appears 
that certain occupational groups (businessmen, business managers, pro- 


TABLE IT.—RELATION OF SAVING AND DISSAVING TO INCOME 








Proportion of Spending Units in Distribution by Income Deciles of 





i g à 
Spending Units Ranked According Each Income Decile Who in 1947 Ageregate Amounts of 
to Their 1947 Money Incomes ; d 
Before Taxes Saved |Dissaved| Saved |Dissaved} positive Savings? Dissavings> 
Any Any Over Over 


Amount | Amount | $500° | $500° | 1947 19463 | 1947 19464 


meee ageet | eee Lued Oe BN TEEN Set 


Lowest tenth (less than $750) 41% 25% 3% 12% 1% 1% 15% 13% 
Second tenth (from $750 to $1200) §3 33 5 7 i 2 6 12 
Third tenth (from $1200 to $1700) 60 29 5 if 2 3 7 7 
Fourth tenth (from $1700 to $2100} 62 ER 12 5 4 å 5 8 
Fifth tenth (from $2100 to $2550) 68 27 20 8 5 5 6 13 
Sixth tenth (from $2550 to $3000) 69 30 20 12 6 6 11 11 
Seventh tenth (from $3000 to $3500)| 69 30 28 12 7 8 10 11 
Eighth tenth (from $3500 to $4200) 64 33 30 16 8 12 10 7 
Ninth tenth (from $4200 to $5700) 73 27 42 13 14 15 11 12 
Highest tenth (over $5700) 82 17 65 13 52 44 19 6 


All Groups 62 28 23 il 106 100 100 490 





® The data indicate, for instance, that among the 10 per cent of spending units who had the lowest .ncomes in 
1947 (whose income before taxes was less than $750) 41 per cent saved some money, 3 per cent saved over $500, 
25 per cent dissaved, and 12 per cent dissaved over $500. 

b The total of dollar amounts saved by all positive savers, and the total of dollar amounts dissaved by all dis- 
savers, are taken as 100 per cent; the share of the units in each income decile in these totals is shown. 

° Large positive and large negative savers are defined here as spending units who saved (dissaved) $500 or more. 
This definition is used, in preference to defining large savers as units saving a high proportion of their income, be- 
cause of the importance of large amounts saved and dissaved for the entire economy. 

T Positive savings and dissavings in 1946 are related to income in 1946. The presentation of other data for the 
year 1946 is omitted; the proportion of spending units in each income decile who saved or dissaved in 1946 shows a 
similar trend as the proportion who saved or dissaved in 1947. 


fessional people, and farm operators) and people in the middle-age 
groups saved in 1946 and 1947 a somewhat greater proportion of their 
income than other occupational groups or younger and older people. 


Relation of Dissaving to Income 


The analysis of dissaving will be carried out in greater detail be- 
cause dissaving in its relation to income, as well as to other factors, 
does not present a picture that is the reverse of that of positive saving. 
First of all, dissaving was unevenly distributed in the various income 
groups. The statement “the lower the income, the larger the proportion 
of dissavers,” was not confirmed in either 1946 or 1947. Most of the 
differences in the proportion of units in each income decile who dissaved 
are so small (Table IT) as to be not significant statistically. Only in the 


+ 
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Tasis IN.-RELATION OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FORMS OF 
SAVING AND DISSAVING TO Income, 1947 





A. Forms of Positive Saving® 


e 


Proportion of spending units in each income group who: 


1947 Money Income Increased liquid asset Saved in con- 

before Taxes holdings by? tractual forms® 

; Any Amount Over $500 Any Amount Over $500 
Under $1,000 ` 12% 2% 45% “1% 
$1,000-1;999 . 20 4 66 2 
$2 ,000-2 ,999 26 6 84 5 
$3 ,000-3 ,999 31 11 90 9 
$4, 000-4, 999 33 15 90 15 
$5 ,000-7 ,499 38 24 90 26 
$7,500 & over 46 37 89 53 

All Groups 26 10 77 10 


B. Forms of Dissaving* 


KEN 


Proportion of spending units in each income group who: 


1947 Money Income Decreased liquid asset 


d 
before Taxes holdings by Borrowed money 


e 
agpeganpe 


Any Amount Over $500 Any Amount Over $500 
Under $1,000 19% 8% 10% 
8 17 


1% 

$1 ,000-1 ,999 29 2 

$2 ,000-2 ,999 5:80 11 23 4 

$3 , 000-3 ,999 38 17 24 7 

$4 ,000-4,,999 40 22 23 6 

' $5,000-7,499 ` 40 25 19 6 
$7,500 & over 29 21 11 7 ; 

AJl Groups . 33 14 19 4 


& Spending units who increased their liquid asset holdings and who saved in contractual 
forms are not necessarily positive savers. Units who reduced their liquid asset holdings and 
who borrowed are not necessarily dissavers. Some few of the former dissaved through selling 
houses, businesses or securities. Some of the latter used the money they borrowed or with- 
drew from liquid assets for investment purposes. 


„b Liquid asset holdings include U. S. Savings Bonds and savings and checking accounts. 


with banks, loan associations, credit unions, and postal savings. 

° Premium payments on life insurance, payments into retirement funds, and repayments of 
mortgage debt. 

d Amounts borrowed on installment and from banks, credit unions, and loan companies. 
ee money by taking out a mortgage on a newly purchased (or built) house is not 
included. 


highest income decile did the proportion of dissavers drop significantly 
in 1947, but even this finding is contradicted if large dissavers, instead 
of all dissavers, are considered. 
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Similarly, the share of consumer units belonging to each income 
decile in the total amounts dissaved shows no regularity whatsoever, 
again in contrast to positive saving. In 1947—not in 1946—it so hap- 
pens that the lowest and highest income deciles had the two largest 
shares in the amounts dissaved. The assumption that “the higher the 
income, the smaller the amounts dissaved” appears to be contradicted. 


CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY 





-20 60 80 ioo 
INCOME DECILES 


Ficure 1. DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME RECEIVED AND AMOUNTS OF POSITIVE AND 
NEGATIVE SAVINGS BY INCOME DECIES 


When, for 1946 and 1947, the amounts dissaved are ranked by the in- 
come of the dissavers, the curves are on both sides and close to the 
line drawn at an angle of 45 degrees (Figure 1), indicating the absence 
of any marked relationship of either high or low incomes to amounts 
dissaved. 

Dissaving has likewise many forms, some of which were relatively 
infrequent in the last two years (for instance, net sale of common stock 
and of real estate, liquidation of business investments). In only two 
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ways did many families dissave, namely, by reducing their liquid asset 
holdings and by borrowing. Both forms of dissaving show an irregular 
relationship to income (Table III, Part B). Consumer borrowing was 
most frequent in the middle income groups. Large borrowing (over 
$500) and also withdrawals from liquid assets appear to increase with 
income, that is, behave in a way similar to positive saving. 


Kinds of Dissaving 


In view of these results, it appears necessary to make a new start 
in the analysis of dissaving. Suppose we abandon the assumption that 
income level. is connected with dissaving; can any other factors be 
found which may contribute to the explanation of the phenomenon of 
dissaving? Afler several attempts governed by cconomic ns well as 
psychological hypotheses, and after setting up the questionnaire for 
the 1948 Survey of Consumer Finances in a way that was suitable to 

- Investigate certain assumptions, five variables were selected for testing 
their relation to dissaving. 

The first of these variables (see Table IV) is the statement of the 
head of the consumer unit that he had unusual expenses due to illness 
or emergencies. The second is the unemployed or retired status of the 
head of the unit. Thirdly, decline in income was taken into account. 
The test of the relation between this factor and dissaving was, con- 
‘ducted in two steps, once with respect to income declines which, sub- 
jectively, were considered temporary and once with respect to all other 
instances of income decline. Finally, purchases of consumer durable 
goods, and especially large purchases of such: soods, were thought to 
be related to dissaving because such purchases were frequently financed 
through drawing on previously accumulated assets or by borrowing, 
and not out of income. 

It may be mentioned at this point that one further variable was in- 
vestigated concerning its relation to ‘dissaving. This is the amount of 
liquid asset hoidings, the size of U.S. Savings Bonds and savings and 
checking accounts held (at the beginning of the year). It was found 
that, of the spending units who had no liquid assets, relatively few 
dissaved. Naturally, they could not reduce their liquid assets and it ap- 
pears that most of them also did not, and possibly could not, borrow. 
But in comparing the holders of small amounts of liquid assets with 
the holders of large amounts, no significant differences were found in 
the frequency of dissaving.* Therefore, liquid asset holdings were not 


*This negative finding may form the starting point of a study of the relationship of 
liquid as well as other assets to both dissaving and positive saving. Possibly different 
results would be obtained if owners of large assets were split into two or more meaningful 
groups. 
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their frequency. A similar, though less pronounced relationship holds 
good for those who had a decline in income and dissaved. Therefore, 
for these two important groups of dissavers the original assumption 
has been confirmed: The higher the income, the smaller is the propor- 
tion of dissavers. This statement, originally assumed to hold good of all 
dissavers applies, however, only to those who dissaved under certain 
circumstances. There are other dissavers who show the opposite be- 
havior. The higher the income, the larger was the proportion of those 


TABLE V.—RELATION OF DIFFERENT Groups OF DISSAVERS TO INCOME, 1947 


Percentage distribution of spending units in each income group who: 











SE Had Income Made Large 
Un employ- Decline Purchases of 
Money : ‘ (Temporary or Durable 
Inc ms Dis- mentor RE Other) and Goods and 
Be S eg saved | saved tirement and 
T 9 any Ehre, el 
EE Amount| $500 Dis- | Dis- || Dis- | Dis- || Dis- | Dis- 
saved | saved || saved | saved || saved | saved 
any over any over any over 
Amount! $500 || Amount! $500 || Amount, $500 
Under $1,000 26 9 16 8 11 5 2 1 
$1 ,000-1,999 31 8 14 5 8 3 4 1 
$2 ,000~-2 ,999 30 10 12 3 7 3 9 5 
$3 , 000-3 ,999 30 12 11 4 6 3 11 6 
$4,000-4,,999 30 16 13 7 6 3 13 7 
$5 , 000-7 ,499 21 12 6 3 4 2 11 6 
$7,500 & Over 16 13 5 4 4 4 11 8 
All Groups 28 11 12 5 7 3 8 4 


Note: The data indicate, for instance, that 26 per cent of those in the lowest income group 
were dissavers; 16 per cent of those in the same group were dissavers and had illness; 11 per 
cent were dissavers and had a decline in income; 2 per cent were dissavers and made large 
purchases of durable goods. That 16 plus 11 plus 2 exceed 26 is due to duplications within the 
sub-groups. 


dissavers who spent large amounts for the purchase of durable goods. 
` The resultant of the two contradictory trends is shown in the first two 
columns of Table V where all dissavers are considcred and no clear 
relationship to income is apparent. | 


Interpretation and Conclusions 


Since an association—for instance, between low income on the one 
hand and the frequency of dissaving and illness on the other hand— 
does not indicate a causal relationship, no use was made of the con- 
cepts of cause and effect in the presentation of the results. But in the 
following attempt to interpret the findings and to discuss their conse- 
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quences, it may be permissible to make use of the more common ‘forms 
of language. It then appears that dissaving may occur under at least 
three circumstances (or their combinations): 

1. Inability to meet ‘ ‘necessary expenses” out of income. 

2. Unwillingness to meet “necessary expenses” out of income. 

3. Willingness to make unusual expenditures. 

First, there are people who, in a given period of time, are unable to 
cover their expenses for necessities (or their regular expenses) out of 
income. This may be the case because of illness or emergencies. It may 
also be the case because of unemployment or decline in income, and 
even because of certain purchases of durable goods that are considered 
inevitably necessary. Under these circumstances, some people will dis- 
save. Not all such people will do so, because in the absence of assets 
and of credit dissaving is not possible. Furthermore, some people will 
abstain from dissaving even when in dire need and even though they 
hold assets. It seems that dissaving, because of inability to make ends 
meet, occurs more frequently among low- than among high-income 
people. 

Secondly, there are people who under certain circumstances are un- 
willing to keep their living expenses at the'level of their income. Typi- 
cally, when income declines some people will keep up their standards 
of expenditure for rent, food, etc., even at the expense of drawing on 
assets or borrowing. Since dissaving was found to be more closely re- 
lated to “temporary income declines” than to other income declines, 
it may be said that this behavior will be especially frequent when those 
whose income declined expect that their income will rise again. Unwill- 
ingness to make ends meet may, of course, also occur among retired 
people whose income had declined at an earlier date and not during the 
year in which the rate of saving is determined. In view of inflexible 
expenditures or obligations assumed at an earlier time, it may some- 
times be difficult to distinguish the second instance of dissaving from 
the first. 

Thirdly, there are people who decide to make certain unusual ex- 
penditures even though they will then spend more than their income 
in a given period. Purchases of consumer durable goods are a typical 
example, but large expenditures for vacation trips, or for clothing or 
luxuries, may lead to the same result. Dissaving, because of large pur- 
chases of durable goods, occurred more frequently among high- than 
among low-income people. Further investigations revealed one of the 
factors which contributed in 1946 and 1947 to the relatively great 
frequency of dissaving due to such purposes. More consumer units 
whose income increased and more units who expected income increases 
bought durable goods and dissaved than units whose income declined 
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and units who did not expect income increases. In other words, dissav- 
ing of that type was associated with income increases and with op- 
timistic attitudes." 

It must be emphasized that dissaving may have several further forms 
which were not revealed by the current analysis. Also, the indications 
given in Table IV about the relative size of the various forms of dis- 
saving in 1947 are suggestive at the best. Better methods used in deter- 
mining the factors that led individual families to dissave may yield 
different proportions. But the preliminary analysis that was presented 
here permits us to draw the following conclusions. 

First of all, dissaving must be considered a “short-run” or occasional 
behavior on the part of individual families. Only in one instance, in 
case of dissaving due to retirement, will it happen typically that a 
family would dissave for several consecutive years (when the family 
lives out of previously accumulated assets). It is, of course, also possi- 
ble that a family with substantial assets would dissave one year be- 
cause of the purchase of a car, the next year because of the purchase 
of furniture, the third year because of the purchase of a refrigerator, etc. 
But such purchases will more often be spaced over many more years 
or will occur together in the same year (in the year of marriage or 
the year in which a house was purchased). Moreover, if the dissaving 
takes the form of buying durable goods on installment, the next period 
will be typically one of saving since the installment debt must be repaid. 
Similarly, dissaving due to income decline will not often repeat itself. 
A decline of income in two consecutive years will probably lead to read- 
justing expenditure standards during the second year or will destroy 
the optimistic outlook of the family. 

Preliminary investigations appear to confirm these assumptions. 
When people who dissaved or drew on their. liquid assets in 1946 or 
1947 were asked about their saving performance during the preceding 
year and about what they might be doing during the next year, most 
of them said that they had saved and will save money. The results are 
not conclusive because of several shortcomings in the methods used. 
Nevertheless, the following interesting conclusion may be noted: As 
shown in Table I, in each of the years 1946 and 1947 more than one- 
fourth of the American consumer units dissaved; it is conceivable that 
the proportion of those who dissaved in either of the two years was as 
high as 50 per cent of all units. 

Under what conditions will dissaving be frequent and under what 
conditions will it be infrequent? One kind of dissaving appears to be 

‘Information on these points and also on the relation of saving and dissaving to income 


increases and income expectations is contained in the author’s article “The Effect of 
Income Changes on the Rate of Saving,” The Review of Economics and Statistics, 1949. 
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a sign of prosperous economic conditions and a factor bringing about 
such conditions, The higher the income, the more frequent was dissav- 
ing due to the purchase of durable goods. Income increases were also 
associated with such dissaving. Therefore, possibly, the frequency of 
such dissaving will increase if national income increases. The same 
might be true with respect to dissaving due to income declines. If the 
income of a family declines in a year in which most families experience 
the same fate and national income therefore declines, optimistic in- 
come expectations may be infrequent and expenditure standards may 
be adjusted rather promptly. If, however, the income of a family de- 
clines in a prosperous year in contrast to the general trend—19 per 
cent of the consumer units had lower incomes in 1947 than in 1946— 
dissaving may be the result in a substantial number of cases. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that dissaving was relatively frequent 
during 1946 and 1947, that is, in years of full employment and high 
production. The frequent occurrence of dissaving during depression 
years, as shown by the 1935-1936 Consumer Purchases Study and the 
Commerce Department tabulations about aggregate personal saving 
in the early ’thirties, presents, however, new problems. In this respect, 
it must be recalled that dissaving is not a unitary phenomenon. It is 
possible that the proportion of families who dissaved is the same in two 
years, one of which is characterized by high and the other by low 
business activity, but the functions of dissaving differ greatly in those 
years. No empirical evidence is available about the kinds of dissaving 
that are frequent during a depression.°® 

It follows further from the evidence presented in this article that 
great caution must be exercised in using regression equations expressing 
the past relation between net saving and income for extrapolating fu- 


7. S. Duesenberry (“Income-Consumption Relations and Their Implications” in Essays 
in Honor of Alvin H. Hansen, New York, 1948) appears to relate dissaving in 1935-1936 
to unemployment and to incomes that were low in comparison to previous incomes. This 
is possible, but as he himself states, cannot be proved on the basis of data available from 
the Study of Consumer Purchases. Duesenberry’s major thesis that “cyclically, the aggre- 
gate propensity to consume depends on the ratio of current income to the highest income 
previously achieved” (pp. 79 ff.) disregards the possibility of a systematic relationship 
between income increases and the propensity to consume. Also, Duesenberry’s statement 
is probably too broad; the highest income previously achieved may not affect the pro- 
pensity to consume under all circumstances and in all future years. 

We are, however, in full agreement with the major thesis of another recent paper. 
George Garvy (“The Role of Dissaving in Economic Analysis,” Jour. Pol. Econ., Vol. 
LVI, No. 5 [Oct., 1948], pp. 416 ff.) writes: “There is no logical reason for relating the 
motivations of two distinct groups of consumers—positive and negative savers—to the same 
set of causal factors” (p. 416). But in 1947 we found no confirmation for the following 
Statement made by Garvy: “The presence in the population of relatively large groups of 
families who: have suffered a loss of income accounts probably for the bulk of dissaving” 
(p. 423). 
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ture trends. Separate extrapolations of the saving and dissaving curves 
may present a somewhat better analytical tool because it appears to be 
justified to consider, in a simple model, positive saving as a function 
of income. But short-run generalizations ought to be based on the fac- 
tors contributing to positive saving, to dissaving, and to shifts from the 
one to the other. The survey method appears to be a suitable tool to 
collect the information needed,’ although—and this must be empha- 
sized—the past surveys represent nothing but the start of an analysis © 
of saving behavior. Conducting surveys over many years, adapting 
survey procedures to the specific objectives of consumer motivation, 
and using more refined statistical methods (for instance, multiple corre- 
lation analysis) may be listed among the requirements of further re- 
search. 

With respect to the analysis presented in this article, the first re- 
quirement looms largest. To what extent are our findings accidental 
phenomena of the first two postwar years, or phenomena prevailing 
only in prosperous years? Very little evidence is available to answer 
that question, especially in view of the possible effects of wartime de- 
ferred demand on expenditures in 1946 and 1947. The relationship 
of dissaving to income must be studied further under different condi- 
tions, especially in years in which purchases of consumer durable goods 
are relatively small. With respect to the possible objection that the 
analysis was conducted in terms of money income while real income 
may not have increased in 1946 and in 1947, it may, however, be 
pointed out that differences in the behavior of upper and lower income 
groups formed the major source of our conclusions. What is true of 
differences in the behavior, or of the absence of such differences, of 
families with high or low money income during the same year applies 
also to high or low real incomes. 

Disregarding theoretical problems, we may attempt to interpret the 
findings concerning recent past developments. The substantial shift in 
the consumption-income relation during 1946 and 1947 was accom- 
panied by an increase in the frequency of dissaving. Ability to spend 
more than one’s income was provided by the large liquid asset holdings 
and the small size of consumer debt outstanding at the end of the war. 
Willingness to spend more than one’s income was provided by the rela- 
tively high income level and the optimistic expectations of most 
families. Some people decided to step up their purchases of goods and 
services because their income was high and was expected to remain 
high (and more durable goods became available). Other people de- 

"This is also the conclusion of R. V. Rosa; see his article, “Use of the Consumption 


Function in Short-Run Forecasting,” Rev. Econ. and Stat., Vol. XXX, No. 2 (May, 
1948), p. 100. : 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE FEDERAL ANTITRUST LAWS: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Introduction 
Dexter Merriam Keezer* 


Recently I asked a company of men who have been closely concerned with 
the development and enforcement of the federal antitrust laws (primarily as 
economists and lawyers) to check in broad terms my unhappy impression 
that “these laws have done relatively little since 1890 to protect and preserve 
a broadly competitive system.’ I also asked my correspondents to indicate 
the principal reasons for their views. I did not address my inquiry to anyone 
currently charged with official responsibility for antitrust law development and 
enforcement. The purpose was to avoid any shadow of official optimism, or 
pessimism, about these laws. 

In reply to my inquiry I received a set of communications which seem 
to me to constitute an illuminating symposium on the antitrust laws. Hence, 
the communications, edited only to the extent of avoiding unnecessary dupli- 
cation of the same idea or argument, were cast in the symposium which 
follows. . 

It will be observed that the contributions to the symposium vary markedly 
in length, comprehensiveness of treatment, etc. In seeking them I wrote that 
it was no part of my intention to burden my correspondents “with making a 
closely analytical and heavily documented statement” but that a brief 
summary statement of general impressions would be greatly valued. Conse- 
quently, when the contributions are more than this they more than fulfill the 
request to which they were addressed. 

Because of the inevitable lack of uniformity in the contributions it was, 
of course, suggested that it might reflect unfairly upon the participants who 
wrote briefer or more hurried statements to have them presented in symposium 
form, This will not be the case, however, if it is kept very clearly in mind, as 
it should be, that only a simple, informal statement of impressions was 
required to meet the specifications set. Also, in retaining the informal charac- 
ter of the communications the vitality of the symposium is, I believe, en- 
hanced. 

Since no more certainly effective arrangement of their highly diverse 
subject matter has manifested itself, the contributions to the symposium are 


* The organizer of this symposium is director of the department of economics, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 


1In making my inquiry I explained that I did so “as one who would very much like to 
see the antitrust laws so enforced as to preserve a pervasively competitive system in the 
United States.” I remarked that “such a system seems to me far more compatible with 
political freedom than any of the alternative systems of concentrated control, either public 
or private, which has thus far been developed.” I added, however, that I was trying “not 
to confuse my preference with the realities.” 
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presented in the alphabetical order of the names of their authors. At the 
conclusion of the individual statements, I have appended a few observations 
designed to emphasize some of the highlights of the discussion. If they do 
not succeed in fulfilling this purpose I alone am responsible, as each partici- 
pant in the symposium has responsibility only for his individual contribution, 
and for a generous willingness to let it appear as a part of a general discus- 
sion of the effectiveness of the federal antitrust laws. 


Thurman Arnold 
Arnold, Fortas and Porier, Washington, D.C. 


The antitrust laws have not been effective in the real world. Therefore, the 
templation uf an academician is lu substilule an administration which looks 
well on paper and compare it with the antitrust laws as they operate. This 
seems to me very naive political thinking. My belief is that the only instru- 
_ment which has a chance to preserve competition in America is antitrust 
enforcement through the courts. Traditionally we accept the courts as an 
institution which cannot be criticized or badgered as we badger an administra- 
tive bureau. A grand jury investigation can be conducted without public 
protest in a way that is impossible for an administrative tribunal to function. 
That is because there is a judge in a robe Sitting over it. An administrative 
tribunal taking drastic action against a powerful political group cannot 
survive. We have watched the Labor Board swing too far under union pressure 
and then we see Congress destroying its public prestige and power. Under our 
tradition and habits you cannot do that to courts. 

Theoretically, of course, there are many other ways to preserve a com- 
petitive system. You could arrange a tax system to regulate the amount of 
business which large concerns may profitably do. For instance, Fred Raymond 
has worked it all out along these lines in a book, which John Chamberlain 
endorses, entitled “The Limitist.”” However, my political guess is that we will 
not depart from the traditional ways of enforcing antitrust laws. 

Unfortunately, all antitrust law enforcement under any plan depends on the 
public attitude. It does not make much difference what your instrument for 
carrying out antitrust policy is, it will not be effective unless there is a strong 
demand. There was such a demand when I was in office.” Today, in an 
economy entirely dependent on government spending we are sufficiently 
prosperous that there is little demand. However, I expect the demand to 
grow as the consequences of the’ present centralization of economic power 
make themselves felt in the business world. 


2 Mr. Arnold was Assistant Attorney General of the United States in charge of antitrust 
enforcement from March 7, 1938 to March 16, 1943. 
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_ Wendell Berge 
Posner, Berge, Fox and Arent, Washington, D.C. 


The antitrust laws’ have not stopped the trend toward concentration of 
economic power, which today is greater than ever. That concentration 
threatens our continued prosperity and, indeed, the very existence of what we 
think of as a capitalistic system. It also threatens our free political institutions. 

Why have the antitrust laws failed in their basic purpose? In my judgment, 
it is because we have never really made an “all-out” effort to enforce them. 
The funds appropriated for antitrust enforcement have never been adequate 
nor has the enforcement staff ever been equal to the job. Often the will to 
enforce has been lacking. 

I do not think that there is any fundamental weakness in the laws them- 
selves, although, of course, implementing legislation is necessary from time 
to time. I think that in the Sherman and Clayton Acts we have the legal 
weapons which could be effectively employed to reverse present monopolistic 
trends, if we had the will and the resources to use those laws to the utmost. 

Is there any reasonable chance that revitalization of antitrust enforcement 
will become a cornerstone of new national policy? The answer depends, I 
believe, on the extent to which independent business and the general public 
become aroused to the acuteness of the problem. The next few years will tell 
the story. There are some favorable signs, but it is too early to make any 
confident prediction. If we do not move toward vigorous termination of 
monopoly power over American industry, it seems to me inevitable that we 
shall find ourselves in less than another generation with some form of govern- 
ment-controlled and socialized economy. 


Arthur R. Burns 
Columbia University 


Although federal antitrust legislation has been on the books since 1890, 
there is very little doubt that we have failed to achieve a competitive system 
at all closely resembling that which was in the minds of the economists of 
the last century and which provided the background for the legislation. The 
reasons for this failure lie partly in the forces within the economic system 
Operating in a contrary direction to the legislation and partly to difficulties of 
achieving competition by law. 

The primary pressure away from an organization of industry likely to 
operate competitively is the industrial technique of production. This tech- 
nique often requires plants of considerable size for most economical operations. 
Where considerations affecting the most economical location of industry 
involve the scattering of plants throughout the country, local monopolies 
tend to develop from this cause alone. Even in other industries relatively few 
plants sometimes emerge as a result of efforts toward the most economical 
scale of operation. 
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The fact that a considerable part of the costs of industrial production are 
fixed (the proportion varying widely, however, from industry to industry) | 
permits price-cutting of the short-run type to drive prices down sometimes to 
the point at which they cover only marginal costs well below average costs. 
The fact that the industrial technique also involves investments with a con- 
siderable physical life means that prices can stay at these levels for con- 
siderable periods. However desirable this situation may be in broad eco- 
nomic terms, businessmen, pursuing the profit motive, seek to avoid it. Where 
they are relatively few, they can pursue their interest by coming to agree- 
ments or by price leadership. Alternatively, firms may bring under common 
control plants at a number of different production points. Thus, the firm may 
be considerably larger than the plant of the most economical size. 

In other circumstances, and particularly in the sale of consumer goods, 
there is a tendency to turn to the differentiation of products and the use of 
promotion expenditures, particularly on advertising. Consequently, considera- 
tions as to the size of the most economical distributive and promotional 
organization begin to affect the size of firms and again firms may be larger 
than. the smallest plant capacity capable of production at minimum cost. 
Thus, there are various forces making for large firms and larger firms mean 
fewer firms. Tariffs tend to reduce further the number of sellers in industries 
which are effectively protected from foreign competition. 

There has also been a number of forces operating to increase the size of 
firms by increasing the variety of their activities as well as the scale of their 
operations in any one activity. The resulting patterns of integration are 
varied. Vertical integration seems to occur sometimes as a solution to other- 
wise insoluble problems resulting when at some stage of production there are 
not only few sellers but also few buyers. During the last twenty-five years . 
the organization of retailing in this country has been passing through a revolu- 
tion, as a result of which numbers of small retailers have been replaced by 
large organizations which, in order to be large, are also territorially integrated. 
But the price competition which resulted at the retail level has brought forth 
„efforts on the part of manufacturers to protect themselves from the direct 
or indirect pressure of price competition at the retail stage. In some in- 
dustries such as oil, manufacturers have become integrated through to the 
retail level. In others, manufacturers have sought (in their own interest, or 
under pressure from that section of retailers which fears that it is about to 
be superseded) indirect methods of integration, more particularly through 
resale price maintenance contracts. 

From the point of view of social control, the major question is why a law 
aiming at the suppression of restraint of trade and monopolies has failed to 
place an effective barrier in the way of many of the foregoing tendencies 
generated by the industrial process of production. 

The most fundamental reason for the considerable measure of failure of 
efforts to erect such a barrier lies in the inadequacy of the economic theory 
underlying the legislation. Theoretically, perfect competition results in the 
ideal allocation of resources among uses; in a general tendency for costs to 
cover only the costs of the most efficient firm in the long run, and for full 
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capacity to be utilized except when the resulting prices fail to cover marginal 
costs of production. But the theory is internally contradictory in some cir- 
cumstances. The lowest cost may be achieved only by firms so large that they 
are too few to behave competitively. A choice must then be made between 
(1) firms of the most efficient size but operating under conditions where there 
is inadequate pressure to compel the firms to continue to be efficient and pass 
on to the consumer the benefits of efficiency and (2) a system in which the 
firms are numerous enough to be competitive but too small to be efficient. The 
courts faced with this choice have been either unwilling or unable to decide 
between the two horns of the dilemma. The dictum in the United States Steel 
Corporation case that “mere size is no offense” seems to rest upon a choice 
of efficiency with whatever size it may involve. Irrespective of the facts in 
the case regarding the most efficient size for the corporation, the court was 
unwilling to obstruct businessmen in the pursuit of efficiency, whatever the 
result as to the competitiveness of the market. 

Furthermore, had the courts been willing to choose the other horn of the 
dilemma, namely the maintenance of enough firms to insure competition, they 
would have faced further difficulties in the solution of which they would not 
have found economists very helpful. More particularly, the number of firms 
necessary for the maintenance of competition is a problem that has never 
been satisfactorily solved, and a firm operating under a ceiling ās to size can- 
not be expected to be fully competitive. 

Facing these difficulties, the courts have been unwilling to interfere where 
they could find plausible reasons for keeping out of complicated difficulties. 
They have often made their choice as to whether or not to interfere on the 
basis of a judgment of the motives of businessmen. The reason for this atti- 
tude lies. largely in the belief that if the market tactics or merger policies 
under review seem to them to be aimed at the elimination of rivals as a 
means to attaining a monopoly, or where there is direct evidence of such 
motive, interference is unlikely to impede efforts to attain efficiency. The 
fact that some of the prosecutions have been under the criminal clauses of 
the law tends, for reasons of legal tradition, to place emphasis on the motives 
of those under indictment. While this policy is not in itself unreasonable, it 
has two fundamental defects impeding the attainment of competition. First, 
the determination of motive is extremely difficult and, in actual market situa- 
tions, may be almost impossible. Second, motive itself is, from the economic 
point of view, secondary. Those who desire to see the antitrust laws enforced 
aim ultimately at the maintenance vf a competitive structure whether it is 
threatened by people whose motives are good or bad. 

Where. oligopoly already exists, economic conditions have not by their 
nature compelled competitive behavior. The effort to maintain competitive 
behavior under these conditions seems to be doomed to failure. If business- 
men choose price leadership as a means of avoiding price competition, no 
legal device has yet been discovered by which leadership can be prevented, 
except perhaps where it is based on collusion. There is no form of decree that 
can be addressed to a leader by which he can be prevented from being ac- 
cepted as a leader. It would be more appropriate to address such a decree to 
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the price followers. But a decree preventing them from charging the same 
price as the biggest firm in the industry would not be feasible, and might also 
be rejected as unconstitutional. The same difficulties attend efforts to elimi- 
nate basing point systems. The firms in an industry may be ordered to cease 
and desist from the use of such a system, and possibly the non-base producer 
may be compelled to adopt a base price of his own. But it is not feasible to 
determine the height of his base price which, in fact, determines how nearly 
he remains a non-base producer. The requirement that producers sell to all 
buyers as a production point at a uniform mill price may eliminate competi- 
tion by interpenetration of market territories but it remains to be seen whether 
competition in mill prices will be intensified, whether such prices will be 
lower than under a basing point system and the extent to which the delivered 
price of the product may be higher when demand in the vicinity of a producing 
point exceeds the capacity there. Economists have not been able to suggest any 
generally acceptable territorial pattern of prices. 

Similar difficulties attend efforts to attack another important policy that 
has emerged from oligopoly, namely the price set and maintained at a stable 
level for considerable periods of time. Decrees to compel firms to change 
their prices from time to time are hardly feasible, because of the necessity for 
prescribing the frequency, and presumably also the amount of change that 
will comply with the requirements of the court. Here again the economist has 
been unable to establish criteria which would give the courts confidence in 

making such decrees. 
`- U the courts do not accept monopoly or oligopoly, they are then faced with 
the necessity for determining the number of firms to be maintained in order to 
remove these conditions. In the past, they have from time to time broken up 
the almost single-firm monopoly but largely because they were persuaded that 
these monopolies had been achieved, not as the result of a quest for efficiency, 
but rather in the effort to achieve control of the market. Even so, they have 
never done more than replace almost unitary monopoly with oligopoly. If they 
did seek to eliminate oligopoly, they would encounter the difficulties already 
mentioned concerning the criteria as to the number of firms necessary for 
competition. 

The courts have also been somewhat confused by repeated, and generally 
truthful, statements by business that it faces considerable competition. The 
difficulty here lies in the fact that competition or rivalry can take a great 
variety of forms ranging from the physical destruction of a rival’s plant or 
products to pure price competition. Each of the available types of competition 
has its own peculiar consequences, some of them varying according to the 
nature of the industry. Only pure price competition can produce the results 
which most people have in mind when they defend what they call in general 
terms “the competitive system.” Non-price competition by way of product 
differentiation and sales promotion operates to increase costs rather than 
reduce prices, But consumers may benefit to some extent from increased ex- 
penditures, particularly on product differentiation or quality competition. 
Consequently, judgment of these types of competition is extremely difficult. 
Here again the economist is unable to be very helpful to the court because 
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typically where an oligopoly engages in product differentiation and service 
competition, the buyer has no choice as between various combinations of price, 
quality, service, and the like. - 

' The foregoing does not mean that the antitrust laws have had no effect. 
It is customary to say that they must have had some preventive effect. The 
probabilities are that this statement is true, although by its nature it is 
unprovable. Consequently, no measure of the preventive effect can be 
available. 

The recent modifications of the antitrust laws give considerable general 
support to the court in its extremely cautious attitude regarding the dis- 
turbance of existing business structures and market behavior. The legalization 
of resale price maintenance provides an opportunity for businessmen to pre- 
vent price competition at retail. The court is justified, therefore, in believing 
that Congress is not determined to maintain price competition wherever it 
may occur and in this case in the market for consumers goods. State legislation 
imposing discriminatory taxes on chain stores can be interpreted by the courts 
as an indication that at least the state legislators are not in all circumstances 
ready to permit reorganizations of business producing greater efficiency as 
measured by costs. The Robinson-Patman Act regarding price discrimination ` 
rests in the main upon criteria of price discrimination drawn from much 
economic writing. Here again the courts must realize that this legislation is 
a part of the struggle between the older and newer organizations in distri- 
bution in which the older group sought protection from the state presumably 
because it was not prepared to rely on the outcome of competition. It is 
stated, however, that in these circumstances competition is not likely to pro- 
duce the most desirable results because the very large buyer obtains ad- 
vantages accruing not only from his cost-reducing opportunities but also from 
his market-control opportunities. While there may be truth in this statement, 
it has never been very satisfactorily documented and in practice it is almost 
impossible to draw a line between the two sources of possible price reduction. 


Frank Albert Fetter* 
Princeton University 


In the tug of war between competition and monopoly in the United States, 
“the free competitive system” has on the whole, I fear, lost ground, but the 
end is not yet. 

Among the influences tending to make the antitrust laws relatively ineffec- 
tive are: the fundamental change in the business corporation laws beginning 
about the time of the passage of the Sherman Act, whereby it became legal 
for one corporation to acquire and hold the stock of another corporation, 


* Dr. Fetter, professor emeritus of political economy at Princeton, died on March 21, 
1949. Consequently, his part in this symposium constitutes the last of his many distin- 
guished contributions to scholarly literature on the federal antitrust laws and their en- 
forcement. 
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thereby pretty effectively defeating the purpose of that act; the approval by 
the courts of this mode of whittling away and destroying competition de- 
‘finitively in large sectors of the economy; the consequent limitation of the 
Sherman Act to- the prosecution of explicit agreements in restraint of com- 
merce, with the result, as has been repeatedly shown, of putting a premium on 
absolute merger, the most complete mode of abolishing competition; vague 
and ambiguous terms in the antitrust laws which, it matters not how they 
came to be there, have long been an insuperable obstacle to enforcement; 
the neglect by Congress to seek much needed aid of a technical nature in the 
framing of economic legislation; the pressure of organized special interests and 
skilled lobbyists in such legislation; the expenditure by corporations of lavish 
sums to defeat the enforcement of the antitrust laws, sums much greater than 
- those spent by the government in their enforcement; and the extensive em- 
ployment of academic economists in defense of monopoly. These are simply 
the main counts in the explanation of the relative inefficiency of the antitrust 
laws. 

The most noteworthy influences tending to enlarge the possibility of free 
competition have been the utility investigation in the ’thirties; the holding 
` company act; the creation and operation of the Security Exchange Commis- 
sion; the more vigorous enforcement of the Sherman Act begun by Thurman 
Arnold and continued by his successors; the increased insight of the Supreme 
Court into the economic aspects of the problem; the recent basing point 
decisions; the activities of the Federal Trade Commission; and the awakened 
public realization that “a pervasively competitive economic system” is alone 
compatible in the long run with political freedom. This proposition is at least 
given lip service by many who still are striving to retain and increase 
monopoly control in their own industries, and thus are helping to dig the 
grave of a truly democratic capitalism. 

We are listening to a great deal of naive hypocrisy about the need to pre- 
serve our perfect system of free competition. Concentrated control has already 
gone far and is going farther. 


Theodore J. Kreps 
Stanford University 


I am disposed on balance to agree that the antitrust laws, as interpreted 
and enforced, have neither stopped business aggrandizement nor preserved, 
in so far as it existed, a “broadly competitive system.” I doubt whether by 
themselves they could: have done so, even had they been fully enforced. It is 
certain that the amount of monopoly, whatever that may mean, is not less 
now than in 1890. 

The antitrust laws probably have had more of a prophylactic than a 
remedial effect. The onward sweep of technological agglomeration has not 
been delayed. To avoid the risk and cost of antitrust litigation businessmen 
may, on occasion, have reluctantly dropped or modified highly cherished 
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plans or operations. No doubt the extra ingenuity required to revise old 
` methods or devise new ones has been irksome. Even when they achieved their 
ultimate goal and purpose, they resented the fancied or real interposition of 
legal obstacles. A small but important percentage has been annoyed. Thus, 
periodically there has come into public print a rash of complaints about 
“vague uncertainties” In the act, lack of “positive definition,” “arbitrary” 
enforcement activity, “unpredictable” court demarcations of the scope of the 
law, and the like. 

But, by and large, most businessmen—that is, all but a small fraction of 
our 3,500,000 enterprises—have always realized that nothing in the antitrust 
laws forebade vigorous, independent competition. Like good pilots who safely 
bring their ships into port by knowing where the deep water is, the consci- 
entious businessmen have not needed nor asked for blueprints mapping out 
every shoal of “non-permissible practice.” They have simply gone ahead 
competing vigorously for customer patronage. 

The squeaking axle, however, naturally gets the grease. Overwhelming in 
number as were the competing enterprisers, many of them operating on a 
large scale, the proportion of output produced, transported, and distributed by 
them was not commensurately large. Steadily in one industry after another, 
technological and financial giants captured more and more of the market. 
The few “million-dollar-trusts” that scared the public in 1890 look like 
pigmies now alongside the famous “two hundred” spotlighted by Berle and 
Means or the half a hundred or more billionaire corporations that dominate 
finance and industry today. 

Such ‘giants are not only found in banking, insurance, railways, public 
utilities and natural monopolies. Whatever may be the causes—technological 
efficiency, high finance, two World Wars, or what have you—more than a 
third of the total value of all products even in the field of manufacturing is 
produced in industries where the four largest producers account for over 
75 per cent of national output. Almost another third is produced in industries 
where the four largest firms account for more than half, though less than 
three-fourths of total production. Nor is the movement limited to basic 
industries. Recent studies of mergers by the Federal Trade Commission docu- 
ment a widespread “swallowing up” of independent competitors in the textile, 
food, and distributive trades. 

Clearly the antitrust laws have not preserved competition. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether during most of the period since 1890 Congress has actively 
so desired. While its oratory has been “agin monopoly,” its acts have steadily 
exempted one industry or practice after another from compliance; farm 
marketing associations, labor unions, shipping, banking, etc. The legalization 
of price-fixing in the Miller-Tydings Act and the carte blanche given to rail- 
way executives in the Bulwinkle Act are but recent flagrant examples. But ` 
for the election upset, legalization of basing point and formula pricing and/or 
exemption of insurance executives might have come next. 

Despite a quarter of a century of reiterated pleading from its Federal 
Trade Commission to close the loopholes in Sections 7 and 11 of the Clayton 
Act, Congress has done nothing to prevent merger by sale of assets. No 
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hindrance has been placed upon vertical and lateral integration. The “BBD 
bling up” of competitors ravages on unchecked. i 

Congress has disregarded all suggestions to strengthen the law, One of its 
more important investigating bodies, the Temporary National Economic 


Committee, thoroughly examined and documented the case for many much@ - 


needed improvements. It urged a statute imposing civil penalties which would 
deprive a monopoly of its monopolistic gains. This would have eliminated the 
humiliating spectacle presented in the Hartford-Empire case wherein the 
Supreme Court found flagrant abuse of patent privileges but felt constrained to 
let the violator in effect “keep the swag.” 

Congress has similarly failed to act on a number of bills, presented by 
such intelligent and far-sighted statesmen as Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, which would put teeth into the antitrust laws. Instead of the 
present piffling penalties, which are sn low as to constitute at most a good 
business risk, Congress has refused to authorize fines on individuals and 
corporations that would genuinely deter deliberate and repeated -violation— 
fines equalling, for example, half or more of the net profits earned by the 
corporation, or salary earned by the persons, during the period it was, or 
they were, violating the law. Some have suggested penalties upon convicted 
executives barring any organization in which they hold a responsible executive 
position from obtaining governmental aid, subsidies, tariffs, patent grants, 
purchase contracts, mediation or other benefits. Congress has not considered 
the matter. 

Likewise, Congress has not required the registration of international cartel 
agreements. Were there a sanguine interest in devising means of buttressing 
the antitrust laws, there might have been resort to a number of other ex- 
pedients such as taking the tariff off commodities produced under “condi- 
tions of oligopoly and monopoly,” repealing the Webb-Pomerene Act, ratify- 
ing the ITO charter, revising the patent laws so as to prevent monopolistic 
abuses, fostering and mobilizing technological research nationally, amd 
inaugurating a program of aid to Small and new business, Suefi a program 
might be similar to that now operating in the field of agriculture, a program 
of diffusion of information, research and technical assistance, financial batk- , 
ing, and appropriately modified taxation. To all such proposals Congress ` 
-has thus far turned a deaf ear. 

Until recently the courts have also done their share in impairing he vigor 
of the antitrust laws. By emphasizing léegalisms such as formal proof of 
“meeting of minds,” they have struck down weaker and sometimes innocuous 
types of agreement between independent producers while giving a clean bill of 
health to corporate giants by such judicial inventions as the “rule of reason,” 
and doctrines that “mere size is no offense” and “not existence but abuse 
of monopoly power must be proved.” Thus a colossus such as the Aluminum 
Corporation of America, the classic example of monopoly, was allowed without 
even the initiation of government complaint (until 1937) to “stabilize prices,” 

“adjust production to consumption” and “prevent market demoralization 
and chaos,” while scores of tenuous arrangements between small producers in 
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and out of trade associations wete struck down as conspiracies in restraint 
of trazle.. 

The record of emasculation in U.S. v. E. C. Knight Co., Standard Oil Co. v. 
U.S. (1911), U.S. v. United States Steel Corporation (1920), Arrow-Hart and 
Hegeman Electric Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, and similar cases is well 
known. Fortunately the record has been conspicuously improved in recent 


: years by such notable decisions strengthening the antitrust laws as Morton 


Salt Co. v. G. S. Suppiger Co., U. S.v. Aluminum Corporation of America, and 
in particular the opinion of Justice Burton in American Tobacco Co. v. 
United States (66 Supreme Court 1125, U.S. 1946). This case, according to 
Professor Rostow in his National Policy ‘tor the Oil Indusiry (p. 137), clearly 
means that henceforth 

Painstaking search for scraps of evidence with a conspiratorial atmosphere 
dre (sic) no longer necessary. ... Under the Tobacco case, the economic fact 
of monopoly i is very close to being the legal proof of monopoly. . . Parallel 
action, price leadership, a reliance on advertising rather than price competi- 
tion as a means of inducing changes in each seller’s share of the market and, 
above all, size—the market position of a small number of large sellers or 
buyers—-these are now key points to be proved in a case of monopoly, or 
of combination in restraint of trade. . .. The decisive elements are the power 
to assert a degree of control over price and output in the market as a whole, 
and the power to deter or discourage potential competition. 

Future decisions of the Supreme Court, may, of course, depart widely from 
the direction and outlines of Professor Rostow’s interpretation, but if they do 
not, the impact of the antitrust laws upon monopoly may be substantial. 

On the administrative side, except for the sincere and brilliant efforts of 
Thurman Arnold and Wendell Berge (under whose administrations more 
cases were filed and won than in the entire remaining lifetime of the antitrust 
act), over-all enforcement of the antitrust laws has been conspicuously weak. 
The federal government has been a policeman who looked the other way. 
~ At no time have appropriations been remotely commensurate with the 
job to be done, nor have they ever been asked for. Even in 1939, the Anti- 
Trust Division spent less than $800,000 and the Federal Trade Commission 
slightly Jess. than $2,200,000. In 1946, the sum-total appropriated for these 
agencies was still under four million dollars. A nation that spent more than 
100 billion dollars in one year to defend its system of free enterprise against 
a foreign enemy.devotes to protecting the system against monopoly less 
than enough to have financed its war effort for 25 minutes. 

No wonder antitrust cases have not been pushed through with speed. In 
1946, a sample of 41 out of 435 cases filed in the eight years from 1937-1945 
showed four had been pending for more than seven years, and six forsmore - 
than five years. Even the. Federal Trade Commission which was given ad- 
ministtative powers precisely so that justice might be dispensed with dis- 
patch, often requires over three years and has been known to take as long 
as eight yeérs to push its cases to completion. - 

Coupled with lack of money, the major reason for these shortcomings is 
insufficient personnel not only in numbers but in competence. Both political 
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parties have observed long since that the persons likely to run afoul the anti- 
trust laws are not the ordinary socially ostracized criminals but rather the 
more respectable, powerful and wealthy businessmen, those most likely to 
command not only dollars but newspapers and votes, and often indeed Con- 
gressmen. Zeal, initiative and resourcefulness in enforcing the antitrust laws 
are likely to be much more embarrassing virtues in an administrator than 
obsequious caution, meticulous solicitude for congressional and public rela- 
tions, and indefatigable insistence that every protection of procedure or 
evidence be given the defendant. 

Because of such stultification, particularly when intensified by witch 
hunts and by business-fomented contempt for “bureaucrats” and “tax eaters,” 
lawyers and economists of integrity, objectivity and vigorous independence 
of thought usually prefer almost any type of employment to working Tor ` 
government. Those who plan to use government service as a stepping stone 
soon discover that skill and productivity in devcloping civil suits and criminal 
indictments (and what’s worse, ability to make them stick) are qualities 
not highly conducive to making the “right friends” and influencing the 
“right people.” 

The effective and conscientious lawyer or division chief in antitrust agen- 
cies may find himself somewhat alone—first of all, in court. In the cement 
case there were three FTC attorneys pitted against 41 of the largest and 
most successful law firms in the country. In the Madison Oil case there were 
five for the government against 103 protectors of oil. Higher government 
echelons, moreover, may not be grateful for his contribution to their ad- 
ministrative headaches. He is also likely not to receive invitations to par- 
ticipate in those numerous important informal government-business policy 
get-togethers so indispensable to intelligent law-making and cooperative, 
effective administration. He thus finds antitrust activity to be attended with 
some measure of risk of damage to his reputation and career. These factors 
(plus in some cases social coventry or failure to “make” important social 
affairs given by the “best people” and higher-ups) cause high turnover of 
conscientous personnel at lower levels, while those too important to be let go 
even with a transparently flattering letter are often “kicked upstairs,” some- 
times graduated into judicial eminence. 

There are, of course, a large number for whom government service is just a 
job. If they were too Bave to have realized the fact in advance, they soon 
learn that a high reputation among businessmen for constructive and under- 
standing public service usually is acquired by excelling in those government 
activities through which favors are ladled out. It’s a much shorter step into 
lucrative business posts and honorific university assignments from a War Pro- 
duction Board, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or the Departments of 
War, Navy, Commerce, and State than it is from antitrust. Consequently, 
those who are ambitious and, needless to say, those content with a long, 
serene career in regulatory agencies, wisely follow the tactic of being spine- 
less chair-warmers, never “sticking out their necks.” 

Even if personnel in the antitrust agencies feel sufficiently rewarded for 
their industrious activity by the consciousness of arduous duty done, there 
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are those in other governmental departments who do not fully share the glow. 
Violators of the antitrust laws often find many a sympathetic shoulder there 
to cry on. 1 know of no instance in which because of difficulties with anti- 
trust, businessmen ever lost out on a government contract, research grant, 
subsidy, tariff or other favor. In some cases they have been given not only 
effective support but active assistance in building political backfires at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In too many instances such treatment of antitrust (as a competitor in the 
classical sense; one with whom one has no friendly dealings) is due not 
merely to normal bureaucratic preoccupation with intra-agency problems and 
inter-agency knifing. It also stems from the fact that Congress has imposed 
responsibilities the discharge of which is made difficult, if not impossible, 
except by “playing ball” with enterprises so large as to be enmeshed in 
practices contrary to the antitrust laws. During the war procurement officials 
would have been helpless without the active cooperation of big businesses. 
To whom else could research funds be allocated? In short, there are sometimes 
goals superior to uncompromising enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

Precisely because “nobody loves the cop,” antitrust agencies prefer to 
initiate cases on the basis of complaints. While only a fraction are acted 
upon, such cases are not only most likely to be easiest to win but to be most 
productive of political support and larger appropriations, with subsequent 
policing of the outlawed practice automatically enforced by business itself. 

Unfortunately, there are many instances in which businessmen, all of them 
by no means small, are afraid to complain or refuse to testify and provide 
evidence, or do so only after making pitifully certain that guarantees of 
secrecy and anonymity are adequate. Monopolistic practices in such cases 
are often precisely the most vicious and strong. What can the administrator 
do? Forget about it? Challenge the powerful industrial police system? Or 
find a face-saving formula? 

The most palatable solution is, of course, a maximum appearance of en- 
forcement with minimum actual alteration in highly profitable practice. 
Hence the emphasis on legal victories which look good in annual reports and 
budget hearings, even though many are almost completely empty so far as" 
the actuali breaking up of a monopoly or the elimination in reality of that 
which was achieved by a monopolistic practice is concerned. It may be acute 
fear of making this discovery that accounts for the happenstance that none 
of the antitrust agencies has ever systematically followed up its cases to find 
out how far actual business operations had been changed. Frequently the 
only result, as Professor Rostow has indicated in the Socony-Vacuum and 
Ethyl Gasoline cases, is the invention of substitute legal devices leaving the 
basic monopolistic economic activity undisturbed. 

It is easy to exhort the antitrust agencies to cut loose from the political 
support of those who dare to complain, and urge it to spend its limited 
funds for systematic surveys of concentration of economic power, industry 
by industry, and then to proceed to take action against the most important 
areas of concentration even though not a single congressman or other repre- 
sentative of the government has received a single complaint. It is easy to 
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find fault with antitrust for accepting pleas of nolo contendere and consent 
decrees, rather than fighting dissolution suits through to Supreme Court 
determination. The power of pressure groups being ‘what it is, it is also 
futile. 

In the organic sense of the term there is but little genuine support for 
enforcement of the antitrust laws. Certainly, buyers like competition among 
their sellers and vice versa. But it is not enough that a person want the anti- 
trust laws enforced against other people. Does he support enforcement against 
himself and others in his industry? Or does he know a hundred and one 
reasons why monopolistic practices, while evil elsewhere, are nonexistent or 
harmless in Air business? If the latter case, he cannot be said to oppose: 
monopoly any more than a person who believes that all prices except his own 
are too high can be said to oppose inflation. Such groups—farm organizations, 
labor unions, retailers, manufacturers’ associations, etc.—in short, all groups 
that tolerate only so much competition as they cannot prevent, believe, in 
effect, neither in the antitrust laws nor in free enterprise. They abet and 
foster monopoly and inflation. 

Yet a coordinated policy designed to preserve and enlarge that which 
remains of a “broadly competitive economy” requires coordinated action 
throughout business, labor, agriculture, and government. President Roosevelt 
in his message on the TNEC, Senators O’Mahoney, Kefauver, Kilgore, and 
Morse in a series of antimonopoly bills, The Twentieth Century Fund in 
its studies on cartels and competition—these point the road most likely to 
achieve the goals of the Sherman Act. 

For such a coordinated attack on monopoly, the first requirement is a 
coordinated, flexible adaptation of policy and tactics to over-all economic 
conditions and needs, which in turn requires a full-fledged Bureau of In- 
dustrial Economics serving as an economic intelligence agency for govern- 
ment as a whole. In a TNEC monograph on Measuremeni. of Social Per- 
formance of Business I have suggested some vital functions and activities 
for such an agency, emphasized the indispensability of information, corpora- 
tion by corporation, if a beginning is to be made toward successful enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws. I have also outlined some rudimentary though 
as yet unsatisfactory methods for making a social audit of the performance 
not only of individual industries but of particular business corporations. The 
important fact, then as now, it seems to me, is not the size or number of 
producers but their social performance. It is not competition per se, but the 
benefits of competition, that is, maximum freedom of enterprise including 
freedom from the fear of abundance, maximum production at minimum real 
costs and prices, maximum real income and employment. What is the pattern 
of performance of the industry or business as a whole? 

Such information is rarely sought and never presented, unless it should 
happen to buttress a particular point in the briefs of litigants in antitrust 
cases. Nor ought one to expect that it would be. Similarly the antitrust laws 
cannot be expected to provide the entire solution, or even a major portion. 
.The unending fight to preserve as much as feasible of a democratically 
controlled, free enterprise economy is everybody’s job, a continual struggle . 
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in which every agency of business, labor and government must do its part. 
Not merely the antitrust laws and agencies but all of us are responsible for 
failure to “protect and preserve a broadly competitive system.” 


Edward H. Levi 
University of Chicago Law School 


I think there are three principal reasons for the relative ineffectiveness of 
the antitrust laws: 

1. The courts are not sufficiently aware of the monopoly problem. As an 
aspect of this, the courts have not sufficiently considered size rather than 
the abuse of monopoly position to be the violation of the law. And as another 
aspect of this, they have tended to think that a finding of violation and an 
injunction against further monopolistic actions constitute sufficient relief. 
I believe that this point is the result of points (2) and (3). 

2. The Department of Justice has never had a sufficiently sustained and 
energetic policy of enforcement. Enforcement is sporadic; vigorous enforce- 
ment is branded as witch hunting and is followed by a “period of reason- 
ableness.’’ One result of this is that the courts are not forced to face the 
problems of size in monopoly. Because there are so few monopoly cases, the 
courts are relatively uninformed as to economic conditions in key industries 
and the law itself does not develop as rapidly as it would if more cases were 
brought. Enormous gaps in the law are permitted to remain and this makes 
it much easier to have an ineffective enforcement policy. 

3. Economists in general, I think, must bear a great share of the blame. 
The general impression of the public i is that monopoly is inevitable and since 
it is inevitable, it is silly to try to prevent it. A variation of this is the popu- . 
lar opinion that it is childish to be against monopoly (perhaps because it is 
inevitable) and that, therefore, a monopoly cannot be said to be “bad” or a 
violation. In other words, I think economists have failed to distinguish be- 
tween descriptions of our present economy and analyses of what can or ought 
to be done. Thus, even critical essays on the present state of the economy 
become a basis for a weak enforcement policy and for a lack of understanding 
on the part of the courts. 


Ben W. Lewis 
Oberlin College 


In my judgment, the antitrust. laws have made our economy much more 
competitive than it would have been in their absence. Furthermore, they can 
continue indefinitely to be so employed as to preserve a condition of more 
vigorous competition than we could otherwise hope to enjoy. On the other 
hand, the conditions of their application have been such as to make them less 
effective through the years and at present than they might have been. Some 
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of these conditions can be improved. I have come to believe, however, that 
the basic purpose we have sought to achieve through the antitrust laws is 
inherently incapable of accomplishment; that these laws now represent a 
rear-guard (albeit, a very important rear-guard) action; and that in the years 
ahead a considerable and increasing portion of our economy will come to be 
controlled through conscious public action (probably public enterprise) 
rather than by the “automatic” processes of competition bolstered by the 
Sherman Law.® 

We are capable of doing a better job with the antitrust laws than we have 
done in the past. Probably they need statutory strengthening along the lines 
suggested by Messrs. Kefauver and Watkins at the December, 1947 meetings 
of the American Economic Association (see Papers and Proceedings of the 
Association, May, 1948, pp. 182-202; 204-8;* certainly the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion needs more funds than Congress has ever yet seen fit to appropriate; 
and above all else enforcement of the laws stands to gain from any increase 
in public support, executive drive and judicial understanding that can pos- 
sibly be developed. 

But even if these measures should all be brought about—which I very much 
hope and very much doubt will be the case—it is my belief that the anti- 
trust laws are inherently incapable of maintaining really effective competition. 
The real difficulty—the basic difficulty-——in their application and enforcement 
is not to be corrected by statutes, appropriations or sentiment, sympathy and 
eagerness. It is simply not to be corrected—period. 

The Sherman Act was put on the books in 1890; in 1948 we haven’t the 
foggiest notion of the meaning of the Sherman Law as it relates to the prime 
organizational problem that has confronted our economy throughout the full 
life of the law—large-scale corporate industry. We are still playing guessing 
games with the Supreme Court. But, while it is easy to lay the blame at the 
door of the Supreme Court, I will suggest that if the Court has failed 
at any time to express accurately the intent of Congress, it has always been 
within the formal competence of Congress to change the law in line with 
its desires. But Congress has had no precise mandate or direction from the 
American public; and the public, in turn, has been given nothing but the 
most confusing advice from its technical experts—its professional economists. 
It’s a tough problem—inherently tough—and just possibly the real reason 
why the interpretation and application of the Sherman Law is still muddled 
and uncertain (and is likely to remain in that state) lies in this fact. 

It is my belief that “free enterprise,” as an economic system, is breaking 
up. The most we can expect from the antitrust laws is that they will make the 
break-up and the transition easier to bear. J-want better laws, better enforced; 
but no revision of the laws, no additional appropriations, and no hypo-shots of 
zeal in enforcement will be capable, in my judgment, of bolstering competition 


*It may be, of course, that factors and forces other than the failure of the antitrust 
laws will operate more powerfully and immediately to produce this result. 

tI participated in the discussion in question, and with the permission of the secretary 
of the Association use some of the material which I presented and which appears in the 
Am. Econ. Rev., Papers and Proceedings, Vol. X XXVIII, No. 2 (May, 1948), pp. 211-14. 
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sufficiently to warrant permanent reliance upon it as the central organizing 
and regulating force in our economic system. The way is effectively and per- 
manently barred by the presence—the increasing presence—of large-scale 
industrial, marketing and labor units. We will not reduce their scale in any 
significant measure. 

I do not argue that competition is absent from our economy; it is present 
and at times it may break out fiercely in the most unexpected places. But it 
occurs systematically and regularly only in a narrowing area; elsewhere it 
appears only spasmodically, when someone feels that, as a matter of policy 
or strategy, a spot of competition would be worth trying. This I believe 
will continue inevitably to be the case, conspicuously, in the basic, mass- 
production industries. It is quite true that many people and many firms are 
engaged in competitive activities, but the kind and extent of their competitive 
maneuvers are determined by the management of powerful industrial units 
who are largely free to indulge in as much or as little competition as they 
see fit. It is “cold competition,” a game, without compulsions either in the 
event or in timing. Anti-Trust can annoy, but it cannot compel a systematic 
course of competitive conduct. Competition today is sporadic in its operation 
and unpredictable in its effects. It simply is not present in a form and degree 
that will justify continuing confidence in its capacity to perform the highly 
important duties which the logic of free enterprise requires it to discharge. 

Competition has not been supplanted by complete monopolies engaged in 
spectacularly evil conduct; what we face is the quite undramatic development | 
of conditions, short of monopoly, under which competition as a regulatory 
force is being rendered ineffective. Important economic decisions are not 
ground out by impersonal competitive exchange in an open and driving 
market; they are made quite personally, by men—relatively few men—whom 
we do not choose and over whom we have only the most tenuous controls. 
“Free enterprise” as we know it, and as we shall continue to know it until 
we harness it by forces stronger than any competition we can conjure up and 
sustain, is really freel® 

Granted that many present-day corporations and corporate empires have 
been expanded beyond any point that can be defended on grounds of pro- 


"The exact extent and degree of competition obtaining at any time in any industry, and 
the exact point at which competition in particular situations, or generally, becomes ineffec- 
tive, are not matters of precise factual measurement. Answers here must be in the nature 
of value judgments. Obviously, these judgments do not occur in an atmosphere barren of 
facts. Facts bearing on the nature, causes and extent of industrial concentration (intra- 
and inter-firm), the determinants and limits of managerial policy decisions, the nature of 
business and financial practices and arrangements, the nature and effects of public policies — 
all of these contribute to the complex out of which the value judgment emerges. 

In my own case, for instance, I am moved by the kinds of industrial, financial and mar- 
keting situations and arrangements analyzed in such studies as T.N.E.C. Monograph No. 
21, those set forth over the years in Anti-Trust and F.T.C. proceedings, and those familiar 
to all of us who had an opportunity in connection with our NBA and O.P.A, duties to 
review industrial policies and practices. None of this impresses me as “sensational,” nor 
does any of it seem to me to “demand” immediate drastic public action; none the less, 
for me, it adds up to the convictions expressed in this paper. I am very much aware, 
however, that these convictions are value judgments. 
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ductive efficiency, J still believe that they cannot be reduced and broken up 
sufficiently to insure effective competition without exacting a greater price 
than we shall be willing to pay. The scale of industrial and marketing opera- 
tions required to support us in the style to which we have (or should) become 
accustomed is still so large as to render the resulting “competition” quite un- 
dependable as the regulator of our economy. I can easily believe that tech- 
nological developments now foreseeable by those with vision may in some 
industries make possible the attainment of optimum productive efficiency at 
scales of operation less extended than those currently thought necessary." 
I hope they do. When it happens, DI believe it. Until it happens, However, 
I am not willing to alter either my predictions or the policy conclusions which 
those predictions seem to me to establish. The scaling down of hitherto 
large-scale industry may. come about in certain instances as the natural 
result of technological innovations, but the movement has certainly not yet 
begun in- strength, and we would be quite ill-advised to force such a break-1p 
indiscriminately across the industrial front by starry-eyed governmental 
action taken in anticipation of innovations which as yet are only gucsses. 
Recently it has been sought to inject realism into inquiries concerning the 
effectiveness of the antitrust laws by directing attention to the concept of 
“workable” competition. Competition in the actual world is recognized as 
being less perfect and precise in its operation than the unrealistic, classical, 
class-room concept of “pure” competition, but it is thought, nonetheless, 
to be doing quite capably the promotive and regulatory job which under the 
logic of “free enterprise” it is supposed to do. It works!” The exact bounds 
and content of workable competition have not been authoritatively determined 
and defined, but it is suggested that competition is probably present and 

“working” in an economy such as ours which is characterized generally by 
progressive technology reflected in lowering prices, increasing output and 
new and improved products. The point is made that in appraising the effec- 
‘tiveness of competition we should not look to form and structure (the number 
‘and size of firms in the several markets, Ze, the degree of “concentration”’), 
but, rather, to market results. If prices, and the kind, quantity and quality 
of products are satisfactory, then competition is satisfactory; it is working. 
The conclusion seems to be that competition is “working” throughout most 
of our economy. 

I am willing to accept considerable leeway and tolerance in the operation 
of competition (or any other regulatory force, for that matter), but I am not 
willing to judge its effectiveness or to decide whether or not it is workable 
and working solely or even largely on the basis of “results.” Prices have 
been lowered, output is large, and there have been innovation and improve- 


See G. M. Blair, “Technology and Size,’ Am. Econ. Rev., Papers and Proceedings, 
May, 1948, pp. 121-52. 


"E. S. Mason talks of workable competition in his contribution to this symposium and 
in his paper, “Competition, Price Policy and High Level Stability,” at pp. 19-31 of Pricing 
Problems and the Stabilization of Prosperity (1947) published by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. See, also, J. M. Clark, “Toward a Concept of Workable Competition,” at 
pp. 452-76 of Readings in the Social Control of Industry (Blakiston, 1942). 
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ment in techniques and goods. But, unfortunately, these results do not tell 
the story. Results alone, throw no light on the really significant question: 
have these results been compelled by the system—by competition—or do they 
represent simply the dispensations of managements which, with a wide lati- 
tude of policy choices at their disposal, happened for the moment to be 
benevolent or “smart”? This points up the real issue. The answer is of the 
very greatest moment for the future of our economy, and in seeking the 
answer the matter of form and structure (the degree of industrial concentra- 
tion) is of foremost importance. 

I will concede quite readily that we may enjoy immediately satisfactory 
prices and output even though competition is not perfect; indeed, I will go 
further. We may enjoy immediately satisfactory results even though competi- 
tion is not “working,” if the persons who make decisions are willing, in their 
wisdom or benevolence, to permit such results to trickle down. The absence 
of identifiable extortion or restriction does not, by itself, establish the pres- 
ence of effective competition. For competition to be effective or workable, 
or even acceptable, in any significant, lasting sense, it must not only permit, 
it must compel the results we want by the necessary and continuing operation 
of its processes. The array of price and output policies from which manage- 
ments are free to choose must be strictly limited. Satisfactory results which 
happen but which, equally, might not have happened are not good evidence 
of the successful working of an economic system or of competition as an 
integral part of an economic system. The process by which results are achieved 
and assured is the very essence of an economic system. As a consumer I like 
low prices, but to me competition is not “working” in an industry whose 
individual. firms are powerful enough to hold prices down in the face of a 
general inflation. The immediate result is welcome, but I want the decision 
on prices to be made by society—either through the compelling forces of a 
competitive market or, if competition is not sufficiently workable to compel 
the decision (or the decision we want), then by action of a responsible gov- 
ernment. 

The key to the effectiveness of competition is to be found in its power 
systematically and predictably .to compel economic decisions, and I do not 
believe that any such power or force characterizes the competition present in 
industries composed of, or dominated by, either a single firm or a few large 
firms. Such firms have the power to select their price and output policies 
from a wide range of possible action; neither competition nor any other 
force or combination of forces restrains or compels their choices except, at 
best, at the outermost limits. They are possessed, as well, of power to in- 
crease their defences against competition and to protect their positions. To 
speak of potential competition as a compelling regulatory force in this situa- 
tion is to be blind to the strength of the factors that retard and will continue 
to retard the drive of potential competition to become actual competition. 

Some indication of the looseness of the regulatory force of competition in 
mass production industry is to be found in the exhortations increasingly 
being delivered by economists, public officials and “enlightened” business 
Jeaders, urging managements to shape their price, output, wage and invest- 
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ment policies in accordance with long-run, over-all social considerations: in- 
creased purchasing power and consumption, full employment, an economy 
of plenty, etc. If competition, actual or potential, were really effective, these 
exhortations would be quite uncalled for and wholly useless. Need I add 
that as a prime regulatory instrument in our economy exhortations would 
seem to leave much to be desired? Something more certain in its promise 
and compelling in its force than an appeal to the good will and social con- 
sciousness of business leaders is called for in economic situations where sound 
criteria of individual and corporate gain run directly counter to sound criteria 
of general economic welfare. 

Although the present discussion relates primarily to antitrust and industry, 
it is pertinent to note that developments corresponding to those in industry 
are under way in labor and agriculture. None of these is likely to be reversed. 
It could be, of course, that these groups will come to serve as checks upon 
each other, and that our economy in its movement away frum dependence 
upon individual self-interest and competition will sometime emerge as a 
society of “responsible men” balanced in “responsible groups.’ I note still 
` another major development, however—big government—and my own guess 
is that we shall come increasingly to rely upon government (Ze. upon ourselves 
in our collective governmental rather than our economic group capacity) to 
perform the economic tasks hitherto assigned to competition. Nor am I par- 
ticularly disturbed by this; personally, I am not fearful of the democratic 
process and I do not doubt its ability to maintain its democratic character. 

A final point, involving a different meaning for the term “workable”: is 
competition any less “effective” than it needs to be in order to be “workable”? 
The suggestion implicit in this question is that pure and perfect competition 
is ‘unsuited to the physical and economic requirements of modern mass 
industry with its specialized capital—that managements of these firms need 
great leeway, need freedom from the unreasonable, nagging restraints and 
dictates of the kind of competition appropriate to more primitive markets. 
This I can believe, but it seems to me to constitute not only a convincing 
explanation (and excuse) for the looseness of competition, but also a con- 
firmation of the fact of its looseness—such looseness is inherent and inevi- 
table! The fact that managerial action must be free (and, hence, ought to be 
free) from the frustrating hand of competition means simply that under 
modern conditions of production and marketing the kind of competition 
that will work so far as individual firms are concerned is quite unworkable 
as the prime regulatory instrument for the economy as a whole. The freedom 
of action needed by modern management, if its search for individual security is 
to succeed, is so great that whether because we fear its misuse or because we 
value our self-respect, we cannot properly leave it, unrestrained, in private 
hands. 

What we want in a democratic economy are compelling forces that will 
drive individual activity systematically and predictably within narrow chan- 
nels named and approved by society. Social responsibility must attach to 


8 See J. M. Clark, Alternative to Serfdom (Knopf, 1948). 
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individual economic decisions: economic decisions must be made under such 
conditions that lines of responsibility and control run from those materially 
affected by the decisions to the persons engaged in making them. Under the 
classical logic of free enterprise social responsibility was assured by the 
presence of competition; under modern conditions of mass production com- 
petition cannot, and cannot be made to, give us the assurance we need. 

Let me make my indictment quite clear: I am not undertaking a shotgun 
attack. on all of the inequities and shortcomings of our present way of eco- 
nomic life. Neither am I suggesting that our present way of life doesn’t 
furnish quite a lot of us with quite a lot of relatively secure comforts. Indeed, 
it is part of my thesis that the economic ease which we are currently per- 
mitted to enjoy serves to insulate us from any considerable awareness of 
the loosening processes at work within our economy. My charge relates to 
the dilution and weakening of competition as a compelling regulatory force, 
and the consequent growth of irresponsibility in the making of economic 
decisions; and to the disintegration of free enterprise as a system which this 
development reflects. Irresponsibility as an abiding feature of an economic 
system is not made palatable by the fact that the power it represents is not 
always misused, and disintegration is no less real because it is cushioned and 
draped. 

We need the antitrust laws, refurbished and refueled. But we shall need 
more—a lot more. 


Irving Lipkowitz 
Reynolds Metals Company, New York City 


The antitrust laws are at best a negative means of promoting competition. 
Their province is limited to the violations of law. As a consequence, they 
can deal only with the wrong-doer, and only in so far as the wrong is recog- 
nized by Jaw and satisfactory evidence against the culprit can be obtained 
by the law enforcement agency and presented to an appropriate court. Law 
enforcement by itself, no matter how broad and competent, can no more do 
the whole job of establishing and maintaining a competitive system than it can 
produce harmonious relations between labor and management. 

Half a century ago, when the basic pattern of the antitrust laws was fixed, 
it might have been enough for government to be merely antimonopoly. Per- 
haps in those days the government would have had merely to eliminate the 
specific abuses of monopoly power in order to give competition a fair chance 
to develop and thrive in most industries. Whatever the situation was then, 
today much more than that is needed if there is to be real competition in 
most of the key industries. Many of the obstacles to unrestrained competition 
are “legal,” and therefore beyond the reach of the government’s antimonopoly 
laws and agencies. 

Healthy and productive competition is a way of business life, not merely 
the absence of illegal monopolies. Like democracy, it must be cultivated. It 
does not come naturally to all businessmen and does not survive or maintain 
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‘itself with equal ease in all industries. If our economic system is to be more 
effectively competitive than it is now, the government will have to promote 
such competition by more direct and positive means than mere law enforce- 
ment. 

A government agency, sufficiently endowed with authority and appropria- 
tions to attract competent personnel, should be created to promote competi- 
tion. It should not be the traditional “small business” clique. All big busi- 
ness is not automatically monopolistic, all small business is not necessarily 
competitive. This procompetitive government agency would not have the 
responsibility for enforcing the antitrust laws. That would still be the 
function of the present antimonopoly agencies. However, like any other 
government agency, it would refer to the Department of Justice any viola- 
tions of law which incidentally come to its attention. 

The first task of this agency would be to find out what is the state of 
competition, and converscly of monopoly, in each of the impurtaul industries. 
Where it found that competition was weak, it would then have to decide how 
desirable it would be to stimulate or promote greater competition in that 
industry. If the decision were in favor of stimulating competition, then a 
thorough. diagnosis would have to be made to determine the best course of 
action. In one case the problem might be financing, in another patent or 
technological pools, and in the third case the advantages which the dominant 
company might get from a highly effective intensive advertising campaign. 
In some cases this agency might find the government can do nothing to 
establish competition in an industry unless it is willing to subsidize some of 
the “competitors” ad infinitum. 

At each stage in its analysis the procompetition agency should make its 
findings and recommendations public and understandable. If nothing else, this 
agency would tell the country how much or how little competition there is, 
in what industries, and what—if anything—could be done to improve the 
situation. 

This agency should be left free to recommend any course of action which 
it deemed most practical for the particular situation. In one case it might 
require no more than internal rearraugeiueuls willin Up Industry without 
any further government intervention. At other times this agency might find 
it necessary to seek special government financing for the less powerful mem- 
bers of an industry. Or, its program might be so drastic and the industry 
so important as to require Congressional review and approval. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the procompetition agency be required to limit its 
remedies to just those which could be handled through court procedures or 
consent decrees. 

Will such an agency be so powerful as to jeopardize free enterprise and 
democratic processes? No, because its power will vary from industry to 
industry, directly with the strength of monopoly and inversely to the degree 
of competition. Its decisions should be subject to review by a board of com- 
petent representative citizens which should pass on any challenged facts and 
on any charges that a particular recommended remedy is too harsh. How far 
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such an agency would be permitted to go in a particular industry would 
depend on how anxious the nation was to have that industry more competitive. 

There are probably many different ways of achieving what the procompe- 
tition agency outlined above is intended to do. But in any case the approach 
must be that direct and positive. The difference between promoting competi- 
tion and antitrust law enforcement is the difference between a Tennessee 
Valley Authority directly stimulating the greater use of electricity and a state 
regulatory body trying to do the same through rate-making procedures. 
The government should concentrate its efforts on getting an industry to do 
the right things more often and not confine its efforts to restraining or pun- 
ishing the wrongdoers. 

If the traditional antimonopoly approach is to prevail, however, then the 
antitrust agencies should have as broad powers and extensive facilities for 
watching and intercepting the flow of commerce as police departments have 
with respect to the flow of vehicular traffic. Lacking such powers, these 
agencies should not be held responsible for the defective flow of commerce. 

The powers of the antitrust agencies to get essential facts about conditions 
in a particular industry should not be limited to the subpoena rights of a 
litigant. Every investigation does not presuppose a lawsuit. Moreover, the 
standards of proof in a monopoly case should not be the same as when a 
human defendant’s life is at stake. In actual practice, the more powerful the 
monopoly, the more difficult it is to get the evidence necessary to convict it. 
The more dominant a monopoly is, the more reluctant businessmen are to 
testify against it—for fear of repercussions. An all-powerful monopoly rarely 
finds it necessary to lay down the law, orally or in writing, to its would-be 
competitors. The anomalous result is that the more evident the monopoly, 
the less evidence the government can obtain. Only when the monopoly lacks 
full control docs it have to threaten and take the kind of actions which are 
the makings of a successful antitrust action. 

The courtroom processing of antitrust cases can also be improved greatly. 
Specialized courts are needed, staffed with a judiciary well versed in the com- 
plexities and realities of business practice. Such judges would then be in a 
position to adapt the rules of evidence to accelerate the presentation of busi- 
ness facts without sacrificing the quality of proof. 

Essentially the lack of adequate governmental machinery for guaranteeing 
the nation a competitive economic system reflects the indifference or hos- 
tility of both organized business and organized labor. Of course, within each 
industry both groups want to get the henefits of competition in other indus- 
tries, but do not want to give others the benefit of competition in their own 
industry. Any program for making our economic system more competitive 
must therefore start with a campaign to get industry and labor groups to 
support actively specific proposals to. promote competition and to make anti- 
monopoly drives more effective. 
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Edward S. Mason 
Harvard University 


The great difficulty in answering the question you raise lies in the interpre- 
tation one is to put on the phrase “broadly competitive economic system.” 
There are at least two sources of confusion: (1) is competition to be under- 
stood strictly in the market sense of the term or does it also embrace considera- 
tions having to do with the structure of the political economy, Ze. concentra- 
_ tion of economic control?; and (2) in so far as attention is concentrated on 
competition in the market sense, how does one measure departures from 
competition, Ze, the degree of monopoly. 

1. When people speak of a decline of competition, they frequently are 
‘thinking of such phenomena as the rise of the large corporation and the 
relative decline in the importance of sectors of the economy associated with 
small scale enterprise, e.g., agriculture, which may or may not have anything 
-to do with competition in the market sense of the term. One way of character- 
izing the phenomena they have in mind is “concentration of economic control.” 

There are various ways concentration may be measured, each of which 
has its own significance. Among them is a number of employees per business 
unit. It is, of course, obvious that the ratio between the number of business 
units and number of employees is continually declining as a result of the 
continued shift from agricultural to industrial employment, the relatively 
rapid growth of sectors of industry characterized by large-scale enterprise, 
and the increase in the size of the uptimum unit in almost all branches of 
industry. 

There is, furtherfore, little doubt that this changing ratio of number of 
firms to number of employees has great significance for the functioning of 
the political economy. It affects the location of political power, the character 
and size of pressure groups, employer-employee relationships, etc. It is cer- 
tainly true that it is changing the character of American democracy and 
it may be true that it threatens the continued existence of democratic in- 
stitutions, 

But it has no necessary or even obvious connection with competition in 
the market sense of the term. No one has been able to show as yet that 
monopoly is more important in the economy than it was fifty or one hundred 
years ago or that competition has declined. Partly this has to do with 
ambiguities in the interpretation of competition and in difficulties connected 
with the measurement of departures from competition in whatever sense 
the term is used. 

2. The most precise notion of competition is pure or atomistic competition 
but this is (a) a limiting concept in (b) a purely static analysis. Although 
it is possible to measure conceptually departures from pure competition in 
various ways such as ratio of price to marginal cost, ratio of actual to com- 
petitive profits, ratio of actual to competitive output, etc., each of these 
conceptual measures is firstly only a partial measure even on its own terms 
and assuming static conditions, and secondly, is not susceptible to statistical 
application. 
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Moreover, this whole conception of competition and monopoly is purely 
static. In the American economy new products, new techniques, new loca- 
tions, changing consumer tastes, etc., are continually breaking the existing 
patterns of market relationships and forming new ones which in turn emerge 
only to be broken. How is this process to be fitted into conceptions of mo- 
nopoly and competition? No one has as yet provided any satisfactory answer. 

In default of answers running in terms of the degree or extent of de- 
parture from pure competition people have recently sought an answer to the 
question whether various industries are or are not “workably competitive.” 
Presumably this notion fastens attention on the results of a particular 
market structure. Is the existing set-up accompanied by a progressive tech- 
nology, the passing on to consumers of the results of this progressiveness 
in the form of lower prices, larger output, improved products, etc.? Although 
there is a certain attractiveness to this conception, it must be admitted that 
no one as yet has given it any precision. Whether a given industry is judged 
to be workably competitive will depend to a very substantial extent on the 
“ideology” of the judges. And who is to say in these terms whether the 
American economy is or is not more “broadly competitive” now than it was 
in 1890? 

Whatever answer is given to this question, I believe myself that the Ameri- 
can economy is in fact substantially more “workably competitive” than it 
would have been without the existence of the antitrust acts. This is due, I 
believe, not so much to the contribution that particular judgments have 
made to the restoring of competition as it is to the fact that the consideration 
of whether a particular course of business action may or may not be in 
violation of the antitrust acts is a persistent factor affecting business judg- 
ment, at least in large firms. 

It is frequently stated that the greatest defects of antitrust policy are in 
handling the monopolistic or monopsonistic bargaining power of the large 
firm and the problem of mutual interdependence which may exist when a 
few large firms are predominant in a market. This judgment, however, usually 
will be found to emanate from those who have a static approach to the 
problem of monopoly and competition. Until it is clearer to me than it is 
now (a) that the large firm in the presence of manifestly dynamic influences 
exerts an adverse monopolistic influence on the functioning of the economy 
and (b) that any possible action under existing (or a modified) antitrust 
policy would remedy the situation, I have my fingers crossed. 


Breck P. McAllister 
Donovan, Leisure, Newton, Lumbard and Irvine, New York City 


I would group my impressions as to the effectiveness of the antitrust ldws 
into two quite separate and distinct categories. 

First, I think of effectiveness in terms of a police agency prepared to deal 
with ordinary police functions. In this category I include such important 
matters as price-fixing at any level of trade, and what often goes with that, 
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efforts by trade groups to fix and maintain particular channels of distribu- 
tion. On this last point I have in mind efforts such as those of a wholesale 
group to prevent manufacturers cutting them off by selling direct to re- 
tailers, efforts by a retail group to prevent manufacturers from selling direct 
` to consumers, and combined efforts of both kinds of groups to the same end. 
In short, I have in mind any effort at cartelization or stratification of the 
distributive channels. In this category you find not only efforts of these 
groups to maintain their status but also efforts directed towards price con- 
trol. 

As to the general effectiveness of antitrust as a police force in this im- 
portant category of cases where there are no questions of uncertainty as to 
the law and the criminal process is generally used, it is my impression that 
on the whole we have, to a considerable extent, prevented our economy from 
crystallizing after the manner of, let us say, the British economy. We have 
Dot, however, been entirely succcasful. One failure yruws out of the successful 
effort of the trade groups in question in our legislative halls, both federal and 
state. In this connection I have in mind particularly the so-called “fair trade 
laws” and “unfair practice acts” in the state legislatures, together with the 
Miller-Tydings Amendment to the Sherman Act. In short, we have an im- 
portant degree of disagreement as to the direction which our public policy 
should take. 

The efforts of Anti-Trust have also been hampered in varying degrees 
throughout the years through lack of adequate appropriations and personnel. 
The remedy here is plain and I should like to see it applied by the Congress. 
I know of no reason why, if adequately equipped, Anti-Trust could not be 
an effective instrumentality to maintain an adequate play in the joints of 
our economy in the area I have indicated. In fact, it seems to me that over 
the years much has been accomplished, and as we look at our economy 
and contrast it, again with the British, we find that the distributive trades 
are in a position that I, for one, would describe as a broadly competitive 
system. l 

You will notice that in this category my emphasis has been upon the dis- 
tributive trades but I include in this category manufacturers in so far as 
their activities are directed to the ends I have indicated. 

My second category is a category of a quite different sort. Here I am 
thinking in terms of the effectiveness of our antitrust laws in checking big- 
ness. We have bigness and lots of it in many important industries. If I 
detected in your letter the assumption that one of the objectives of the 
Sherman Act was to make small business out of big business and keep business 
small, I would question this assumption. Put in another way, I do not think 
it was the objective of the Sherman Act to keep small business small. 
Throughout our economic history since 1890 we have had lots of small 
businesses that have become big. Henry Ford is an example that comes to 
my mind quickly. Many more exist in our important industries, new and 
old. Looking at this same problem from another point of view, you come 
to the question, how big may these enterprises be allowed to become before 
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they transgress some rather ill-defined notion of public policy? Any effort 
to answer this question will, of course, bring up a large set of questions with 
which I am not competent to deal. 

It seems to me that your inquiry suggests that in some way Anti-Trust 
has been ineffective in keeping small business small or, put in another way, 
keeping big business from getting too big. In this category the problem that 
confronts Anti-Trust is tremendous and it should not be surprising that we 
find ourselves with big business in many important industries. I do not want 
to attempt to state in a few short sentences why business is big. That is a 
study in itself and it is a study that must take account of important tech- 
nological and economic factors. Would we have better and cheaper automo- 
biles if we had 100 little businesses making them? A question such as this 
might be asked as to a great many industries and the only meaningful 
answer would be one that came from a careful study of that particular 
industry. The answers might be quite different in different industries. 

Another important aspect of the problems in this second category is 
the question of the effect of bigness on price and other competition. I dare say 
the economists are having great difficulty in analyzing the important effects 
of bigness on the traditional economic thinking as to supply, demand and 
price and the many other important manifestations of competition. I can 
only give you the impression that I have from close observation of the 
behavior of a few industries and the effect of the enforcement of our antitrust 
laws. It is my impression that today, more than ever before, our business 
leaders are aware of Anti-Trust and take account of public policy as it 
crystallizes from time to time in Anti-Trust and the decisions of the courts. 
The days of the ruthless business leader are over—and have been for some 
years. i , 
I also think that it is too simple an assumption to make that because there 
may be only four or five companies in a given industry that, therefore, price 
agreements and other activities-of that sort are in full swing. Bigness has 
its problems and plenty of them and it has important responsibilities in its 
industry. I am in no position to say, from the point of view of the consumer, 
that we would have better goods at lower prices if we had more and smaller 
companies in a particular industry. From the point of view of the labor 
leader, it is quite possible that in some industries only bigness will make it 
possible to have an adequate wage and a lower price to consumers. In another 
industry smallness as against bigness may be irrelevant. The answers to these 
questions might be “yes” in one industry and “no” in another and both 
answers would have a lot of guesswork in them. Our public policy is ill- 
defined. Our thinking, too often, is in terms of what to do about bigness 
rather than in terms of the objective of our impressive economy. 
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Harlan L. McCracken 


Louisiana State University 


If one were to ask me why our antitrust laws and enforcement had been of 
almost no avail, I would say that it is due primarily to the “Fourth Division 
of Government,” namely lobbies and pressure groups. Every combination 
which desires to restrain trade constitutes a terrific pressure group. Witness 
the silver bloc, the farm bloc, the real estate lobby and the ever-present 
` pressure from steel and aluminum. 

This is the real and basic problem. All pressure groups desire benefits and 
special privileges for themselves, regardless of their general effects upon the 
national economy. Also, they are shortsighted and seem always to be working 
for a temporary boom even if it is pretty clear that the long-run results will 
be a bust. 

Some have thought that we will have to organize a “consumer pressure 
group,” seeing to it that it has a very large membership, a good treasury, 
and strong officers so that every time a small bloc presses for class legislation 
this large consumer group can force legislators to, work at the issue from the 
national point of view and from the population as a whole. Without such 
an organization with officers and a treasury the case against blocs and 
pressure groups usually always goes by default. 

From the economic standpoint I see no fundamental reason why we can- 
not restore a reasonable and high degree of competition if we want to. For 
example, we know there is a powerful connection between protective tariffs 
and trusts. Yet tariffs are man-made and can be unmade by man. There is 
no economic or logical defense for trying to strengthen an industry like steel 
or aluminum by giving it a protective tariff and then trying to weaken it by 
antitrust prosecution. I would, therefore, propose that wherever we find 
combinations restraining trade against the public interest we examine the 
tariff; and if they have been made immune to foreign competition by a tariff 
and immune to domestic competition by a trust, then I would say that 
the first step should be a sufficient reduction in the tariff to force foreign 
competition. Of course if it be an international cartel, then we would need 
to take direct legal action. 

The difficulties of restoring a high degree of competition are almost wholly 
political and not cconomic or legal. Antitrust laws can be enforced where 
there is sufficient will to enforce them, and competitive enterprise can be 
made to succeed if given the proper opportunity and environment. 


George Nebolsine 
Cahill, Gordon, Zachry & Reindel, New York City 
Your letter raises a question of considerable importance today—as to 


whether the Sherman Act, enacted prior to development of mass-production 
techniques, the invention of the automobile, the radio, synthetic chemicals 
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and the development of atomic energy, and reflecting the philosophy of the 
mid-19th century economists, has served to preserve a competitive system. 
I shall express my views briefly and ask you a question in turn. 

Certainly, the conception of competition has been modified in respect to 
public utilities, carriers, and a host of economic endeavors which have come 
under government regulation. It is the current thesis of some economists 
that the alternative to the widest kind of competition—indeed, of atomiza- 
tion of industry—is government regulation of industry generally. I cannot 
concur in this view, since with a few (and very deplorable) exceptions nothing 
approaching the pure competition of atomized economic units as laid down 
by 19th century economic thinking has ever existed in industry. On the 
contrary, there has evolved, through trial and error and under the Sherman 
Act, a very great industrial expansion, the competitive behavior of which 
squares neither with the theories as to pure competition nor with the theories 
of monopoly behavior. There has taken place in industry generally in the 
last forty years amazing progress—through innovation, improved quality of 
product and of services rendered in connection therewith. Except for postwar 
distortions, there has been a general decline in prices of many manufactured 
articles. Labor conditions have improved. 

There have been times in almost all industries when increase in unit size 
has been essential for efficiency and when cooperation among industry mem- 
bers at technical, marketing and financial levels has been essential to progress. 
Much of the concentration or cooperative endeavor that has taken place in 
response to economic needs has resulted in advancing the public interest. 

As I read Dr. E. G. Nourse and Dr. Leon Keyserling, and other contempo- 
rary economic authorities, I find that an important trend of economic think- 
ing points in the direction of making over-all economic performance, rather 
than structure of enterprises the main—if not the decisive—test of the public 
interest as applied to industry. _ 

Such a view of the situation does not lead to the repudiation of the prin- 
ciples of a free market or the repeal of antimonopoly laws or the encourage- 
ment of monopolistic practices; it does suggest a more realistic view of the 
‘varied problems of industry than could be gained from thinking about com- 
petition in the abstract and by finespun interprctations of the three lines of 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act. 

There is a suggestion in your question that the antitrust laws have been 
ineffective. I disagree with this: I believe they have been very effective. The 
economic structure of the United States, though far more advanced tech- 
nologically than that of other countries, has greater potentialities of intra- 
and inter-industry competition within it than foreign industry structures 
which escaped the influence of the antitrust laws. Our competitive structure 
is an asset in our economy and we should preserve it wherever it can subsist. 
But we should not expect the form and structure of industry to reflect prim- 
itive technology. We should not seek to artificially create multiplicity of 
units through atomization of industry without regard to technological and 
market requirements. This would be a retrogressive step, out of keeping with 
economic needs. 
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The Supreme Court in the recent case U.S. v. National Lead refused to 
divide up the two companies engaged in the industry. The court invoked the 
tests of necessity, practicability and fairness of divestiture of plants. It 
stated that there was no showing that four major competing units would be 
preferable to two, or that six would be better than four. 

The question posed by the Court is a challenge to the advocates of atomiz- 
ing ìndustry. Is it demonstrable that four competitors are preferable to two? 
Does it make any difference to the answer if the two are equally advanced 
technologically and are well-capitalized concerns that have enlarged their 
plant and improved the product? What if the alternative is a “sick” industry 
composed of competitors that can barely get along and are not in a position 
to introduce revolutionary improvements in the manufacturing process or to 
establish a product of-high reputation in the market? In other words, is the 
test of the public interest performance or form? T dn not think we can have 
it both ways.* 


* I replied to Mr. Nebolsine’s questions as follows: 


You asked me for my opinion as to whether or not four sets of competitors are preferable 
to two, under various sets of circumstances which you state. I am glad to give you the 
best answer I can-to that difficult question. My answer is that, in the interest of main- 
taining a broadly competitive system, there is a presumption in favor of having four rather 
than two competitors, and six rather than four. 

As I see it, this presumption should be upsel only when there is an affirmative showing 
that continuation of the larger number of competitors is resulting in failures such as those 
tu capilalize fully the advantages of large-scale production or, as you suggest, is resulting 
in a “sick” industry composed of ill-balanced competitors, incapable of introducing revo- 
lutionary improvements in the manufacturing process or establishing a product of high 
reputation in the market. 

I am not altogether sure that the desirability of having a broader competitive base 
would not justify foregoing full exploitation of the advantages of large-scale production. 
This, I take it, was the position taken by the National Association of Retail Grocers at 
their recent convention when, by inference, they favored the elimination of quantity 
discounts to “a small number of giant corporations” even though they could be justified 
in terms of the saving affected by handling the large quantities involved. In terms of 
maintaining a safe base of political democracy, which is my central interest in the antitrust 
laws, I can envisage some advantages in such a policy but I do not now embrace it. 
However, I do think it is demonstrable that four competitors are better than two unless 
having the smaller number clearly results in technological and economic gains of the sort 
you mentioned. 

When there are two competitors rather than four, the chances of collusion about prices 
and production are obviously much increased. While I think too much emphasis is generally 
placed upon the conspiratorial impulses of the business community, I do not think these 
chances should be ignored. Likewise, in the complete absence of any collusion, the chances 
that a monopolistic course will be taken in the “follow the leader” ‘pattern are increased 
when there are only two competitors. 

If the heads of the two surviving firms were the hard-driving, fiercely independent type 
„of businessman who has played such a large part in the industrial development of the 
U.S.A, two of them would be enough to create a ruggedly competitive situation. But if 
the two were of the genteel, clubby and inclined-to-take-it-easy type which is also known 
in the high reaches of American business, two companies might’ get together and tend to 
sleep together indefinitely. When the number of firms involved is small, the chances of 
having the industry animated by vigorously competitive leadership also seem to me to be 
relatively small. 

Beyond those which I have mentioned there are, I believe, many other advantages in 
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George W. Stocking 
Vanderbilt University l 


I believe the chief reason the antitrust laws have not been more successful 
is that no politically powerful economic group wants them to be generally 
enforced. This is partly due to ignorance and partly to vested interests. But 
regardless of the reasons neither big business, nor labor, nor the farmers 
believe in a free-enterprise system. A paraphrase of Pope expresses the trend 
in public attitudes. 


Monopoly is a monster of such frightful mien 

That to be hated needs but to be seen (Sherman Law 1890) 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face 

We first endure (Rule of Reason 1911; U.S. v. U.S. Steel Corporation, 
1920), then pity (Federal Trade Commission trade practice con- 


ferences and codes; trade association activities, etc.), then embrace 
(NRA). 


Big Business has failed to distinguish between free enterprise and private 
enterprise and apparently is unwilling to admit that the former is essential 
to the preservation of the latter. Whether this is due to ignorance or hypocrisy 
does not affect business’ stubborn insistence that it must be left alone. The 
most recent illustration is the National Association of Manufacturers’ charac- 
terization of the Federal Trade Commission’s recommendation for amending 
Section 7 and 11 of the Clayton Act as a witch hunt. 

Labor professes to oppose business monopolies, but shouts to high heaven 
against any proposal to curb its own monopoly power. 

Farmers have become so used to subsidies for output restriction and 
destruction that they regard them as constitutional rights. 

Under these circumstances not the failure of antitrust but the basic vigor 
of competition is amazing. Between 1911 and 1930 the oil industry’s monopoly 
had been transformed into competition so ruinous that the states stepped 
in to forbid it. Between 1897 when the Supreme Court came to the rescue of 
the sugar trust (E. C. Knight case) and the late ’twenties sugar refining 
had become highly competitive—American control having declined from 97 
per cent to about 40 per cent—and ‘the industry was “demoralized” by 
“ruinous” competition. 

Bear in mind that the technique of competitive readjustment is ruin and 
bankruptcy, but among modern social groups nobody wants to be the sacri- 
ficial lamb even for the good of the tribe. 

If we really wanted a competitive economy it would be necessary to: 


1. Revise our patent laws so as to give venture capital easier access to 
modern technology. 





having more rather than fewer competitors. I trust, however, that I have successfully 
argued that the strong case for having four rather than two competitors can only be upset 
by a clear showing that the lesser number is absolutely essential to realize the advantages 
of mass production, or to overcome otherwise inescapable economic weakness. It is my 
impression that the showing in question is more often assumed than made.—D. M. K. 
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2. Prohibit mergers so as to make business firms as small and numerous 
as is consistent with the economies of mass production. 

3. Require federal incorporation for firms the assets of which exceed a 
specified minimum and which do business in interstate commerce, and 
limit the use of the holding corporation. 

4, Supply more adequate funds for the enforcement of antitrust. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 

5. Curb labor monopolies. Specifically, prohibit industry-wide bargaining. 
The ideal unit of bargaining would probably be the firm and the size of 
the firm would be limited in accordance with the principle set forth under 
(2) above. 

6. Lower tariffs. 

7. Through monetary and fiscal policies, stabilize the general price struc- 
ture; but leave individual prices to seek competitive levels and perform their 
proper function of allocating resources and distributing income. 

8. Curb monopolies of prestige created by advertising where the main effect 
is to increase costs by diverting customers from one product to a substantially 
similar product. This might involve limiting or taxing advertising expenditures, 
government grading to prevent misleading advertising, or service by a Bureau 
of Standards like that of Consumers’ Research. 

In brief, it would be necessary to create an environment conducive to the 
operation of a free economy. If we could solve the problem of industrial 
stability, z.¢., insure an cxpanding economy, the readjustments in use of 
resources which competition (ould require would be relatively painless. 

This obviously is a big ord ‘and while the broad goal is generally attrac- 
tive—a maximization of econ¢ uc freedom, a high level of employment and 
income, and economical use d woductive agents—its specific objectives en- 
counter serious obstacles on ei y hand. 


Myron W. Watkins 
New York City 


Viewed from the standpoint of the goal at which the antitrust laws aimed 
(the past tense is deliberate; it’s difficult to say what they aim at now, 
particularly after the Miller-Tydings amendment!), the accomplishment has 
been meager, I agree. But if one were to speculate on where we would have 
come out without antitrust, he could hardly conclude that the results have 
been negligible. Even more industries under the thumb of big business, even 
more gigantic mergers than those we know, and an even tighter web of 
collusive restrictions than enmeshes us, these would be our lot. A quarter of 
a loaf is better than none; but it’s not as good as half a loaf! 

The explanation of the shortcomings of antitrust, however big or little 
one regards them, is complex and the ranking of the factors depends on the 
way one frames the problem. Some people might be content with an explana- 
tion that ran mainly in terms of public apathy. Others might find the chief 
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cause in business obtuseness, callousness, or cupidity. Still others would 
probably put the principal emphasis on technological “resistance.” 

For myself, a more significant explanation would be one that took each of 
these factors as a datum, simply phases of the assumed conditions that serve 
as a point of departure for the inquiry. Given some public indifference, given 
some business obstinacy and trickiness, given some technological obstacles, 
why has antitrust been less effective than it might have been? So framing 
the issue, the courts, the Congress, and the executive all have a good deal 
to answer for; and considering the possibilities of independent, constructive 
action I would distribute responsibility in about that order. In a whole string 
of cases from the Knight fiasco through Oil and Tobacco, American Can, 
Shoe Machinery, Steel, Harvester, Swift, International Shoe, to Alcoa, either 
a different judgment or a different decree might have shaped a different struc- 
ture for American industry. The significance of Knight, Steel, and Inter- 
national Shoe, for example, reached far beyond the position of the immediate 
defendants, 

Moreover, if judicial interpretation and application of the antitrust laws 
had been bolder and more clear-sighted, I have a strong feeling that Congress 
would have been less lethargic. A more constructive judicial record would, 
I believe, have encouraged Congress to push forward (as it did feebly in 
1914 after the outward “success” of 1911) on the path of supplementation of 
antitrust policy. Such a development was indispensable, if antitrust were to 
become something more than folklore. Patent law, trade mark law, fiscal law, 
corporation law, in these and other fields, but pre-eminently in these fields, 
Congress has done nothing, where it might have done much, to bolster anti- 
trust. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that in each of the fields mentioned 
Congressional inaction—failure to support antitrust—has been tantamount 
to sabotaging it. 


e Bethuel M. Webster 
Webster, Sheffield & Horan, New York City 


I do not agree that the antitrust laws “have done relatively little since 
1890 to protect and preserve a broadly competitive system,” or that the 
results have been negative. It is my view that, while business has grown and 
flourished under the antitrust laws, it has grown and flourished to a very 
large extent in a competitive atmosphere. For example, despite the 1941 
convictions at Lexington, the tobacco industry, operating under the stringent 
decree made in 1911, puts out a fine product at low cost in a highly competi- 
tive market. One needs only to read the ads or listen to the radio to know 
that there are four or five major companies and several lesser companies 
engaged successfully in the struggle for business. The same is true of automo- 
biles, movies, electrical appliances, chewing gum, etc. In the National Lead 
case, recently decided by the Supreme Court, it appeared that, while du Pont 
and National Lead had 90 per cent of the titanium pigment business (based on 
patents which they originated and on cartel agreements which the Court 
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found illegal), subsidiaries of American Cyanamid and Glidden had entered 
the field and were gaining on the larger producers; meanwhile, there was 
a terrific struggle between du Pont and National Lead for customers and 
orders, though the prices of their similar products were substantially identical. 
It is the fashion to say that the antitrust laws have never been enforced, 
or at least that they were not enforced until Thurman Arnold undertook 
to enforce them in his unique way, and that they have failed to protect and 
preserve a competitive system. This may be true in the sense that in 1890 
Congress did not foresee the enormous industrial development ahead and 
that the Sherman Act was not calculated to, and has not, protected and pre- 
served a decentralized economy consisting of many small independent units. 
(Business is unquestionably Big and getting Bigger.) The legislation of the 
“New Freedom” of 1914 was intended to have such an effect, but by that 
time industry and business in general had developed in such a way and to 
such an extent that the Clayton and Federal Trade Commission Acts could 
not effectively arrest the trend. 
The word “negative” is frequently used in this connection. It means dif- 
ferent things in different contexts, but to me it means nothing if it suggests 
that the deterrent effect of the laws has been insubstantial. I think that, 
by and large, businessmen, even big-businessmen, desire and try to obey 
` the law, and whether they wish to obey or not are required to make their plans 
and act with reference to the law. This is an important positive effect, just 
as the effect of the Securities and Exchange Act, or the laws against issuing 


false statements, or indeed any other law having commercial application, ` 


establishes a public policy to which business generally conforms. 


Summary Observations 


I take it that the participants in this symposium are in general agreement 
that the antitrust laws (and their enforcement) have not been without in- 
fluence in shaping the structure and performance of the American economy. 
The influence which seems to have been most clear-cut is that of blocking 
agreements between enterprises in the same line of business to fix prices and 
other terms of sale of products which otherwise would be. competitive in 
these particulars. 

I take it that it is equally clear that there is not agreement among the 
participants as to whether or not the influence of the antitrust laws has been 
such as to “preserve a broadly competitive ‘system in the United States.” 
Opinion here ranges all the way from a feeling that the laws have been 
successful in this regard to a feeling that they have been so unsuccessful 
that it is unwise to rely upon them longer as a major device to make business 
serve the public interest by responding fully to the dictates of competition. 

As one cruises back and forth over this remarkably broad range of opinion 
one fact seems to emerge with increasing clarity. This fact, stressed directly 
or indirectly by participants in the discussion, is that the concepts of competi- 
tion and of a “broadly competitive system” are so diverse that they offer wide 
latitude for difference of opinion as to the effectiveness of the antitrust laws 
in preserving and protecting such a state of affairs. 


~ 
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More specifically, in the going concepts of competition there seem to be 
two major ingredients which are mixed in quite variable proportions. One 
is performance in buying and selling. The other is the number and relative 
size of the participants in this process. Thus, according to one going concept 
of it, competition approaches zero as the number of competitors moves the 
last few numbers in the same direction. In another concept, the competition 
may not even get really lively until a few giants are left alone in the ring to 
slug it out. 

Jt is not my intention even to try to resolve what at times may obviously . 
be a confusing conflict between these concepts, and a conflict which I am 
sure has afflicted me personally. Both concepts seem to me to have their use, 


_with the element. of size and power being perhaps particularly important 


in trying to gauge the kind of economy that is safe for democracy. That is 
where my personal interest in the antitrust laws has its mainsprings. 

My purpose is simply to note that until we expose the various and com- 
plicated strands of our concepts of competition, and then put them together 
in a clear-cut design which we all understand and accept, our chances of 
charting clearly how well we are doing in preserving and protecting com- 
petition will be seriously compromised. Likewise, until we know much more 
than now appears to be known about relationships between size, industrial 
and corporate, and technical efficiency it seems to me that efforts to pre- 
serve a competitive system without paying excessively in the form of industrial 
inefficiency will go forward in a deep fog. 

One of the participants in this symposium asserts that “a choice must be 
made between (1) firms of the most efficient size but operating under condi- 
tions where there is inadequate pressure to compel the firms to continue to 
be efficient and pass on to the consumer the benefits of efficiency and (2) a 
system in which the firms are numerous enough to be competitive but too 
small to be efficient.” Scarcely less explicitly other participants deny that 
any such disagreeable choice is necessary. In most industries it does not 
appear to me that a full appeal to the facts has been made. 

In the meantime, there appears to be substantial agreement among the 
participants that antitrust laws would have accomplished much more than 
they have accomplished in attaining their ends if there had not been short- 
comings such as judicial bungling of economic problems, conflicts, incon- 
sistencies and loopholes in administration, and inadequate support for enforce- 
ment. In some cases the remedies for these shortcomings look difficult. If it is 
true, as one participant asserts, that the courts alone possess enough prestige 
to have a chance to enforce the antitrust laws effectively, elimination of 


judicial bungling of the economic problems involved is not likely to be a 


speedy process. Economic education is not a high-speed acquisition. Like- 
wise, the problems presented by pressure groups bent upon gutting the anti- 
trust laws have no easy or simple solutions. 

However, if there is a chance of doing an effective job in the field of 
antitrust law enforcement (I am not yet persuaded that there is not), it 
will certainly be greatly enhanced by economic analysis of the problems 
involved which is more firmly buttressed factually. If there is no chance of 
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Price Flexibility and Full Employment: Comment 


I should like to suggest two corrections in Mr. Don Patinkin’s article 
“Price Flexibility and Full Employment” in the September, 1948 issue of 
the American Economic Review. 

1. Mr. Patinkin points out that Pigou’s proposition that a decline in the 
price level will reduce savings and stimulate employment by increasing the 
real value of cash balances implies a special definition of “cash balances.” 
The “cash balances” relevant to Pigou’s argument consist of “the net 
obligation" of the government to the private sector of the economy.” This 
departure from usual definitions of money is necessary because to the extent 
that money is backed by bank loans and discounts the gains of deposit 
holders from a decline of prices are offset by the losses of bank debtors. The 
cash balances relevant to Pigou’s analysis are denoted by Mı. 

There follows a statement of considerable importance for monetary policy. 
Speaking of open-market operations Patinkin says: “Since these operations 
merely substitute one type of government debt (currency) for another 
(bonds), they have no effect on M,, and hence no direct effect on the amount 
of savings” (p. 551). 

This statement is incorrect if the open-market operation has any effect on 
the market prices of government bonds, as is likely to be the case. Open- 
market purchases would increase M, even if private holdings of government 
debt are valued at par or in some other conventional way. They would in- 
crease M, even more if the government debt is valued at market prices. 
Thus, suppose that before the open-market purchases the private sector 
holds $10 billion of currency and government bonds worth $100 billion at 
par and also at market. Mı, = $110 billion. The government buys $20 billion, 
par value, of the bonds, and in the process drives up their price so that 
it pays $21 billion for its purchases and at the end of the operation bonds 
stand at 110 in the market. If bonds are valued at par for the purpose of 
measuring M,, M, will have increased to $111 billion ($31 billion currency 
plus $80 billion bonds). If bonds are valued at market, M, will have risen 
to $119 billion ($31 billion currency plus $88 billion bonds). 

Mr. Patinkin’s analysis does not postulate any floor to interest rates 
above zero. If we then assume a world in which all government interest- 
bearing debt is in the form of consols there would seem to be no limit to 
the increase in M, that can be brought about by open-market purchases so 
long as any government interest-bearing debt is outstanding. Open-market’ 
purchases could push the yield of the consols down toward zero, raising 
their aggregate market value toward infinity. 

If this analysis is correct, open-market operations are a third way of 
increasing real cash balances in addition to the two mentioned by Patinkin, 
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falling prices and government deficits. This third method has important 
mechanical and political advantages that make it a valuable ingredient 
of stabilization policy. | 

2. Mr. Patinkin defines M, as “the sum of interest- and noninterest- 
bearing government debt held outside the treasury and central bank” (p. 551). 
This definition is used in the measurement of M, on page 559. The definition 
is defective in its treatment of gold and federal debt held by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. Under this definition an inflow of gold, increasing the public’s 
deposits and member bank reserves would not increase M;. Neither would 
M, be increased if the Treasury sold securities to the Federal Reserve using 
-the proceeds to pay individuals who hold deposits. If the Federal Reserve 
is to be treated as part of the government, the Federal Reserve’s liabilities, 
including member bank reserve balances, should be treated as government 
liabilities. If the Federal Reserve is not to be treated as part of the govern- 
ment, the government’s liabilities should include its liabilities to the Federal 
Reserve. | 

M, would be better defined as gold stock plus federal debt (interest-bearing 
and Treasury currency) held outside ‘Treasury, minus Treasury deposits 
at Federal Reserve and other banks, Alternatively, looking at the Federal 
Reserve as part of the government, we get M, equal to money in circulation 
plus federal debt held outside government and Federal Reserve Banks (this 
is Patinkin’s definition) plus member bank reserve balances, plus non-member 
bank deposits at Federal Reserve, plus “other Federal Reserve Accounts,” 
less Treasury deposits outside Federal Reserve Banks less Federal Reserve 
credit other than U. S. governments, These two definitions are identical. 

HERBERT STEIN* 


* The author is associate research director, Committee for Economic Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Price Flexibility and Full Employment: Reply 


1. Both of Mr. Herbert Stein’s corrections are well taken, and I am 
glad to have them on record. There are just a few comments I would like 
to make. 

Mr. Stein seems to be hesitant about evaluating at market prices those 
- bonds remaining unsold. I think this should definitely be done; so, in the 
example he offers, M, should be considered as increasing from $110 to $119 
billions. Once we adopt this approach, the possible effects of open-market 
purchases become still greater; for, through its effect on the interest rate, 
the government will also change the value of assets other than government 
securities. . 

Even apart from this last point, it should be recognized that the changes 
in Mo and M will not in general be equal. In the case of open-market pur- 
chases, the increase in M, equals the total amount of money expended for 
the purchase of the bonds; the in¢rease in M, equals the increased value 
of assets (both of those bought and those not bought by the government) 
caused by the open-market operations. Corresponding statements can be 
- made for open-market sales. 
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To finish up with Stein’s first point, I would dispute the emphasis in his 
statement that ‘“open-market operations are a third way of increasing real 
cash balances in addition to . . . falling prices and government deficits.” 
Nominally, Stein is correct. Actually, open-market purchases which bid up 
bond prices are just a special form of deficit financing. When the operation 
is completed, the total amount of government debt (interest- as well as non- 
interest-bearing) has increased. All that has happened is that the composition 
of the debt has changed. Any criticism levelled against deficit financing via, 
say, tax remissions, can also be used against open-market operations. 

2. In the original article, the definition of M, given in §6 refers. to an 
economy in which all bank reserves consist of hand-to-hand currency. Un- 
fortunately, this definition was carried over to the analysis of our own econ- 
omy (pp. 558-59), where there are also debtor relationships between the 
Federal Reserve System and the private sector. Stein’s modifications of the 
‘definition of M, allow for these relationships. Milton Friedman has also sug- 
gested that postal savings be included. 

Even these modifications do not solve all the problems of defining M; in 
an economy as financially complicated as ours. What about state and local 
bonds? I think these should be excluded because of the ultimate necessity 
of these local governments to balance their budgets. What about bonds of 
government corporations? I think these should also be excluded, for the 
same reason. In any empirical study of the effects of changes in Mu, these 
and other complicated problems will first have to be solved. 

These changes in the definition of M, require the recomputation of the 
data on page 559 of the articlet In order to be perfectly clear about the 
steps used in the computation, I shall first explicitly state the definition of 
Mı used, at the expense of repeating some of the material in Stein’s note: 
M; equals: 


(1) money in circulation outside the Treasury and Federal Reserve System 

(2) plus market value of government interest-bearing debt held outside 
government agencies and the Federal Reserve System 

(3) plus member bank deposits in the Federal Reserve System _ 

(4) plus non-member bank deposits in the Federal Reserve System 

(5) plus other Federal Reserve accounts 

(6) minus Reserve Bank credit outstanding, excluding that based on Re- 
serve Bank holdings of U. S. government securities 

(7) minus Treasury deposits in member and non-member banks 

(8) plus postal savings 


Data on these series were collected? to yield the following figures for net 


+The study referred to in footnote 19 of the article must also be revised. This has not 
yet been done. j 
? Data on all these series, except for (2), (7), and (8), can be obtained from Banking 
and Monetary Statistics, p. 368. On pp. 360-67 of this book their interrelationships are 
discussed. For (7) see ibid.y pp. 34-35. For (8) see Statistical Abstract of the United 
States: 1947, p. 419. 
‘ Being unable to find an official series for (2), I used the following procedure: Total 
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real balances in the years 1929-1932, respectively: $16.6, $17.1, $20.3, and 
$24.2 billions. These results give even less encouragement than ‘the original 
ones for faith in the usefulness of the Pigou effect as a policy measure. They 
show that real balances increased every year of the period, while real na- 
tional income continued to fall. The year-to-year increases of net real balances 
for this period were 3%, 19%, and 19%, respectively; these were matched 
by corresponding decreases i in real national income of 15%, 13%, and 18%; 
respectively. 

Before accepting the Pigou effect as a useful tool of policy, it would seem 
reasonable to require that a 46% increase in real balances should show at 
least some salutary effects. This is exactly the percentage increase that took 
place over the period 1929-32. Yet it was accompanied by a decrease in real 
national income of 40%. To say the least, such evidence should make oné 
hesitant about advocating the Pigou effect as a practical policy measure.® 
True, the above data do not take into account what happened to the real ` 
value of all assets during this period (cf. §5, especially footnote 6, of the 
original article). But, with respect to policy, monetary assets (as represented 
by Mı) are the only ones over which the government has any control. Hence, 
the case for the Pigou effect must stand or fall on the response of the economy 
to changes in the real value of monetary assets alone. On this question 
the available evidence seems definitely in the negative. 

Don PATINKIN* 


outstanding government debt at face value was classified according to maturities (0-5 
years, 5-10, and over 10) on the basis of Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 511. These 
classifications were multiplied by price indexes for government bonds with maturities of 
more than 3 and less than 4 years, more than 6 and less than 9, and more than 10, 
respectively (Standard and Poor, Statistics: Security Price Index Record: 1948 edition, 
pp. 139-44), The sum of these products was used as an estimate of the market value of the 
total government debt. The ratio of this to the face value of the total debt was computed, 
and this ratio applied to the face value of government debt held outside the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve System (Banking and Monetary Statistics, p. 512) to yield an estimate 
of the required series. 

*In particular, I feel that Milton Friedman’s policy proposals in his “A Monetary and 
Fiscal Framework for Economic Stability” (this Review, June, 1948, pp. 245-64) give 
entirely too much of a central position to the Pigou effect (cf. especially ibid., pp. 259-61). 

* The author, formerly associate professor of economics at the University of Ilinois, 
is now lecturer in economics at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 


Geometrical Measurement of Elasticities 


Messrs. John S. Henderson and Abba P. Lerner, in notes presented in 
The American Economic Review, have suggested methods of geometrical 
comparisons of relative point elasticities on different curves. 

When comparing the point elasticities of two demand curves, it is sometimes 


*John S. Henderson, “Geometrical Note on Elasticity of Demand,” Am. Econ. Rev., 
Vol. XXXVI (Sept., 1946) pp. 662-63. 

Abba P. Lerner, “Geometrical Comparison of Elasticities”? Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. 
XXXVII (March, 1947) p. 191. 
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desirable (under a controlled marketing program, for example) to know 
not-only which of the two elasticities is larger, but the ratio of the elasticities. 
Comparison of relative point elasticities on two demand curves by the ratio 
of two length ratios may be confusing. The following method is suggested 
to reduce the ratio of the elasticities to a single ratio of two line EE 
illustrated by the diagram shown below: 





l ' AB CD 
The elasticity at V, Ey = —, the elasticity at W, Ew = —. With O 
„OA OC 


as center swing an arc equal to OC cutting AV extended at C’. At B erect 
a perpendicular and extend to cut OC’ extended at P Since BP is parallel 





AB CP 
AC, — = (a line drawn through a triangle parallel to the base 
OA OC’ 
e Cr 
divides the sides proportionately), or since OC’ = OC, — = ——. Then, 
OA OC 
with C as center, and C’P as radius, swing an arc cutting the q axis at P’. 
AB CP’ CP’ CD 
Thus E, = — = —, and E, : Ey = — : —— or E,: E, = CP’: CD. 
OA OC OC OC 
C. D. Hyson* 
W. P. Hyson* 


*C. D. Hyson is resident consultant to the Graduate School of Public Administration 
and a member of the faculty of economics, Harvard University, W. P. Hyson is a research 
mathematician for Harvard University. 
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Wesley Clair Mitchell . SES 


1874-1948 = e 


On December 28, 1947, at the sixtieth annual meeting of the American ` 


Economic Association in Chicago, Wesley Clair Mitchell received the first 


award of the Francis A. Walker Medal for pre-eminent contributions to eco- `" 


nomics during a lifetime of distinguished service. In a graceful tribute . 


President Douglas expressed the admiration and affection in which Professor 
Mitchell was held by the economists of America. Mitchell’s death came 
ten months later. It is a source of deep satisfaction to all members of the 
Association that opportunity was given while Mitchell was yet alive for 
the expression of our feeling for him, and for the acknowledgmept,of our 
indebteduess to him. We knew then, as we know now, that the award was 
made to one of the great figures in the history of our science. 
I v 

Wesley Clair Mitchell was born in Rushville, Illinois, on August 5, 1874. 
His father was a country doctor who had served as a surgeon in the Union 
Army during the Civil War. The family was of New England stock, and 
although a Middle Western boyhood and later adult years in California and 
New York left their impress on Mitchell, something of the New ‘En/fand 


strain was always discernible in the pattern of his thought and life. His 
father’s practice, which was limited by the effects of wounds received during 


the war, was combined with the management of a fruit farm on which the ` 


seven children worked during their early years. 

Mitchell’s pre-college schooling followed the pattern of the times, but 
home influences and his own native qualities contributed to pfoduce a mind 
that was keen, sensitive, and richly stocked before hè left the farm for 


college work. He had an abiding love of poetry and a delicate awareness | 


of the subtleties of speech and the rhythms of the English language— 
qualities that must be acquired early, or not at all. His youthful training in 
logic he has described with singular charm. Christian theology was the 
instrument on which he polished his youthful wits, and a well-loved grand 


aunt was the protagonist of this theology. oa 


She was the best of Bapfists, and knew exactly how the Lord had planned 
the world. God is love; he planned salvation; he ordained immersion; his 
immutable word left no doubt about the inevitable fate of those who did not 
walk in the path he had marked. Hell is no stain upén his honor, no in- 
consistency with love. ... I adored the logic and thought my grand aunt 
flinched unworthily when she expressed hopes that some, back stairs method 
might be found of saving from everlasting flame the ninety and ninégwho 
are not properly baptized. But I also read the Bible and began to cherish 


private opinions about the character of the potentate in Heaven. A TI: 


observed that his followers on earth did not seem to get what was promised 
them here and now. I developed an impish delight in dressing up logical 


E 
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“difficulties which my grand aunt could not dispose of. She always slipped 
back into the logical scheme, and blinked the facts in which I came to take 
a proprietary interest.? l 


The young University of Chicago offered rich fare to a mind thus prepared. 
Jobn Dewey provided a kind of logic that was far removed from that of 
nineteenth-century theology, and a way of regarding the operations of the 
human mind that was a revelation to the young student. “It is a misconcep- 
tion to suppose that consumers guide their course by ratiocination—they 
don’t think except under stress. There is no way of deducing from certain 
principles what they will do, just because their behavior is not itself rational. 
One had to find out what they do. That is a matter of observation, which 
the economic theorists had taken all too lightly.”? Thorstein Veblen pro- 
vided edification of another sort for the youthful agnostic with a weakness 
for subtle paradoxes. Veblen’s influence on Mitchell was profound (the 
paper on “Industrial and Pecuniary Employments” provided insights that 
helped shape the study of business cycles and much of Mitchell’s later think- 
ing); but the young student could view Veblen, too, with detachment, enjoy- 
ing his brilliant expositions and sardonic style while appreciating that this, 
also, with all its penetrating suggestiveness, fell short of sound craftsmanship. 
(“How important were the factors he dealt with and the factors he scamped 

„was never established.”) 

Somewhat more conservative approaches to economics were open in the 
well-documented course of Adolph C. Miller on English economic history, 
and in J. Laurence Laughlin’s offerings in money and banking. Mitchell’s first 
serious investigations and his early undertakings as a teacher reflected 
Laughlin’s influence. His study of the greenbacks stemmed directly from 
daughlin, and Mitchell was first introduced to the phenomena of business 
gycles if*Laughlin’s courses. One other of Mitchell’s teachers of economics, 
Ve Hill, played a formative role at this stage. An assignment by Hill of 
a course paper on “Wool Growing and the Tariff” sent Mitchell first to the 
reading of tariff speeches—an illuminating experience in its own right—and 
thereafter to his first comprehensive job of data gathering. Mitchell’s native 
agnosticism was strengthened by the contradictions he found between his 
statistical conclusions and the notions he encountered in Congressional and 
academic discussions of the tariff. 

Unsystematic but fairly extensive readings in anthropology (instigated by 
Veblen) and some systematic course work in psychology carried Mitchell 
. bond the programs of study followed by most students of economics. This 

gperiod brought, too, first contacts with Jacques Loeb, the brilliant physiologist. 
Loeb’s studies of the phenomena of behavior at both the physiological and 


*Detter from W. C. Mitchell to J. M. Clark, published in Methods in Social Science, 
edited by Stuart Rice (Chicago, 1931), p. 676. 

Years later, on declining an invitation to make some laudatory remarks that would have 
been hypocritical, Mitchell said that only once in his life had he expressed views that did 
not represent his convictions. He had made this one departure from probity to ease his 
grand aunt’s forebodings. 


2 Ibid., p. 677. 
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psychological levels influenced Mitchell not only in their substance, but as 
illuminating examples of scientific method. Loeb gave Mitchell positive, first- 
hand acquaintance with rigorous methods that were clearly fruitful in study- 
ing one aspect of organic behavior. Mitchell was prepared to appreciate their 
potential fruitfulness in dealing with other aspects of behavior. Here were 
instruments that offered something positive and satisfying to a mind rendered 
skeptical by early predilections, by Veblen’s biting critiques, and by Dewey’s 
iconoclastic treatment of conventional attitudes toward processes of thought. 
Loeb’s influence on Mitchell, confirmed and strengthened through later 
association at California, was deep and lasting. 

In this background we have some explanation of Mitchell’s ability to get 
outside the framework of traditional economics, to view with a fresh eye 
the problems economists set themselves and to appraise from a fresh view- 
point the methods employed by economists in attacking these problems. The 
projection uf these factors helps, too, to explain Mitchell’s characteristic 
attitudes in later years, and his own choice of problems and methods. 

Mitchell’s undergraduate and graduate studies at Chicago were broken 
by an interim period of one year spent at Halle and Vienna, where he attended 
lectures by Johannes Conrad and Carl Menger. There is no evidence that this 
“experience had any material influence on Mitchell’s thinking. His outstanding 
qualities as an economist were distinctive of procedures and ways of thought 
that had their characteristic development in this country. 

Mitchell’s doctorate was completed at Chicago in 1899, his thesis being a 
History of the Legal Tender Acts of 1862 and 1863. Thereafter came a year at 
the Office uf the Census and two years at Chicago as instructor in economics. 
During this period his doctoral dissertation was expanded to become a History 
of the Greenbacks, a notable study in itself and a point of departure for much 
of Mitchell’s later work. 

In 1903, Mitchell moved to the University of California at Berkeley to 
begin a decade of fruitful work and of steady personal growth. His tools of 
research were sharpened and his mastery of them perfected. His brilliant 
greenback studies were extended. But the confines of this enterprise were 
too narrow, and Mitchell soon laid it aside. (Gold, Prices and Wages Under 
the Greenback Standard contains basic data he thought it well to make availa- 
ble to other scholars, with explanatory notes, but the material was not 
fully exploited.) Some of the essential problems with which he was concerned 
in his first studies persisted, but Mitchell sought to solve them in a much 
wider framework, analytical and observational. The massive monograph on 
Business Cycles, one of the great products of scholarship in the social 
sciences, was the result. 

The labors that led to the solid contributions of these California years did 
not preclude other activities. This was a ‘rich period in Mitchell’s life, to 
which he always looked back as something of a personal golden age. A young 
man intellectually somewhat aloof and inclined toward austerity mellowed 
in the sunshine of the West and in the easy, pleasant companionships of 
the young University. His associations within and without his own depart- 
ment were congenial. An active Philosophical Union helped to provide 
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intellectual fare. He took to the Sierras avidly, relishing the free ways, the 
free language and the physical release to be found in mountain climbing. 
A companion of those days says that Wesley’s inhibitions were peeled off 
like the layers of an onion as successive altitude levels were passed. He 
found a wife, too, in the West; when he left California he took with him 
the Dean of Women of the University. 

Mitchell ended his term at California in 1912. Marriage and the completion 
of his Cycles study combined to mark the end of one period of his life and 
the beginning of another. His own professional desires and the interest he and 
his wife shared in problems of education were both served by a move to 
New York. There was a break of one year which was spent abroad; final tables 
for Business Cycles were prepared at Berchtesgaden, when that word meant 
merely a beautiful spot in the Bavarian Alps. 

On his return to the United States in 1913, Mitchell began his service in 
the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia. The department of economics 
was small in those days. J. B. Clark was still meeting students occasionally; 
Seligman, Seager, Simkhovitch and Moore were the continuing members of the 
teaching staff when Mitchell joined it. None who attended Mitchell’s courses 
in those early years will forget the sense of excitement and anticipation with 
which one entered a class. Mitchell was giving a course on Business Cycles, 
a reflection of his continuing research interests. Equally stimulating to the 
students of that day was his new offering on Types of Economic Theory. 
Mitchell’s early discontent with economic theory, a discontent clearly 
manifest in his own account of his student days, had been combined with a 
sense of the need of generality if we are to have adequate explanations of 
complex reality. There was a conviction of need, a profound unher-* js 
over what was offered. Business Cycles, indeed, had been regarded by 
Mitchell as an introduction to economic theory. The completion of that study 
gave Mitchell opportunity to turn to a more systematic review and appraisal 
of theory than he had yet undertaken. This he did in the years following 1913, 
and the members of his small classes had opportunity to join in this review 
with him. 

The content of this course varied somewhat from year to year. In its early 
form it included expositors of English classical doctrines through Marshall; 


? “Men had always deluded themselves, it appeared, with strictly logical accounts of the 
world and their own origin; they had always fabricated theories for their spiritual com- 
fort and practical guidance which ran far beyond the realm of fact without straining their 
powers of belief. My grand aunt’s theology; Plato and Quesnay; Kant, Ricardo and Karl 
Marx; Cairnes and Jevons, even Marshall, were much of a piece. Each system was tolerably 
self-consistent—-as if that were a test of ‘truth’! There were realms in which speculation 
on the basis of assumed premises achieved real wonders; but they were realms in which 
one began frankly by cutting loose from the phenomena we can observe. And the results 
were enormously useful. But that way of thinking seemed to get good results only with 
reference to the simplest of problems, such as numbers and spatial relations. Yet men 
practiced this type of‘thinking with reference to all types of problems which could not be 
treated readily on a matter-of-fact basis—creation, God, ‘just’ prices in the middle ages, 
the Wealth of Nations in Adam Smith’s time, the distribution of incomes in Ricardo’s 
generation, the theory of equilibrium in my own day.” (From letter to J. M. Clark, Rice, 
op. cit., p. 678.) 
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Jevons and Walras; Sombart, Schmoller, Schumpeter and von Wieser; Fetter, 
Davenport, and, extensively, Veblen. The treatment of each author studied 
dealt with the substance of that man’s thought, and with the social and 
intellectual setting of this thought. At a later time Mitchell wrote, “Scientific 
progress consists largely in this process of taking thought about what had 
theretofore been taken for granted. As any science grows it keeps turning 
back upon itself in this fashion, and thtis becoming conscious of more and 
more elements in its structure.’ Milchell’s native skepticism, his excursions 
into anthropology and psychology, and his ability to look at traditional 
economics with an objective perspective admirably fitted him to deal thus 
with the postulates and preconceptions of various types of theory.® 

In the conduct of this course Mitchell played the part of a detached and 
skillful expositor, a leader of discussion, a stimulator of critical appraisal. 
His treatment of his class was gracious, stimulating; his interpretations were 
ifluminating revelations to most of us. The facts of social history, the character 
of the climates of political opinion that dominated the years when particular 
theories were taking shape, and the threads of philosophical thought that 
ran through these years were developed systematically as the assumptions of 
different theorists, conscious and unconscious, were laid bare. Mitchell’s own 
. views were subordinated, except in his closing lectures, although they were 
‘inevitably revealed by implication and indirection. It was clear that a genetic 
explanation of economic phenomena was congenial to Mitchell’s thought; 
' that rationalistic assumptions were suspect; that understanding of economic 
behavior was to be sought through a study of human motivation at the level 


of the instinclive and the unconscious as well as at the level of rational activity; ` 


that institutions, “prevalent social habits,’ were at once controllable and 
controlling in the processes of economic life; that economics could play a 
major role as a positive instrument of human progress. 

This course, like every course that Mitchell gave, was an adventure in 
education. Mitchell possessed in high degree the qualities of a good teacher. 
There was insight in his analyses; there was a freshness of view that he 
never lost; there was lucidity of thought and expression, and masterly order- 
liness of exposition; there was a sense of sharing with the student the task 
of inquiry. Above all, perhaps, was the sense of integrity. Here was a man 
without affectation, without pretense, who honestly sought understanding. 

Mitchell’s reputation had been established by the time he came to Co- 


*“Postulates and Preconceptions of Ricardian Economics,” reprinted in The Backward 
Art of Spending Money and Other Essays (New York, 1937), p. 205. 


° His distinction between logical postulates, which are consciously recognized and taken 
for granted, and preconceptions—convictions that shape the general trend of a man’s 
thinking without being themselves submitted to critical scrutiny—is revealing for the light 
it throws on Mitchell’s ever-present suspicion of rational processes. “We take postulates 
up, play with them, and drop them for others. They are external to us and we feel no 
affection for them. But preconceptions are parts of us. They grow up in our minds. We 
are but dimly aware of the role they play in shaping our conclusions about the matters 
on which we focus attention. .. . Even in our most rigorous work we are influenced by 
them.” Ibid., p. 205. 
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lumbia; he had reached full scholarly maturity. Yet his growth continued and 
his accomplishments multiplied. A steady (but not a voluminous) flow of 
papers, reviews, addresses and more extensive studies came from his pen. 
Into each, whether brief or extended, went care in the construction of a 
logical and orderly argument, skill in the marshalling of evidence, and 
objectivity in the use of that evidence. Each, too, was in exposition a work 
of craftsmanship by a man who used the instrument of language with 
sensitivity and precision. 

There was also an almost uninterrupted series of public and professional 
services and of accumulating honors. He was chief of the Price Section of 
the War Industries Board during the first World War, chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Recent Social Trends, a member of the National 
Planning Board, the National Resources Board, and the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, and chairman of the Committee on the 
Cost of Living when that burning issue threatened to check the steady pro- 
duction of goods during the second World War. There was the launching in 
1920 and the directing for a quarter of a century of a new instrument for the 
advancement of knowledge—the National Bureau of Economic Research, an 
institution which in very truth is the lengthened shadow of Wesley Mitchell. 
Over a long stretch of years he helped to break down the barriers between 
the social sciences and to unify their activities in the Social Science Research 
Council. He was one of those who founded and shaped the New School for 
Social Research. Counsel and guidance were given over many years to the 
Bureau of Educational Experiments. He was called upon to direct the affairs 
of professional societies, serving as President of the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association, the Econometric Society, 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. There were 
elections to learned societies at home and abroad. Honorary degrees came from 
the University of Paris and from major universities in this country. These were 
rich honors and they were not unwelcome; but he remained to the day of his 
death a modest scholar, who would both gladly learn and gladly teach. 


II 


The general pattern of Mitchell’s work as an economist was foreshadowed 
in his History of the Greenbacks. There was broadening, diversification, and 
enrichment in subsequent activities, but in notable degree later developments 
were natural outgrowths of the play of a questing mind on a set of problems 
first attacked in the greenback study. These problems were products of 
contemporary Conditions he long period of price decline and debtor diff- 
culties that generated the cross-of-gold speech, the free-silver program, and 
the sound-money controversy of the McKinley-Bryan campaign. This price 
decline provided the great economic issue of that day. Its causes were 
furiously debated within and without academic halls. Francis A. Walker and 
J. Laurence Laughlin, Mitchell’s teacher, were adversaries in a sustained 
debate on the quantity theory of money. Mitchell’s first published paper, 
written as an undergraduate, was a contribution to this discussion, with 
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Mitchell taking a highly critical view of that theory.® It was natural that 
this should be the path by which Mitchell entered upon serious economic 
study, and that his first major investigation should deal with the issuance 
of money and with related price-level and other changes. What is notable, 
however, is the rapid and steady growth, the passage from an old controversy 
to realistic research on larger issues and more fruitful phases of the inter- 
relations of money and prices. This growth was steady and cumulative. There 
is a clear, unbroken thread running through Mitchell’s major studies—from 
the History to Measuring Business Cycles and to the manuscripts that were 
left unfinished at his death. Mitchell’s life was given to a single great en- 
deavor, pursued tenaciously, imaginatively, flexibly, and unremittingly. In 
some sense the job was unfinished at his death; the self-imposed task of 
mastering a vast and shifting body of data was foredoomed to incompleteness; 
but the incompleteness was the incompleteness of life itself. 

Mitchell’s concern in his History of the Greenbacks was with the economic 
consequences of the legal tender acts. The pursuit of these consequences led 
him to an examination of the effects of changes in the purchasing power of 
the standard money upon the distribution of the national dividend during the 
wartime boom from 1861 to 1865. The shares in this national dividend, first 
studied in money terms, through an appraisal of price fluctuations and shifts 
in relative prices, were then assessed in real terms. Beyond this study of 
changes in the real incomes of laborers, landlords, capitalists, and business 
managers lay a broader question—what effects these changes had upon the 
production and consumption of wealth, again at the level of material things. 

In the unfolding story of these four years of monetary depreciation and 
rising prices we find elements that entered into much of Mitchell’s later 
work: the money level and the real factors underneath; the role of prices and, 
in particular, the importance of differential price changes in determining the 
fortunes of different groups; the effects of relative price changes upon profits, 
and the relations between changes in profits and changes in the rewards of 
other factors. For a single major phase of wartime expansion Mitchell was 
seeking to define the sequence of cumulative changes by which depreciation of 
the standard of values altered the system of money payments and thereby 
shifted the distribution of real income. But his study was restricted in time 
and its scope was confined to a limited number of economic processes. Before 
this and the closely related successor study were finished Mitchell knew 
that he had not gotten to the bottom of the problems he faced; he had, 
moreover, learned to see these problems in a larger way. 

Renouncing, therefore, the limited study within the period of the green- 
back episode, Mitchell turned first to a more general analysis of the system 
of prices. Here, as he followed the interesting ramifications of this subject, 
he found himself leaving the solid ground of observation behind him and 
venturing into speculative pronouncements.’ This was intolerable to a man 

*“The Quantity Theory of the Value of Money,” Journal of Political Economy, March, 
1896. 

It was not many years before Mitchell himself condemned the restricted conception of 


the quantity theory on which the argument of this paper was based. See “The Real Issues 
in the Quantity Theory Controversy,” Journal of Political Economy, June, 1904. 


* Cf. Rice, op. cit., D. 679. 
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who was always supersensitive to the dangers of unchecked reason. But one 
phase of the working of the price system was open to investigation in realistic 
terms-—the recurring readjustments of prices in the course of financial crises. 
These shifts, moreover, bore upon those problems of changing real output 
and consumption and shifting real incomes that had been objects of central 
concern in his study of the Civil War expansion. If adequate understanding of 
these recurring processes might be achieved, a contribution could be made to 
a kind of economic theory more satisfying than that yielded by introspection 
and the selective use of limited facts. So Mitchell turned to the study of 
business cycles. 

The subsequent story will not here be told in detail. The search for an 
adequate understanding of business cycles was a search for valid economic 
theory. Mitchell’s examination of accepted theories, his extended con- 
sideration of relevant thought and procedures in other scientific fields, and 
his own experience as an investigator led to conclusions respecting theory that 
have been set forth in various papers and that are embodied in his substantive 
work. Mitchell’s persistent interest in the phenomena of business cycles carried 
through to his death, the two major publications subsequent to the 1913 
monograph being Business Cycles: The Problem and Its Setting, in 1927, and 
Measuring Business Cycles (jointly written with A. F. Burns) in 1946. The 
founding of the National Bureau of Economic Research, in which Mitchell 
was a prime mover, was a direct reflection of Mitchell’s deep-seated views 
as to the means by which adequate understanding might be achieved. The 
diversity of papers and brief monographs, notably the series of annual reports 
written by Mitchell as director of the National Bureau, bore continuing wit- 
ness to the freshness and seminal character of Mitchell’s thinking, and re- 
flected the searchings of a continually curious mind for light on the central 
problems that had concerned him from his early Chicago days. His quest 
was never finished, but his zest for it was unabated and unflagging. 

Mitchell’s concern, as J. M. Clark has suggested, has been with problems 
of concrete behavior. For these he sought interpretations in terms of “analytic 
descriptions.”® “A theory of business cycles,” he wrote in the Preface to 
his 1913 monograph, “must ... be a descriptive analysis of the cumulative 
changes by which one set of business conditions transforms itself into another 
set.” The theory providing such descriptive analysis would not be exhaustively 
detailed. The need of abstraction from the complexities of reality is clearly 
recognized by Mitchell. Conformity to the world about us and usefulness in 
the understanding of life processes are not inconsistent with conceptual 
simplicity. Mitchell’s goal in the study of business cycles was the derivation of 
such a theory; his broader objectives were the confirmation of methods by 
which pragmatically tested theories might be derived and the establishment of 
agencies by which the research that might lead to such theories could be 
maintained and assured. 

The road that Mitchell followed in seeking to establish theories that 
would serve as instruments of understanding was a hard road. Looking back 
over the fruitful years of his life, it is easy to overlook the valleys, the periods 


"CH, Rice, op. cit., p. 667. 
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of trial and struggle when refractory reality would not fall readily into patterns 
that met his own exacting standards. Retreat into the spinning of speculations 
would have been an easy way out, for a mind as adept at that art as was 
Mitchell’s. But this was a course he did not take. He worked over his 
materials again and again (“. .. I have to do everything a dozen times.”); 
he sought new observations; he experimented with new patterns. Always there 
was the interplay and interaction of reason and observation; speculations were 
checked against data, data were organized in ways suggested by speculation. 
New observations were sought to check ideas suggested by other data; old 
observations were re-ordered under the play of an imagination that never lost 
its freshness. If there was one dominant quality in Mitchell it was the tenacity 
with which this procedure—the interplay of speculative reason and meticu- 
lously careful observation—was carried through. It is a procedure to which we 
all give lip service; Mitchell practiced it. 

It is true that always the observations yielded an incomplete structure; 
always there were challenging new issues; always the work was unfinished. 
But this was of the essence of the reality from which Mitchell refused to get 
- away. Not even for the aesthetic satisfaction of deriving a harmoniously 
consistent, logically tight system—and Mitchell was a craftsman who loved 
nicely articulated structures—would he blind himself to aberrant observations. 
Not even for the joy of completing a lifework would he ignore any part of 
the complex reality with which he was dealing. Here was integrity—integrity 
that kept him at his testing and pattern-making until the day of his death, 
and that kept beyond his reach that. final clean-cut termination of his job for 
which he had once-hoped. 

Mitchell framed no vast speculative system. He left no cosmology. No 
volume of Principles bears his name. His substantive contributions are em- 
bodied in four major monographs; his influence on economic thought and 
method was felt through these, through dozens of papers, addresses and 
reviews, and through hundreds of students. Some of the concepts and beliefs 
that shaped his research activities have been suggested above: 

1. The emphasis on objective behavior as an object of study, as against 
the “intellectualist fallacy” of the nineteenth century. 

2. The conception of economics as one of the sciences of human behavior. 

A. A concern with reality, and a conviction that the objective of economics 
is the understanding of the institutions and processes by which men make 
their livings. All available instruments to this understanding should be 
utilized by the economist, but it is the understanding of reality and not the 
formulation of a body of concepts to be judged in terms of their own internal 
consistency which is the end-purpose of economics. 

4.. The belief that pecuniary institutions, and the money economy generally, 
provide keys of central importance to an understanding of contemporary 
economic processes. : 

5. The notion of sequence, the concept of cumulative, consecutive growth, 
as opposed to the Newtonian concept of equilibrium. 

6. “The notion that inquiries should be framed from the start in such 
a way as to permit of testing the hypothetical conclusions”; profound belief 
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in the interplay of reason and observation as the way to achieve warranted 
conclusions. 

7. The confidence in statistical measurement as a means of ensuring the 
cumulative growth of a body of factual knowledge; such quantitative, sub- 
stantive knowledge would not only provide tests of hypotheses, but would 
constitute a seed-bed for the germination of new hypotheses. 

These ideas (as here listed they overlap, of course) and related concepts 
that determined Mitchell’s choice of problems and modes of study were 
derived in part from early teachers and from his studies in various fields; in 
part they reflected personal predispositions; as working instruments of his 
adult years they represented his own amalgam of thought and observation’ 
and his own mature judgments. From their application over half a century by 
a tenacious, questing, honest mind, actuated by a builder’s instinct, came 
Mitchell’s distinctive contributions to the body of economic knowledge, to the 
methods of economics, and to our present instrumentalities for the conduct 
of economic and social research. 

The nature of these contributions will be the subject of appraisal in subse- 
quent studies by Mitchell’s fellow economists at home and abroad. In this 
brief memorial I suggest only the general nature of Mitchell’s impact on 
the economics of his time. 

His substantive contributions were extensive. No man did more to turn 
economists toward the study of the actual functioning of our economic 
system. The first great effort on Business Cycles, an extraordinary product of 
the zeal and energies of one man, yielded knowledge we had never before 
possessed of the phenomena of such fluctuations; the play of an imaginative 
and penetrating mind illumined and gave coherence to these phenomena. 
Subsequently, this body: of organized information was extended in a massive 
and sustained research effort covering more than a quarter of a century. 
Many contributed to this accumulation and participated in the task of 
analysis, but Mitchell was the stimulator and the master organizer. 

There were concrete contributions beyond the field of cycles. Mitchell was 
the captain of the team that launched the first comprehensive study of the 
amount and distribution of the national income. From this came not only 
a new body of knowledge vital to an understanding of economic activity; an 
enterprise was begun that was ultimately taken over by the federal govern- 
ment, and that, expanded and developed, provides today a great conceptual 
scheme for the organization and analysis of the facts of economic life. The 
growth of the body of concepts and methods relating to national income and 
the concurrent development of a rich body of organized facts provide an 
ideal example of the kind of expansion of knowledge in which Mitchell be- 
lieved and to which he devoted his life. 

Finally we must note the additions to our knowledge of the details of the 
working of the money economy that derive from Wesley Mitchell. Veblen 
had stressed the role of pecuniary institutions in the behavior of men; 
Marshall had said that money is “the center around which economic science 
clusters”; Walras and Pareto had developed a model defining the interaction 
of prices in the attainment of market equilibrium. And many other economists 
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had dealt with the money surface of things, often as a surface that obscured 
the play of real factors. Mitchell found great theoretical significance in the 
money aspect of economic processes. But to point this out was not enough. 
Characteristically, he labored to give substance to these ideas. From his 
earliest greenback study to his latest manuscript Mitchell was providing such 
substance. Giving realism to the idea of prices as a complex, interrelated 
system of many parts, with almost organic qualities of growth and change, 
Mitchell defined the characteristic modes of behavior of important elements 
of that system. The systematic study of prices, not primarily as specific 
equilibrium points in a conceptual network of supply and demand schedules 
but as measurable aspects of economic behavior, began with Mitchell. 

Mitchell was a tool-maker, imaginative and ingenious in improving the 
technical instruments of research. His monograph on index numbers is still 
a Classic in the field. Tn his own early work he developed novel techniques 
of cycle study, and he played a continuing part at the National Bureau in 
the refinement of these tools and the forging of others. He was not a mathe- 
matical statistician, but he had a lively interest in this rapidly developing 
subject and sought to utilize in his own work such of the tools and tests as 
he could employ with understanding and with assurance that they were 
relevant. 

The perspective of time will be needed for an cen of Mitchell’s in- 
fluence on the body of concepts and analytical tools suggested by the term 
“economic theory.” In the revealing letter to J. M. Clark to which reference 
has been made Mitchell has described his own reaction to the traditivual 
theory of his college days. He was impressed by the danger of speculation 
on the basis of assumed premises, except with reference to the simplest of 
problems, such as numbers and spatial relations. Where phenomena were to be 
explained one could not cut loose from them; here the “patient processes of 
observation and testing—of the relations between working hypotheses and 
the processes observed” were the roads to understanding. “Romances, utopias, 
and economic systems” (e, systems of economic thought) he loved, but he 
wanted to become a scientific worker.® 

Theory, then, as an abstract system of thought which could not be tested 
against reality, had no place in Mitchell’s working equipment. But theories as 
working hypotheses that can be checked against observations, as analytical 
devices that facilitate the organization of data, are to be sought and prized. 
These tools may be specific and limited; they may be comprehensive and far- 
reaching concepts; indeed an architectonic mind—and this Mitchell had in 
high degree—would be forever seeking the widest possible framework, the 
most comprehensive concepts, provided always that the framework fitted 
reality, that the concepts were open to testing and verification. 

' The body of ideas on which the economist might draw in deriving working 
hypotheses expanded, in Mitchell’s thinking, as he matured and as his own 
experience broadened. The social sciences, the biological sciences, the sciences 
of the mind—all these furnish the economist with fruitful leads. Man’s 
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reciprocal relations with institutions of his own contriving, institutions which 
he has shaped and which in turn are shaping him, are of central concern 
to one who is attempting to define patterns of cumulative change in economic 
behavior and to develop a body of concepts for use in the study of economic 
processes. This body of concepts will be checked, modified, rechecked and 
again modified until there is conformity to the circumstances of economic 
life. A structure of ideas thus developed and thus adapted to reality would 
provide intellectual tools for the understanding of economic behavior.*° 

Although Mitchell’s predilection was toward inductive procedures and 
constant verification, and although he reacted against the system building 
of the generation that preceded his own, he recognized virtue in a diversity 
of approaches to economic problems. He was intolerant of sheer abstraction 
which masqueraded as an explanation of reality. But for rigorous abstract 
reasoning as a stage in the process of inquiry he had the fullest respect. There 
was room in economics for the exercise of many skills; economics was to 
Mitchell a house of many mansions, 


UI 


To the picture of Wesley Mitchell the tenacious investigator, the brilliant 
expositor, the inspiring teacher, there must be added a few strokes at least to 
depict other sides of a singularly balanced human being. There was a 
Puckish quality in Mitchell reflected in his youthful (and enduring) love 
of paradox. Even in his advanced years he could view with impish glee 
Irving Fisher’s soberly framed rules of health; he used tobacco with special 
gusto because Fisher banned it. He enjoyed the play of Veblen’s scalpel, 


1 There is no one source in which Mitchell’s views on economic theory are set forth in 
rounded form. Certain of his essays deal more explicitly with these matters than do his 
extended works. Three papers reprinted in The Backward Art of Spending Money and 
Other Essays are of direct interest: “The Role of Money in Economic Theory,” American 
Economic Review, Supplement, March 1916; “The Prospects of Economics,” from The 
Trend of Economics, edited by R. G. Tugwell, 1924; “Quantitative Analysis in Economic 
Theory” (Presidential address delivered at the 37th annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association), American Economic Review, March 1925. 

To these we might add “Wieser’s Theory of Social Economics” (Political Science Quar- 
terly, March 1915; also reprinted in The Backward Art of Spending Money and Other 
Essays). In expounding Wieser’s theory, Mitchell makes clear many of his own ideas on 
the scope and character of a useful body of economic theory. 

Not explicitly devoted to theory, but of high significance for the light they throw on 
Mitchell’s basic conception of theory, are chapters on institutional settings in his 1913 and 
1927 books on Business Cycles. In the earlier book the chapter is entitled “The Economic 
Organization of Today”; in the later, “Economic Organization and Business Cycles.” 

Mitchell’s opinions as they stood in 1918 were rather systematically, although informally, 
developed in the terminal lectures in his course on Types of Economic Theory, in which 
he propounded a modern ground plan for economic theory. Notes on these lectures exist, 
but they were never edited by Mitchell, or approved by him. In these lectures Mitchell 
sketched a general framework in which economics was presented as one of several sciences 
of human behavior, the special concern of economic science being the growth and present 
functioning of economic institutions. Into such a framework all the traditional types of 
economic theory, as well as types involving other approaches to the study of economic 
institutions and processes, could be fitted, in Mitchell’s view. Most of the orthodox theories, 
for example, would fit into such a scheme as studies of the logic of pecuniary institutions. 
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dissecting and undercutting pretentious systems of thought. But his mind 
was not essentially that of the skeptic, and particularly not that of the 
mocking skeptic. Having no pretense himself, he could be scornful of 
pretentiousness, But there was no scorn for honest endeavor, whether success- 
ful or not. 

Mitchell found deep satisfaction in his home life. He and his wife shared 
an interest in education, and sponsored one of the most fruitful of the. 
experiments that helped to break the education of the young out of the 
molds of nineteenth-century custom. He joyed in the companionship of his 
children. In their New York home and at Huckleberry Rocks, in Vermont, 
there was a healthy, wholesome family atmosphere. The children were partners 
of the parents in the life of the Mitchell household. At Huckleberry Rocks, 
too, there was a workshop to warm the heart of one who respected the arts 
of woodworking. Here Mitchell could indulge to the full his love nf fine 
craftsmauship. He was as skilled and honest in the tasks of cutting, sawing 
and fitting a delicate piece of inlay work as he was in assembling economic 
observations and fitting them into a meaningful structure, Here, also, was 
his study, with contents ranging from scholarly tomes and slim books of 
verse to the latest detective fiction, of which contrivances Mitchell was a 
connoisseur. In this home, in its activities and interests, its responsibilities 
and its joys, there were wells of contentment for Mitchell. Here were some 
of the deep sources of his strength. 

Wesley Mitchell’s life was a full life and he was, in truth, a whole man. 
He found in life the abiding satisfactions that go with integrity of mind, 
generosity of spirit, and service to a cause that can draw man out of himself 
and beyond himself. In his life’s work Mitchell served the human race. In 
his own being he helped to give dignity to that race. 


FREDERICK C. MILLS 
New York, N.Y. 


Harry Alvin Millis 
1873-1948 


In the opinion of most who knew him personally and of the many more who 
knew him through his work alone, Harry A. Millis was a man of great and 
uncommon wisdom. He was a distinguished scholar, a skillful administrator, 
a creative and judicious arbitrator, and, without peer, a builder of men. 
Through his teaching, his scholarship, his decisions as an arbitrator, as a 
quasi-judicial official, as an administrator and an adviser on important matters 
of national economic policy, he exerted a healthy influence upon the lives of 
men and women in all branches of his society. Union leaders, company officials, 
workers in clothing plants, auto plants, print shops, workers in government, 
lawyers, university professors, students—all looked upon him with respect and 
admiration—and many with deep affection. In the field of industrial relations 
Millis will probably go down in history`as the person, of his time, with the 
greatest number of friends and fewest enemies. 
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Those who knew and worked with him will probably never forget him— 
the way he looked, his voice, his laugh and the things he said. He was a big 
man—over six feet tall and his bearing was that of the athlete he was in his 
youth. When he walked, he walked slowly, looking neither to the right nor 
. to the left, and as one recalls, he seemed forbidding, impressive and remote. 
To a few he was “Hank”; to most (and not always behind his back) he was 
“Pop”; to others, affectionately, the “Boss.” He could be firm, gruff, and on 
rare and merited occasions angry; but he was gentle, humorous, and an 
incorrigible sentimentalist, his grumbling resistance to the contrary notwith- 
standing. He loved a good story and a pointed anecdote, and his own were 
pungent and Hoosier-flavored. “Kid stories” featuring his grandchildren were 
worth repeating and remembering. He was alway a great sports enthusiast, 
a lover of games, and a college football fan. Even toward the last, he and 
his grandson, “young Harry,” spent long minutes of hospital visiting time 
debating the relative merits of major league ball players. 

It was a familiar sight at Chicago to see his students lining up outside his 
door after those eight o’clock classes that began his long days, as they came 
for advice or to report progress. No matter where his office, or how impressive 
the appointments, those who knew him will remember the characteristic corner 
of it which he inhabited, the great robust figure surrounded by clouds of pipe- 
smoke and high jumbled piles of books and manuscript, press releases, and 
miscellaneous publications that encroached upon his work-space. They will 
remember the twinkle of the brown eyes, the gruff manner and the slow 
reassuring smile. They can still see the long, large, tapered fingers and how 
they would reach in the vest pocket for a match, strike it under the center 
desk drawer, and as it flared, bring it up to the insatiable pipe. Some said he 
smoked matches instead of tobacco. They will remember how the smoke from 
the puffing pipe would become thicker and how the match would be waved 
out and then flung in the general direction of the waste basket, to land, with 
most of its fellows, on the floor. They may remember some of his favorite 
expressions—“meaningful,” “stout” which he insisted was better than 
“staunch,” “awfully,” and the sharp quick “yes!” when he agreed en- 
thusiastically with a point made; and they may remember some of his 
favorite and most revealing compliments—‘“all wool and a yard wide,” “a 
horse for work,” and “clean as a hound’s tooth.” 

Millis received his undergraduate degree at the University of Indiana in 
1895, his M.A. in 1896, and took his doctorate at the University of Chicago 
in 1899. From 1902 to 1916 he taught at Arkansas, Stanford, and Kansas 
Universities and then in 1916 joined the faculty of the University of Chicago. 
In 1928, he became chairman of the economics department and held this 
position until he retired from the faculty in 1938. He was president of the 
American Economic Association in 1934-35, director of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, and a founder and director of the Agricultural 
Economics Foundation. 

During most of his academic career he was engaged in some kind of 
_ public service. He participated in the U. S. Immigration Commission’s study 
on Immigrants in Industry, published in 1911, and directed a study of 
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health insurance for the State of Illinois in 1917. From 1919 to 1921 he was 
chairman of the Trade Board of the Chicago Men’s Clothing Industry and 
from 1921 to 1923 and 1937 to 1940, chairman of the Board of Arbitration. 
Of this work Mr. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
once wrote, he “helped take the clothing industry out of the sweatshops and 
the industrial jungle.” He was a member of the first National Labor Relations 
Board from 1934 to 1935 and was appointed by the President to several fact- 
finding boards on railway labor disputes. He was also appointed by Governor 
Horner of Illinois to be a member of the Ilinois Commission on Unemploy- 
ment. He made his influence felt in the writing and development of the 
National Labor Relations Act and the Social Security Act and in setting up 
the framework for the National War Labor Board. 

In 1940, sources close to the White House urged him, in the President’s 
name, to accept a position as umpire under the General Motors-UAW, CIO 
agreement. Since this was the first permanent umpire set-up in the newly 
organized mass production industries, it was extremely important that it be 
filled by the best man available. It was a position requiring scrupulous 
honesty, delicacy, tact, and the creative imagination to lay the groundwork 
for sound future relations. Millis held this position only a few months, but the 
groundwork was laid; today officials of the corporation and the union still 
speak of his wisdom and his fairness. He charted not only the future of rela- 
tionships at General Motors but made arbitration respectable in mass pro- 
duction industries generally, and set the pattern for other companies and 
industries. 

He had been umpire for only a few months when the President called him 
again, this time to become chairman of the National Labor Relations Board. 
More than once he said of this appointment, “I was dragged into that job 
- by the President; I certainly was not a candidate for membership on the 
Board, much less the chairmanship.” But his administration was marked by 
wisdom and fairness, as always, and when he resigned in June, 1945, because 
of failing health, it was from a Board whose reputation had grown through 
his service. 

In the fall of 1945 he returned to the University of Chicago to become senior 
adviser to the newly formed Industrial Relations Center and to begin his 
analysis of the development of recent national labor policy. As co-author 
with one of his former students, Professor Emily Clark Brown of Vassar 
College, he had nearly completed a monumental volume, From Wagner Act 
to Taft-Hartley: A Study of National Labor Policy and Labor Relations! 
when he died on June 25, 1948, “with his boots on,” as he had always hoped. 

Although Millis is best known for his works in the field of labor, his major 
interest as a young man was public finance. As a contemporary of Seligman, 
Bullock, T. S. Adams, Hallander, and a few others who pioneered in the 
United States, he participated in the organization of the National Tax 
Association in 1907. While a young assistant professor from Leland Stanford 
University, he wrote a paper on “Business and Professional Taxes as Sources 


1 To be published by the University of Chicago Press in 1949. 
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of Local Revenue,” arguing for more extensive use of such taxes as a supple- ` 
ment to levies on property, “so as to prevent these from becoming unduly 
burdensome.” In the evolution of state income taxation, Simeon Leland points 
out, no one made a clearer diagnosis of the defects of the early laws and 
practices. It deserves, in Leland’s opinion, a better place in the literature of 
state income taxes. It antedates both the work of Seligman and T. S. Adams 
in that field. 

Even in these early years his work was practical and pioneering. At a 
time when scientific tax assessments were just being developed, Millis had 
his hand in making one, sleeves rolled up, doing, as usual, more than his share 
of the work. In Palo Alto, where he was then living, the general property 
tax was operating no more fairly than elsewhere and the tax roll was charac- 
terized by all sorts of assessment inequalities. Millis thought he could 
eliminate some of them. With the assistance of a local banker and building 
contractor, the three men rode over the city in a surrey estimating the land 
values and the cost of constructing the buildings in the town. The latter were 
reduced to the square foot or cubic basis which the contractor used in 
bidding for jobs. The result was a much better assessment than ever before— 
one substantially just as between neighbors. Rumor has it that this “revalua- 
tion” lasted for a considerable period. 

Even after he transferred to “labor,” Millis continued his interest in public 
finance. He was a keen critic of whatever he read and many students are in 
debt to him for suggestions from his early field. 

Millis’ writings are, of course, landmarks in the field of industrial relations. 
In a field where the rapid course of events makes writings unusually perishable, 
the three-volume series on the Economics of Labor, written in collaboration 
with Royal E. Montgomery of Cornell University, still constitutes the most 
authoritative and comprehensive analysis of modern labor economics for the 
péHod wwyered. Tle Lulu: ‘otudioa in Ham Callecting Rareaining Works, 
which he planned and edited for the Twentieth Century Fund, set the pattern 
for a great many of the case studies now being developed in the field. His 
last work, on the policy implications of the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts, 
done in collaboration with Miss Brown, is in press. There is little question, 
however, but that it will have a profound effect on the development of future 
‘national labor policy. 

His work—his scholarship and his wisdom—is undeniably preserved in his 
published writings, though admittedly much that is eloquent appears in his 
unpublished arbitrations. But it is preserved perhaps even more in the in- 
fluence which his broad and humane philosophy exerted upon all who were 
privileged to work with him or under him, whether student, colleague, or 
official of management or labor. 

People called him a man of sound common sense. But it was more than 
that. At the core of all he did was a deep pervading respect for his fellow man, 
a sense of responsibility, and a sense of justice. He believed he must do all he 
could to make individual achievement possible and to free individual capacity 
from the limits set by meager opportunity. He was generous, he sought to 
understand and he sought to help; but his rocklike sense of justice never 
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let personal interest, bias, or affection tilt the balance in favor of one indi- 
vidual or group over another. 

He was a man of great humility and great modesty. He went out of his way 
to avoid credit, publicity, or public recognition and he recoiled from all that 
he felt was display——whether it was the wearing of his Phi Beta Kappa key 
or the periodic revision of the honors rendered him in Who’s Who. Throughout 
his life he felt himself deeply indebted to his beloved, brilliant, and poetic 
wife whose intense sympathy and sensitivity supported his convictions and 
shone in his work. 

He had a passion for truth, for the whole of it, and for common sense in 
its application to the solution of problems. As a scientist and a liberal, he was 
tolerant of much but never tolerant of dishonesty. He was a statesman and, 
as one of his colleagues once phrased it, a man “of wise judgment as to the 
mode by which and the rate of speed at which aspirations can be converted 
into attainable realities.” 

He was always willing to listen with sympathy and understanding to the 
problems of the numerous students under his direction as well as to those in 
other fields of economics who came to him as chairman of the department 
for a friendly word and a guiding hand. Yet he never sought to pry. “Millis,” 
the saying was, “knows you have to eat,” (and Millis frequently made eating 
possible). He was never too busy to give encouragement to any man or 
woman, whether student or young instructor. He was never so heavily loaded 
with work that he could not talk about the department, about research, about 
a personal problem, an idea, or a manuscript..He was never too busy to hear 
delightedly of the adventures of a young researcher getting his first taste 
of field interviews or of discovering exciting documents in union archives. 
When most harassed, he had time for a story or an anecdote that a student’s 
encounter with Victor Olander or John Fitzpatrick had brought to mind. He 
felt all this, and the long hours that went with it, was h’s teacher’s duty and 
he loved it all. 

In later years many of his students wrote to him of how he had inspired 
them with new courage and ambition when the future looked bleak, how he 
alone had given them encouragement, and how he had been an oasis of 
friendliness, warmth, sympathy, and understanding. 

He was forever willing to place other people’s worries, other people’s 
merits, the claims of other people’s scholarship ahead of his own interest and 
his own health. This combination of sympathy and realism—this emphasis 
upon the use of concrete evidence in finding the solution that would make 
the “wheels go round,” appears in all he did, in his instruction, his guidance 
of graduate students, his work in public law, even his recommendations on 
- behalf of individuals. 

In his teaching he expected his students to base their conclusions on con- 
crete knowledge of how unions and business firms actually operated. Case 
studies of labor relations in particular industries and detailed studies of 
the character and effect of public policies assumed, therefore, singular im- 
portance. Union leaders and employers were brought to class to talk and to be 
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questioned; classes were taken to attend arbitration proceedings; and students 
were encouraged to attend union meetings. Students were expected to become 
familiar with the literature (and many of his students remember the volumi- 
nous bibliographies he provided), to carry on their own investigations, and to 
do extensive field work so as to broaden the base of factual knowledge and 
to enrich their understanding of it. He never seemed to enjoy abstract or 
theoretical reasoning. Indeed, wherever he dealt with abstract values and re- 
lationships, he painted his design with a broad brush. And yet he paid theory 
his respects in his teaching and put flesh upon its bare bones by illustrations 
from his rich experience. 

His influence as a teacher, however, extended beyond those who specialized 
in his chosen field. At a time when labor unions were largely suspect, his 
thoroughness, his dispassionate honesty, his forthright and simple presenta- 
tions of both sides opened his students’ eyes and left many of them with a 
sense of social responsibility that enriched their later lives. 

This same sympathy and realism he manifested as chairman of the eco- 
nomics department at the University of Chicago. At the time, some of the 
departments of that institution were run by their “heads” with an iron hand 
with little or no participation by other full professors. The opportunities 
for dictatorship and less than frank discussions of policies, personnel, and 
budget by colleagues of equal rank were numerous indeed. But under Millis, 
the men of full rank settled their common destinies, a factor which greatly 
added to the strength and prestige of the department. When men became 
professors, Millis handed them the budget and other documents pertaining to 
their collective. affairs. There were no secrets, no feuds, and men dealt fairly 
with each other, aided by his impartial justice and sound judgment. He 
inspired leadership and confidence in his staff; they swore by him just as 
he stood up and fought for them. 

His emphasis upon concrete fact and his judgment perhaps reached their 
maturest expression in his career as an arbitrator and as member of the first 
and chairman of the second NLRB. Millis was in his time perhaps the . 
country’s greatest arbitrator. He impressed both management and labor with 
his scrupulous fairness, his incorruptibility, and his ability to make a de- 
cision that would work. He made his decisions, he would say, like Bill Klem, 
the famous baseball umpire, “I calls jem as I sees ’em.” He believed that the 
arbitrator must direct his efforts to working himself out of a job. The greater — 
the number of cases a permanent arbitrator was called upon to decide, the 
poorer, Millis felt, the arbitrator was. Millis believed that collective bargain- 
ing was designed to establish a rule of law in industrial relations and that 
an arbitrator or impartial chairman was useful, especially at the beginning, 
to help clarify the law and make plain the way it operated. And all his efforts 
were directed to having the men and women in industry settle their disputes 
themselves, once the law was plain, by following it, rather than by resort to 
arbitration or to government. Yet he never made his rulings or discussed 
his cases in terms of abstract rights or prerogatives either of management 
or of the union. He dealt always with the facts and specific issues in each 
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case and, at some stage of the proceedings, could usually be found in the plant, 
inspecting the machinery and talking with those who operated it. By analysing 
and developing the facts carefully and relating them to the provisions of 
` the agreement or the law, he avoided futile debates about prerogatives and, 
as a result, was successful in developing, on the part of both sides an under- 
standing of what they had to do if they wanted to get along together. 

In later years, when he was arbitrator in the Chicago clothing market, 
he had an understanding that he did not have to decide a case if he thought 
the people could settle it for themselves. One of many such cases involved 
the discharge of a cutter in one of the clothing plants. Millis thought there 
were plenty of precedents by which this case could be settled and refused 
to take it. When representatives of the management and of the union came 
to see him, he told them that the manager of the company involved and the 
responsible official of the union hath knew the agreement and the preecdents 
and both knew what to do in a case of this kind. Accordingly, he sent the 
representatives back to tell the manager and the union official to settle the 
case according to their own knowledge. They did just that and the case never 
came back to him for decision. 

The cooperative labor relations which he stimulated wherever he arbitrated 
had their roots in two fundamental principles. Millis believed that unions 
must have sufficient power to meet their responsibilities under collective 
agreements. In his arbitration cases, therefore, he worked to strengthen 
unions in this respect and made plain to employers that such was his intention. 
He believed also that employers must have sufficient flexibility to handle 
their affairs and enough power to get their work done efficiently without 
undue interference from the union or from the workers. He was a stickler 
for the management’s being able to get its work done efficiently and being 
able to get the quantity and quality of work to which it was entitled. 

In recent years he was disturbed by the trend towards high arbitration 
fees. He always remembered that half of the arbitrator’s fee or salary came 
- from working people, whose earnings were meager. When he agreed to be- 
come the umpire for the UAW, CIO and the General Motors Corporation 
under the terms of their collective agreement, he was offered, and refused, a 
large salary. He explained that he wanted only enough to live on, which was 
about what he had been earning at the University. 

His service at the NLRB from 1940 on was perhaps his most trying and 
demanding, and yet it seems very likely that it was the crowning achievement 
of his career. It was his opportunity to administer an act which to him was 
the “foundation for much that is helpful in our civilization as it develops.” 
He felt intensely that the act housed “values to our nation in economic, social 
and communal terms”—not only in better wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, but reduced turnover, increased stability, job security, and above 
and beyond all this, “industrial democracy or real representative govern- 
ment.” 

On his retirement from the Board in 1945 he intended to develop more 
fully and document these views on the significance of the Wagner Act. The 
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passage of the Taft-Hartley Act the next year intensified and broadened 
his purpose. In his last research with Miss Brown, he sought, therefore, to 
bring all his rich experience to bear on an analysis and creative criticism 
of our national labor policy. 

Here again, in this last work, and perhaps more explicitly than ever, 
appear those concepts and that philosophy which had colored all his work 
though the years. Here he stated his belief in the importance of “responsible 
self-government in industry” as the “main, continuous, and needed support 
of responsible, intelligent, representative government in the body politic.” 

Here he emphasized again that the plant, rather than the court, was the 
place where most problems could best be solved, for “industrial relations 
have to do with problems involved in living and working together.” He 
looked upon the solution of labor disputes much as one would look upon 
the solution of marital ones. Just as the divorce court appears only in extreme 
instances in the solution of marital difficulties, so too, Millis writes, should 
litigation appear only rarely in the solution of industrial disputes. “Losses in 
court fights In the field of industrial relations,” he wrote, “may not, indeed 
frequently do not, end with the close of the suit.” 

Believing deeply as he did in the fundamental honesty and fairness of 
human beings, he sought for conditions which would promote these values. 
His experience in arbitration and at the NLRB had yielded ample instances 
of deficient responsibility among union officials and members and among 
employers. “On the other hand,” he wrote, “most experienced men have a 
sense of fairness when they come to know the facts. The problem is how to 
make a sense of fairness and responsibility more general. What will assist in 
effectuating, and what will militate against, this end?” 

And in spite of his discouragement over TI" GRO 
ernmental labor policy, his last wc vuécts his continuing confidence that 
something could be done about dif ult problems “without the effort neces- 
sarily begetting problems which out ‘igh the good effected.” He spoke of his 
conviction “that cooperative thought and action on problems by those most 
directly concerned with them can accomplish much.” Concretely, he thought 
that some of the difficult and controversial issues dealt with in the Taft- 
Hartley Act could have been, and should still be, worked out in conference 
under government auspices by the representatives of employers and labor 
and the public. Then government could play its proper role of providing 
the conditions under which the parties in industry could and would, in all 
but very exceptional cases, solve their own problems by democratic means, 
with due regard for the public interest. 

He would doubtless have been encouraged by the startling redirection of 
national labor policy which occurred after his death. It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that the country could not have benefited by his wisdom in 
that policy’s formulation. Yet surely much that is good in it bears the imprint 
of his philosophy. And. surely not a little of the hope for healthy relations in 
industry, for honest and creative bargaining, for wisdom and justice in ad- 
ministration, and for honest and creative scholarship, has its basis in his 
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influence. For the Millis wisdom has taken deep root in industry, in scholar- 
ship, and in the minds of those who draft our national policy. And its whole- 
some and humane effect will persist in men and women—in those who knew 
him and those who were affected by him—over the years. 

EMILY CLARK BROWN 

' Paor H. DoucLaAs 

FREDERICK H. HARBISON 

Louis LAZAROFF 

WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 

SIMEON LELAND 
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Economie et Intérêt: Exposition Nouvelle des Problèmes Fondamentaux Re- 
latifs au Rôle Economique du Taux de lIntérét et de Leurs Solutions. By 
M. Atxais, (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1946. Pp. 800.) 


The author of Economie et Intérét, M. Allais, is professor of general eco- 
nomics at the National School of Mines in Paris, and of economic theory at 
the Statistical Institute of the University of Paris. He is also chief engineer 
of the Corps des Mines. 

His book is at once a piece of research, a textbook and a tract on social 
and economic policy. One of its distinctive features is its abstract and 
mathematical character. Although basic calculus is sufficient for the argument 
in most of the main text, a somewhat more elaborate but standard equipment 
is required for the argument in the technical appendices, which comprise 140 
pages. 

The outstanding weakness of this work arises from the fact that the 
author is not well acquainted with the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian litera- 
ture. Notwithstanding the fact that much of his thinking is based on the 
writings of Irving Fisher, the only other modern Anglo-Saxon economists with 
whose work he is acquainted are J. M. Keynes and J. E. Meade. (There is 
also a reference to one article by J. R. Hicks.) There is no reference to Knut S 
Wicksell’s work, despite the fact that the author’s cycle theory is almost ` — -— 
identical to that of Wicksell. The implications of this limitation are obvi- _s: 
The author has missed the basic modern contributions to the theory ur in- 
terest, with the exception of the work of Keynes. Only too often hr arrives 
independently at conclusions which for a long time have been pa’ / of the 
stock-in-trade in English-speaking or Scandinavian countries. 

Following a long introduction which deals with basic concepts, definitions, 
and the mathematics of compounding and discounting, the author presents 
what amounts to a theory of interest rate determination in a real, stationary 
economy. In this basic economic model, money exists only as a unit of ac- 
count, not as a medium of exchange. Credit transactions and even banks are 
present, but there is no circulating money. This construction enables him 
to introduce money into the picture, but to eliminate its “disturbing” effects. 
In such an economy investment and savings are functions of the rate of in- 
terest, and determine between them its equilibrium level. The conclusion is 
obvious, but the analysis leading to it is elegant and interesting. 

Having completed the study of interest rate determination in a real, sta- 
tionary economy, the author plunges into welfare economics. His two chapters 
on “Interest and Social Return” and “Interest and Social Productivity” con- 
stitute the foundation for his policy recommendations. It is unfortunate that 
here again the author does not seem to be acquainted with important contribu- 
Dons, Pareto and J. E. Meade seem to be his only sources. There is no 
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mention of Barone, Pigou, Hotelling, or A. Bergson. This omission turns | 
out to be particularly serious, since his fundamental conclusion, that social 
product is a maximum when the rate of interest is zero, is ill-founded. Fol- 
lowing Pareto’s concepts he argues that social revenue is maximized under 
perfectly competitive conditions. This optimum position is not unique. The 
optimum points constitute a manifold infinity of values, corresponding to 
alternative distributions of income among individuals. He proceeds, then, 
to extend the proposition to the case of a dynamic but stationary economy. 
He argues that the time-shape of consumer expenditures is arbitrary from a 
welfare point of view. Individuals maximize their welfare with reference to 
a single point of time. Notwithstanding the fact that they take into account 
future satisfactions, they evaluate them with reference to the present. It can 
be seen, therefore, that in the general case (which includes both static and 
dynamic stationary states) the optimum points constitute a manifold infinity 
of values, corresponding to alternative distributions of income among individ- 
uals and to alternative time-shapes of consumption. For any given distribu- 
(lun of income and time-shape of consumption, perfect competition is optimal. 
His modification of Pareto’s argument is merely an expression of his view 
that, although individuals are capable of making correct decisions in allocating 
their expenditures among competing goods and services in the present, they 
are incapable of making correct decisions with respect to saving. This con- 
clusion is essential to the author, since it paves the way for his policy pro- 
posal that capital formation be determined by responsible government action 
ralher than by free choice. 

Next the author takes up the problem of optimum capital formation. 
Among all the stationary economies which satisfy the conditions of maximum 
social product, but the capital equipment of which is variable, there exists 
only one which satisfies the conditions of optimum capitalistic structure. 
‘Social product may be said to be a maximum only in this case of optimum 
capitalistic structure, This maximum maximorum obtains only when the rate 
of interest (in the production sector) is equal to zero. The author’s proof of 
this proposition is not satisfactory. By treating units of factor services of 
the same kind, but performed at different periods of time, as homogeneous 
and interchangeable, he arrives at the conclusion that the presence of a 
positive or negative rate of discount prevents optimum allocation (which calls 
for equality of marginal products in different uses). A correct, generalized 
statement of the conditions of maximum product would have led to the con- 
clusion that no single rate of interest is implied.1 This position of the author 
is particularly unfortunate, since a great part of his policy platform is based 
on the assumption of the desirability of a zero rate of interest in the produc- 
tion sector. 

The analytical climax and anticlimax of the book is reached in Chapter 
VIII where the author introduces circulating money into the picture. The 
performance of the author in this chapter is impressive, although uneven. 


*See Paul Samuelson, Foundations of Economic Analysis (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), p. 233, note. 
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The demand for cash-balances is very aptly introduced into a model of 
economic unit behavior. The analysis runs essentially in terms of liquidity 
preference along Keynesian lines.? The author arrives at an integration of 
the savings-investment with the liquidity-preference theories of interest along 
lines which are generally parallel to the loanable fund theory. His construc- 
tion, however, is entirely independent of the contribution of the Swedish 
school or that of D. H. Robertson, with which he does not seem to be ac- 
quainted., 

The transition from the “unit of account”? economy to a true monetary 
economy is not made abruptly but by successive approximations. The equi- 
librium and stability conditions of a monetary economy, in which demand 
for speculative cash-balances and money creation by the banking system are 
absent, are formulated first. For this type of economy, and as a first approxi- 
mation, the rate of interest may be thought of as being determined by the 
propensities to invest and save, the price level being determined by the 
volume of cash-balances desired at this rate of interest. Monetary equilibrium 
is essentially defined in terms of the equality between the “pure” money rate 
and the “pure” claims’ rate of interest. This equilibrium is stable. Any devia- 
tion from it generates forces that equalize the two rates. 

Finally, the author turns to the case of a monetary economy in which both 
demand for speculative cash-balances and money creation by the banking 
system are present. This is the acid test of the book. The reader has gone 
through 360 pages concerning all types of simplified economies, and at long 
last he is ready to follow the author through the labyrinths of a full-bodied, 
down-to-earth economy. Unfortunately the author fails to lead through these 
labyrinths; he merely by-passes them. This is the anticlimax of the whole 
performance. The author argues that equilibrium conditions are roughly 
identical to those of the 100 per cent money, no-speculative-cash-balances 
economy. But equilibrium here is unstable. Any difference between the 
money and claims’ pure rates of interest starts a cumulative process away 
from equilibrium, which comes to an end, in either direction, for reasons 
similar to those advanced by Wicksell in his Geldzins und Giiterpreize. The 
analysis of the dynamics of disequilibrium is highly unsatisfactory. The author 
suddenly becomes a “literary” economist and is satisfied with vague gen- 
eralities about a process which his technique is incapable of depicting. His 
micro-economics does not furnish him with tools adequate to deal with issues 
which even a simplified macro-static or macro-dynamic model could easily 
handle. 

The upshot of the author’s analysis is that money creation by the bank- 
ing system and speculative cash-balances (thesaurization) are the determin- 
ing causes of the instability and the cyclical behavior of our economic system. 
The implications for economic policy are obvious. Hundred per cent money 
and elimination of speculative cash-balances will stabilize our economy and 
eliminate cyclical fluctuations. 

The final part of the manuscript deals with policy. The major objectives 


*It must be stated emphatically, however, that liquidity preference is the only tool 
taken over from Keynes’ General Theory. 
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are maximum social revenue and product and price stability. These objectives 
can be accomplished, the author argues, by competitive planning. Such plan- 
ning would deal with structure rather than behavior, behavior being co- 
ordinated through the price system in a perfectly competitive economy. This 
structural planning involves at least the following measures: (a) a curb on 
monopolies; (b) a zero rate of interest in the production sector; (c) 100 
per cent money; (d) elimination of the demand for speculative cash-balances. 

Concerning the first item, the ‘‘competization” of the economy, the author 
is very vague. In fact he does not deal with it. Here again he seems to be 
unacquainted with the contributions of Oscar Lange and Abba Lerner. Con- 
cerning the zero rate of interest in the production sector, as well as the 
elimination of the demand for speculative cash-balances, he has some definite 
proposals to make. The rate of interest cannot become zero unless land is 
collectivized, since land-values become infinitely great as the rate of interest 
approaches zero. But this is not all, because, in so far as the unit of account 
is also circulating money, the demand for cash-balances becomes very great 
if not infinitely great as (le rale uf interest approaches zero. Not only must 
we collectivize land, then, but we must also curb the demand for idle cash- 
balances. This can be accomplished by a continuous devaluation of the value 
of circulating money in terms of a stable unit of account. A separation of 
the two functions of money is a prerequisite for the simultaneous achievement 
of price stability, a zero rate of interest, and the elimination of speculative 
cash-balances. It still is possible, of course, that spontaneous saving may not 
he. sufficient to bring the rate of interest down lu zeru. The government can 
correct this by appropriate action, which may take the form of incentives or 
taxation. l 

This air-tight, no-interest, no-profit, 100 per cent-money, perfectly com- 
petitive economy constitutes the author’s policy goal. One cannot help hav- 
ing an uneasy feeling that the author is developing a policy for a never-never 
land that has few if any similarities to the world around us. The author 
shows very little understanding of the forces and the: mechanism of economic 
development. He makes a fetish of stability, and has taken extreme pains to 
build a strait jacket for an economy that does not fit his views. 

The author’s contribution to the theory of interest would be significant 
were it not for the fact that most of his results have been available in accept- 
able form for some time now. It is a pity that M. Allais has worked so hard 
to arrive independently at some conclusions already well established. In fair- 
ness to him, it must be recognized that he has attempted a task of great 
magnitude, and that he has handled it with unusual skill. 

A. G. PAPANDREOU 

University of Minnesota 


Economic Analysis, By KENNETH E. Bourpinc. Rev. ed. (New York: 
Harper. 1948. Pp. xxvi, 884. $5.00.) 

In reviewing the second edition of a book as well known as Professor 

Boulding’s Economic Analysis, the reviewer must confine himself to discussing 

what is new in the new edition. There are few straightforward additions of 
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new material, however, and the main change is one of approach. In the new 
edition, the chapters on money, banking, and international economics of the 
first edition have been partly changed and partly expanded into an integrated 
discussion of macroeconomics. This change has necessitated a very welcome 
reorganization of the book, which now consists of four parts. Part 1, on 
Supply and Demand, consists of the first twelve chapters of the old edition 
with only minor changes; Part 2 contains the new approach to Macroeco- 
nomics; Part 3 on Marginal Analysis incorporates the more elementary chap- 
ters of the similarly entitled 2nd part of the first edition; while the more 
difficult chapters have been taken out and assembled, together with some 
additional material, in Part 4, called More Advanced Analysis. 

Professor Boulding’s handling of macroeconomics is up to his usual high 
standards, He begins by pointing out the limitations of partial equilibrium 
analysis and the need for an aggregate approach, showing that “many propo- 
sitions which are true of individuals or of small groups turn out to be untrue 
when we are considering the system as a whole” (p. 260). He gives an excellent 
discussion of aggregate concepts (Chaps. 13 and 14); he shows the fun- 
damental identity between aggregate receipts and expenditures (Chap. 15); 
he introduces sequence analysis to prove the possibility of underemployment 
equilibrium (Chap. 15); and he discusses problems of national economic 
policy (Chap. 19). 

_ All this is admirably lucid and very well done; but it provides only the 

skeleton of macroeconomics, while other parts of the book contain quite a 
lot of meat. This asymmetry would not be disturbing if the main purpose of 
the book were to provide the tools of partial equilibrium analysis and the 
discussion of macroeconomics were aimed merely at showing the connection 
between partial and aggregate analysis. But the author quite obviously aims 
at a complete coverage of all fields of economics; and by the standard of 
his aims there is a lack of balance between his detailed partial equilibrium 
analysis and his “sketch of macroeconomic principles.” 

To some extent this is unavoidable and explained by the relatively recent 
emergence of macroeconomics as a subject. (The author himself, who is 
aware of this lack of balance, explains it in this way.) But to a large extent 
it is also due to Professor Boulding’s insistence on discussing macroeconomics 
on the same high level of abstraction and general validity on which he discusses 
the theory of consumer’s choice and the firm’s production function. This 
lends formal elegance and neatness to the discussion; but it causes both 
author and reader to overlook the main advantage of aggregate analysis: our 
ability to say more about the behavior of a large group than about that of an 
individual. It is the very essence of macroeconomics that, because group be- 
havior is more regular than the behavior of any single member of the group, 
we can establish statistical laws and make specific statements about a nation’s 
reaction to a change in incomes, or prices, or liquid asset holdings, while we 
can make only very general statements about the individual’s reaction to the 
same changes. 

This is not brought out at all by Professor Boulding. His discussion of the 
multiplier concept and the consumption function is implicit and hidden in 
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footnotes and examples. He mentions the parallel movement of consumers’ 
expenditure and business investment in the interwar period as the basis of the 
“Keynesian view”; but he does not discuss it and warns that “conclusions 
must not be drawn too hastily as to the nature of the causal relationships in- 
volved” (p. 404). There can be no doubt that we are very far from a com- 
plete understanding of these statistical relations and that hasty conclusions 
have been drawn; nevertheless, a fuller discussion of these concepts and rela- 
tions, with due warning of our rudimentary knowledge of them, would have 
' been preferable to the author’s refusal to discuss any statistical law. 

Most of the other changes in the book are contained in Part 4. There is a 
new chapter on indifference curve analysis (Chap. 34), which applies this 
technique to problems of taxation and the measurement of the gain from 
trade. The latter is expressed in terms of the buyer’s and seller’s surplus; 
and while the discussion is clear, it is not simple and makes one wonder why 
the author did not use the much simpler approach of superimposed indiffer- 
ence maps. Another important addition is a new discussion of investment in 
the individual Auu, cunlalned in Chapter 36. "his chapter now constitutes 
by far the best introduction to modern capital theory known to this reviewer. 
It contains the essence of the controversy between the Austrians on the one 
hand and Wicksell, Knight and Kaldor on the other; and it should be read 
by every student of capital theory. The book also contains a new section on 
the theory of profits (in Chapter 37) and a very good new appendix on the 
literature of economics. 

In general, the new edition is an improvement over the old; and the book 
remains, in the reviewer’s opinion, the best text on partial equilibrium 
analysis at the intermediate level. Its coverage in this field is amazingly com- 
plete. It contains the best discussion of the theory of production in the 
English language, the only detailed discussion of the behavior of the indi- 
vidual worker, and the clearest statement of the fundamentals of capital 
theory. Owing to the omissions discussed above, the new edition is not 
a “Principles”; but the days of the “Principles” are probably past beyond 
recall. I doubt very much if today it is either feasible or desirable to deal 
with the whole body of economics in one volume on any but the beginner’s 
level. ° 
TIBOR SCITOVSZKY 
Stanford University ; 


Grundlagen der Theoretischen Volkswirtschaftslehre. By HEINRICH VON 
STACKELBERG. (Bern: A. Francke. 1948. Pp. xvi, 368. 19.50 sw. fr.; 
cloth, 23.50 sw. fr.) l 

This is the last work of the well-known German theorist. His untimely 
death, at the age of 41, occurred in October of 1946 while he was visiting 
professor of the University of Madrid. The book, completed by the author, 
appeared first in Spain shortly before his death. The German manuscript was 
published last year in Switzerland under the editorship of Professor Valentin 

F. Wagner who contributed a preface to the book. 

The present “Foundation of Economic Theory” is a revised and greatly 
enlarged edition of the former “Outline of Economic Theory.” This earlier 
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book appeared in Germany in 1943. It practically remained unknown because 
almost the whole edition was destroyed in an Allied-air raid. Both books 
are limited to the theory of micro-economics, There is no trace of the influence 
of Keynes. Generous tribute is paid to the works of Eucken, Hicks and 
Allen, Amoroso, Chamberlin, and Triffin. Other contemporary American 
writers are not mentioned. 

The book is carefully organized; its presentation is exceptionally clear. 
All important theorems are presented in their algebraic and geometric forms, 
usually accompanied by further explanations in small print. The literary 
style is appealing; sentences are relatively short. Candidates for degrees 
will find it worth their while to select this book as a text for their language 
requirement. They will not only learn the German economic vocabulary but 
also review modern theory for their departmental examination. For the book 
is written as a text for students, a bit above the level of seniors. In its 
logical consistency and in its mastery of the principles, the book compares 
favorably with the respective texts in this country, as a review of its lead- 
ing ideas will indicate. 

The new book is divided into six parts. Part One (pp. 1-28) describes 
specialization, the circular flow, Fisher’s equation of exchange, and a stable 
price level as the framework of the static economy. Part Two (pp. 29-104) 
deals with the theory of-production, as well as the problem of time in pro- 
duction. Part Three (pp. 105-60) gives the theory of the household, con- 
sidering income, demand, and savings of the household as well as its 
reactions to changes in prices and incomes. The theory of prices constitutes 
Part Four (pp. 161-256). Discussion of prices under perfect competition, 
monopoly and oligopoly is supplemented by governmental price regulation, 
and auxiliary price factors, like inertia and cartels. Part Five (pp. 257-332) 
comprises the theory of distribution. Rents, wages and profits receive 
relatively less space than the theory of capital and interest. An evaluation of 
the role of perfect competition as the organizing principle of the modern 
economy concludes the book. 

Contrary to tradition, the author begins his book with the theory of pro- 
duction of the firm. Central to his theme is the principle of diminishing 
returns. It is presented in its modern form of total, average, and marginal 
returns as well as the rate of substitution and complementarity. The princi- 
ple of marginal productivity is even applied to money. Expressing the value 
of the marginal products, in terms of a stable money unit, the author speaks 
of the principle of the “weighted marginal productivity” and presents the 
“principle for the equalizing of the marginal returns of money.” When applied 
to the firm, the principle of weighted marginal productivity determines the 
demand, the principle of marginal cost determines the supply for the factors 
of production. In an equilibrium situation, the price of factors of production is 
then equal to the values of these marginal quantities. In discussing cost, the 
author translates returns into cost concepts. Increasing returns indicate declin- 
ing cost. The principle of diminishing returns is thus the obverse of the law of 
increasing marginal cost. Cost and return concept are thus correlated and 
both together explain the behavior of the firm in a static economy. 

The revised edition brings a new chapter on the element of time in pro- 
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duction. Bohm-Bawerk’s theory of increased productivity through the choice 
of more roundabout methods of production is translated into a marginal 
principle. Stackelberg maintains that the element of time is governed by 
marginal productivity, if this’ principle has been properly refined. Hence, the 
author develops his principle of diminishing marginal productivity over time. 
This was published in an article in 1941 and the book contains only an ab- 
breviated version of the principle. A producer, the author assumes, has a distinct 
plan for each act of investment. He compensates factors according to their dis- 
counted marginal values. The producer’s most favorable period of production 
is obtained when the percentage increase in the marginal productivity of the 
respective factor is proportional to the equilibrium rate of interest. The rate 
of interest is thus not only a measuring rod of the respective periods of pro- 
duction but also of the marginal productivities of factors over time. 

The author examines the merits of the marginal utility and indifference 
theuries In his discussion of the household. For him, the indifference theory 
has to replace the first law of Gossen because utilities are subjective; it is 
neither possible nor necessary to measure them. However, the second law 
of Gossen is accepted as a tested fact and translated into the “balance equa- 
tion” of the household in which all the marginal utilities are of equal value. 
(In comparing the marginal rate of substitution with marginal productivity, 
Stackelberg suggests two new technical terms. The curves of equal returns 
from factors, called isoguants by Frisch, are given the Greek name isophores ; 
the corresponding curves for products are dubbed isotimes). Under the 
heading of saving of the household, the element of time is analysed similarly 
to the one in production. In arranging his streams of income so as to obtain 
equal satisfaction in each income period, the consumer acts according to the 
marginal rate of substitution over time. In dividing his income between sav- 
ings and consumption, the consumer is guided by the rule of the “balance 
equation over time.” The concluding chapters in this section on income and 
substitution effects, following Hicks and Frisch, are noticeable for the author’s 
attempt to incorporate the law of Engel and the Giffen paradox into the 
theory of income effects. = 

Perfect competition, single monopoly, single monopsony, and bilateral 
monopoly comprise the first part of the theory of prices. The cobweb theorem 
is presented as an extension of the competitive price, resulting from delayed 
reaction and long-run adjustment of producers to changes in prices. In 
presenting single monopoly and monopsony, the author follows mainly 
Amoroso. “Cournot’s point” indicates equality of marginal revenue and 
marginal cost for the monopolist. The “purchasing curve” of the monopsonist 
is derived from the marginal outlay curve of sellers. (Stackelberg argues 
against using the term monoposony because its Greek meaning is “demand 
for meat”). The “curve of exploitation” is limited to the case of a price 
which covers little more than the variable cost of the seller. The theory of 
bilateral monopoly is merely a repetition of the two previous cases, in which 
first the monopolist and then the monopsonist is said to dominate the situa- 
tion. The respective gains are called producer’s or consumer’s rent. 

Duopoly is regarded as the simplest form of oligopoly. Four kinds of 
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. duopoly are distinguished. When both producers are dependent upon each 
other, we have “Cournot’s duopoly.” When both producers act independently 
of each other, the result is “Bowley’s duopoly.” The two other possible reac- 
tions are called “asymmetrical duopolies.”” All four forms find a detailed 
and admirable geometric presentation. There is, however, no explicit discus- 
sion of pure oligopoly; the whole discussion of monopolistic competition— 
including even price discrimination and polypolistic competition—does not 
exceed six pages in all. Two reasons seem to explain this scanty treatment of 
monopolistic competition. All imperfect market forms, excluding pure monop- 
oly and monopsony, are said to lead to an indeterminate pricing situation. 
This problem the author had already analyzed in his chapter on duopoly; 
monopolistic competition did not seem to have theoretical significance in 
itself. There is also a practical reason for this attitude. Product differentiation 
and price discrimination are either less common in Europe or are closely 
associated with cartels. These were regarded as a subtype of monopoly and 
presented in the chapter on that subject. 

The economic influence of the state induced Stackelberg to two modifica- 
tions of static theory. First, economic policy was considered a privilege 
of the government instead of being the sum total of all economic actions, 
whether by private or public agencies. Second, governmental price regulation 
is considered a part of pure theory. Consequently, he devotes a chapter 
to this problem. Although different in their aims, governmentally regulated 
prices fall under the theory of monopoly because they are set like monopoly 
prices. Governmental prices can be of four different types. They can either 


be maximum or minimum prices as well as unchanging (Festpreis) e "oe ` 


prices. Any one of these prices can be equal to the competitive price. If the 
former is below or above the latter, the government will have to regulate 
demand and/or supply—like a monopolist. The government, too, has to 
obtain an equilibrium in the market, either by changing the market factors 
or the structure of the market itself. Government prices must thus not 
necessarily fail but can be just as permanent and successful as cartel prices. 
The theory of marginal productivity furnishes the guiding principle for 
the explanation of functional distribution. Most theorems developed in the 
theory of production are carefully applied in the chapters on rent and wages. 
Yet there is no theory of an independent supply of land and labor. Labor 
unions are not mentioned; pure competition is assumed in all distribution 
chapters. The extensive chapter on interest presents a modernized version 
of Béhm-Bawerk’s propositions. Money value is kept constant consistently; 
the liquidity preference of holders is not mentioned. Profit is interpreted as 
a differential rent which is not an element of cost. Ricardo’s differential 
rent theory is thus applied to the special gains of entrepreneurs. 
_ The concluding part evaluates briefly the relevance of pure theory. Pre- 
sented are three propositions. Perfect competition is superior to all other 
economic systems; the government may organize a quasi-competitive system 
which may be equally effective; the Soviet economy is the system of a “‘total 
profit-seeking monopoly.” These attempts to interpret existing economies in 
terms of pure theory reveal the usual and inevitable helplessness of the micro- 
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economist. All kinds of comparison have been made in the past. Perfect 
competition has been identified with liberalism and with socialism, and 
it was present as an economic ideal to fascist dictators. Moreover, micro- 
economists have called for an additional theory—such as dynamics, welfare 
economics, uncertainty, money and business cycles (Stackelberg’s position), 
or Macroeconomics, They all were at some time presented as the necessary 
link between pure theory and economic policy. Recent attempts to coordinate 
microeconomics and macroeconomics are hardly promising. They have re- 
vealed the fact that a comprehensive theory of macroeconomics calls for a 
new theory of the firm, the household, and especially of distribution. It thus 
seems fair to say that Stackelberg’s lifework culminated in the most com- 
prehensive German presentation of microeconomic theory. It appeared at a 
time when many American economists have ceased to believe in the practical 
relevance of microeconomics. 
ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 
Indiana University 


"For, the theory on the governmentally directed competitive economy (gebundener 
Wettbewerb) see Günter Schmélders (ed), Der Wettbewerb als Mittel volkswirtschafilicher 
Leistungssteigerung und Leistungsauslese (Berlin, 1942). 


Grundzuege der Theoretischen Nationaloekonomie. By ALFRED AMONN. 
(Bern: A. Francke. 1948. Pp. 200. 11.00 sw. fr.) 


This concise outline of economic theory by the senior professor of Berne 
University, Switzerland, presents the main principles of modern value and 
price theory. In his previous books, the author distinguished between pure 
economic theory and “the more practically oriented” theory of welfare 
economics. The former deals with the principles of the individualistically 
organized exchange economy; the latter considers the aims and means of 
economic welfare and is thus the necessary link between pure theory and 
economic policy. 

The slender volume is limited to pure theory, in which case the author is 
more indebted to Pareto (price interdependence) than to Hicks and other 
contemporary writers. The book considers five problems, It begins with the 
general theory of prices; deals in detail with prices under conditions of joint 
as well as composite demand and supply; presents the theory of distribution; 
discusses the relationship between money and prices (quantity theory); gives 
finally the theory of international values and rates of exchange. The inten- 
tion is to write an introduction into theory for beginners. Yet the exceptionally 
long sentences, and often involved sentence structure, will complicate the 
reading of this book by candidates for degrees in this country. 

The author rejects the marginal productivity theory and claims to have 
come across a new theory of distribution. He emphasizes the interaction of 
productive factors in the process of production. This induces him to speak 
of capital products or labor products, according to which factor was primarily 
responsible for the creation of a series of goods. In an equilibrium situation 
there must not only be full correspondence between the prices of the produc- 
tive factors and their respective products but also, it seems, between the 
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various quantities of productive factors and their respective products. The 
“new theory” is called the necessary price differentiation between productive 
factors and products (Produkt preisdifferenziertheit) . i 

According to the author, this new theory differs in two respects from the 
traditional theory of marginal productivity. Although the supply price of 
productive factors is normally determined by their respective marginal 
costs, it would be incorrect to say that the value of the various factors was 
“determined” by their respective marginal productivities. The value of the 
marginal product is just one of the variables that influences output and 
substitution decisions. Equally important is the extent of production as well 
as the price ratios between factors and final products. The marginal pro- 
ductivity theory is thus said to engage in circular reasoning and can thus 
not explain satisfactorily the functional distribution of income. Moreover, 
the demand price for a productive factor is based upon a joint demand for 
various factors used simultaneously. This problem of substitutability of 
factors, the author implies, cannot be handled adequately by the traditional 
theory. 

Careful reading of the chapters on rent, interest, and wages reveals 
essentially the “real approach” of the traditional marginal productivity 
theory. Emphasis upon the necessary correspondence between factor and 
product prices, upon the variable proportions of factors, or upon total 
demand and supply, does not induce the author to employ either the 
“isoquant” or the “aggregate” or any other mode of analysis. Instead, the 
prices of the various factors are discussed without stating strictly the usual 
limiting assumptions. This enables the author to consider such problems as 
negative rent, irregular shape of the supply curve of labor, or the missing 
inverse relationship between supply of capital and interest. The impact of 
these and other problems upon the tendency towards a general equilibrium 
is not studied. Deviations from the equilibrium position merely lead to fric- 
tional profits which are transitional in nature. In consequence, the new theory 
brings essentially the traditional theory of marginal productivity stated in a 
somewhat less familiar form. 

An appendix of eighteen pages evaluating critically the last book of Stackel- 
berg merits the attention of theoretical economists. 

ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 

Indiana University 


Economic History; National Economies 


Austria from Habsburg to Hitler. By Cartes A. Guiicx, (Berkeley and ` 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1948. Two vols. Pp. xxiii, 
1906. $20.00.) 


Professor Gulick’s study is essentially an account of the policies and- 
achievements of Austrian Social Democracy between the two world wars, 
dand a detailed history of the events that led to the movement’s violent sup- 
pression. This story has been told elsewhere, but what distinguishes Austria 
from Habsburg to Hitler is its encyclopedic character. Professor Gulick, who 
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spent thirteen years at his task, has combed the relevant literature with micro- 
scopic care, and adduced an incredible amount of data in support of his 
conclusions, which are stated vigorously throughout. The author makes no 
concessions to those whom he considers responsible for the suspension and 
termination of democratic government in Austria, and some notion of the 
book’s flavor may be gleaned from his prefatory remark that “I have no 
patience with the intellectual contortionist who apparently thinks he is ‘un- 
scientific’ unless he tries to get a part of each foot on each side of every 
question that is faintly controversial.” Professor Gulick has followed his own 
precepts by planting both feet firmly on the side of social democracy. 

` The theme of the story is the struggle waged within the rump republic 
of Austria, a state of doubtful economic viability and with the added handi- 
cap of a political and cultural schism between the industrial workers and the 
peasants, between a socialist party that professed Marxism but practiced 
democracy, and a clerical party that professed democracy but betrayed it 
in the end. The author tends to personify the conflict, and presents it in terms 
of the policies advocated by the leading protagonists: Otto Bauer, the bril- 
liant scholar who attained undisputed leadership of the Social Democratic 
Party, and Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, the Christian Social chancellor of Austria 
whom Professor Gulick regards as the evil genius of the republic, a master 
political strategist but a “profoundly undemocratic man.” The climax came 
in 1927, when spontaneous riots and their suppression by the government 
revealed weaknesses in the socialist position that had not been appreciated 
either by the socialists themselves or by their opponents. Thereafter, the in- 
cursions of fascism became bolder, while the socialists were increasingly on 
the defensive, the process ending in the tragic events of February, 1934 and 
the forcible dissolution of the Social Democratic Party. 

The author maintains that fascism was brought to Austria not by the 
Germans but “by a combination of indigenous Fascists with Roman Catholic 
political leaders who either betrayed their one-time political principles, or 
who never had any to betray.” These are strong charges indeed, and ad- 
herents of the old Christian Social Party are likely to take exception to them. 
It may be that Professor Gulick has occasionally gone too far in his criticism, 
and that he does not stress sufficiently the fact that the Christian Social 
Party included within its ranks, and among its leadership, many good demo- 
crats. Nevertheless, the evidence he adduces against the principal leaders of 
the Catholic party, Seipel, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, drawn mainly from 
their own public utterances and writings, is very damaging, and it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that all three were totalitarian in thought and in 
deed. 

While Austria from Habsburg to Hitler is forbidding in bulk at first sight, 
the second volume, devoted almost entirely to a detailed account of the 
development and triumph of Austrian fascism, is of interest primarily to 
the specialist in central European history, and may be skipped over rapidly 
by the economist. An exception is Chapter XX VII, in which Professor Gulick 
contrasts the doctrines and the practices of Austro-Marxism, and comes to 
the conclusion that while the Austrian socialists thought of themselves, and 
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were generally regarded, as being to the left of the mainstream of European 
social democracy, they acted as reformists. A gradual, almost imperceptible 
trend to the right resulted from the day-to-day realities involved in adminis- 
tering the municipality of Vienna and participating in parliamentary life. 

Professor Gulick might have made clearer a matter of which he indicated 
his awareness,” the fact that while the Marxist ideology provided the labor 
movement with a unifying force, it was by no means an unmitigated blessing. 
The legacy of decades of Marxian indoctrination still remains to plague 
continental socialism in its struggle for survival against communism. 

It is the material in Volume I, however, upon which the interest of the 
economist will center. After what amounts to a good-sized tome on the 
origins of Austrian socialism, and on the turbulent events accompanying 
the formation of the Austrian republic, during which the socialists fought ` 
a tactically brilliant campaign to limit excessive political radicalism among 
the workers, Professor Gulick turns to the impressive practical achievements 
of the socialists in their stronghold of Vienna. 

Several of the ensuing chapters are actually monographs that can be 
read with profit divorced from the remainder of the book. Chapter X com- 
prises an 80-page history of Austrian social legislation, providing a useful 
- summary of this experience. Chapter XII deals with the cooperative move- 
ment, which was important to the socialists politically as well as economically. 
Socialist reform of the Viennese tax system, resulting in a substantial shift 
of the burden of taxation from the workers to propertied groups, is discussed 
in Chapter XIII, where Professor Gulick considers and refutes the charges 
that the new system stifled private building construction, created unemploy- 
ment in the luxury trades, and prevented private capital formation. 

Policies in the field of taxation rendered feasible the famous public housing 
projects of Vienna, an elaborate system of social welfare, and ambitious edu- 
cational and cultural programs. The chapters covering some of these subjects 
suffer from prolixity; for example, much of the material on the socialist 
youth organizations, on education, and on cultural work could have been 
compressed greatly without impairing the value of the book. One feels that 
Professor Gulick’s admiration for the impressive apparatus of the socialist 
party occasionally led him to overstate the novelty and significance of its 
achievements. 

Despite the fact that the essential core of his study is the labor movement, 
Professor Gulick devotes only a single chapter to the history and practices 
of the trade unions. The reader will search in vain for adequate discussions 
of collective bargaining procedures, collective agreements, working rules, 
and other union policies which are everywhere the vital concern of the 
trade unionist. 


"D may be of interest to note that I have reached the same conclusion regarding the 
Norwegian Labor Party, which was ES paired with Austrian social democracy in the 
European political spectrum. 


"Ee, p. 439: “The orthodox Marxian or Englesian attitude formed a handicap which 
had to be overcome before the party could put its full weight into the constructive housing 
schemes of the city council of Vienna.” 
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. The neglect of this phase of Austrian labor history may possibly be 
ascribed to the author’s oft-repeated view that Austrian trade unionism “was 
predominantly political throughout its history.” He devotes a portion of his 
trade union chapter to a critique of Perlman’s view that “manual groups... 
have had their economic attitudes basically determined by a consciousness 
of scarcity of opportunity,” whereas middle-class intellectuals are absorbed 
in philosophical abstractions, leading to “a mutual divergence in labor ideology 
between the ‘mentality’ of the trade unions and the ‘mentality’ of the intel- 
lectuals.” On the contrary, asserts Gulick, there was no real difference in out- 
look between the two branches of the Austrian labor movement. The trade 
unions, far from evincing any desire to limit themselves to the narrow eco- 
nomic horizons envisioned by Perlman, “came to regard parliamentary ac- 
tivities as the fulcrum of labor policy,” and “were increasingly regarded as 
the economic arm-of an essentially political movement.” 

There was much in the peculiar circumstances of Austria that justifies 
Professor Gulick’s approach. For example, while in 1920 the Social Demo- 
cratic Party had 335,000 members against 900,000 for the “free” non- 
Catholic trade nions, by 1930 party membership had reached 698,000, 
while trade union membership fell to 655,000. Thus party membership actually 
came to exceed trade union membership, a situation that is probably unique 
in the annals of western socialism. It may be that the precarious economy 
of Austria precluded substantial economic gains through the traditional 
methods of trade unionism, and that the Viennese workers came to regard 
“the municipal apartments, the health and recreational services, and the 
reformed schools of the Socialist administration” as the chief source of in- 
creased real income. 

Nevertheless, there were trade unions, and they were not entirely absorbed 
with politics. Some of the things that Professor Gulick himself comments 
upon indicate that the Perlman thesis, perhaps overstated as a general theory, 
does contain an important element of truth in its emphasis upon job 
consciousness. For example, the repeated and largely unsuccessful attempts 
to reorganize the Austrian federation of labor along industrial lines (pp. 
272-90), attest to the continued strength of craft separatism, in the face of 
the class consciousness preached by the socialists. The author seems to 
think that the apparent trade union interest in the problem of structure 
was not fundamental, for he remarks that “when the primate of the party 
was established, the trade-union wing, as modern psychology would style it, 
almost ‘fled’ into reorganization.” Moreover, he appears to attribute the 
conflicts over industrial unionism, as well as the persistence of jurisdictional 
disputes, to “oligarchic tendencies [which] unavoidably arise even within 
the framework of the most democratic institutions.” Yet at another point 
he records these interesting facts about the 1919 congress of the Federation: . 
“Between the last (1913) and the present (1919) congress lay the fateful 
period of war and revolution; nevertheless, the report of the Kommission on 
these meaningful years was almost neglected. But when the congress turned 
to the question of reorganization no less than 44 individuals asked for per- 
mission to speak, and before the debate was closed 26 had expressed their 
views on industrial unionism.” 
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Another illustration of differences in outlook between the party’ and 
the trade unions is afforded by the crucial issue of coalition. After leaving 
the government in 1920, the socialists were continually weighing the desira- 
bility of returning. By re-entering into a coalition with the Christian Social 
Party, they might have obtained several cabinet posts, and perhaps have 
averted the transformation of the army and the police, which had been 
radicalized after the first world war, into instruments that could be used 
against them. On the other hand, they would have had to share responsibility 
for some unpalatable economic and political decisions that were inevitable 
under the circumstances. 

The socialists were, as Professor Gulick shows, on the horns of an almost 


insoluble dilemma. To remain in the government after 1920 might have. 


strengthened the communists and impaired the unity of the labor movement. 
On the other hand, there were not a few within the party who agreed with 
Karl Renner that “the July [1927] occurrences were a consequence of the 
steady refusal to join a coalition government in past years. Only thus had 
it been possible for the opponents to transform police and army into willing 
tools of their policy and to arm the Heimwehr.” 

The trade union leadership appears to have shared Renner’s views. Gulick 
quotes a revealing statement by a prominent trade unionist which perhaps 
epitomizes the divergent views of the political and economic branches of the 
labor movement: “We trade union men feel it on our hides that it is not 
a matter of indifference for the proletariat whether it is our highly respected 
comrade Hanusch who sits in the ministry of social administration, or a 
Pauer or even a Schmitz.” (The latter two were non-socialist politicians, 
while Hanusch was a leading trade unionist.) 

No one is likely to agree in every essential with the analysis and interpre- 
tations in Austria from Habsburg to Hitler. Nevertheless, reading this case 
study of democratic socialism in action affords an exciting intellectual 
adventure. It is far more than the history of the labor movement in a small 


country, for many of the problems treated are relevant today in all of western . 


Europe: the constant threat of communism on the left, the dangers and 
advantages of coalition with center groups, the relationships between party 
and trade unions, the quest for an ideology suited to present realities. I hope 
that Professor Gulick’s important work will receive the wide attention 
that it merits. 
WALTER GALENSON 
Harvard University 


The Brazilian Economy. By Henry WILLIAM Spiscer. (Philadelphia: 
Blakiston Co. 1949, Pp. xv, 238. $4.50.) 


This is a very valuable contribution to the growing literature on the eco- 
nomic problems of the other American republics. It is only in the last few 
years that any number of American scholars have turned their attention to 
the nations to the South and problems which they have to face. The works 
of Wyeth and Hughlett on the industrialization of Latin American were 
among the first studies of this kind, while the work of Ellsworth on Chile 
was one of the first attempts to tackle the problems facing one particular 
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country. The present work by Dr. Spiegel, who is an associate professor of 
economics at the Catholic University oi America, is a welcome sa a to 
this field. : 
_ Some of the difficulties of those gi attempt to deal with the economic 
problems of the Latin American region are evidenced in Dr. Spiegel’s work. 
With regard to most subjects with which the author deals, the statistical 
material is very sketchy. Dr. Spiegel does a valuable job in trying to assess 
- the value of the available data, and to use them to get a general picture of 
the economy of the nation. However, as he indicates, about the only area in 
which statistical material is at all adequate is that of foreign trade. Because 
of the importance of taxes on imports and exports as a source of revenue for 
the government of Brazil, it has for many years kept quite accurate figures 
in this field. 

In such fields as population, labor, agricultural production, national income, 
and cost of living, the material available fur the economics student varies from 
not so good to nothing at all. And what is true of Brazil is true to a greater 
or lesser degree of most of the other Latin American nations. Perhaps 
Argentina, Chile and one or two other countries would rate a hit hetter in 
the qualily of economic data available, but for the most part the Latin 
Americans have not been particularly interested in the collection and correla- 
tion of economic statistics. 

Dr. Spiegel’s book is notable for reasons other than the fact that it is a 
pioneer in the field. It is notable because it attempts to apply the national 
income approach to a comparatively “backward” nation. Indeed, he starts 
out, his study with a chapter on the a Una) Income, indicating the distribu- 
tion of income payments to various elements in the community, and discussing 
the problems of savings and investment in a country in which the great 
majority of the people have very small incomes. 

The author then goes on to deal with what is perhaps the outstanding 
characteristic of the Brazilian economy, the fact that for more than one 
- hundred years the country has been experiencing a virtually uninterrupted 
inflation. Dr. Spiegel concludes that this inflationary spiral was brought 
about in large part by the very large volume of exports, which resulted in 
the release in Brazil of a large quantity of money for which there was com- 
paratively little offset in domestic production. At the same time, he notes 
that until the first World War, at least, these very large exports merely served 
to pay for the equally large imports of capital. 

This long-range Brazilian inflation has generally been accompanied, accord- 
ing to Dr. Spiegel, by budget deficits and currency depreciation in addition 
to the export surpluses and inflow of capital which we have already noted. 
Since 1942, however, the trend towards currency depreciation has been halted, 
- though prices have gone up even more rapidly than before. This is in large 
part due to the fact that exports are influenced more by the lack of domestic 
mass purchasing power than by the requirements of the balance of payments. 

Dr. Spiegel feels that the fundamental necessity in Brazil is to increase 
the productivity of its agriculture and industry. This has been held back 
heretofore by the cheapness of labor. The author maintains ‘that Brazilian 
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labor is still cheaper than that of the United States and other industrial 
nations, even when the very much lower productivity of the Brazilian worker 
is considered. He notes, however, that the power of the workers’ organizations 
is growing and that labor costs are therefore rising, and he believes that sooner 
or later that tendency will make it necessary for Brazilian: employers to 
introduce more machines and more efficient machines than have hitherto 
characterized Brazilian industry. He notes that in the textile industry this 
tendency is apparently already under way. 

 Industrialization is the principal method upon which Brazil must rely 
in the years just ahead, according to Dr. Spiegel. He discusses at some 
length the problems involved in industrialization, such as a small market, 
difficult transportation, scanty capital resources. In this connection, one 
misses a more adequate discussion of some of the labor problems facing the 
new manufacturing industries. He feels that much of the capital for the 
development of industry in Brazil must come from abroad. He notes that 
there was a strong emphasis on economic nationalism between the two wars, 
but that since World War Two restrictions on foreign capital have tended to 
be relaxed. He believes, however, that, though the Brazilians will tend to 
welcome foreign capital, particularly in manufacturing enterprises, it will 
have to come to Brazil on more equitable terms than were customary in the 
earlier era. . 

Dr. Spiegel also believes, on the basis of the evidence which he presents, 
that the Brazilian government will itself play a large part in this industrializa- 
tion process. Not only will it extend the customary kinds of aid to infant 
industries—tariffs, tax reductions, subsidies—but the government itself will 
establish or help to establish many of these industries. He notes five suru 
heavy industrial enterprises in which the government has been the prime 
mover during the last decade, and feels that this trend will continue. This, 
as Dr. Spiegel points out, is quite consistent with the tradition of economic 
behavoir in Brazil, where the ideas of laissez faire never had more than 
fleeting popularity. _ 

In addition to these problems directly concerned with the growth of 
manufacturing, Dr. Spiegel devotes his attention to the agriculture and 
transportation of the country, noting the difficulties of the latter, and noting 
the changing nature of the former—the decline of the old staple crops of 
coffee, cotton and sugar, and the growing tendency towards diversification of 
agricultural production. He feels that the trend during the next generation 
will be towards ‘more emphasis on food crops for consumption within Brazil, 
and less emphasis on the great export crops. 

This volume is a trail blazer in its field. It is a very readable and very 
useful work not only for those particularly interested in Latin American 
affairs, but for anyone who is interested in the basic problem of the develop- 
ment of “backward” countries. And, if President Truman’s inaugural address 
is any indication, this is a problem in which Americans will become in- 
creasingly interested. 

ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 

Rutgers University 
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Studies in the Development of Capitalism. By Maurice Doss. Rev. ed. 
(New York: International Publishers. 1948. Pp. ix, 396. $3.50.) 


Maurice Dobb, lecturer in economics at the University of Cambridge, is 
best known for his studies of Soviet economy and his criticism in avowedly 
Marxian terms of current economic theory. In turning to economic history, 
he steps out of his customary role and addresses a subject in which he is not 
a specialist and for which he relies upon the findings of the more prominent 
workers in the vineyard. In his endeavor he retains his refreshingly frank 
Marxian position and views history from that particular vantage point. 

Being, apparently, a fearless intellectual, Professor Dobb attacks at once 
one of the most bothersome points of his subject—the term capitalism. He 
will have none of Sombart’s vagueness, which regards the institution as a 
Zeitgeist, or of the German historical school’s attempt to identify capitalism 
with money economy, He lines np with Marx in the belicf that what distin- 
guishes capitalism most particularly and sets the period of capitalism off 
most distinctly from other periods of history is that under it workers were 
deprived of the means of production, that these means were owned by in- 
vestors, and that workers were lhereby exploited by their employers. Basic 
to this cntire presentation is the labor theory of value. 

This fundamental proposition conditions the things Dobb looks for in 
the development of capitalism. How, when, and why did workers lose the 
“ means of production; how, when, and why was ownership acquired by an 
employing class; how has the employing class used its economic and political 
power to maximize benefits to itself; and what have been the recent trends 
within the institution which may be projected into the future? 

These concerns have led Dobb to throw overboard such categories as 
“merchant capitalism” and the Sombartian stages in capitalism. He adopts 
stages which are determined by the growth of the dispossessed, industrial 
proletariat. In his view the crucial turning points in England were the end ` 
of the “sixteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth when capital 
began to penetrate production on a considerable scale” (p. 18) and in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries with the industrial revolution. 
The Bourgeois got control of the means of production not primarily by 
accumulating capital out of income, but by taking advantage of shifting 
price differentials between types of property. 

The ownership-of-the-means-of-production class has used its economic 
position to get political power and has sought legislation to give it monopo- 
listic positions and control over labor. Mercantilism, for example, is regarded 
as a system of “state-regulated exploitation through trade. . . .” “State 
intervention tended to grow in countries of Western Europe in the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth century, which was a period of almost labor scarcity, and 
again in the seventeenth century, which was in France, for example, the age 
of Sully, Laffemas, and Colbert; whereas the nineteenth century, a period of 
abundant labor reserve and rapid increase in population, witnessed the 
greatest triumphs of laissez faire.” By the twentieth century, capitalism had 
reached a point where there was a “chronic fear of increase of products and 
productive capacity,” “an arresting of technical development,” and a threat 
of a collapse of the entire capitalist system. 
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Dobb has a neatly organized account, but he has imposed great limitations 
on it through his emphasis upon the labor theory of value. Surplus value un- 
doubtedly arises from various factors of production and not from labor alone, 
at least, the historical record indicates that this is so. Hence capitalism as an 
institution has many facets which Dobb has largely ignored. Furthermore, he 
gives away a part of his case regarding labor theory of value as the distinct 
aspect of capitalism by stating that under feudalism, that is, before capitalism, 
the wealth of the lords resulted from surplus labor of serfs. Finally, what 
freshness and light there may be in the book are obscured by a wordy and 
turgid text. . 

| SHEPHARD D CLOUGH 

Columbia University 2 


Russia in Flux. By Sır Joun Maynar. Edited and abridged by S. Haden 
Guest. (New York: Macmillan. 1948. Pp. xviii, 564. $6.50.) 


The late Sir John Maynard wrote about Russia with an unusual perspective 
gained from a long career in another backward country, India, and with an 
authority derived from several visits (including one as early as 1895-96), as 
well as from independent study. This volume combines in abridged form two 
collections of essays previously published in England: Russia in Flux before 
October (London, 1941), and The Russian Peasant: and Other Studies (Lon- 
don, 1942). Running over virtually the whole range of Russian and Soviet 
life and history, the essays inevitably are rather uneven in quality. Unques- 
tionably, however, some are first-rate contributions and the viewpoints ex- 
pressed are interesting throughout. No student of Russia will wish to pass this 
work by. l 

Among the different essays, numbering twenty-seven in all, four discuss 
the currents of political, social and religious thought in Russia in the three- 
quarters of a century before the Revolution. These are probably among the 
most valuable in the volume. Maynard apparently did a prodigious amount 
of reading in Russian sources, and he manages to present in a brief space what 
seems to be a most comprehensive catalogue of the main intellectual figures 
and their thought, including, to mention only a few, the slavophile Khomi- 
akov, the westernizer Chernyshevsky, Bakunin, the populist Mihkhailovsky, 
Tolstoy, Plekhanov, Struve and, of course, Lenin. The discussion is mono- 
graphic in character and does not seem to focus on any particular thesis. 

All of six essays deal with agriculture, including particularly Tsarist peas- 
ant living conditions, the organization-of the Mir (which it is not generally 
realized’ was still, on the eve of collectivization; the dominant factor in 
Russian agricultural organization) ; the twists and turns in Soviet agricultural 
policy since the Revolution; the collectivization drive and the organization of 
the collective farm. These materials will be of interest both for the information 
assembled, though little seems distinctly new, and the interpretative com- 
ments, which are always challenging. While Maynard may tend to under- 
state the initial peasant opposition to collectivization (p. 267), and at the 
Same time overstate the mass support that has since been won for the new 
form of. agricultural organization (Chap. XX), he is probably right in 
pointing to the war experience as indicating rank-and-file peasant loyalty 
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to the regime. In the light of the unrest during the collectivization drive 
many foreign observers were led to believe that the Soviet government 
might not be able to count on the peasantry in a national emergency. On 
the basis of his own travels in the Ukraine and North Caucasus in 1932-33, 
Maynard questions that there was anything like the severe famine there, lead- 
ing to millions of deaths, such-as many commentators reported at the time 
(pp. 249-50). 

The materials on the evolution of Soviet agricultural policy should be read 
in conjunction with an all too brief essay on the controversies within the 
party in the ’twenties. Agricultural policy was one of the principal issues in 
these debates, and Maynard presents a very summary survey of the views 
held by different groups in the party on this and other questions, including 
industrialization, the status of the trade unions, foreign policy and so on. 
As Maynard suggests, the ideological differences between Trotsky and Stalin 
probably were not nearly as clear-cut as is often imagined. Certainly on eco- 
nomic questions, particularly agricultural organization and industrialization, 
Stalin at the close of the debates was at least as far to the left as Trotsky ever 
had been. 

Unfortunately for the readers of this journal, the brief discussion of Sovict 
planning is altogether superficial, and will be of little interest to those familiar 
with any of the standard works on Soviet economics. It should be noted that, 
contrary to what is said (p. 341), the Soviet government was definitely 
interested in financing the first and subsequent five-year plans partly from 
foreign borrowing. Also, in view of the Labor Reserve School Act of Octo- 
Ler, 1940, to which reference is made, and certain other labor control meas- 
ures instituted in the same year which are not discussed (see the reviewer’s 
Structure of Soviet Wages, Cambridge, 1944, Appendix F), many probably 
will not share Maynard’s opinion that “At all events the USSR is free from 
unemployment, and the choice of occupations is freer than in a country where 
young people must take the first job that offers, or else risk finding none” 
(p. 336). Except for a brief comment, no attempt is made by the author to 
grapple. with the question of penal labor. 

The balance of the essays, which space forbids us to comment on in any 
detail, includes several studies of a general historical character centering main- 
ly on the three revolutions and the civil war; some studies on Soviet political 
Institutions, which seem controversial at numerous points, particularly the 
purges; several essays on nationalities and religion; a summary appraisal of 
the living and working conditions of urban labor; a summary appraisal of 
recent currents in Soviet ideology, including the rôle of patriotism, attitudes 
toward the family, etc.; and a final and very provocative essay attempting to 
evaluate the Soviet system in terms of the opportunities provided for person- 
ality development. 

At various points in his essays Maynard. voices several familiar themes: 
the mass of Russians are little affected by or concerned with the vagaries of 
the police system, are mainly interested-in security and economic and social 
leveling, and are probably not yet ripe for political freedom. These are, of 
course, all matters of opinion. Interestingly, the even more backward country 
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where Maynard spent his career seems now to be building its political system 
Op quite different premises. 

Unfortunately, these essays are much too loose-knit and their coverage too 
uneven to constitute anything like a systematic survey, suitable for text- 
book use. For specialists, their value is impaired by the lack of documentation. 
The general reader, however, will find this an unusually thoughtful and pro- 
vocative book. 

ABRAM BERGSON 
Columbia University 


Money, Banking and Credit in Mediaeval Bruges. By RAYMOND DE ROOVER. 
(Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America. 1948. Pp. xvii, 420. 
$8.75.) 


Drawing upon a long list of monographs and published documents and 
interspersing fresh data from Belgian and Italian archives, Professor de 
Roover has produced a noteworthy synthesis of financial history in an area. 
where capitalistic institutions were relatively mature in the fourteenth century. 
Some important generalizations hold for the rest of Flanders as well as for 
Bruges; and, since many of the city’s bankers were Italians, the study also 
bears on Italian history and parallels in part the author’s The Medici 
Bank. 

Following the Belgian historian Bigwood, de Roover finds that banking 
embraced three distinct groups: (1) the merchant-bankers, principally 
Italians, who specialized in foreign exchange; (2) the lombards, whose chief 
business was pawnbroking; and (3) the money-changers, mainly Flemish, 
whose operations evolved from “petty exchange” into deposit banking. Before 
the end of the mediaeval period Antwerp “inherited the position of Bruges 
as the financial metropolis of northwestern Europe,” but by the turn of the 
seventeenth century Amsterdam outranked Antwerp. Definite links are 
established between mediaeval practices and banking in Amsterdam: the 
public bank. of Amsterdam, founded in 1609, “performed the same functions 
as the Bruges. money-changers and should be considered as their direct 
descendant.” 

The three classes of bankers did not form “hermetically sealed” groups, 
but it is significant that specialization was favored both by the business com- 
munity and by legislation. (Thus, the money-changers were not allowed, 
and apparently did not want, to compete with the lombards.) Though 
realty doubtless formed the main type of wealth, no special market or insti- 
tution catered to real-estate financing. Indeed, this aspect of credit is dismissed 
in a sentence: “Real estate owners could obtain credit more cheaply from 
institutions and private investors, interested in a steady flow of income, 
than from professional lenders.” Public finance is similarly limited to casual 
statements: “Loans to public authorities . . . occasionally found favor with 
the lombards”; while the money-changers advanced funds to the city govern- 
ment “only in great emergencies.” Lacking portfolios of mortgages and 
government securities, the money-changers made direct investments in com- 
merce, particularly in the cloth trade; but even this was forbidden in 1477. 
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Money, Banking and Credit examines elaborately the problems of currency 
and short-term credit instruments and institutions; it Answers few questions 
concerning long-term debt, either public or private, and the processes of 
capital accumulation. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters de Roover reviews and expands his 
previous expositions of the mechanism of mediaeval exchange. Despite 
meticulous efforts to dispel false ideas of the subject, the discussion retains 
several puzzling statements. All important money markets were interrelated 
and arbitrage was practiced; monetary debasement as well as interest rates 
affected exchange rates; yet the “equilibrium of the money market required 
that the rate of exchange be always higher in that one of the two places 
which gave its currency to the other. . . . This rule is of general validity, 
and there are no exceptions” (p. 62). Is this an ohscure way of saying that in 
a given market there was always a spread between (the buying rate and the 
selling rate of a foreign currency? One hesitates to challenge an author who 
is sure that “on all these points [relative to foreign exchange] the demonstra- 
tion given in this study is complete and decisive” (p. 353). 

There are other points ou whith scholarly caution yields to undue specula- 
tion and assertiveness. A re-examination of the “widely current theory” that 
debasement “is explained by the dwindling supply of precious metals in 
Western Europe” leads to the conclusion that “temporary difficulties” (e.g., 
adverse payments balances, work stoppage at the mints) were more important 
than any long-run factors tending to depress the price level. Although the 
evidence concerning the effects of monctary policy on the price level is 
“admittedly starce,” the author does not hesitate to affirm that Flemish prices 
“rose sharply during the fourteenth century and more slowly during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century.” Subsequently, it appears that “for the 
fourteenth century there are no price series or index numbers available, but . 
other documents give a fairly good idea of what was going on.” On the other 
hand, “it would be dangerous to make any generalizations” in the absence of 
price statistics; but “their importance should not be overrated.” ` 

In conclusion, the author admits his inability to answer one important 
question: Were there business cycles in the Middle Ages? But seasonal 
fluctuations in the money market were commonly recognized by the bankers 
of Bruges; and, “if there are seasonal fluctuations, the existence of larger 
waves; that is, of cyclical fluctuations may be presumed and cannot be 
rejected a priori.” 
; ROBERT S. SMITH 
Duke University 


Trois Essais sur Histoire et Culture, By CHartes Moraze. (Paris: Librarie 
Armand Colin. 1948. Pp. 62. 90 fr.) 

These three essays, by M. Morazé, lecturer in economic history at the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne and one of the editors of Annales; 
are of importance for their emphasis on a return of man to a position of 
central significance in historical and economic study. In a brief foreword, 
the veteran Lucien Febvre compliments Morazé because, though in no sense 
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a pupil of his, the younger man has strengthened his hand in his lifetime plea 
for a geohistory, a history not stultified by the worship of mere fact. 

Entitled respectively “From Facts to Man,” “From Number to Man,” and 
“Order and Method,” these essays study the subordination of fact to space 
and time in human history, the inevitable intervention of man into his own 
statistical determinism, and the need for a restoration of philosophy in the 
history of culture. 

Taking a single fact—-the appearance of Jules Ferry at the head of the 
French government—Morazé demonstrates how far a fact is from being an 
absolute, and how it is linked with apparently remote elements in geography, 
time, and cultural history. History thus becomes psychological, “the life of 
Man.” 

In his discussion of number, Morazé traces the rise of statistical determinism 
in the 19th century, and then the inconsistent effort of man to level off the 
curves of his own dialectic of inevitable numbers. Thus in “Order and 
Method,” Morazé arrives at a challenge to the effort to find a universal 
history of humankind on a parallel with the natural sciences; and he calls for 
a reversal of the present hierarchy of specialists toward that “infinitely more 
difficult and rarer” acquisition of “broad intelligence and encyclopedic read- 
ing” which alone can restore perspective in the history of man and man’s 
culture. 

Witson O. CLOUGH 

University of Wyoming 


Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


The American Economy. By SuMNER H. SLICHTER. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1948. Pp. vii, 214, ix. $2.75.) 

This book is an analysis of the American economy—its problems and 
prospects—as seen by a celebrated economist. Professor Slichter first sets out 
to examine the basic characteristics of the economy. He next explores four of 
the principal problems of the economy, and finally gives an appraisal of its 
strong points and weaknesses. By way of introduction he states that the 
American economy is the most productive in the world (with six per cent of 
the world’s population and an even smaller percentage of the world’s labor 
force, the United States produces over one-third of the world’s goods). He 
believes that the great strength of this extraordinary economy is little ap- 
preciated by the people of the United States, and even less so by the people 
of other countries. The economy has great problems, and its institutions are 
under attack. 

Professor Slichter writes: 


The economy itself is undergoing a basic transformation. About fifteen 
years ago power began to shift rapidly from business men and the self- 
employed to employees, who are by far the most numerous group in the 
community. This shift of power is still in its early stages, but is going on 
rapidly. The prospects of the economy are much in dispute. Many people 
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believe that it has become “mature” and that it is rapidly losing the capacity 
to grow. Other people think that the shift of power from employer to em- 
ployees will undermine the spirit of enterprise and hinder the growth of 
industry—that no laboristic economy can be as progressive as a capitalistic 
one. Still other persons are impressed with the fact that industrial research 
is growing by leaps and bounds, and that the industrial revolution appears 
still to be in the early stages of its development. They count on rapid techno- 
logical change to keep the economy dynamic. 


Once these issues are set forth as the subject matter of the book, Professor 
Slichter outlines what he believes to be five principal characteristics of the 
American economy: (1) The economy is predominantly one of private enter- 
prise; (Z) it is a laboristic economy; (3) it is highly competitive; (4) it is 
- highly dynamic; (5) the economy is highly self-sufficient. 

While each of these propositions is qualified and documented, one cannot 
let them all pass hy without some challenye. Certainly one cannot accuse 
Professor Slichter of being a conformist; he has persistently stuck by his guns 
in defending his wartime position that the vast blacklog of savings and 
deferred demands would maintain full employment during the postwar years, 
while many economists predicted millions of unemployed. Similarly, he is in 
the minority here regarding his position on competition. Most economists . 
would probably agrec that the economy has too little of the compctition 
necessary to provide the most effective balance wheel for allocating resources 
into the most productive channels. ‘While emphasizing that the American 
economy is highly competitive, Professor Slichter tends to give inadequate 
recognition to the significance of the rapid growth of corporate concentra- 
tion of industry under investigation by the Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department and the Federal Trade Commission. Relevant also to the 
monopoly question are the recent activities and revelations of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. 

It is not difficult to accept, for the most part at least, his thesis about 
the economy, which he implies can be expected to become more “labor- 
istic” over the long run. But this is also to be interpreted as meaning that 
strong farmeristic elements will be important, and merits consideration in 
evaluating any thesis that the economy is largely “laboristic” in nature. 

Professor Slichter lists four problems which he believes stand out above 
all others in importance; some of these he believes are more political than 
economic. They are: (1) The problem of industrial relations; (2) The problem 
of economic stability; (3) The problem of international economic policies of 
the United States; (4) The problem of incentive to expand industrial capacity 
to increase production. 

He emphasizes that the interest which the community ‘takes in labor 
matters will largely determine whether management and trade unions co- 
operate effectively to increase output and to determine working conditions, 
and that it will determine in larger degree the nature of the impact of trade 
unionism upon the scale of values of the country. Thus, it becomes imperative 
that there be developed a generally accepted body of principles as a guide to 
settlements which are equitable and in the general welfare. Professor Slichter 
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believes that these principles must either be accepted by both parties or 
enforced by a national wage and arbitration policy. Several instruments for 
dealing with emergencies should be possessed by the government. He is 
against governmental seizure of plants. He thinks voluntary arbitration would 
be preferable when bargaining disintegrates. If this fails, he favors required 
arbitration. If one party or both reject the recommendations of an impartial 
emergency arbitration board chosen as neutral and competent by representa- 
tives of labor, the President (or the governor) might require both parties 
to try out the board’s recommendations for six months or more. This pro- 
longed “cooling off” period introduces an uncertainty which each party would 
wish to avoid. l 

While Professor Slichter’s discussion of industrial relations is cogent and 
encompasses much admirable analysis, his section on the business cycle 
suffers from over-concentration. By way of stressing the role of savings and 
investment, he gives much attention to the need for tax revisions that would 
encourage more risk taking. Two steps should be taken to correct the present 
income-tax inequities. One is to permit income-tax receivers to pay a tax on 
their average income over a limited period of years; and, second, “. . . permit a 
substantial part of capital losses to be offset against general income in the 
year that capital losses are realized.” 

In his excellent chapter on international economic policy, he explains the 
job of ECA, the chronic shortage of dollar exchange, and the great need of 
the United States to import more goods. 

After examining the pertinent facts Professor Slichter tries to dispel the 
belief that this is a “mature economy,” and concludes that there are power- 
ful forces still making it possible to have great technical progress. He lays the 
responsibility for this progress squarely upon the so-called “new laboristic - 
society” that he believes is emerging. Its great challenge is to open “. . . the 
markets of the United States to the rest of the world and in developing far 
closer economic ties between this country and other countries.” If this is done 
"7... . the standard of living should continue to double every forty years or 
less.” 

While presenting a vigorous and provocative approach to the subject, this 
book is at the same time a thoroughly scholarly piece of work. It deserves to 
be widely read and digested, particularly by all those persons interested in 
maintaining our American institutions. 

CHARLES D, Hyson 

Harvard University 


Individualism and Economic Order. By FRIEDRICH A. HAayvex. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 272. $5.00.) 

The degree of civilization that mankind has yet attained, and any conceiva- 
ble progress therein, has been, and will be, attained by planning. Progress in 
civilization has also been marked by, and is practically synonymous with, 
the release and development of the constructive powers of individuals and 
the suppression of their predatory tendencies. The task of social planning 
is to enable men to take joint constructive action that they cannot take as 
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individuals or private groups, to contract for their mutual benefit on the 
basis of mutual renunciation of antisocial practices, to suppress the socially 
vicious activities of those who will not make any such renunciation, and, 
for the rest, to give rein to the full and free expression of individual per- 
sonality and talent in sole or collective endeavor. 

Nothing, therefore, could be sillier than an attempt at serious contrast 
between planning and no-planning, in either the individual or social sphere, 
unless one is prepared to argue for improvidence, chaos, and the war of 
each against all, as the summum bonum of the human race. This is not the 
real choice that confronts us but rather where, what, and how much cen- 
tralized planning there shall be, and how much individual responsibility. 
Our preference must be between the jungle and the jail, and most of us, I 
conceive, would like things to be about as far away from either of these 
extremes as from the other (unless, nf course, we picture ourselves as Lhe 
wardens of an incarcerated community industriously engaged in ministering 
to our whims). In the jungle there is, of course, no central planning while, 
for the inmates of a well-run jail, all individual planning, especially for 
- escape, is either futile or damnifying to the central plan. 

In Individualism and Economic Order Professor Hayek attacks, rather than 
as in his Road to Serfdom he seemed to me to skirt, the essential question. 
The book is a collection of previously published essays which, in some degree, 
attains the happy result of Simons’ Economic Policy for a Free Society of 
being greatly more impressive as a whole than as a mere sum of the parts. 
The last two essays, however, on “The Ricardo Effect” and “The Evuuuule 
Conditions of Interstate Federalism,” appear to be a vermiform appendix 
with no function, 7 this book, other than to bring it to a size to which the 
publishers might attach a price tag of five dollars and still avoid the blush 
that must otherwise effuse even the hardened faces of their kind. 

The first six essays “Individualism: True and False”; “Economics and 
Knowledge”; “The Facts of the Social Sciences”; “The Use of Knowledge in 
Society”; “The Meaning of Competition’; and “ ‘Free’ Enterprise and 
Competitive Order” are brilliant expositions uf the general themes that, 
under an automatic system (that is, one that relies on the drives of individuals 
seeking their own ends); we build far better than we know, and that any 
sort of detailed central planning must, along with its lack of mobility and 
adjustment to kinetic conditions, inevitably lose the benefits of the immense 
store of dispersed special experience and information of which the social 
“know-how” is composed. 

The three essays on Socialist Calculation (Nos. VII, VIII, and IX) con- 
clusively argue that, in a collectivist regime, there is no possibility of optimum 
allocation of resources on the basis of consumers’ preference, and, to this 
reviewer at any rate, carry the conviction that there is a negligible proba- 
bility that this can be done anyway near as well as in even a far from perfect 
system of free enterprise. It is not so clear, however, that specific (narrow) 
ends may not be reasonably well attained in a collectivist system, provided 
free choice to the individual is a matter of little, if any, concern to the 
directorate. Though this was not the point at issue, one may expect from 
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Hayek’s opponents the charge that he is comparing not ideals with ideals, 
or facts with facts, but the ideal theoretically obtainable through free indi- 
vidual enterprise with an ideal which some collectivists do not hold or with 
the disconcerting facts quite obvious, contumaciously denied, or shame- 
facedly concealed, in existing collectivistic societies. 

The essential defects i in such approximations to free enterprise as the world 
has yet seen lie in the lack of provision of a rational monetary system for 
a pecuniarily motivated “order” and in the consequent waves of involuntary 
unemployment with which all of them have heretofore been afflicted. The 
inclusion, as No. EX, of the essay on “A Commodity Reserve Currency” is 
Hayek’s recognition of these defects and his prescription for their alleviation. 
Hayek’s strong endorsement of this monetary reform should suffice to remove 
all suspicion of him as a reactionary (which he has, of course, never deserved) 
and to separate him from those who seem to believe that nothing new can be 
good as sharply as from those who are unaware that, if history throws a 
most uncertain light on what is good, it can at least suggest that what men in 
the past have always rejected (when, after long experience, they have had 
the chance) is a highly unpromising path for the present and the future. 

FRANK D. GRAHAM 

Princeton University 


Business Fluctuations; Prices 


Measuring Business Cycles. By ARTHUR F. Burns and WESLEY C, MITCHELL: 
(New York: Nat. Bureau of Econ. sec 1946. Pp. xxvii, 560. ‘Tables, 
201. Charts, 77. $5.00.) 


This is the second volume in the series entitled “Studies in Business 
Cycles,’ Impressive in scope and executed with painstaking care, the work 
presents a detailed, technical analysis of a method for studying the cyclical 
behavior of individual series. To those who place their credence in aggregative 
data or in composite indices of economic activity, the approach undertaken 
by Burns and Mitchell may appear complicated and time-consuming. But 
since our usual aggregative data have not, to date, adequately served either to 
support or to refute numerous hypotheses of economic theory, an atomistic 
analysis of business activities is likewise essential. As a preliminary to forth- 
coming monographs and to a third summary volume, the present work dis- 
cusses numerous statistical tools and subjects several important causation 
hypotheses to valuable tests of significance. 

From a detailed analysis of 1277 individual series in the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, and France? and a partial analysis of many more, 


*The first was Business Cycles: The Problem and Its Setting, by Wesley C. Mitchell, 
which the National Bureau of Economic Research published in 1927. Mitchell’s earlier 
work, the pioneer and monumental quarto volume, Business Cycles, was published by the 
University of California, in 1913. 


"Of this total, 76 per cent relate to the United States, 11 per cent to Great Britain, 
7 per cent to Germany, and 6 per cent to France; the series cover production, transporta- 
tion, employment, prices, inventories, sales, and monetary circulation. 
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the authors arrive at the following definition: “. . . a business cycle consists 
of expansions occurring at about the same time in many economic activities, 
followed by similarly general recessions, contractions, and revivals which 
merge into the expansion phase of the next cycle; this sequence of changes is 
recurrent but not periodic; in duration business cycles vary from more than 
“one year to ten or twelve years; they are not divisible into shorter cycles of 
similar character with amplitudes approximating their own” (p. 3). 

To determine the chronology of turning points in general business activity, 
the authors date the alternate peaks and troughs of seasonally adjusted, 
specific cycles occurring in each of the individual series included in the 
study, following the pattern of the definition just given. The series are 
chiefly monthly, to insure greater exactness in selecting the true turning 
points within years. From the consensus of turning points in these “specific 
cycles,” the monthly dates of the “business cycle” are designated, not without 
qualms, but with a belief that this chronology, though approximate, is more - 
trustworthy than any other devised to date. The turning points so selected 
generally harmonize with the annals of business and with the best known 
composite indices of business conditions in the United States. 

Following the determination of business cycle durations, useful as a norm 
for comparison, Burns and Mitchell then introduce the statistical methods 
to be used by the National Bureau in the future analyses of individual series. 
The first set of methods involves five S (specific cycle) tables, usually based on. 
a positive, trough to trough,® analysis of each complete cycle within a single 
series. l l 
~ These enumerate- 


S(1) the duration in months of specific cycles during expansion, contrac- 
tion, and the full cycle: and the timing difference, in months, between 
specific cycle turning points and corresponding business cycle turning points, 
Ze, the enumeration of leads or lags. 

S(2) the specific cycles expressed as relatives: the absolute value for 
each full positive cycle is divided by the average of the absolute values for 
the corresponding full cycle; thus the inter-cycle secular trend is removed 
but not. the intra-cycle trend. The index for each turning point represents 
a three month average* centered on the month containing the turning point, 
thereby partially eliminating the random fluctuations. Amplitudes are then 
derived for the expansion phase (positive difference), for the contraction 
phase (negative difference), and for the full trough to trough cycle (difference 
ignoring signs). Also computed for the two major phases (and for the full 
cycle) is the average change in the index relatives per month, obtained by 
dividing the amplitudes by the duration of the phase in months. - 

S(3) the secular movements as given by. the average monthly standings 
in absolute units during expansion, contraction, and the full cycle, together 
with percentage changes from phase to phase. 


? Series definitely established as inverted are treated on a peak to peak basis. Also many 
non-inverted series are treated on the peak to peak basis to offer more complete compari- 
son. i 


. “Sometimes less, depending on the duration of the complete cycle. 
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5(4) the specific cycle pattern, which is indicative of amplitude and 
which is an expansion of table S(2), showing the cyclical relatives of the 
full cycle in 9 distinct stages. Stages I, V and IX represent the beginning 
trough, the intermediate peak, and the terminal trough, respectively; stages 
II, III, and IV represent the index relatives for each third of the intervening 
expansion phase; and stages VI, VII, VIII represent the index relatives for 
each third of the intervening contraction phase. 

S(5) the specific cycle pattern expressed as the average change per 
month between the 9 stages indicated in table G-A. 


The second set of methods leads to the construction of three R (reference 
cycle) tables, representing the same individual series, but the relatives are 
now Classified in accordance with the previously established turning points of. 
the general business cycle. 

These enumerate: 


R(1) the reference cycle pattern indicative of amplitudes in the 9 stage 
set-up of table S-4. This permits direct comparison of the specific cycle 
pattern of table S-4 with the reference cycle pattern of table R-1. 

R(2) the reference cycle pattern expressed as the average change per 
month between the 9 stages indicated in table R-1. It is interesting to note 
that the average meuthly change during reference contractions may fre- 
quently be positive „ecause of a continuing positive slope after the reference 
peak, although such positive increments here become smaller. 

R(3) a geuweral index of specific cycle conformity with reference cycles. 
The signs of amplitude differences during reference cycle expansions, con- 
tractions and the full cycle are examined. A similar investigation of signs is 
applied to the average change per month analysis. 


As a summarizing measure, each of the S and R tables contains column 
averages representing the duration, timing, amplitude, and pattern of the 
cycles of individual series. Average deviations, between cycles, are presented 
for these factors. From the summaries of table S-4 and R-1, basic graphs 
are prepared for ease in interpretation (see chart 21). These graphs, which 
first struck the present reviewers as too complicated for ready comprehension, 
are really masterpieces of inclusiveness. From them the reader is able, to 
obtain information regarding the average duration and its variability, the 
average amplitude and its variability, the average timing and a direct com- 
parison between the slopes of the average specific and the average reference 
cycles. ) , 

In the examination of the many series included in the study, it was con- 
cluded that reference cycles of the same series bear a family resemblance to 
the average pattern (see charts 73 and 74). Likewise, the patterns of refer- 
ence cycles-for separate series were seen to differ characteristically. Averages 
of cyclical timing, amplitudes, and the average change per month, when sub- 
jected to tests of significance, were found to be significantly different among 
series. However, the authors observe “. . . that although cyclical measures of 
individual series usually vary greatly from one cycle to the next, there is a 
pronounced tendency toward repetition in the relations among the movements 
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of different activities in successive business cycles” (pp. 488, 491). It was 
also found that the variance ratios of full cycle durations were not large 
enough to be considered significant. 

Arguments leading to the choice of the various statistical tools and meth- 
ods (monthly data in preference to annual or quarterly data, seasonal ad- 
justments, inter-cycle trend removal rather than a combined inter-intra-cycle 
trend removal, three-month averages at turning points rather than formal 
smoothing) are clearly enumerated in Chapters 6 through 8. The customary - 
method of trend fitting and removal is abandoned because it tends to alter 
dates of the turning points, because it introduces greater uniformity in 
cyclical gyrations than is warranted, and because trend fitting is at best a 
rough approximation of true growth. It was observed that the elimination 
of random fluctuations by the application of “smoothing” formulas tends to 
change the dates of turning points (sometimes by as much as 6 to 10 months), 
tends to stretch out the durations and to dampen the amplitudes of brief 
cyclical phases, assumes an unwarranted inflexibility in the shape of cyclical 
rhythms since the formulas used are quite rigid, and does not eliminate ran- 
dom movements that extend over years. 

In establishing the validity of averages as a basis of comparison, the 
authors were compelled to investigate the hypothetical influences of secular, 
discoritinuous, and long-wave movements on general business cycles. For if 
these influences were predominant, the perusal of the average pattern of 
specific and reference cycles would yield trivial results. Using either the 
coefficient of. determination (coefficient of correlation squared) or simple 
variance analysis by establishing significant groups, and sometimes both, 
the authors offer proof, though they grant it not conclusive,® that the above 
mentioned factors do not alter the course of business cycles with any degree 
of significance. 

Following is a highly condensed outline of some of the hypotheses tested 
and the implications deduced: 


1. a. Hypothesis—that secular change tends to expand cyclical dura- 
tions and amplitudes whereas secular decline tends to dampen them. 

b. Deduction—with the exception of the amplitudes of call money 
rates, the influence of secular tendencies cannot here be considered sig- 
nificant. 

2. a. Hypothesis*—that as industrial development progresses and a stage 
of “economic stability” is reached, business cycle durations tend to in- 
crease. 

b. Deduction—although the hypothesis may be substantiated by us- 


5 The authors point out the roughness of the use of simple variance analysis as w test 
of significance. Such a test assumes independence of the component elements which in fact 
is not true for cyclical components. Also, the series are in many cases too short in duration 
to permit any definite conclusion. 

° By F. C. Mills, “An Hypothesis Concerning the Duration of Business Cycles,” " Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, December, 1926. 
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ing dates of turning points derived from Thorp’s Business Annals, the addi- 
tion of more recent fluctuations and the use of turning point dates derived 
from the present study fail to support the hypothesis. 

3. a. Hypothesis—that the business cycles after 1914 indicate a definite 
structural change. 

b. Deduction—that although there is an apparent tendency toward 
intensified cyclical fluctuations after that date, the apparition is not clear. 

4. a. Hypothesis—that long waves of from 50 to 60 years in wholesale 
prices” influence the duration and amplitude of specific cycles. 

b. Deduction—that although there is better evidence that an associa- 
tion exists between price trends and specific cycles in terms of cyclical 
duration® than in terms of cyclical amplitude, the sample series indicate that 
the relations among the cyclical patterns are broadly similar during the 
periods of expansion and contraction in wholesale prices. Also, the authors 
find it difficult to state with any degree of certainty that wholesale prices 
have distinct long-period turning points, offering as evidence the several 
portions of the curves which are actually quite flat for extended periods of ` 
time. 

5. a. Hypothesis—that within major cyclical movements of from 9 to 
10 years (Juglar cycles) there appear three minor cycles with an approxi- 
mate duration of 40 months (Kitchin cycles).® 

b. Deduction—that no arrangement of the Burns-Mitchell specific 
cycles in groups of three consecutive cycles produces an approximation to 
the Juglar cycles of 9 or 10 years duration. 


An oe general finding concerning the nature and dating of cyclical 


passage: “... when the turns in leading activities are comparatively ‘flat, 
crisscrossed by erratic movements and dispersed over many months, the turn 
in general business activity becomes elusive. The American business-cycle 
peak of 1937 approximates this type. .. . It may be noted parenthetically that 
this evidence [wide dispersion in the peaks of numerous series|, so far as it 
goes, gives no support to J. M. Keynes’ thesis that “the substitution of a 
downward for an upward tendency often takes place suddenly and violently, 
whereas there is, as a rule no such sharp ‘turning-point when an upward ts 
substituted for a downward tendency. ”** Here is ample evidence, if it be 
needed, that many of Keynes’ original and undeniably brilliant contributions 
to economics require not blind acceptance as part of a system but critical 
empirical examination, verification, refutation, and re-synthesis. 

Enough has been said to suggest the elaborate and careful nature of this 


1 Long waves as originally derived by N. D. Kondratieff. 

? This was especially true during the contraction phase where variance analysis ratios 
proved significantly large. 

°’ Hypothesis as formulated by J. A. Schumpeter in his three schema postulate. 

Page 83 and 83 n. The ee quotation is from his General Theory, p. 314. Italics 
supplied. 
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major contribution to the literature of cycle measurement and appraisal.” 
Measuring Business Cycles represents not only a synopsis of new statistical 
techniques applied to a very large number of cyclical questions, but also por- 
trays in great detail the problems involved in applying many older techniques 
to individual series. As a systematic statistical analysis that may eventually 
lead to generalized explanations, the approach taken by Burns and Mitchell 
is by far the most significant effort made to date. Although the undertaking 
is tremendous in its scope, the development of the detailed picture of what 
happens during “typical” business cycles may prove tremendously fruitful. 
No one can read this book without admiration for the care and scientific 
zeal of the authors. It exemplifies Wesley Mitchell’s predominant intellectual 
passion throughout his whole life: the constant testing and searching to 
verify or to refute hypotheses and theories. It is good to know that the 
enormous loss to economics occasioned by Dr. Mitchell’s death is at least 
mitigated in the Deld of cyclical research by the fact that the basic analytical 
techniques, established in this volume, will be further applied by Dr. Burns 
. and the staff of the National Bureau in their continued efforts to produce 
“a systematic account of how business cycles run their course.” 
ROBERT F. BERNER 
e RALPH C. EPSTEIN 
The University of Buffalo 
41 Minor criticism might suggest that the use of the phrase “rate of change,” to designate 
an average absolute monthly spread between relatives, may not be the happiest use of 
terms; for such a measure represents an average monthly difference between two indexes 
but not the percentage rate by which anything grows or diminishes. But in other sciences, 
“rates” sometimes are expressed in absolute rather than proportionate terms (e.g., velocity 


as, say, miles per unit of time) so the authors may be justified, and the reviewers merely 
picayune, on this point. 


The Keys to Prosperity. By WILLFORD I, Kine. (New York: Constitution and 
Free Enterprise Foundation. 1948. Pp. xvii, 242. $4.00.) 


Intended as a restatement of “the basic essentials underlying national pros- 
perity,” this volume provides a sad commentary uu what the proponents of the 
extreme right are willing to accept as “sound economics.” Some of Dr. King’s 
seventeen “keys to prosperity” would be accepted by nearly everyone wish- 
ing to retain a largely free-enterprise economy, although the full statement 
in certain cases reveals more than first meets the eye.* A few of the “keys,” 
however, will make even ardent conservatives gasp. One is “Forcing of the 
thriftless to insure themselves and their families against the untoward vicissi- 
tudes of life,” which is elaborated in the body of the book to mean no form 
‘of government-supported social security whatsoever and the substitution 
therefor of compulsory disability insurance, to be provided by private com- 
panies and paid for entirely by payroll deductions (p. 87). Dr. King believes 
that, “in large part,” cases of Individual need are due to “thriftlessness” 
(p. 86). Another key is “Avoidance of governmental deficits, in bad years 
as well as in good years.” Another is “Withdrawal of government from the 


1 The seventeen keys are listed on page 233 of the book. 
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ownership, administration, or control of the operations of construction proj- 
ects, farms, factories, banks, insurance funds, and transportation facilities.” 
And, of course, there is the proposal that “the thrifty” be protected “from 
confiscation of their savings by taxation and otherwise.” The reader is not 
told precisely what degree of progressiveness in tax rates represents “con- 
fiscation.” 

There are sections of this book which are reasonably satisfactory as an 
elementary exposition. But the scientific merit of the book as a whole is not 
unfairly illustrated by such passages as the following: 


After 1929 in the United States, “Social security and unemployment insur- 
ance payments were used as bribes to keep people from working” (p. 23). 

“Monopolies not sponsored by government, but yet able through monopo- 
listic power to raise prices sufficiently to oppress the public, are and have 
been extremely rare and short-lived. .. . The more one looks into the matter, 
the more convincing becomes the evidence that in the United States, at least, 
all oppressive monopolies are protégés of government” (p. 27). 

Since real “saving” was less in the ’thirties than the ’twenties, “the belief 
that ‘over-saving’ is a characteristic of depression would seem to lack any 
foundation in fact” (p. 45). 

“The fact which ithe Keynesians] overlook is that public spending to 
relieve distress nearly always perpetuates and accentuates that: distress. In 
countries not rich enough to afford any considerable volume of charity, de- 
pressions are short-lived, for hunger soon compels able-bodied persons to 
accept jobs at the best wages obtainable. When the idle go back to work, 
production increases, and the depression inevitably fades away. In prosperous 
, nations, by contrast, doles may keep millions idle for years, and their idleness 
brings about general depression, lessens the national output, and keeps the 
nation poor” (p. 81). 

“When spending equals income, there obviously is no hoarding” (p. 131). 
But spending is defined to include not merely consumption but also “amounts 
spent for savings bonds, for life insurance, for savings-bank deposits, for 
building and loan shares, and for numerous other classes of investments” 
(p. 130). 

"Ate | facts thus far set forth make it abundantly clear that the prosperity 
of a nation is commonly bound up with that ultra-important ratio 
3} 
Sen 
Average hourly earnings 


("Net new spending power” is defined as national income plus change in ihe 
sum of currency and total demand deposits. | 

As a corollary, “Depressions are, therefore, brought about by the inflexi- 
bility of wage rates—by their failure to drop when the net total of new 
spending power declines” (p. 191). 

“What labor monopolies, collective bargaining, strikes, minimum wage 
laws, and unemployment insurance have really accomplished i is to cut down 
production, throw millions out of work, reduce total payrolls billions of dol- 
lars in a single year, discourage thrift, and promote inflation, lawlessness, 
and riots” (p. 213). . 


Passages such as these make it difficult to take seriously any of~King’s 
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proposals, which, on the side of maintaining economic stability, boil down 
to combining price stabilization through monetary control with wage rates 
made as flexible as dividends. 

One final point will explain why I have chosen to devote this much space 
to a book of such dubious merit. The Keys to Prosperity is published by 
“The Constitution and Free Enterprise Foundation” and distributed by its 
parent, the Committee for Constitutional Government. There is apparently 
under way a program aimed at the colleges “to promote the free enterprise sys- 
tem and the best available book on economics, Tke Keys to Prosperity.” 
I must also report—with mingled sadness and mystification—that a brochure 
advertising this book (a “classic for today’s students of economics as, for its 
time, was The Wealth of Nations”) quotes a dozen laudatory opinions by ` 
“economists and other experts,” at least six of whom are university econ- 
omists with some national reputation. 

R. A, GORDON 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


"From a purchase order and contribution blank issued by the Constitution and Free 
Enterprise Foundation. 


Business Finance; Investments and Security Markets; Insurance 


Corporation Finance. By Hiram L. Jome. (New York: Henry Holt. 1948. 
Pp, x, 676. $4.00.) 

Professor Jome has written a text for students whose only previous prep- 
aration has been a beginning course in economics. He has assumed, further, 
that most students using this book will not pursue further professional studies 
in the field. The book’s scope, therefore, is considerably wider than that of 
most textbooks on corporation finance. 

Part I on the Forms of Business Organization begins with a brief exposi- 
tion of elementary accounting principles. These are based on the financial 
transactions of Bill Anthony, a “boy in your neighborhood,” who subse- 
quently goes into business with partners and eventually incorporates. This 
treatment lessens the danger that students will fail to see the connection of 
what they study with the everyday life they know. 

The second part of the book is devoted to Corporate Problems. It includes 
chapters on corporate securities, capital structure, internal and external 
sources of financing and combinations, The treatment is not always reason- 
ably balanced. The subject of working capital is discussed in about three 
pages, whereas three long chapters are devoted to combinations. For a non- 
professional student who is more likely to be concerned with small rather than 
large enterprise, working capital financing is surely a more important sub- 
ject than corporate combinations. 

Discussion of the legal phases of corporate finance, for the layman, should 
emphasize the need for conforming to the statutes and judicial precedents. 
Yet, discussing the legality of dividend payments, Professor Jome says that 
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paid-in surplus “should probably not be used as a basis for cash dividends,” 
whereas the layman must be warned, first and foremost, that this is illegal 
in a number of states. l 

Part III of Professor Jome’s book is headed Social Aspects of Corporation 
Finance, but actually includes a large amount of material ordinarily found 
in books on investment. There are chapters on the mathematics of invest- 
ment, securities exchanges, the security laws, protective provisions in stock 
and bond contracts and investment trusts. Where the student is going to take 
a separate course in investments, as is often the case, a number of these 
chapters may be found inappropriate for the course in corporation finance. 

There are well-chosen brief appendices that provide valuable readings for 
students. 

The author has produced a readable, interesting text. Useful problems are 
placed at the end of the chapters. For nonprofessional students, especially 
those who are not going to take a separate course in investments and for 
whom considerable outside reading is not practicable, this book will be found 
among the most suitable available. 

Juss I. BOGEN 

New York University 


Public Finance 


Introduction to Fiscal Policy. By RicHarp W. LinpHortm. (New York: Pitt- 
man. 1948. Pp. 248. $2.75.) 


This book is intended to fill a pressing need felt by instructors in public 
_ finance for a more adequate treatment of modern views on fiscal policy than 
is obtainable in most textbooks. In the few instances where major emphasis 
has been placed on the relation of fiscal policy to income, employment, con- 
sumption, and the price level, there has been a tendency to slight important 
matters covered in textbooks patterned along more conventional lines. Yet, 
if both tasks are to be accomplished in the same volume, public finance texts 
might become extremely cumbersome. One possible solution of this problem 
is an auxiliary text like the present, of modest length, and not too expensive, 
for purchase along with the major text. 

In his preface the author states that the book is to be read by the “average 
student of political science, education, sociology and history, as well as busi- 
ness and economics.” Yet everything of importance for fiscal policy is “con- 
cisely and thoroughly treated.” It may be asked at once whether either of 
these objectives has been, or indeed can be, achieved. Fiscal policy cannot 
really be understood without a grounding in monetary theory, and an under- 
standing of business cycle theory must underlie any but a docile acceptance 
of fiscal policy dogma. It is also a question how far a treatment of fiscal 
policy running to 225 pages can be at the same time both thorough and con- 
cise, Thoroughness has indeed been achieved with respect to the range of 
topics considered, but at the cost, in some instances, of rather brief treat- 
ment. The book commences with an introductory discussion devoted to the 
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relation between the public and private economies, the development of the 
fiscal role of the government from World War I to the present time, and 
definitions of the terms commonly used in the field of fiscal policy. There 
follows a chapter on what modern fiscal policy includes, which forms the pat- 
tern for the remainder of the book. The laissez-faire and the interventionist 
attitudes toward public finance are contrasted, and types and goals of fiscal 
activity are discussed. Fiscal activity can affect not only the general level of 
prices, but relative prices as well, and thus the way in which resources are 
used. But it is also important to maintain the correct volume of consumption, 
to preserve the proper balance between savings and investment, and to avoid 
unemployment; and this in turn requires fiscal intervention to assure an eco- 
nomic distribution of income. These desiderata are then discussed in the 
main body of the volume, in relation to (1) revenues and (2) expenditures. 
In the two major chapters, on revenues and expenditures, there are parallel 
scctions on each of the following: desirable prices, a desirable consumption 
level, a desirable employment level and a desirable income distribution. De- 
sirable prices are stable prices. The desirable consumption level is. that which 
at the same time maximizes labor effectiveness and provides savings ade- 
“ quate to assure the introduction of efficient machines, as well as a demand 
adequate to assure that these savings will be invested. The desirable employ- 
ment level is full employment. The desirable income distribution is that which 
minimizes the reduction of efficiency through inadequate income (p. 63). For 
the most part these desiderata are assumed, which is appropriate for those 
acquainted with the logic by which they are reached, but which is apt to 
leave that student at a loss who is untutored in such matters as the relative 
desirability of rising, constant, or falling prices; the role of the propensity 
to consume; the equality of savings and investment; the inflationary impli- 
ca#ons of full employment; and the economic effects of unequal distribution 
of income. l 
The chapter on the revenue system is introduced by a brief discussion of 
built-in revenue flexibility. While it is pointed out that this automatic cor- 
rective “can aid greatly” in bringing about stable prices, consumption, and 
employment and a desirable distribution of income, somewhat more`space 
might have been devoted to disposing of the more exaggerated claims that 
have been implicitly made by those who rely on stable tax rates to smooth 
out moderate fluctuations in income. Some attention is given to shifting and 
incidence of taxation, whence the analysis proceeds to the relation of revenues 
to desirable prices. The difficulties of steering a course between inflation and 
deflation are pointed out, and the “adjustable tax plan” for achieving stable 
prices is discussed. This leads to a treatment of war and postwar inflation 
problems and how they were met, followed by a catalog of the ways in which 
revenue-raising activity affects consumption (taxes, commodity sales, gov- 
ernment borrowing, effects via the interest rate and gold sales). The possi- 
bilities of achieving full employment by way of the tax system with a bal- 
anced budget are explored, followed by a discussion of the effects of taxes 
on investment and consumption, and the taxation of idle money. Appropri- 
ately, the author devotes a relatively large amount of space to the role of the 
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tax system (including state and local) in the redistribution of income. The ` 
author’s argument (p. 129) that the carrying charges of the debt “are certain 
to bring about a greater concentration of income in the upper brackets” 
should be noted by those advocates of fiscal intervention who have minimized 
. the importance of the economic effects of the public debt. 

A discussion of the effects of expenditures on prices during different phases 
of the cycle is followed by details concerning the wartime experience, gov- 
ernment operation of yardstick plants, purchase of gold, interest expenditure, 
and debt repayment. The use of government expenditures to achieve a desir- 
able consumption level naturally receives a relatively large amount of space, 
but the framework of the book works against a really adequate ‘treatment of 
the relation between fiscal policy and willingness to invest. Some interesting 
remarks are made with respect to pump-priming, however, the position being 
taken that this device is useless unless first “needed changes in the’ relation- 
ship of different economic factors have been made” (p. 170). The chapter 
concludes with a treatment of the possibilities of effecting redistribution of 
income through government spending; vertical redistribution of income, social 
security, education, interest payments, and agricultural expenditures. 

A final chapter deals with problems of administration. The Employment 
Act of 1946 is summarized and discussed, followed by. a treatment of the 
problems of debt management, government debt and ‘inflation, and the effects 
of interest rate policy. The problems related to successful administration of 
taxes and expenditures are next handled, including those of creating an ade- 
quate reserve shelf of public works, contract-letting, timing and the like. 

This book is a sincere effort to bring the problem of fiscal policy down to 
the level of the elementary student. If care is taken to supplement its ma- 
terials with classroom discussion of the relevant underlying monetary and 
business cycle theory, it should fill a needed gap. The question may be raised, 
however, whether even in an “Introduction” it would not have been advan- 
tageous to include some discussion of the latter along with the treatment of 
fiscal policy proper. 

KENYON E. POOLE 

Northwestern University 


The Monetary Problem of France. By PIERRE DIETERLEN and CHARLES RIST. 
Published for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 98. $2.50.) 


This book by Mr. Pierre Dieterlen of the French National Economic In- 
telligence Center, in collaboration with Professor Charles Rist, is the second 
study-of European monetary policies published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. However, unlike Professor Leon H. Dupriez’ account 
of the Monetary Reconstruction in Belgium, which dealt with the scope, 
technique, and results of the Belgian monetary reform,’ the Dieterlen-Rist 
book is limited to describing France’s problems of internal inflation and ex- 


1For a review of Professor Dupriez’ book by the present reviewer, see the American 
Economic Review, March, 1948, pp. 177-80. 
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ternal unbalance and then strongly advocating a solution along “classical” 
lines. The authors of the book, as Mr. Antonin Basch remarks in his foreword, 
urge such a solution “in plain and courageous language,” not hesitating “to 
underscore the mistakes which were made and to emphasize what, according 
to their opinion, must be done to restore order and prosperity to the French 
economy.” 

Professor Rist, who wrote the preface and one chapter outlining the rever- 
sal in France’s financial and economic policy in January, 1948, holds that 
France committed grave mistakes in the early postwar years. Military ex- 
penditures were increased after the liberation to a level that in no way corre- 
sponded to France’s actual needs and was quite out of proportion to its re- 
sources; the government tolerated for several years a large budgetary deficit; 
and it embarked upon an extensive modernization and re-equipment program 
which was “on much too broad a scale considering the financial limitations of 
an impoverished country.” These mistakes were further aggravated by the 
“obsession” with the theories of controlled economy and by the consequent 
attempts to achieve economic recovery “in an atmosphere of financial and 
monetary insecurity.” To effect a “rational monetary policy oriented towards 
the return to a much greater freedom,” Professor Rist recommends re-estab- 
lishing domestic stability by balancing the government budget, renewing con- 
fidence in the nation’s currency, and giving impetus to saving. Furthermore, 
since “reality is not concealed by throwing a smoke screen around it,” 
domestic stability, according to Professor Rist, should be consolidated by 
creating open gold and exchange markets where the franc would be given 
a realistic value, thus restraining imports, stimulating exports, inducing the 
repatriation of French capital abroad, attracting private foreign investments 
to France, and last but not least, providing the necessary precondition to 
dishoarding private gold stocks (put at 3,000 metric tons or 3.4 billion dol- 
lars). With the help of the European Recovery Program, which enables 
France to import certain essential products without straining its foreign 
exchange market, Frenchmen could then face “fearlessly” the new freedom. 

Some, though by no means all, of the ideas put forward by Professor Rist ` 
became official policy in January, 1948; yet, a new outburst of inflation oc- 
curred in the second half of 1948. In undertaking to explain why inflation is 
chronic in France, Mr. Dieterlen’s masterly analysis, which constitutes the 
bulk of the book, so guides us through the labyrinth of France’s currency and 
public finance that even the events subsequent to the completion of the manu- 
script (early 1948) appear in sharper perspective. That Mr. Dieterlen’s 
survey does not appear outdated is due to the fact that the author traces 
the postwar developments back to the ’thirties while simultaneously concen- 
trating upon the broad lines of the narrative rather than embroidering it 
with incidental details. As a result, the mosaic of French contemporary cur- 
rency and public finance that he sets forth appears highly instructive and 
very interesting. 

Mr. Dieterlen’s analysis brings home to the reader the complexity of 
France’s monetary problem. First of all, as the author rightly points out, 
French monetary and fiscal policy is “incomprehensible” without bearing in 
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mind French politics—the “liberation psychosis,” the swing to the left in 
the political assemblies, the disrespect of law (“a penchant quite in con- 
formity with French temperament”), etc. The “anarchic attitude” that is a 
sequel of wartime demoralization was further aggravated by the inability 
of the French government to organize effective rationing that would assure 
the vital minimum to all its citizens. Under this “endemic disorder” any 
attempt at disinflating was exceedingly difficult. 

Furthermore, the French government coalitions between the Socialist and 
Center parties brought about constant vacillation between economic con- 
trols and a liberal economic policy. Inconsistent compromises had to be made 
between those who favored controls and those who rejected them in principle 
while tolerating them for reasons of expediency: Yet, in Mr. Dieterlen’s 
words, the “French economy remains a capitalist economy; to maintain a 
certain number of excessive compulsions, and: particularly monetary com- 
pulsions, is inefficient as well as detrimental to its mechanism. It is therefore 
necessary either to radically transform the economic system of the country 
(with all the political consequences that such a transformation implies) or 
to readjust the monetary policy to the pattern of the existing economy.” 

Finally, although Mr. Dieterlen agrees with the French planners that the 
solution of France’s monetary problem “requires 130 per cent of the 1938 
production” (actually industrial production is above prewar while agri- 
culture is still below prewar), he strongly objects to any inference that 
“apart from external loans negotiated between governments and from the 
combined modernization of basic industries, there is no salvation for French 
economy and its currency.” Indeed, the author sees “other possibilities,” 
along the lines of Poincaré’s stabilization of 1926-28. 

As Mr. Basch reminds us in his foreword, Professor Rist had “his shar. ` ` 
lu Eolo ais pag, ad tha dominant impression we, get in reading the 
book is that the authors ure fiunly convinced that France today can Juecht 
from its own experience of twenty years ago. Is there, however, any such 
analogy between the problem that France faced in 1926 and that which con- 
fronts it today? As an answer to this fundamental question, let me point 
out that, at the start of Poincaré’s stabilization, the level of production was 
higher in France than in 1947-48; the government budget was broadly 
balanced; and stabilization could be accomplished through a simple change 
in the psychological climate: to renew confidence it was sufficient to persuade 
the French to refrain from demanding repayment of national defense bills 
and from sending abroad the francs thus obtained. Although the difficulties 
which France faced in 1926 should not by any means be underestimated, 
its present economic ills are much deeper today. France consumes more 
than it produces and is living on its capital and on other nations’ aid; its 
public finance position, in spite of the genuine improvement this year, remains 
uncertain; and quite apart from balancing the government budget through 
additional taxation, it must save enough to finance the large-scale investments 
it embarked upon to make good the war damage and the neglect of the 
interwar years. Under these circumstances, monetary stabilization is a more 
complex undertaking than twenty years ago. Yet, Dieterlen and Rist rightly 
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insist that without monetary stabilization no real economic and social 
progress can be achieved, and that by putting in order its money and public 
finance, France can enhance its stature in the Atlantic community. 
M. A. Kriz 
New York, N.Y. 


Monetary Reconstruction in Italy. By BRUNO Foa. Published for The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. (New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1949. Pp. x, 147. $2.25.) 


Unlike its predecessors which were by European authors, this third book in 
the Carnegie Endowment series on European monetary policies was written by 
an American citizén, a consulting economist by profession and advisor of the 
Italian Economic Delegation in Washington. Yet, in reading this excellently 
written book, one is struck by the warmth of its author's feeling for his native 
Italy. 

While full of comprehension for Italy’s “truly formidable difficulties,” the 
author is on balance critical of Italy’s economic and monetary policies during 
the period from 1945 until early 1947 when the wait-and-see policy was finally 
abandoned. He, however, greatly admires the policy since 1947—the “financial 
masterpiece” of Luigi Einaudi, a professor of economics who, after an enforced 
semi-retirement under the fascist regime, reached high office in his seventies, 
serving successively as governor of the Bank of Italy, Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for the Budget, and President of the Italian Republic. The bulk of 
the book depicts the Italian inflation in terms of this fundamental approach, 
while the two concluding chapters deal with monetary and economic reconstruc- 
tion, both through Italy’s own effort and through the Marshall Plan. 

Italy’s inflation, by-product of the fascist economic and military adventure, 
wao acccntuatul by che pust-liberation drift “along the lines of least resistance.” 
In the first place, according to Foa, the Allies were at fault because they 
neglected what might have been done to mitigate the impact of their expendi- 
tures in Italy (Foa holds that the military lira rate was inflationary—an 
allegation denied by Southard in “The Finances of European Liberation”). 
secondly, the Italian policy-makers and administrators, veering toward laissez 
faire and deferring to the “views and whims of minor American officials,”’ “wel- 
comed the practical difficulties” that stood in the way of economic controls, 
thus buying economic freedom at the cost of additional inflationary pressure. 
Thirdly, as a result of an “unstable but working compromise” under which 
the conservative parties agreed to sliding wage scales and the freezing of 
employment in industry while the leftist parties refrained from pressing for 
extensive social reforms, wages caught up with or by the end of 1947 even 
outstripped the increase in the official cost of living—the comparative social 
peace of this ‘period being secured at the price of a further impetus to inflation. 
Fourthly, the continuous government deficit financing, while to some extent 
merely reflecting the inordinate price rise, is blamed for the large additional 
inflation of 1946-1947, Finally, the premature, partial restoration of the free 
foreign exchange market in March, 1946 injected into the Italian economy “the 
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vagaries inherent in exchange depreciation.” The new exchange regime was 
“unsettling,” as well as “ultimately incompatible” with the maintenance: of 
domestic price stability. 

Among his criticisms, the author puts considerable emphasis on the absence 
of a “major operation on the currency,” which would have entailed a tem- 
porary blocking of currency and a capital levy on liquid assets. Had such an 
operation been supported by conservative economic and financial circles, it 
would have had “a very good chance of success.” Actually, the advocacy of 
stringent monetary and tax measures was left to the radical parties, while 
the opinion of those who supported such measures on purely technical and 
economic grounds carried little weight “in an atmosphere dominated by 
old-fashioned economic theories.” Indeed, the Italian economists and the 
government were “excessively influenced” by concern lest a currency freeze 
be detrimental to “confidence” and the propensity to save. In any event, 
having discarded the idea of a currency reform, the government adopted a 
“spurious compromise” by simultaneously floating a long-term loan exempt 
from any future capital levy and declaring its intent to introduce such a levy 
in the near future. The loan was actually issued and a capital levy adopted, 
against the background of a rapidly deteriorating situation. 

Finally the Bank of Italy, far from being “a purely passive vehicle of 
government policy,” took the initiative in April and again in August, 1947 
to arrest the inflation by "a vigorous and ruthless dose of credit control,” As 
was repeatedly emphasized by Mr. Einaudi in defending himself against 
“savage criticisms,” this was not a deflation but “a natural and necessary 
corrective’—-a surgery, not therapy. The effects of the new policy on the 
exchange rates and prices were “sensational”; under the impact of large-scale 
dehoarding these dropped sharply, thus paving the way toward a new 
stablization. In November, 1947, the lira became officially a floating cur- 
rency—‘“an extremely bold and novel experiment,” which turned out to be 
very successful. 

The author is fully aware that his strong criticisms of the pre-Einaudi era 
may appear inconsistent with his post-Einaudi praise. To take an example, 
why should the floating lira of 1946 be bad while that of 1947 was excellent? 
In the author’s opinion, the justification of 1947 rests partly on the differences 
in the underlying conditions, but essentially on “the vigorous prior interven- 
tion in the field of credit which had shaped the underlying economic condi-. 
tions to such an extent as to make it possible to move toward a free exchange 
market.” 

Against the bright side of the Einaudi policy, the author sets its shadows— 
a 20 to 25 per cent decline in industrial production towards the close of 1947, 
as compared with the early months of that year. Yet the credit restriction, 
although quantitative rather than selective, “was not too severe.” Indeed, it 
was necessary in order to “dam the tide of inflation” in a situation that was 
highly explosive. Another drawback was the growing recourse by industry to 
government credit, either directly or through the I.R.1., the powerfully gov- 
ernment-controlled industrial holding company. The unexpected by-product 
of the Einaudi policy was thus a shift of the financing burden from the banks 
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to the government and the growing control of the government over large 
segments of industry. Last but not least, Italy’s industrial economy. was so 
weakened by credit restrictions that there-resulted a “ludicrous” situation 
in which it was unable to absorb fully the fuels and raw material made avail- 
able under the ERP. Under these circumstances, the author suggests stepping 
up the rate of Italy’s industrial output to the level required to effectively 
absorb ERP aid. “Grave doubts,” however, remain as to Italy’s ability to 
reap the full benefits of ERP. 

“Dominated by a combination of obsolete ideas and brilliant improvisions,”’ 
Italy’s economic policy arrested the inflation in 1947, while in 1948 it made 
remarkable progress toward closing the gap in the balance of payments. There 
is, however, another side to the picture. The balance-of-payments deficit has 
been cut merely because Italy’s industrial output and national income, and 
therefore her imports of industrial raw materials and foodstuffs, have been 
lower than they would have been under conditions of fuller employment. In 
other words, Italy has solved its balance-of-payments problem largely at the 
cost of chronic unemployment, the present level of unemployment being 
almost twice the prewar. With a “bolder, more dynamic, and more aggressive” 
policy, such as Mr. Foa advocates in his conclusion, Italy might attempt to 
increase the rate of investment and the standards of consumption; but at 
what level, and in what way, would it then be possible to close the balance of 
payments? This is the fundamental dilemma that not only Italy but other 
ERP countries, together with the ECA, face today. 
M. A Kriz 
New York, N.Y. 


Public Finance. By WILLIAM WITHERS. (New York: American Book Company. 
1948. Pp. ix, 489. $4.25.) 


At the beginning of his preface the author states that he has prepared this 
general text “only because of the urgent need for a Public Finance conceived 
along new lines.” The average American reader will infer that he means along 
Keynesian or New Deal lines, though by implication he criticizes existing texts, 
not only for their failure to integrate public finance with the main body of 
economics, but also because of: (1) their over-emphasis of factual detail and 
inadequate treatment of fiscal problems, (2) meager consideration of the 
American background of economic and political trends, (3) failure to main- 
tain a socio-economic point of view, (4) failure to recognize the conflicts in 
economic and political philosophy which underlie all public finance thinking 
and discussion, (5) failure to view “public finance as a crucial aspect of the 
growth of the public economy and to appreciate its relationship with the 
private economy, and (6) lack of “a simple style which the student can follow 
without undue effort.” He goes on to say: 


If there is one major purpose of this book, it is to present the problems and 
conflicting issues which have arisen from the increasing encroachment of 
public finance on private enterprise. The theory and content of public 
finance are changing rapidly with the changing relationships between business 
and government. The author is aware that the New Deal is but one aspect of 
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a world-wide trend toward greater public economy. He believes that the 
teacher has an obligation to create an awareness of this trend in the minds of 
his students and to give them some appreciation of the seriousness of its im- 
plications. 


The text, which is not more than half or two-thirds as long as most similar 
treatises in this field, is divided into six parts: introduction, public revenues, 
public expenditures, fiscal coordination, public debt, and the economics 
(incidence and effects) of public finance. 

Aside from its emphasis upon Keynesian doctrines, one of the most unusual 
features of this volume is its Introduction. This takes up one-fourth of the 
entire text and is composed mostly of what might be called a tax or financial 
history of the United States. Thus the author supplies the background which 
his preface implies others have unfortunately overlooked. He sketches 150 
years of the perennial conflicts of the large commercial, financial and other 
business interests on the one side, with the farmer, labor and small merchant 
interests on the other side—the struggles of the Jeffersonians against the 
Hamiltonians, Ardent New Dealers will be much more pleased with this sketch 
and interpretation than will their partisan opponents. The latter will probably 
dub the Introduction and, in fact, the whole book “propaganda,” whereas the 
author considers it much needed educational instruction or illumination. 

Except for the Keynesian slant (not all of which is as new or radical as 
some seem to think), the treatment of the important taxes and. classes of 
revenue commonly employed in the United States is not greatly different from 
that of most texts. Because of the long introduction and the smallness of the 
volume, less than the usual amount of space is given to the discussion of 
various taxes, expenditures and other phases of public finance. 

The author accepts, and presents more clearly than many, most of the 
Keynesian theories of over-saving, under-investment, “pump priming,” com- 
pensatory taxing, spending, borrowing and debt management. He approves 
particularly the use of fiscal policy to control business cycles and to provide 
full employment of labor and resources, but repeatedly emphasizes “that 
public expenditures constitute a more effective business control device than 
taxes.” 

He is usually careful to present traditional views as well as newer theories 
so that the student can compare their merits and weaknesses. This, together 
with his numerous introductory and summary outlines—often in question 
form—make his text unusually provocative and teachable. There are so many 
controversial matters, however, and so much is necessarily omitted from 
such a small text that the instructor should be unusually well prepared and 
not have too large a class for two-way discussion. 

The author apparently has no doubt that there will be a growing acceptance 
of Keynesian doctrines and a more than proportional, as well as an absolute, 
‘growth of the public economy as compared with the private economy; in fact, 
that this is necessary for the survival of private enterprise—if its survival is 
possible. 

It does not seem appropriate to itemize minor errors and inaccuracies which 
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are not more than usual for a first edition. Though this volume does not 
contain anything that cannot be found elsewhere, it is, nevertheless, a good 
brief presentation that should be made, and as suċh it is a welcome addition 
to the growing supply of texts in this field. l 

Apparently the author, after more mature thought, decided he may have 
overstated his case and that he should hedge it with a caution. At any rate, 
the reviewer was interested to find at the end of the volume the following 
which is a very good summary of what he bad decided to say by way of 
comment: 


We must exercise caution in using public finance to control business fluctua- 
tions. Economists are by no means in agreement as to the causes of business 
cycles. Until these causes can accurately be isolated and measured, fiscal 
policies for control cannot be planned with assurance. The cure of the 
business cycle “disease” is now in an experimental stage. Economic “doctors” 
prescribe :etiedigs based on hypotheses rather than on sound scientific knowl- 
edge. Furthermofe, the fiscal system is only one among many influences on the 
economic system, and its effects in bringing recovery must not be over- 
emphasized. To be sure, public finance exercises a broader and more powerful 
influence as the public economy grows. This growth may now have proceeded 
to the point where the public economy is the central balancing influence even 
in the United States, but other factors must not be forgotten, such as interest 
rates, the size of inventories, market speculation, and the rate of private 
investment. 8 


While the reviewer is inclined to agree that, under certain conditions, there 
is probably much validity to many of the proposals of the author (who is much 
less extreme than some), he nevertheless considers that several of the funda- 
mental assumptions have not been proved and does not agree that the “burden 
of disproving” these assumptions and conclusions based upon them “rests 
with private enterprise” any more than the burden of proving them rests 
with the proponents of the suggested changes. 

; Roy G. BLAKEY 
University of California at Los Angeles 


British Block Grants and Central Local Finance. By R. E. CARLSON. Johns 
. Hopkins Univ. Studies in Historical and Political Science, Ser. LXV, No. 
1, (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ, Press. 1947. Pp. 222.) 


It must always be very difficult for an outsider to grasp the significance and 
nuances of such intimate features of another country as are implied in its 
central/local fiscal relations, at least without extensive personal contacts. 
Professor Carlson has been singularly unlucky in the timing of his study of the 
British system of exchequer grants to local authorities. The war prevented 
him not merely from making such contacts, but also from obtaining access to 
a number of research studies relevant to his subject. It also greatly delayed 
not merely the completion of the work, which bears somewhat obvious signs 
of having been written at different periods, but also, it would appear, its 
publication. In spite of the use in the last chapter of an article on Derating 
which was published early in 1945, the analysis of the book essentially ends 
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with 1944, Since that date there has been a complete revolution not only in 
the grant system, but also in many of the powers and duties of local authori- 
ties which affect their financial position. 

While these difficulties and deficiencies must seriously detract from the 
general usefulness of the book, Professor Carlson has brought together. a 
great deal of information dealing with the grant system since 1888 which will 
doubtless be serviceable to American students who have not convenient access 
to further reading. The earlier chapters deal with the period up to the Local 
Government Act of 1929; the treatment is purely descriptive, and Professor 
Carlson relies heavily on secondary sources such as Dr. Newcomer’s Central 
and Local Finance and my own Finance of British Government. 

There follows a chapter on local government finance In World War IT which 
is perhaps the best in the book-—Professor Carlson has worked carefully 
through the documents—but apart from exhibiting in exaggerated form the 
traditional process of pull baker pull devil between the Treasury and the 
local authorities, by which changes in British local finance normally come 
about, the episode is now of historical interest only. The one substantial 
change of function, the nationalisation of. fire brigades, has already been 
reversed—-somewhat to the chagrin of the local authorities who now find them- 
selves saddled with a vastly expanded service, quite unnecessarily elaborate 
for normal conditions. 

Of scarcely more than historical interest also are the postwar plans which 
Professor Carlson examines at length in the following chapter. So far, things 
have not turned out much like that—except for the emphasis an equalising 
rateable value per head, on the one hand, and crude „t100 figures on the 
other, as exclusive measures of the appropriateness of areas for local govern- 
ment purposes (a policy which can be directly traced to the Labour Party 
and National Association of Local Government Officers plans), and which 
is now being embodied, on the one hand, in the grant provisions of the Local 
Government Act of 1948, and on the other, in the efforts of the Local Bound- 
ary Commission to amalgamate counties which have substandard populations, 
much against the desires of the inhabitants, and regardless of physical fea- 
tures and natural lines of communication. 

While not wishing to cavil over details, it is perhaps desirable to draw 
attention to certain points in which Professor Carlson’s statements tend to 
give a misleading emphasis. In the first place, the importance of differences 
in valuation practice is exaggerated (and hence the usefulness of Rateable 
Value per head as a measure of relative wealth is underestimated). This is 
not Professor Carlson’s fault: he was unaware of the very important informa- 
tion on rents and rates collected by the Ministry of Health and analysed by 
my husband and myself.1 These figures are relevant to the problem of grants 
in at least three respects: (1) There is virtually no evidence of deliberate 
undervaluation in order to improve eligibility for grants; (2) on the contrary, 
a persistent tendency was observed for the poorer areas to be more highly 
valued than the more wealthy—an additional reason why the grant system 


*The Problem of Valuation for Rating, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1943. 
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has been less equalising than was hoped; and (3) as a partial explanation of 


(2) there has been in the interwar period a persistent undervaluation of small. ° 


new (post-1918) houses in relation to others. Thus, prior to the derating of 
industry, houses were, by current valuation practice, already enjoying a sub- 
stantial degree of “derating,” a circumstance which partly explains the agi- 
tation for industrial derating, as constituting in a sense a compensation for 
industry. 

Again, it is not (as stated on p. 71) the assessment of rates on occupiers 
which gives rise lu interlucal shifting ot population; this is an inescapable 
phenomenon of any local tax where liability varies substantially from area 
to area. Nor was there “widespread default” by ratepayers during the ‘de- 
pression; on the contrary, default was much lower than for the property tax 
in the United States. Indeed, the evidence suggests that a tax assessed on 
occupation can be more easily collected in depression than a tax on owner- 
ship; especially when liability represents only a modest. proportion of .even 
the unskilled labourer’s budget—as is the case with rates thanks to the 
presence of the grant system. 


Finally, on the problem of size in local government areas, it is very easy ` 


to exaggerate the wastes due to uneconomically small areas in the British local 
government system. In one sense, the problem has never been solved merely 
because the optimum size has continually expanded with improvements in 
transport and in administrative technique; in another sense, with the con- 
centration of services under the county councils and county boroughs—a 
process which has been proceeding for a generation—it has lost, in the view 
of many, the greater part of its significance. The County Councils now ad- 
minister directly the services for which a large area is appropriate. 

The greatest weakness from which Professor Carlson’s book suffers—and 
this again is not Professor Carlson’s fault—is the omission of the revolu- 
tionary changes in local/central financial relations which have taken place 
since 1944. Here it is not possible to do more than list some of the most im- 
portant of these. In the first place, the transfer of virtually all their trading 
services to national bodies has lost Jocal authorities some revenue; but much 
more important, it has taken away a great slice of their more interesting 
powers and duties, thus seriously reducing popular interest in local govern- 
ment. The power of the central government has also been increased by denying 
local authorities direct access to the capital market, under an arrangement 
that looks like being permanent. Thirdly, the new health service, operating 
from the summer of 1948, has transferred local authority hospitals to ad hoc 
regional authorities (combining local authority and voluntary hospitals) 
thus removing an important source of disequalising expenditure. At the 
same time, it is already evident that both the health service and the educa- 
tional changes are going to be much more costly than was originally envis- 
aged; so that eventually the pressure on local treasuries will be heavy. 


Transcending all other changes in importance, however, are the provisions 


> Cf. J. R. and U. K. Hicks: The Incidence of Local Rates in Great Britain, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1944. : 
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ôf the Local ‘Government Act of 1948, and more particularly the new grant 
regulations, which substitute an “equalisation grant’™ based, almost solely, on 
rateable value per head and current expenditure, for the block grant, and 
available only to those areas whose rateable value per head (as adjusted by 
the provisions of the act) is less than the national average. In this new system 
traditional Treasury caution has been thrown to the winds, not merely in 
acceding to an annual revision of grants, but also in agreeing to underwrite 
additional local expenditure in a manner which, viewed in the light of the 
past, is frankly staggering. It is already apparent that the invitation to 
additional spending by the poorer areas is not falling on deaf ears. 

URSULA K. Hicks . 

Oxford University, Oxford, England 


"EL U. K. Hicks: The Grant Provisions of the Local Government Act, Bulletin of the 
Oxford Institute of Statistics, January, 1948. 


> International Economics 


Foreign Economic Policy for the United States. Edited by SEyMour E. HAR- 
RIS, (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. xiii, 490. $6.00.) 


An excellent group of essays by twenty-four economists and civil servants 
has been brought together in this volume by that most indefatigable of 
editors, Seymour E. Harris. The book does not attempt to cover all aspects 
of American foreign economic policy; there is no mention, for instance, of 
shipping, aviation, or telecommunications, no discussion of the work of the 
Economic and Social Council of United Nations, the International Labor 
Organization, or the Food and Agriculture Organization, and no systematic 
consideration of problems relating to strategic resources, economic develop- 
ment, or international investment. But the central issues of policy are pre- 
sented with clarity and subjected to penetrating analysis. 

The book is divided into five parts. In the first, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., 
and Eugene M. Braderman describe the organization through which the 
government of the United States formulates and administers its foreign 
economic policies. In the second, eight authors outline the problems presented 
to American policy-makers by the economic difficulties of other countries; 
John M. Cassels and Randall Hinshaw write on Great. Britain, J. K. Gal- 
braith on Germany, Robert W. Barnett on Japan, Robert B. Bryce on 
Canada, Henry C. Wallich on Latin America, Paul A. Baran:on the Soviet 
Union, and John D. Sumner on China. The essays in Part III deal with 
international agreements and agencies: Allen G. B. Fisher and Camille Gutt 
explain the policies of the Bank and the Fund, Winthrop G. Brown describes 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and Harry C. Hawkins dis- 
cusses the problems that arose in negotiating the Charter of the International 

rade Organization. Part IV is devoted to the European recovery program: 

dward S. Mason is concerned with its significance in terms of political 
strategy, Sidney S. Alexander with the extent of Europe’s needs, Calvin B. 
Hoover with the prospects for self-help and mutual aid, Kirtley F. Mather 
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with the relation of the program to American resources, and Lincoln Gordon 
with the operating problems of the Economic Cooperation Administration. In 
the final section of the book, the-theoretical issues raised by the concept of 
fundamental disequilibrium are discussed by Alvin H. Hansen, Gottfried 
Haberler, Paul A. Samuelson, Robert Triffin, and Thomas Balogh. 

No reader of these essays can fail to be impressed with the increasing scope 
and complexity of the international economic interests of the United States, 
the predominance of our influence, and the extent of our responsibilities. 
We must learn how to deal with the complete collectivism of the East and 
the partial collectivism of the West. We must put our defeated enemies back 
on their feet and, until we do so, we must continue to feed them. We must 
finance the reconstruction of Europe, insure the recovery of production, 
and promote the expansion of trade. We must contribute to the economic 
development of the backward areas of the world. We must take the lead in 
organizing and strengthening the agencies of international cooperation, And 
we must act, in all of these matters, with such wisdom, skill, and circum- 
spection ‘that other nations cannot take offense. This is the prescription; it 
will not be an easy one to fill. 

The central theme of the book is the shortage of dollars. It appears in 
the discussion of the British balance-of-payments deficit, in the description 
of the economic prostration of Germany and Japan, in the study of trade 
between the East and the West, in the examination of the problems of Latin 
America, and in the analysis of the difficulties of Canada. It explains the 
qualifications that have been written into the postwar agreements on currency 
- and trade and the disappointing performance, up to now, of the Bank and 
the Fund. It justifies the European recovery program. Most of the authors 
touch upon this subject, in one way or another, and many of them discuss 
its causes and explore the possibilities of a cure. 

Among the causes, emphasis is placed by some of the contributors upon 
such structural maladjustments as disorganization of production, interna- 
tional indebtedness, loss of foreign assets, markets, and earning’ >ower, and 
relative changes in productivity, and by others upon mistaken national 
policies: heavy public expenditures, monetary mismanagement, and the in- 
ability or unwillingness of governments to permit necessary adjustments. The 
prospects for the restoration of equilibrium are viewed with varying degrees 
of skepticism. Balogh and Haberler represent the two extremes. According to 
the former, balance between the United States and the rest of the world is 
unobtainable: the superior technical efficiency of American industry will 
enable it to undersell its competitors all along the line. According to the latter, 
balance can theoretically be achieved through adjustment to new conditions 
of comparative cost; but it is recognized that adjustment may be obstructed 
by politics. As Samuelson remarks, moreover, disequilibrium may persist as 
long as the United States is willing to lend and lose and lend again. There 
is no disposition, however, to force a restoration of balance by prompt altera- 
tion of rates of exchange; a free market, at the present time, would not evoke 
an adequate flow of trade; it would reduce Germany, Austria, Greece, and 
Italy to starvation and chaos; it would impose upon Western Europe and the 
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United Kingdom a standard of living that might prove to be politically un- 
tenable. But most of the authors would agree that a solution must eventually 
be sought in devaluation of currencies, suppression of inflation, and enhance- 
ment of productivity abroad and in; maintenance of employment and in- 
creasing absorption of imports by the United States. 

Mr. Harris is apparently a strong believer in freedom of speech. At any 
rate, he has permitted his book to close with a slashing attack on American 
policy that is frequently inaccurate, generally ill-tempered, and completely 
inconsistent with everything that has gone before. Mr. Balogh, in the con- 
cluding essay, denounces the Bretton Woods Agreements, the ITO Charter, 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and presents a special 
plea for the adoption, by the United Kingdom, of a permanent policy of 
deliberate and systematic discrimination. 

Most of England’s troubles, it appears to Mr. Balogh, have their origin 
on this side of the Atlantic. We are too big and strong; anything we do is sure 
to be wrong. We are determined to have a depression: our imports will fall 
and England will suffer. Inexplicably, we may prosper: our competitive 
ability will increase and England will suffer. Our motives are unworthy: we 
espouse policies that “will tend to perpetuate the present superiority of the 
United States in relation to other industrial exporters” (p. 474). We won’t 
commit ourselves to cut our tariffs when we fall into depression (p. 473). 
“The fact that neither the General Agreement nor the Charter outlaws tied 
loans—a most powerful and discriminating means to promote exports—shows 
that the United States, well aware of its war promoted superiority, means to 
retain it” (p. 478). We persistently discriminate against efforts to establish 
a large-scale economic territory in Europe (p. 477). Small wonder that “the .. 
poorer countries begin to suspect that—under the guise of attractive slogans— 
their relative and absolute inferiority is to be stabilized and their social sta- 
bility is to be sacrificed . . .” (p. 476). 

Much of this is deliberately misleading and much of it is simply untrue. 
The United Kingdom did not seek to include in the Havana Charter any 
provision requiring the United States to reduce its tariffs unilaterally in the 
event of a depression or any provision whatsoever relating to tied loans. It 
may have escaped Mr. Balogh’s attention that the American tariff has been 
reduced, through trade agreement negotiations and price changes, from a 
weighted average ad valorem equivalent of 48 per cent in 1930 to one of 15 
per cent in 1948. He should, however, be aware that a small minority of 
American loans is tied, that the 334 billion dollar loan to the United Kingdom 
was not, and that the many billions extended in grants and loans under the 
Marshall Plan are not. The tied loans are open to criticism, but to complain 
of them and to ignore the much larger volume of untied loans and grants, of 
which England has been the principal beneficiary, is to be less than honest. 
in argument. It should be noted, finally, that the allegation of American 
opposition to the creation of a large-scale economic territory in Europe will 
come as something of a surprise to the administrators and the foreign repre- 
sentatives of the ECA. 

There is one American policy of which Mr. Balogh apparently approves. 
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He likes the generosity of ERD and looks for more generous treatment by 
the United States in years to come. But he hopes “that the price paid in re- 
newed political conflict will not be too high and that undue fiscal restrictions 
on the American administrators of the program will not result in humiliating 
and harmful dictates of policy leading to strife in Europe and worsened 
relations with America” (p. 480). A fitting comment appears at the close 
of the essay by Mr. Mason: “Let us not expect too much from this program 
in the way of popular approbation abroad. Even if all the European require- 
ments stated in the Paris report were supplied without question by the United 
States, I doubt whether we should be regarded as a generous big brother. 
The figure of Lady Bountiful is not an endearing one in literature. And 
when the position of Lady Bountiful is taken by a country which has half 
the world’s industrial output and enjoys a standard of living unmatched else- 
where, it is too much to except that she shall be voted the most popular 
member of the class. The one most likely to succeed, perhaps, but not the 
most popular” (pp. 296-97). 
CLAIR WILCOX 
Swarthmore College 


Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1948-49—A Study Guide. 
(Washington: The Brookings Institution. Pp. ix, 246. Paper, $1.50; cloth, 
$3.00.) 


In 1946 there was established, as an integral part of the well-known 
Brookings Institution, an “International Studies Group.” This group, com- 
posed of some eight or nine members of the Brookings staff, is engaged 
under the able and experienced direction of Mr. Leo Pasvolsky with the 
important undertaking of producing an annual document dealing with United 
States foreign policy. The declared purpose of the document is, first, “to aid 
in the. development of an informed and responsible American public opinion 
on Foreign Policy” and second, “to contribute toward a more realistic training 
of the increasing number of American specialists in International Relations.” 
In keeping with this dual purpose the document is aimed primarily at stu- 
dents in colleges and universities, discussion group leaders, public lecturers, 
editorial writers, commentators, and professional men generally. 

The document under review is the second of the annual volumes. Compared 
with its predecessor, it exhibits a marked improvement in format, style and 
organization, adds a considerable body of new material and reflects an under- 
standable shift in content and emphasis. At the same time, it retains the 
identic assumption regarding foreign policy and the same approach to its 
understanding that were emphatically visible and widely applauded in the 
initial volume. Although neither the assumption nor approach are altogether 
new, their explicit formulation is sufficiently unorthodox to give significance 
to the entire venture. The document is not just another book on foreign 
policy. 

The assumption is the relatively simple one that an understanding of 
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foreign policy is enhanced by looking at it through the lenses of responsible 
government officials charged with the duty of making decisions. The approach 
is called the “problem” method. 

Assumption and approach combine to inject into the study of international 
relations a spirit of sharp realism, admirably calculated to serve as a counter 
- balance to the approach of many extremists who, either unaware of the re- 
straints imposed on policy making or restless in the face of them, advocate 
“ideal” solutions to concrete problems. Followers of Mr. Wallace and advo- 
cates of World Government will not find in this document anything which 
necessarily refutes their views on foreign policy. What they will find is a 
different approach, a different “time” orientation and a sharpened area 
of concentration. The document speaks not to the dilemmas of a distant 
future, but to the problems of a distraught present. 

Among the problems of the present, the Japanese Peace Settlement, Eco- 
nomic Assistance to Latin America and the Veto Problem in the United 
Nations were considered sufficiently pressing to justify special treatment in 
what are called “Preblem Papers.” (The conspicuous absence of Germany 
is explained by its presence in the preceding volume and by subsequent 
coverage in monthly supplements which keep the basic documents up to 
date.) The “Problem Papers” occupy approximately half the volume, the 
other half being devoted to background material describing “The Present 
Position of the United States in World Affairs” (approximately 30 pages), 
a “Review of Major Problems,” analyzed both geographically and function- 
ally (approximately 100 pages), and helpful appendices including a descrip- 
tion of the complicated mechanism for the conduct of United States foreign 
relations. 

The “problem” approach reaches beyond description, in that specific “issues” 
are ferreted out, identified and then broken down into alternative courses of 
action, only one of which, presumably, may be chosen by the harassed policy 
maker. This approach, which bears some resemblance to the intellectual 
processes embedded in the well-known military “estimate of the situation,” 
presumably reflects actual practice and in so doing brings instruction in 
foreign policy down to earth. By way of example, the “Problem of Economic 
Assistance to Latin America” is broken down into six major issues, each 
calling for policy decisions to which are added four other issues on which an 
expression of United States policy would be desirable, even though decisions 
may be postponed. A typical issue of the former kind concerns steps to be 
taken to stimulate private investment, one alternative being “to pursue a 
hands-off policy until the Latin American Governments themselves create 
a favorable climate for foreign investment,” the other being to attempt to 
neguliate agreements along the lines set forth at Bogota. In the body of 
the document reasons for choosing each alternative ure concisely indicated 
without, however, any expression of preference. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show the nature of the volume under 
review and the character of the enterprise of which it is an important part. 
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Great care has been manifested in its preparation inċluding, during the draft- 
ing stage, the solicited criticism of many individuals concerned directly or 
indirectly with foreign policy. Its virtues, and they are virtues of a high 
order, are that it has tended to supply a spirit of realistic inquiry in a field 
not altogether noted for rigorous analysis. Furthermore, it may be expected 
that the work will continue to improve as experience demonstrates the need, 
which this reviewer, at least, believes to exist, for reaching beyond the 
present effort to one which not only identifies and fragmentizcs issues, but 
relates them back to a set of carefully analyzed “interests” (“objectives”?) 
so that value judgments may be made with a clearer understanding of their 
implications for the national security, world stability, the economic well- . 
being of the people or the desire to encourage democratic tendencies the 
world over. If it is possible to speak of a weak spot in the present volume, 
it is believed it can be found in that part of the document, (np. 9-27) in which 
this is attempted. Lack of 1iguur Ís evident, not alone in the verbal confusion 
caused by the too indiscriminate use of such terms as “aims,” “objectives,” 
“responsibilities,” “interests,” “ideals,” “principles,” “attitudes” and “forces,” 
but in the failure to show clearly the character and extent of our interests, 
their relation to general policies and the relation between general policies and 
specific commitments. It is worth remarking that in the absence of some such 
frame of reference, value judgments are apt to be obscured and hunch, common 
sense, or assumed ‘wisdom tend to steal the show. 

The document under review, despite the great care which has gone into its 
preparation, provides this frame of reference only partially by a brief pre- 
liminary sketch dealing with the “bases” of United States foreign policy 
followed by a careful but purely descriptive account of recent developments. 
This is believed to be insufficient even after allowance is made for the fact 
that the document attempts to avoid value judgments by refraining from 
advocating any particular policy or set of policies. Alternatives are stated 
but not “evaluated.” Given the purposes of the publication, this sense of 
restraint is commendable. It may be indulged, however, while still recognizing 
that value judgments are implicit in the sifting of “relevant” facts, the identi- 
fication of issues and the statement of alternatives as Messrs. Gromyko, 
Vyshinsky and Molotov would readily discover should they chance to study 


them. What is urged is not that value judgments be made explicit but that the 


basis for making them be analyzed more thoroughly. Or, to repeat, that a 
better framework be supplied against which to project the analysis of facts, 
issues, and alternatives. 

It may be objected that this would require another book and thus falls 
outside the scope of legitimate criticism. By way of answer it is suggested that 
this is the heart of the business and thus deserves more respectable treatment 
by a group which in the short space of three years has already demonstrated 
its high capacity by making a worth-while and distinctive contribution toward 
creating a more informed opinion on foreign affairs, and a better understand- 
ing of the practical dilemmas confronting policy makers. 

Harpy C. DILLARD 

University of Virginia 
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Great Britain in the World Economy. By ALFRED EDWARD KAHN. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xvii, 308. $4.00.) 


The value of this study lies partly in the clear and precise account which 
it gives of the long-run trends which weakened and undermined the British 
world economic position during the years 1919-1939 and the economic and 
policy adjustments of that period. It lies partly in the EE framework 
within which these events are discussed. 

Mr. Kahn is in search of an “organic theory of intentional equilibrium” 
which will prove more helpful and enlightening for the study of the basic 
changes in the world economy now taking place than the “accepted” theory. 
The only fruitful analysis of the balance of payments “must,” he feels, “be 
in terms of actual cyclical and secular process, of actual complex patterns 
of cause and effect in mutual interplay and in continual transition, constantly 
disrupting and readjusting to a real world.” He criticizes “accepted” theory 
mainly because of its tendency to isolate a single cause of maladjustment and 
then rest content with showing that equilibrating forces will be set in motion. 
This neglects the nature of the transition during which the equilibrating 
forces are operative, the cyclical and secular factors that may make the 
adjustment difficult or easy, and many other relevant considerations. 

For these reasons, Mr. Kahn presents his material as, in part, “a case 
study” for the development of an organic theory. In developing this ap- 
proach he defines “equilibrium” in a country’s balance of payments as “a 
situation in which over a period of time long enough to exclude seasonal 
and minor discrepancies the total supply and demand for means of foreign 
payment are equated, without continuous short-term capital or gold move- 
ments in one direction, or sizable fluctuations in the external value of cur- 
rencies, or default, or measures of control employed to maintain this equality.” 

Mr. Kahn does not, as sometimes happens, neglect his theoretical approach 
when dealing with his historical material. He consistently uses the British 
experience to illustrate the simultaneous operation of the various complex 
elements leading away from and towards equilibrium that are to be part of 
the completed organic theory. His emphasis throughout is on the basic long- 
run trends that have been responsible for weakening the British international 
economic position and on the economic and policy adaptations to this changed 
position. He fully recognizes, of course, that the changes in public policy 
of 1931-32 were a revolutionary readaptation to a changing world situation 
after the failure of an attempt to rebuild along traditional lines. But he con- 
sistently treats the real determinants of British economic policy as inde- 
pendent .economic forces, largely beyond the power of British policy to con- 
trol, and operating continuously over the whole period. 

These real determinants are discussed in a general chapter on The De- 
teriorating Position of British Industry and two chapters on The Decline 
and Adjustments of the Staple Trades and The Expanding Industries. These 
chapters are very well balanced. They contain a good deal of cogent criticism ` 
of industrial organization and management in Great Britain, particularly of 
the so-called industrial self-government of the period, but they end on a 
hopeful note. Mr. Kahn concludes that there was, during these years, a sub- 
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stantial adjustment to an altered international competitive position in the 
staple trades, and a successful adaptation of the economy as a whole to the 
altered international position of British industry. l 

With this preparation Mr. Kahn analyzes the basic trends in the British 
balance of payments from 1919-1939 and the adjustments of policy before and 
after the abandonment of the gold standard. It is in these chapters that the 
character of the book as a case study towards an organic theory of inter- 
national equilibrium is most strongly brought out. This gives to a survey of 
very familiar material an interest and freshness of treatment that will be 
appreciated by those who have long labored in the field. 

The basic problem posed by Mr. Kahn’s book is whether or not, in the 
interwar period, the adjustments in the British economy to an altered inter- 
national position laid a solid foundation for working out the long-run problems 
that have persisted into the post-World War II period. In this conncction 
his discussion of the shifting geographical pattern of British exports and 
imports over the long period 1815-1939 has a special value. In this long 
perspective he finds that the withdrawal of Britain into a “more closed and 
regulated regional system, with Britain as the center, attempting to main- 
tain ever closer economic ties with younger, largely primary producing coun- 
tries of the empire and sterling area” was but an intensification of trends 
apparent well before 1929 and even 1914. Mr. Kahn, however, reaches a 
rather firm conclusion that the opportunistic and defensive policies which 
characterized British foreign trade policy at the end of the inter-war period 
were being pursued at too great a sacrifice of the advantages of genuine 
multilateralism. Had not the Second World War intervened, the time would 
have been ripe for a reversal of policy. 

In concluding chapters on The Position of Britain in the Post War World, 
written during the war itself, and before the Marshall Plan, Mr. Kahn ven- 
tures some speculative answers to his basic questions. Since these look beyond 
the readjustments of the immediate postwar period they have not become 
out of date. What Mr. Kahn foresees is a period of even greater strain on the 
British balance of payments than in 1919-39, partly due to the stimulation of 
competing industrial production rather than primary production by interna- 
tional investment, This can, however, be substantially offset, by a far more 
effective reconstruction, reorganization and re-equipment of Britain’s produc- 
tive machine for the satisfaction of the demands of the home market than 
was carried through from 1919-1939. Much will depend on whether or not 
the sum total of world trade will be increasing so that a diminished share 
in this trade by the United Kingdom will not entail an absolute decline in 
British foreign trade. 

Mr. Kahn’s book contains many interesting discussions of special points 
such as the long-range shifts in Britain’s terms of trade, the changing relations 
between her capital export and her trade balance, and the changing pattern of 
triangular settlement between the United Kingdom, the rest of the sterling 
area, and the rest of the world. 

WILLIAM ADAMS Brown, JR. 


Brookings Institution 
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Le Plan Marshall. By Francois PErroux. (Paris: Librarie de Médicis. 
1948. Pp. 222. 200 fr.) - 

Grandeur ou Décadence du Plan Marshall, By J. Livy-JACQUEMIN. (Paris: 
Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1948. Pp. 75. 120 fr.) 

These two French books on the Marshall Plan may be considered re- 
markable not so much for their content as for what they do not say. In 
neither of them is any word of the concrete recovery problems facing France 
or Europe. Of the three aspects of the Marshall Plan—self-help, mutual 
help and aid from the United States—these books deal only with the last. 

If they deal with the Marshall Plan mainly from the familiar point of 
view of United States aid, however, neither book is without interest for the 


American economist. Perroux’ most interesting essay deals with the responsi- ` 


bilities of an “internationally dominant economy,” t.e., the United States. 
Lévy-Jacquemin offers a new theory of international economics and a con- 
crete proposal to replace the antiquated “equilibrium system.” Neither book 
may be said to deal definitively with the Marshall Plan or disequilibrium in 
international trade and finance; both are readable and suggestive. 

Perroux’ five essays, first published over the thirteen months from June 
1947 to June 1948, appear to have been designed to reassure worried French 
readers. The first article, apparently written before both the Harvard speech 
and the Molotov response to it, defends economic cooperation among neigh- 
bors, whatever the attitude of the big powers. The last three set forth an 
analytical description of the Marshall Plan and its evolution from 19th 
century private lending via the “neo-liberalism” of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments. 

It is in his second essay on the internationally dominant economy, how- 
ever, that Perroux is at his most paradoxical and suggestive. The Marxist 
view of economic imperialism, he indicates, is naive. The theory of imperfect 
competition has been inadequately applied to international relations, but it 
is clear that a dominant economy may have a more effective course of action, 
in the long-run, than short-run exploitation. The intentions of the United 
States, by inference, may be held to be honorable because the United States, 
like any other oligopolist, finds it pays in the long run to behave honorably. 
International economics based upon trade among equal partners is irrelevant 
to today’s problems. 

Lévy-Jacquemin is also disposed to jettison a great deal of the classical 
apparatus, including primarily the major premise of a continuous tendency 
to equilibrium. In his view, the system operates to perpetuate disequilibrium. 
Countries should be ranked in a system A, B, C, and D, each tending to have 
an export surplus vis-d-vis countries in the next lower category. At the present 
time, the United States finds itself in category A; Canada, Argentina, Brazil, 
etc., in B; Britain, France, Italy in C; and at the end of the scale in D, the 
backward and underdeveloped countries of the world. The tendency of the 
United States to perpetual surplus arises from the American propensity to 
oversave or underconsume combined with our political unwillingness to spend 
on internal public works. 


“ 
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The measure needed to make this system function, in Lévy-Jacquemin’s 
view, is loans by the United States to backward areas made through the 
countries of Europe. Offshore purchases under the Marshall Plan are a 
step in the right direction and a major advance from the tied loans of the 
Export-Import Bank and Bretton Woods, which are incompatible with multi- 
lateralism. After the fruition of the current European inveslinent, however, 
the next requirement is continuous loans from A to D, so contrived as to 
let B and C balance their accounts multilaterally. 

This thesis cannot of course be taken at its face value. It is asserted 
rather than argued. And far more important, it neglects the propensity of 
the United States to import on balance from raw material and tropical areas. 
Yet it contains flashes of insight, which have a bearing on the rationale 
behind Point 4 of President Truman’s inaugural speech, 

In short, both books-are worth a perusal. 

C. P. KINDLEBERGER 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Business Administration 


Marketing: Principles and Methods. By CHARLES F. PHILLIPS and DELBERT 
J. Duncan. (Chicago: Richard D Irwin. 1948. Pp. x, 729. $6.00.) 


Introduction to M arketing. By PAUL D. CoNvVERSE and Fren M. Jones. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. viii, 606. $5.65.) 


The basic pattern of textbooks in marketing was established some years 
ago and has seldom been violated. New books, and revisions of old ones, 
have been justified chiefly by substitution of current statistics and citations 
for obsolete ones, but the concepts and topics have remained unchanged. The 
books under review exhibit minor variations from the pattern, but are unlikely 
to provide any surprises for marketing instructors. On the other hand, judg- 
ing from the unsophisticated discovery of marketing facts recently evidenced 
by anti-marginalist writers in economic journals, those economists who have 
never read any marketing book might do very well to examine one or both 
of these. 

The Converse and Jones volume is an offshoot from a well-established 
marketing textbook by Converse. It is deliberately designed as a more 
popular presentation, and seems aimed at high school students or nonacademic ` 
small businessmen. Perhaps the market for such a work commercially justifies 
its publication. It hardly seems suitable, however, for a course in marketing - 
at the collegiate level. The chief innovation of the book is its emphasis on 
retailing; 368 of its 588 text pages are devoted to this topic. The approach of 
this section is on “how to run a store.” This undoubtedly has an appeal for 
thousands of readers, since there are more small businessmen in retailing 
than in any other economic category. For such readers, this book may be 
considered better than the usual popular work on retailing, since it does pro- 
vide some background of general marketing. Moreover, students find retailing 
easier and more familiar than any other phase of marketing, and the opera- 
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tional approach appeals to many of them as “practical.” The condensation 
of other standard marketing material, however, means that a student using 
this text only would be inadequately informed on marketing in general. 
Nor would he find in this volume any guide to further reading, for there 
are no bibliographies and the footnote citations are notably sparse. 

The Phillips and Duncan volume covers the usual material of marketing in 
a thoroughly satisfying way. The statistics and references are copious and up- 
, to-the-minute, and the statistics are better organized and digested than is com- 
mon in marketing books. In its effect on most marketing writers, the inaugura- 
tion of the Census of Distribution in 1930 was the worst thing that could have 
happened to development of the study of marketing, for it has resulted in text- 
books filled with figures on the number of middlemen of each type, their 
sales volume, etc. Phillips and Duncan have done better by these data, in 
pointing up the significance of various Census tabulations. They have, beyond 
that, been conscientious in seeking for non-census sources to bring their 
figures up to date in so far as possible. Further evidence of careful prepara- 
tion is shown by the excellent reading references and the listing, for each 
chapter, of Harvard cases appropriate for use with the text material. 

A differentiating feature of the book is its emphasis on the consumer. 
Two of the early chapters are devoted to the ultimate consumer’s buying 
motives and problems and most of one chapter to consumer statistics; this 
is followed, contrary to custom, by a chapter on the industrial user. The 
preface explains that it is recognized that the customer—whether household 
consumer or industrial user—is the proper starting point for all marketing 
plans. But the text material goes beyond the viewpoint of the sales manager 
and the strategy of exploitation of the consumer. In one chapter, the market- 
ing system is examined from the viewpoint of the consumer, and is found 
somewhat wanting; there follows a discussion of the “consumer movement” 
and the business and government aids to the consumer. The authors’ interest 
in the consumer is shown further by a lengthier section on consumer co- 
operatives than is usual. | 

While Phillips and Duncan do not go very far in satisfying the current 
demand for development of marketing theory, their chapters on pricing remain 
the strongest to be found in marketing texts. The theory of monopolistic com- 
petition, which Phillips introduced to marketing texts in his 1938 edition, is 
briefly but adequately explained. It is followed, however, by the customary 
series of unrelated and unanalyzed paragraphs on various pricing policies 
used by manufacturers and merchants. These marketing facts regarding pric- 
ing practices stand as a challenge to economists and marketing students alike; 
perhaps theory in both fields may be improved by more serious consideration 
of the relation of marketing price pulicies to economic theory. 

E. R. HAWKINS 

Johns Hopkins University 


Introduction to Business. By Lewis A. Froman. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 
1948. Pp. xxv, 601. $4.25.) 
This book is written as a tegt to be used in a first course in business. 
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Its usefulness, as is the case with textbooks generally, will depend on such 
factors as the relation of the course to other courses in the curriculum, the 
equipment of the students and the reliance placed by the instructor on the 
textbook. 

In many institutions the typical student in a first course in business is a 
college freshman without business experience who is taking courses in the 
social sciences simultaneously and who will ultimately have the benefit of a 
comprehensive curriculum. At the other extreme is the beginning student in 
the evening division who is likely to be more mature and experienced but 
who will not be taking any other “general” course at the same time and who 
may benefit from an introduction to the social sciences as well as an intro- 
duction to business. 

Dr. Froman’s book appears to be planned with the interests of the latter 
group of students in view. Tn a section on “The Functions of Business Enter- 
prise” there is a page on the hedonistic concept of choice and a paragraph 
which distinguishes capitalism, socialism, and communism. Treatments of 
roundabout production, risk bearing and Utopian socialism are included. 

The other sections of the book include one on “The Nature of Business 
Enterprise” containing chapters on Manufacturing, Extractive, Public Utili- 
ties and Trade and Service Industries as well as Financial Enterprises and 
Agriculture. The section on “Problems of the Business Unit” has chapters 
on Form, Size, Internal Organization, Management Controls and Employee 
Relations. The final section is concerned with “The Role of Government” and 
includes chapters on Monopoly Regulation, Taxation and Government Enter- 

prises. 

-These matters are presented so that the student always remains at a safe 
distance from the turmoil, triumphs and anxieties of business operations and 
the problems confronting society receive greater emphasis than those which 
consume most of the time of business management. For instance, the discus- 
sion of public utilities includes paragraphs on natural monopoly, the im- 
portance of coal as a source of energy and defines watergas and coke-oven 
gas. It gives little idea of the nature of the problems to which the management 
of a public utility devotes itself and the characteristics which would distin- 
guish a well-run utility from one poorly run. 

The chapter on financial enterprises devotes a paragraph to the fact that 
national banks issued bank notes before 1935 and a page and a half to credit 
unions, It gives no idea of commercial banking as a business in which some 
prosper and others fail or the relationship of the business enterprise to its 
banker. Bonds are treated only from the point of view of the investor and 
not from the point of view of the borrower. 

There are some who believe that a major function of the introductory 
course in business is to provide an insight into business as a career. Not 
only the college freshman, but a large proportion of the students in clerical 
or other routine jobs who attend evening courses have very little idea what 
an executive of a copper company, a tire manufacturer or a brokerage house 
really does. Every course might well strive to indicate the problems, the 
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skills, and the challenges which specific careers in business afford. No text- 
book can do this job by itself but every introductory text might well assume 
its share of this responsibility. Dr. Froman is likely to find that his colleagues 
in the social sciences will supply any deficiencies he might leave if he sacri- 
ficed breadth for penetration and inspiration. He cannot assume that similar 
help is available to supply the demands of the young man or woman seeking 
guidance toward a career. 
Roy J. BULLOCK 
Washington, D.C. 


Industrial Organization and Markets; Public Regulation of Business 


Small Business: Its Place and Problems. A Research Study of the Committee 
for Economic Development. By A. D. H. Karran. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1948. Pp. xiv, 281. $3.25.) 


Within the last decade and a half the subject of small business has gradually 
emerged as a new and recognizable segment of economic inquiry, with its 
own fields of research and its own niche in the structure of economic theory. 
This new study, prepared by Dr. Kaplan for the Committee on Economie 
Development, represents the most comprehensive and inclusive contribution 
yet made to the small but rapidly growing body of economic. literature in 
the field. Taken in conjunction with Steindl’s work on the place of small 
business in economic theory? and Weissman’s work on the financial problems 
of small firms,? Dr. Kaplan’s well-organized and clearly presented study 
should provide the reader with an adequate knowledge of most of the theoreti- 
cal and practical problems in the field, the principal topics of research, the 
major points of controversy, and the bases for the development of a sound 
public policy. 

Quite properly, Dr. Kaplan begins his work with an analysis of the ve -s 
standards used in defining small business. He arrives at a composite definition 
in which the principal elements are “1 million for volume of business, $500,000 
for total assets, and 250 employees for personnel,” with the type of firm 
consisting of a “single independent organization directly under the super- 
vision of its owners who are also its managers—-whether incorporated or not.” 
Although to some this definition may seem to take in a lot of territory, it 
falls far short of Thurmond Arnold’s highly pertinent definition of small 
business as any firm which is unable to maintain a lobbyist in Washington. 

Dr. Kaplan then summarizes available statistical evidence on the position 
of small business in the various branches of the economy, on trends in the 
business population, on discontinuances and failures, on longevity and turn- 
over, and related topics in the general field of business structure. 

Moving from structural to functional characteristics, he next examines 
the highly important subject of the relationship of size to efficiency. Although 
here again he offers no new primary data, the conclusions which he derives 


1 Joseph Steindl, Small and Big Business (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1945). 
Sp L, Weissman, Small Business and Venture Capital (New York, Harper, 1945). 
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from the existent information on unit costs and profits represent an excellent 
summary of the state of present knowledge. Thus his principal conclusions are: 
“(1) The differences in efficiency among the small enterprises themselves are 
more extreme than those between small and large firms.... (2) The middle 
size firms of an industry commonly make a better average showing on costs 
and earnings than do either the giants or the smallest members. (3) The 
over-all tendency is for unit costs to diminish as size increases until the big- 
business category is reached. But the very largest member of an industry 
does not usually show the lowest cost or the best profit rate on invested 
capital. In most cases a firm in the middle range makes the best showing, and 
frequently a small firm leads the industry in this respect.” 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the three types of corrective 
action most urgently needed by small business—management assistance, 
financial aid, and the preservation of competition. In regard to the first, Dr. 
Kaplan emphasizes the pervasive absence of management guidance for small 
business, which all too often is compounded by the reluctance of the small 
enterpriser to learn new methods and techniques. In addition to a needed 
expansion in private sources of management assistance, as in trade associa- 
tions, industrial engineering, market-research firms, etc., Dr. Kaplan feels 
that “the Bureau of Standards should be authorized to serve small-business 
groups more aggressively with respect to information on technological de- 
velopments,” and that the Department of Commerce should act as a “clearing- 
house,” gathering and disseminating technical information through the various 
organizations and agencies serving small business. 

In regard to financial aid, Dr. Kaplan summarizes the various Soa which 
have been made on this problem and comes to the inevitable conclusions that, 
by and large, small firms are unable to secure funds through the security 
markets; that even when the small company is able to use this avenue, the 
costs of flotation are all but prohibitive; that long-term credit, though on 
the increase, is still far from being generally available to small business; and 
that direct investment by individuals has tended to dry up, due largely to 
the high rates of taxation and to the progressive concentration of population 
in large cities, with the consequent weakening of personal ties and relation- 
ships. After survcying the various proposals which have been advanced to 
meet this problem, including community industrial development organiza- 
tions, direct government loans, and loan insurance (the last being treated in 
a rather cursory and uncritical manner),? Dr. Kaplan recommends the estab- 
lishment of a network of capital banks under Federal Reserve Board super- 
vision, with the commercial banks in each Federal Reserve district authorized 
to subscribe a small percentage of their capital and surplus in a district 


*Pp. 167-68. For a fuller presentation of a possible loan insurance program, see House 
Small Business Committee, 79th Cong., ist sess., Hearings, Pt. 2, H.R. 64, Financial Prob- 
lems of Small Business, 1945, pp. 997-1031; Smaller War Plants Corp., 18th Bimonthly 
Report to Congress, June 1945, pp. 11-14; and House Agriculture Committee, Special 
Subcommittee on Cotton, 80th Cong., Ist sess. (Pace Committee), Hearings, 1847, pp. 
586-87. 
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capital bank, which initially could grant credit and perhaps eventually 
purchase the stock of small firms. As a means of greatly expanding its 
ability to render financial aid, Dr. Kaplan suggests that each capital bank 
might be “put in a position to place its debentures or rediscount paper with 
the Federal Reserve Banks at rates low enough to permit a fair return 
on the expanded employment of its funds.” 

In his final chapter, “Competition—Means and Ends,” Dr. Kaplan de- 
scribes the effects on small wholesalers and small manufacturers of the forward 
expansion by large producers into the distribution field; cites the “intro- 
ductory pricing” and other recently revealed discriminatory practices of the 
A. & P. as illustrative of those types of activities against which no small 
distributor can possibly compete; condemns the fair-trade laws and argues 
that small business in supporting them is actually working against its own 
best interests; denounces interstate trade barriers and similar legal restric- 
tions to a free market; advocates a reform of the patent laws; and urges 
labor organizations to be flexible in dealing with small business and not 
to expect small competitive firms to be able to meet the same terms and 
conditions as can be granted by large firms enjoying a monopolistic position. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, this well-rounded work has only one flaw, 
which however is a serious one, namely the comparative lack of attention 
given to the problem of economic concentration, a problem which certainly 
deserves somewhat more consideration in a discussion of the “place and 
problems” of small business. This criticism is based on the following observa- 
tions: : 

1. In analyzing the position of small business, he relies principally on 
data relating to the number of small firms, rather than the proportion of 
activity or resources accounted for by small business. This use of data on 
numbers, which incidentally leads to some optimistic inferences concerning 
the position of small business that would not be supported by data on pro- 
portions, is particularly surprising in view of (a) Dr. Kaplan’s own recogni- 
tion of the great weakness of data on numbers, which are tremendously 
influenced by the turnover in one-man and other tiny establishments (cf. pp. 
43, 56, 234), and (b) the existence and availability of a large body of sta- 
tistical information on proportions which could have been used in the 
analysis. 

2. In the one-and-a-third pages which he does devote to the topic, “In- 
dustrial Concentration,” he fails to cite any of the available data on the 
level or trend of concentration, as measured on a corporate or company 
basis, confining his analysis to the “establishment” or plant data of the 
Census of Manufactures (pp. 38-39). Although most of the material that he 
does cite, which incidentally is limited to the period 1929-39, indicates a 
general increase in concentration, about half of this brief discussion is con- 
cerned with something which Dr. Kaplan describes as a “hopeful aspect,”’ 
namely, a slight decline which took place in the relative share accounted for 
by the largest size group. This decrease, however, was probably due in 
large part to the decline in general economic activity, or more specifically to 
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the greater-than-average decreases which probably took place in the most 
highly concentrated fields—heavy goods, capital equipment, etc. 

3. Dr. Kaplan makes a number of assertions which seem to imply that 
the proper place of small business should, or, at least, will be as an adjunct 
or “auxiliary,” rather than as a competitor, to big business. Thus, “It is more 
likely that small enterprise will develop as auxiliary to its larger competi- 
tors” (p. 52; cf. also, pp. 103, 235). In view of the conclusions which he 
has arrived at concerning the relationship of size to efficiency, such an observa- 
tion necessarily implies that the dominance of big business and the “auxiliary” 
status of small business will be the result of non-efficiency factors, e.g., 
greater economic power, resources, etc. Not only has Dr. Kaplan failed to 


‘spell out this: logical conclusion of his argument, but he has also failed to 


exhibit any particular concern over such a state of affairs. 

4. Although he recognizes the existence of the postwar merger movement, 
lie yuickly dismisses it as a factor of any importance, stating that the 
‘phenomenon has not, however, reached the proportions of the decade follow- 
ing the First World War” (p. 234). This, of course, is a perfectly safe 
observation since it would be rather: difficult for the merger movement to 
have achieved the same “proportions” in the three years following World 
War IT that it attained in the “decade” following World War I. If Dr. Kaplan 
had compared the current merger movement to the first three years rather 
than to the “decade” following World War I, his statement would still 
have been true, though to a much lesser extent, since the average number 
of mergers in the period of intense activity immediately following World 
War I exceeded the number during the comparable three-year period follow- 
ing World War II by only about one-quarter. The real significance of the 
current movement, which Dr. Kaplan neglects to point out, is that the 
increase in concentration resulting therefrom is superimposed upon an already 
extremely high level of concentration which, itself, is, in large part, the 
product of earlier merger movements. 

5. Finally, in discussing what direct remedies are needed to meet this 
problem of the concentration of economic power, Dr. Kaplan is, for the 
most part, rather vague, indulging in such broad generalities as a recom- 
mendation that the antitrust laws be “recast into a consistent body of 
legislation” (p. 245), or that the antitrust agencies should “keep the 
channels of competition open” and “keep a watchful eye on the potential 
squeeze that integrated big business can apply to smaller independent units” 
(p. 217). This leaves the reader in the dark as to his attitude on such 
specific issues as the need for legislation to arrest merger -activity, the de- 
sirability of implementing an effective dissolution program, the necessity 
of breaking up financial and corporate inter-relationships that eliminate 
competition, and other specific measures designed to arrest the growing 
concentration of economic power and oe the complete extinction of the 
subject of this book. 

Aside, however, from his treatment of this crucial subject of economic 
concentration, there can be little doubt that Dr. Kaplan’s book represents 
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the best general work yet written on the subject of small business. It should 
definitely be included among the supplemental readings in all courses in the 
fields of industrial organization, public control of business, and business 
finance. 

Joun M. BLAIR 


Waskington, D.C. 


Problems in Price Control: Stabilization Subsidies. Pt. I, Stabilization Subsi- 
dies, 1942-46, by SEyMouk E. Harris, Pt. II, Wartime Subsidies and 
Food Price Stabilization, by Dor Ritz. Edited by PETER G. FRANCK. 
Hist. Reports on War Admin., Office of Price Administration, Gen. Pub. 
No. 10. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. xii, 241. 45c.) 


The economist who wishes to form a judgment on the effectiveness of 
wartime stabilization subsidies will not find a completely satisfactory answer 
in this volume, but if he is willing to read through a good deal of overlapping 
and somewhat repetitious material, he will acquire a reasonably adequate 
idea of the various subsidy programs and the reasons for their adoption. 
The volume, which is one of the general series of Historical Reports on 
War Administration, would probably have been more readable had it been 
entirely the work of one author. While Professor Harris deals chiefly with 
the non-food subsidies and Mr. Ritz with the crucial role of food subsidies 
in holding down the cost of living, both authors devote considerable space 
to somewhat similar analyses of the general role of subsidies in the price 
stabilization program. | 

On the whole, Part II is considerably more informative than Part I, 
for its chronological form of presentation results in a systematic account 
of the evolution of subsidies from the early days of the defense program 
through the final breakdown of price control in the autumn of 1946. The 
political as well as the economic factors which led to shifts in policy are 
brought into the discussion in a highly illuminating manner. Part I, on the 
other hand, devotes a number of chapters to a classification and description 
of the various types of subsidies but makes little attempt to trace their 
history through the later years of the war and the immediate postwar 
period. 

Both authors seem completely agreed that the subsidies which took the 
form of incentive payments to encourage high-cost marginal production were 
a decided success. In these cases, it was easy for OPA to demonstrate 
that the savings to both consumers and the Treasury far exceeded the cost 
uf the subsidy, with the result that this type of subsidy aroused virtually 
no opposition. Much the same conclusion can be drawn, apparently, with 
respect to a number of programs in which government agencies absorbed 
losses in order to protect domestic price ceilings from the impact of various 
types of uncontrollable cost increases, especially those involving increases 
in war-risk insurance rates, shipping costs, and foreign sellers’ prices. For 
many commodities, imports represented only a fraction of the total supply, 
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and the subsidies prevented the higher cost of the imported portion of the 
supply from forcing a break-through in the domestic price ceiling. 

With respect to subsidies which were paid “across-the-board”? (Ge, to all 
dealers at some stage of production or distribution) the case is much less 
clearcut, although both Professor Harris and Mr. Ritz attempt to show that 
the savings resulting from such subsidies exceeded the cost. The net effects 
af programs uf this type are far more difficult to analyze, especially when 
one attempts to take into account the probable indirect effects of averted 
price increases. As Mr. Ritz points out, the estimates presented by OPA 
experts in justification of such subsidies failed to draw a clear distinction 
between net savings to the Treasury and to the general public. Nor was any 
account taken of the higher tax revenues which would have accrued to the 
Treasury if prices had been allowed to rise. 

Actually, it is doubtful if (he case tor across-the-board subsidies could 
ever be fully presented in statistical terms. When the subsidy program 
was substantially expanded in the spring of 1943, the basic consideration, 
as both authors suggest (though not, I think, with sufficient emphasis), was 
_ the possibility that a serious break in the price line would lead to a succes- 
sion of wage and price increases which in the end might become uncontrollable. 
In the absence of subsidies, the price line could not have been held in a 
number of important cases without discouraging production. 

The last word on the subsidy problem will certainly not have been 
written until a careful study is made under unofficial auspices. While there 
is no attempt to “white-wash” OPA in the present volume, it is none the 
less clear that an official history of this kind needs to be supplemented by 
a study which can consider fully and frankly such matters as interagency 
conflicts and the influence of changes in top OPA personnel. Such a study 
would be especially valuable if a comparison could be made with. British 
and Canadian experience. l 

MARGARET S. GORDON 

Berkeley, California 


The Marketing of Surplus War Property. By James ALLEN Coox. (Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 211. $3.25.) 

This is the first detailed report on the disposition of World War II 
surpluses to be published. 

Of the approximate $27 billion of property declared surplus, by late 
1948 probably less than one-tenth remains in inventory. The surplus 
property disposed of includes industrial plants, aircraft, merchant ships, 
and capital and consumer goods. Dr. Cook describes the different disposal 
problems of each group and the difficulties and complexities within each 
group with two purposes in mind: first, to determine whether the short- 
comings of the disposal program were legislative or administrative; and 
second, to recommend revisions of the law and policies or procedures of 
the War Assets Administration so that the disposal of the remaining surpluses 
will be more rapid. Unfortunately, about two years have already elapsed since 
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the major part of the report was completed in early 1947. It is worth while 
noting, however, that several of the major recommendations made by the 
author, both legislative and administrative, have already been put into 
practice. 

Dr. Cook points out that many of the industrial plants to be sold were 
large in size, or “scrambled,” or of no apparent civilian use, or poorly located 
(for civilian purposes). In view of these obstacles, it is obvious that the 
disposal rate would not be too rapid. He is, however, optimistic about 
the future disposal rate, particularly if the Congress enacts a “stand-by” 
program. 

According to Dr. Cook, the Administration in the disposal of industrial 
plants contributed little in achieving one of many major: objectives laid down 
by Congress, namely, “to discourage monopolistic practices and to strengthen 
and preserve the competitive position of small business concerns. . . .” He 
states that the country’s 250 largest corporations secured about 70 per cent 
of all plant disposals (measured in terms of original cost). 

The position of the War Assets Administration, illustrated in the case 
of aluminum plants, was that large competitors had already entered the 
industry. These entries apparently have not resulted in the infusion of a 
competitive spirit in the aluminum industry. The Department of Justice 
recently instituted action in the Federal Court requiring the Aluminum 
Company of America to divest itself of some of its property since the disposal 
of war plants had not established competitive conditions in the industry. 

In the analysis of this problem, Dr. Cook accepts the Administration’s 
statements, first, that it had no alternative in the disposal of industrial plants 
since Congressional policy was not specific enough; second, that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had the responsibility of approving the disposal of plants 
worth $1 million or over; and finally, that the plants were large and could 
not be broken down. He fails to evaluate the problems and policies with 
a view toward determining the reality of the problems and the adequacy 
of the policies. 

It seems to the reviewer* that the Administration could have met, at least 
in part, the Congressional mandate. For example, the Geneva Steel plant 
was sold to U. S. Steel rather than a new group. Here was an opportunity 
to add a competitor to an industry. Although I have heard officials of the 
War Assets Administration point out that there were no other responsible 
bidders, it seems to me that the Administration could have followed a 
positive policy by seeking out and assisting new firms. 

Dr. Cook is not satisfied with the rate of disposal of consumer and producer 
goods. Here he has described and examined excuses rather than reasons. The 
major obstacle, in his opinion, was the priority system. There is no doubt 
that disposals would have been more rapid without it. (But if procedures 
delay the achievement of democratic objectives, we do not discard the ob- 
jectives!) In the opinion of the reviewer the planning of a “pipeline of dis- 


* The reviewer was employed by the War Assets Administration during 1944-1947. 
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posals” could have been developed so that there would have been a continuous, 
high disposal rate. A second obstacle, according to Dr. Cook, was inadequate 
sales planning. This, it seems to me, was the more serious obstacle. The 
reviewer recalls that when sales planning was instituted on a national level a 
“pipeline of disposals” was developed so that the rate of disposals reached a 
maximum in mid-1946, Sales declined subsequently not because of the de- 
centralization of sales planning to the regional offices but the inability of 
regional personnel—consisting chiefly of salesmen—to plan. Incidentally, one 
office appointed an economist to be in charge of sales and the results were 
excellent. | 

A third obstacle to prompt liquidation, the author states, was the 
multiplicity of Congressional objectives. As evidence, he cites an interview 
` with officials of the Richmond regional office. This is a case of excuse rather 
than reason. This office had probably the worst inventory records of any. 
It did not sell property because it did not know what it had to sell.. 

Dr. Cook not only fails to recognize the importance of correct inventory 
records but makes contradictory statements about it. He states that “an 
examination of inventory procedures in regional offices has revealed that 
inventories have been maintained and used daily” (p. 137) and that “the 
War Assets Administration has adopted an inventory control system which, 
by and large, embodies sound working principles” (p. 138). On the other 
hand, Dr. Cook reports that “the overall inadequacy of property descriptions 
has contributed one of the most serious obstacles to efficient sales operations” 
_ (p. 141). | 

Another pair of contradictory statements reflects the conflict not only. 
in the minds of the officials of the War Assets Administration, but also in 
the mind of Dr. Cook, with respect to the primary objective in the disposal 
of surplus property. On one hand, the author states that the priority system 
“tended to divert War Assets’ selling staffs from their primary objective— 
prompt liquidation” (p. 66). Yet he says that “liquidation should be the 
means to an end rather than the end in itself” (p. 77). 

This book, in the opinion of the reviewer, fails to bring out in sharp focus 
the major issues of surplus disposal. No penetrating analysis is offered, for 
example, of the role of the military in handling a civilian job (there is a 
passing reference op (huis point on page 127) or the importance of planning 
on a broad scale. Dr. Cook has made the serious mistake of relying for his 
information on Congressional hearings and reports, which reflect political 
partisanship on the part of Congress and include defenses of operations of 
W.A.A. A second source is W.A.A. statements on policies and procedures. 
On the basis of the reviewer’s observations (and this opinion was prevalent) 
any relationship between such statements and actual policies and procedures 
was purely coincidental. A third source was interviews with W.A.A. officials. 
Here, too, there is room for skepticism as to the accuracy of information. 
Only careful, persistent, and intensive investigation can dig out the facts 
about any government activity on the scale of that under consideration. 
Jacos J. KAUFMAN 
The University of Buffalo 
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Electric Power and Government Policy. Factual findings by the Research Staff 
and the program by the Power Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. (New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1948. Pp. xx, 860. $5.00.) 


This book is devoted largely to the report of a competent research staff 
headed by Arthur R. Burns, the director, and Walter E. Caine, associate 
director. The research staff, each member of which presumably handled 
particular sections, consisted of Walter H. Beidatsch, Blanche Bernstein, 
Melvin G. de Chazeau, Hubert F. Havlik, C. Emery Troxel, Patricia Van 
Deraa, and William Vickrey. The project was designed to give an objective, 
factual picture of the electric power industry in its relation to government 
agencies. A preliminary summary of the main findings written by Edward 
Eyre Hunt was published by the Fund in 1944 under the title of Tke 
Power Industry and the Public Interest. 

The factual content of this book supplements the theoretical and legal 
approach of recent and excellent public utility books. Interesting and sig- 
nificant information overflows into voluminous footnotes. If the book were 
nothing more than a handbook of statistics, its value would be considerably 
diminished by the fact that the material brought down only to 1940 is 
now outdated. The value of the book, however, springs more from the 
strong flavor o: regulatory experience that permeates the discussion of 
every controversia. ~oblem. 

An attempt is made to analyze some ten regulatory problems. The 
material is presented with caution and qualifications that would befit a 
study sponsored by a committee including Professor Bonbright, a farm 
leader, a regulatory lawyer and three power company executives. (The com- 
mittee: J. Henry Scattergood, chairman, James C. Bonbright, LaRue Brown, 
Samuel Ferguson, Murray D. Lincoln, and Paul A. Schoellkopf.) Although 
the conclusions might conceivably represent a common meeting ground 
of the minds of the staff, they are so cautious and well guarded that it 
can be doubted whether many of them represent the strong beliefs of even 
one of the staff members. In short, the qualifications become the essence 
of the findings and thus it becomes difficult to summarize the contents. 

The discussion of the legal framework of regulation is possibly best 
summed up by the staff’s hope that the Supreme Court will now be disposed 
to give greater weight to commissions’ findings of fact. It is worthy to note 
that this book is not unduly devoted to exorcising “dat old Debbil,” Smyth 
v. Ames. For this, readers should be profoundly grateful. The study recog- 
nizes the importance of earnings-price ratios as one measure of a fair rate 
of return. The virtual failure of all commissions un) recently and the 
complete failure of academic writers to consider this approach is almost 
inexplicable. It is a significant commentary on the solidity of this book to 
point out that a suggestion that commissions establish normal or average 
standards of costs of service to which utility companies should be held is 
relegated to a footnote (p. 105). 
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Presumably the appraisal of local, state and federal regulation did not 
yield results which could be stated in categorical fashion. On the basis of 
statistical studies, the staff reported that state-regulated utilities earned 
larger profits but had better rate records and lower expenses than locally 
regulated utilities. The report seems to doubt the efficacy of municipal 
competition or the threat of competition (pp. 243-5), although tables in the 

appendix seem to indicate otherwise where there is actual competition. 
~ Now that the attempt has been made, it is to be doubted if much can 
be gained from a statistical comparison of rates or profits in some states 
with commission regulation as against selected states with local regulation. 
What is to be proved by lumping together rate or profit figures for California, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York and Wiscon- 
sin to determine the results of commission regulation as compared with 
local regulation, measured by results obtained in Florida, Mississippi, Minne- 
sota and Texas? The substance of regulation is lost in statistics. One can 
well ask as to what extent results were influenced by peculiar operating con- 
ditions or financial histories, by special qualities of management, by public 
ownership movements, or political conditions. ‘The effectiveness of commis- 
sions ebbs and flows; high tide and low water may both be reached within 
a few years; generalizations must be suspect. 

So many reasons for variations are suggested that the report itself con- 
cludes that definitive conclusions are impossible. It would seem to have been 
to better purpose if the writers had gone further into another approach 
which was tried on a small scale—that of comparing various pairs of states. 
If the reasons for all variations could have been traced back to their origin, 
readers might well have more confidence in the conclusions. Such a task, how- 
ever, was obviously beyond the time resources of the staff. Apparently much 
of the valuable information in the report was obtained from grass roots sources 
—interviews with regulatory officials—including among others those of 
California, Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin, states generally rec- 
ognized as being leaders in regulation. 

The section on the financial organization of private systems is almost 
a text in corporation finance in itself. The discussion of problems of 
security regulation is particularly illuminating since all too often such dis- 
cussions are confined to the more or less lifeless enumeration of rules and 
principles. The policy of the Securities and Exchange Commission emerges 
as one that has continuously evolved as experience accumulated. The treat- 
ment does remain, however, a treatment of problems rather than a recom- 
mendation of policy. Some objective standards such as the degree of over- 
capitalization, the proportion of debt, dividend arrearages and security flota- 
tions are considered. Commission regulation of security issues seems to have 
had some slight effect in reducing write-ups and dividend arrearages. The 
staff report concludes that state regulation of security issues has not neces- 
sarily failed but rather has not been tried (p. 275). Here again earnings- 
price ratios or yields might have been used as a means of evaluation. 

The discussion of the problem of market area size may be summarized . 
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with the statement that the report notes’ that state commissions have 
exercised little control over territorial markets, while the policies of both 
Congress and the Securities and Exchange Commission over a wider front 
lack clarity and consistency as well as detail. The treatment is critical 
and descriptive, but there are no concrete recommendations of policy. 

The study contains carefully qualified conclusions on municipal ownership 
presented against a thorough-going discussion of the many pitfalls en- 
countered in making valid: comparisons. It is pointed out (p. 435) that the 
major economies of municipal ownership arise from lower capital costs, 
more conservative valuation of assets and lower operating expenses. It is 
believed, with some evidence to the contrary, that tax advantages are offset 
by contributions to municipalities. These conclusions are based upon the 
many studies of the problem that have appeared in the past rather than 
upon new investigations. The report might have been strengthened by a 
thorough, objective analysis of the Ontario Hydro Commission, something 
that is sadly needed. The study of rural electrification may be summarized 
by the guarded conclusions of the report that “This survey has indicated 
little direct federal subsidy to rural cooperatives. . . . It may or may not be 
desirable to subsidize rural electrification, either for its own sake or, in 
times of depression, to contribute toward recovery” (p. 479). 

The treatment of the subject of municipal ownership fails, along with 
every other treatment with which the writer is familiar, in that only after 
long study can even an expert reader evaluate the significance of isolated 
blocks of statistics treating various aspects of the problem. Why not 
utilize the device of hypothetical models of private and publicly owned 
utilities, incurring representative expenses with representative rates appliec ~ 
to similar rate groups? The specific effect of taxes, operating expenses, etc. 
could be traced down to their final incidence upon rates. The reader would be 
given quantitative answers to many of his questions without further research 
while partisans would have a definite starting point from which to begin 
their wrangling. The assumptions would of necessity have to be made with 
care but this staff ‘should have the competence to make them. 

The study affords us no definitive answer to the major question of public 
policy towards the giant multiple-purpose projects. The yardstick idea is 
firmly eschewed, the lack of consistent policy between the projects is decried, 
and Congress is called upon to lay down at least the major outlines of power 
policy. But we are left in the dark as to what they should be. It is taken 
for granted that indirect competition between private and public owner- 
ship should and will continue, but no direct attempt is made to grapple with 
the problems raised by the obviously cumulative growth of public ownership 
that we find today. The importance of the projects as a means of business 
cycle control is recognized. 

The study concludes with a discussion of the objectives of a national power 
system, the power committee’s report and recommendations and a statistical 
appendix. The committee’s report is even more cautious than the main 
body of the report. Professor Bonbright, with hard-headed perversity, takes 
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frequent exception to the conclusions. In one instance dissents are registered 
by both Bonbright and Samuel Ferguson (in respect to divorcing gas and 
electric properties). Needless to say, they are not in agreement. 

Although the book is notably free from excursions into the fields of high 
theory, the report and recommendations take notice of the arguments against 
taxing a decreasing cost industry. The efficacy of tax reductions in the 
light of ineffective regulation is questioned by Professor Bonbright (p. 746). 
Few can disagree with the stated objectives of (1) a workable system of 
regulation and (2) the proper coordination of government and private owner- 
ship (p. 748). We may be approaching the former, but the reviewer agrees 
with the report in that we get about the kind of regulation we deserve 
(p. 754). To achieve the second objective the report tentatively suggests a 
type of power organization similar to the British Grid and the Ontario 
Hydro. Much is to be said for the proposal although it is difficult to see 
how coordination is Lu be obtained as long as governmental ownership 
remains as such a dynamic institution. There is a plea that negotiational 
rate making be brought out into the public view (p. 759). 

There are no unqualified answers to controversial questions, This is prob- 
ably all to the good. Instead one finds some cautious recommendations and 
a thoroughgoing discussion of the qualifying factors. It is this wealth 
of minutia pertaining to the industry and to regulation that makes this 
book a valuable one to the student or to framers of policy. No one con- 
templating further research in the field would be justified in neglecting a 
preliminary reading of this book. 

E. W. CLEMENS 

University of Muryland 


The Regulation of Railroad Abandonments. By CHARLES R. CHERINGTON. 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. x, 277. $4.00.) 

_ In undertaking this study, the author had in mind two objectives. The 
first was that of a detailed survey of the policies of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission in respect to the problem of railroad abandonment, over which 

the Commission was given control in 1920. The second was the development 

from this experience of any general conclusions which it might offer in 

respect to techniques of administrative regulation. 

Two sections of the book contain excellent discussions of complicated 
problems dealing respectively, with judicial review and with actual Com- 
mission policy in sanctioning or denying abandonments. Of equal quality 
but of lesser importance are the discussions of the legislative background 
of the abandonment clause and Commission procedure in handling the cases. 

The critique of the Commission policies, and the treatment of the implica- 
tions which the Commission action offers for administrative regulation in 
general are much less satisfactory than the descriptive material. The ultimate 
conclusion—that a Bureau of Coordination and Research should be estab- 
lished within the Commission (and similar bureaus in other regulatory 
agencies) for purposes of long-range planning and evaluation of the effects 
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of particular Commission actions in terms of the plans developed—is one 
with which there can be substantial agreement. And, in a sense, the failure 
of the Commission to enunciate a clear policy in respect to abandonment 
may be advanced as justification for such an agency. But I am not at all 
sure that the actual decisions of the Commission would have been very 
different had long-range considerations been taken info account, as the 
author maintains. Professor Cherington is very critical of the particularist 
approach of the Commission—that is, of the tendency to deal with each 
case as a separate problem, with an attempt to balance conflicting considera- 
tions involved in the particular case—and condemns the Commission for 
failing to adopt a “planned coherent regulatory strategy.” He is likewise 
critical of the Commission for being unnecessarily restrictive in preventing 
abandonments which the carriers would like to make. But his criticism of 
the Commission on these bases is greatly weakened by the failure to advance, 
or even to indicate by implication, what “planned strategy” would involve, 
or what general principle the Commission should have followed in regard 
to abandonment. 

The establishment and utilization of such a principle is not an easy task. 
The old view, one still accepted by many, that any line on which costs are 
not covered (granted a reasonable basis for allocating costs and revenue 
to a particular line) should be abandoned has been seriously questioned by 
the marginal approach to utility operation and pricing. There may be, and 
probably are, cases in which the losses to the shippers from abandonment 
will exceed the losses on the line from continued oper?‘ion; retention of 
the lines is justified and practicable (under what amounts to a type of 
recapture policy) in cases in which the road as a whole is earning more than 
a necessary return. And essentially—without stating the principle in so 
many words—the Commission has been attempting to weigh these conflicting 
considerations of carrier and shipper losses. It is doubtful if a more precise 
statement of principle would be of much assistance; there is no possibility 
of calculating exactly the loss to the community from abandonment, or, 
for that matter, the exact loss from operation of the particular branch. 
The best that can be hoped for is a rough weighing of the two considerations. 
The fact that a railroad can never be sure in advance whether the Com- 
mission will allow a particular abandonment is an inevitable product of the 
difficult nature of the problem, rather than a product of the Commission’s 
past policy, as the author argues. In general, Professor Cherington has not 
established a strong case that Commission policies in abandonment cases 
demonstrate a fundamental weakness in the structure and operation of the 
Commission. 

The section dealing with the causes of abandonment is not entirely 
adequate. The author’s listing of the causes of traffic declines is an improve- 
ment over previous attempts, but stops short of a fundamental problem, the 
answer to which is not always entirely obvious: exactly why, and under 
what conditions will a traffic decline cause losses and result in abandonment? 
Further attention is needed to the question of the carriers’ own policies in 
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regard to seeking abandonment. One legal question which might have been 
raised is that of the relative powers of the Commission and the federal 
courts in the case of abandonment of bankrupt lines, an issue which arose 
in the Salt Lake and Utah case and is likely to arise in the future in others. 
This book represents a worthwhile contribution to the field of study of 
administrative regulation, one whose usefulness is enhanced by the excellent 
style of writing. But it is by no means a complete study of the railroad 
abandonment problem, from the standpoint of economic welfare considera- 
tions involved. It should be pointed out that the author’s primary interest 
is in the field of political science, not economics. But there remains the 
fact that the author has undertaken to criticize the Commission’s policies 
upon the basis of economic criteria without making clear what the latter are. 
Joun F. Dur 
University of Illinois 


Land Economics; Agricultural Economics; Economic Geography 


Road to Survival. By Wax Voct. (New York: William Sloane Associates. 
1948. Pp. xvi, 335. $4.00.) 


Our Plundered Planet. By FatrFIeELp Ossory. (Boston: Little Brown, 1948, 
Pp. xiv, 217. $2.50.) 

These two books bring vividly to the attention of hundreds of thousands 
of readers significant trends and problems regarding the nation’s and world’s 
natural resources. The books come on a wave of public interest in conserva- 
tion and rebuilding of our diminishing resources. In part they have made the 
wave. Each has been selected by a popular book club. 

The tremendously accelerated wartime drain on world resources followed 
by the dramatic presentation of the economic reconstruction needs of the 
western ‘European democracies and our own role in providing aid have 
sharpened our awareness of the resources problem. Man’s ultimate dependence 
on his environment of soil, water, and plant and animal life for his daily 
living and future well-being is clearly depicted by both Osborn and Vogt. Not 
since the heyday of Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot have these 
issues been so much in the public eye. Frequently these two books have been 
referred to as “scare” books. What they point out should not scare us. Rather 
it should sting us into more vigorous conservation efforts. The authors have 
performed a public service in focusing public attention on the need for con- 
servation. 

Neither Vogt nor Osborn is primarily an economist or, indeed a social 
scientist of any kind. A prominent ornithologist, Mr. Vogt is now chief of 
the Conservation Section of the Pan-American Union in which position he 
has had broad experience in studying population and resources problems 
in various Latin American countries. Mr. Osborn is president of the New 
York Zoological Society. Of the two books, Osborn’s is the smoother, more 
balanced, and less likely to arouse violent emotional reactions for or against. 
Vogt’s book is uneven, written at white heat, and full of fight. It contains 
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sweeping scientific, cultural, ethical, and economic generalizations and pre- 
dictions, sometimes without satisfactory backing. Fortified with great quanti- 
ties of notes, observations, and impressions, Vogt has lunged into his subject 
matter with both arms swinging. An economist or scientist could easily be 
unfair in appraising this book. 

The main propositions of each book are similar. Following Vogt’s more 
extreme presentation, the whole business may be summed up in the equa- 
tion c = b: e. The carrying capacity (c) of a piece of land (or a nation or 
the world) at any time varies directly with its biotic potential (b) and 
indirectly with the environmental resistance (e). An improvement in land 
use such as better crop rotation or the application of needed fertilizer may 
increase crop yield and hence the biotic potential and carrying capacity. 
Soil erosion or leaching will increase environmental resistance, reduce the 
biotic potential, and thus lower carrying capacity. The elements in this 
relationship change, but for the impending future, Vogt argues, we may 
expect e to increase, b to decrease, and c to go down and down. Coupled with 
this, Vogt sees a century and more of increasing population in most countries. 
The rising population curve will cross the falling carrying capacity curve, 
leaving mankind to gloom and misery everywhere. 

The situation may, however, be rescued by strenuous, intelligent, world- 
wide action on two fronts. We must conserve and build up our soil and we 
must stop having so many babies. Both Vogt and Osborn agree upon the 
need for resources conservation and development. Vogt goes far beyond 
Osborn in calling for a reduction in population. Vogt would withhold United 
States aid to Greece and China until those countries take actions to check 
births. In his opinion, one hundred million Americans would be about right; 
that is, would be the optimum population for a sustainable ecological balance 
in nature. One observer interpreted Vogt as saying, “Forty-five million Ameri- 
cans, drop dead!” 

The form of the two books is similar. First is a series of chapters de- 
veloping the background and stating the main propositions. Following are 
chapters dealing with the resources trends and critical problems in the 
different continents and countries. The promising as well as the inadequate 
efforts toward conservation are discussed. 

Since the appearance of these books, scientists of many stripes have 
stepped forth to condemn them. Many soil scientists say that the term 
“natural balance” is meaningless apart from man’s own cultural achievements 
~in soil science, engineering, and economics. They maintain man’s efficiency in 
food production and distribution is probably still accelerating. Enough till- 
able but at present unused land remains in the tropics and other areas to 
produce food for an adequate diet, as determined by the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, for the whole world by 1960. In addition, 
the biotic potential of various types of soil may increase greatly as knowl- 
edge and practice improve. __ 

Population experts point to the fact that in the more advanced industrial 
areas net reproduction rates have decreased, in many instances below the 
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rate required for replacement. Motivations and techniques for limiting 
the size of families may be expected to become increasingly important. Men 
do not obey_rigid laws of increase like so many fruit flies. World population 
may increase for another century or so, and then hold steady or even decrease. 

Of the two authors, Vogt especially has little use for economists, unless 
they are Physiocrats. “Purchasing power goes back fundamentally to natural 
resources—especially the land—and no amount of symbolical juggling can 
help us to escape that hard fact” (p. 78). For Vogt the source of wealth 
is land, especially wheat land. Industrialization, notwithstanding the remark- 
able increase in per capita real income that has come in its wake, is pre- 
sented as a “fallacy.” 

In another purple passage Vogt writes: “One of the chief causes of our 
ecological imbalance is our economic thinking. We identify the symbolic 
dollar with real wealth. . . . We extract oil, iron ore, and fine timber, and 
canvasbacks, and call it production . . .” (p. 146). He then calls for subordina- 
tion of the “money evaluation of the exploitative lumber man, farmer, stock- 
man, trapper, and industrialist .. . to a biophysical evaluation.” At other 
points in the book, the free enterprise and profit system is condemned in 
harshest terms. Economic thinking is presented as the narrowest kind of . 
“quick profits and the devil take the hindmost” doctrine. 

‘Osborn is more temperate. Having in mind the continuing attack of the 
cattle and sheep interests on the federal forests, parks, and grazing lands 
in the West, he concludes “. . . the profit motive, if carried to the extreme, 
has one certain result—the ultimate death of the land” (p. 183). Osborn, 
however, does not make any blanket condemnation of the free enterprise 
` system. 

The important element of truth in Vogt’s diatribe is that more economists 
should take the long view, giving greater weight to future consequences of 
present actions. The need for living with nature both now and in future 
generations should enter the value scales of the economist as well as of the 
farmer, stockman, fisherman, and industrialist. There is, of course, nothing in 
economic theory to exclude such considerations. Economic theory as such 
does not require that the future be discounted at any specified rate. That other 
scientists, and possibly the general public as well, do not realize this paints 
. to a shortcoming of the economics profession in the matter of public informa- 
tion which cannot be dodged. 

It must be admitted also that there is need for a further working of 
general economic theory to cover more adequately the field of resources 
conservation and development. What seems to be required is not a new struc- 
ture but rather an extension and adaptation of the present structure to give 
the additional material more relevance. Production theory as taught in most 
economics courses, for instance, is focused on the business firm, usually a 
manufacturing firm, which purchases materials and hires labor in order to 
turn out a product. Economists should give more attention to the national 
production which would result from better land and water use and sustained 
yield forestry. Such programs also require an economizing of scarce re- 
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sources, but in terms of social as well as firm and individual considerations. 

Perhaps one reason why conservation policies sometimes appear confused 
and contradictory and do not have effective public support is the failure 
so far to relate conservation economics broadly Io economic theory. More 
than this, minerals conservation, land conservation, and water conservation 
are not related to one another closely enough. The division is especially sharp 
between the conservation of exhaustible and inexhaustible resources. Perhaps 
the greatest contribution the economist can now make js to bring these 
different subjects in out of the rain and put them securely under the one 
tent of economic theory. 

It cannot be denied that these two books do point to fundamental dangers 
and needs frequently neglected or underestimated. The need for better 
conservation of natural resources is so widespread and so urgent that an 
appeal to emotion is desirable. Otherwise, we may be both'too little and 
too late with strong actions for the protection and improvement of our 
resources base. Professional economists should keep this in mind when 
they present their criticisms of the case made by such writers as Osborn 
and Vogt, 

l Joser L. FISHER 

Washington, D.C. 


Introduction to Agricultural Prices. By: WARREN C. Warre and Harry C. 
TRELOGAN. (Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. 1948. Pp. iii, 227. 
$4.00.) 


This text is primarily concerned with price variations that are important 
for entrepreneurial decisions in agricultural production and marketing. It 
is organized by economic concepts rather than by commodities (but 20 index 
entries can be found under “wheat”). However, the authors undertake no 
rigorous logical development of theory. Rather, they assemble a selection of 
practical analytical tools and show the student how to use them for under- 
standing and dealing with marketing problems. 

After a review of the nature of money and prices, the book discusses 
demand, supply, and competitive and monopolistic price determination. There 
follows an extensive treatment of market organization and structure and 
price-making processes, of transfer costs and other locational influences, 
of Seasonal variation, and of quality variation. A substantial chapter is 
included on futures trading, and one on prices of the factors of agricultural 
production, 

Some main statistical techniques are brought together in a later chapter 
of the book and in appendices. Here, again, a kit of tools is assembled with 
practical instruction in their use rather than a rigorous mathematical develop- 
ment. 

Two things inthe book deserve special commendation. One is the extensive 
use of tabular and graphic materials from actual research studies. Scarcely a 
page lacks illustration of this type, much of it reflecting considerable work 
by the authors in adapting materials to the textual analysis. The student 
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receives both a wide sampling of available source materials and a practical 
experience in their interpretation and use. 

Second is the emphasis upon evaluation rather than mere description. The 
book concludes with a chapter appraising our wartime experience with price 
control and another analyzing farm price-support programs, past and pro- 
posed. But throughout the book, whether discussing cyclical changes, monopo- 
listic practices, cooperatives, government marketing programs, or futures 
trading, the authors call the student’s attention to consequences for different 
groups in society, and to over-all social implications. They take time to 
refute the doctrine that changes in’ farm income produce seven-fold changes 
in national income. They risk a reasoned forecast of a short-run downward 
adjustment of agricultural prices relative to nonagricultural, followed by a 
secular decline—or at best a stable relationship—over the next quarter cen- 
tury. Regardless of whether one agrees with the author’s opinions, this re- 
viewer believes that it is good for students to have issues important for 
policy brought out for class discussion. 

The book fills an important need in the current shortage of analytical, 
as versus merely descriptive, texts on agricultural marketing. There is merit 
in its practical approach. The limitations of that approach might be partly 
offset by adding references to sources of more rigorous development of the 
analytical concepts used, both economic and statistical. `" 

HERMAN M. SouTHWORTH 

Washington, D.C. 


Labor 


Contemporary Unionism in the United States. By CLYDE E. DANKERT. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. xv, 521. $5.00.) 


The above volume is a useful handbook on labor unions. In twenty-seven 
chapters, the author has discussed every aspect of unionism from its history ^ 
to its effect on the general welfare. Most of the time his material is limited 
to describing known facts. Occasionally his observations are not too mean- 
ingful. For example, in a footnote we are told that since workers in the 
Soviet Union supply all capital, they do “not have to worry about their 
‘share’ since presumably, everything goes to them anyway.” Do they or do 
they not have to worry, and why? Does everything go to them, and what 
is everything? He then draws the conclusion that trade unions of the type 
to which we are accustomed are not needed. This, of course, means that 
there are no problems of income allocation in the Soviet Union, and that 
there are not even any bases for complaints. Actually, capital in the Soviet 
Union is supplied by the community by not consuming its total income in 
a period. Has the worker no interest in deciding on the amounts to be con- 
sumed and saved? If reports from the Soviet Union can be believed, the 
Russians need unions like our own very badly. If our type of unions existed, 
there might be a few more consumption goods available. All the author has 
really said is that a totalitarian regime has no place for free unions. 
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The discussion of “voluntarism” leaves out the influence of government 
policy upon this attitude. Between the 1880’s and the early 1930’s, govern- 
ment intervention would have meant mostly stronger government action . 
against labor. Nor is the A. F. of L.’s change of view on this point dealt with 
adequately. This discussion illustrates a serious defect in this volume, the 
failure to pursue a topic adequately. While it is true the “Federation realizes 
now that gains that are extremely valuable to labor may be achieved not only 
through collective bargaining but also by legislation,” we ought to be given 
some explanation for the change in attitude. What is “a rigid adherence to the 
Gompers philosophy of voluntarism” in politics? Actually, there is slight 
difference except as to scale of activity between Gompers’ ahd the present 
policy. 

In discussing the government of the A. F. of L., Professor Dankert agrees 
that “unity in the executive council is not as real today as it was under 
the regime of Gompers.” This may be true, but it may be well to point out 
also that the A. F. of L. is more united today than it was-in Gompers’ 
day. No appreciable socialist faction exists today, as it did from the 
beginning of the A. F. of L. to the 1920’s. The discussion of the attitude of 
the A. F. of L. toward joining the World Federation of Trade Unions leaves 
much to be desired, and the impression is given that the objection is pri- 
marily based upon the A. F. of L.’s espousal of “free enterprise.” But the 
A. F. of L. has more substantial objections. English unions are also opposed 
to “free enterprise,” and the A. F. of L. maintains cordial relations with 
them. English unions can, however, adopt any policy they choose, whether 
it be favored or opposed by the government. The Russians cannot. Whv 
meet with the Russian unions, they cannot act independently. 

This volume has many merits, and it is a usable text in courses on trade 
unionism. Its greatest shortcoming is the failure to carry through in dis- 
cussion of issues. Many times the points are given for and against a particular 
view, but the question is not examined beyond the point of stating the 
issues, It is frequently more desirable to err, especially if the error is 
suggestive, than to allow a question to remain “up in the air.” Consequently, 
a teacher will have to be ever watchful to supplement the material. Labor 
problems of various kinds can be illuminated by different types of analysis, 
but some explanation beyond stating that groups prefer different alterna- 
tives is essential if a volume is to be more than a mere handbook. 

Por TAFT 

Brown University 


Industry-wide Bargaining. By Leo Woman. (Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
The Foundation for Economic Education. 1948. Pp. 63.) 

_ In this pamphlet a member of the National Bureau of Economic Research 

undertakes to prove that industry-wide bargaining is dangerous. Though 

the best examples of such bargaining are in coal mining and on the rail- 

roads, he is sound in adding industries like steel and automobiles where the 

contracts are fairly uniform. Regional examples are also given. 
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The indictment is based on the premises that: national unions generally 
have strong centralized power over both locals and individual members 
(pp. 18, 52), that national unions are essentially monopolistic (p. 25 ff.), 
and that their specific goal is uniformity (p. 9) that will remove labor con- 
ditions from the field of competition (p. 21). From these premises the author 
concludes that agreements reached in industry-wide bargaining do stop such 
competition both within an industry and among industries (p. 22) and even 
“will amount in time to taking business out of competition” (p. 33). 

To this, he adds criticisms of the increased costs (railroads and coal, pp. 
36-38), of the general inflexibility of labor costs so that management cannot 
adjust to changing conditions (p. 38), and of the practice of employers’ 
associations joining with unions “in fixing costs and prices” (p. 42). 

Nowhere is there a suggestion of possible advantages from industry-wide 
bargaining. The balance of the pamphlet cites examples of the above argu- 
ments, some distorted labor history, apologies that have been made for union 
“monopoly,” and of course a remedy. This remedy is mainly to apply the 
antitrust laws rigidly to labor organizations (p. 62), though strengthening 
‘of independent (“company”) unions is expected to help (pp. 47-48, 61). 

In such a study one may separately examine both premises and reasoning, 
and also extraneous arguments. It may, for instance, be questioned whether 
national unions generally have the power imputed to them. On the other 
hand, there seems nothing to gain in quibbling over an exact definition 
of “monopoly” as applied to labor organizations (unless it is used for 
derogatory effect), though we may ask whether labor monopolies actually 
“overshadow any private business monopolies” (p. 33). 

That industry-wide bargaining does largely remove labor conditions from 
competition within an industry may be granted. But only where a single 
union is powerful in related industries is it effective between industries. For 
the immediate future it appears unlikely that even within either of the 
great federations there will be enough collusion among unions to achieve 
this end. No evidence is offered that business will be taken out of competition 
(even regionally), so one can merely accept or disagree with the statement, 
not with the absent reasoning. 

The added criticisms are also questionable. Has it been only, or even 
mainly, the labor costs of railroads and coal mining that have caused branch 
lines to cease operating and coal consumers to switch to other fuels? Accept- 
ing a relationship, other items may also be admitted. Though on page 54 
the author states that “no satisfactory evidence is at hand” to show that ` 
restriction of output is limited to craft unions, he himself adduces none to 
show that the union rules with “the most costly effects” are these restrictions: 
Nor is there evidence for his statement on the opposite page that before 
1935 unorganized employees prevented these restrictions from being effec- 
tive. (Surely Mathewson’s Restriction of Output Among Unorganized Workers 
has shown the contrary.) 

The inflexibility (except upward) of labor costs does indeed merit serious. 
consideration. If the economy cannot or will not be stabilized, management 
. needs to be able to make an adjustment in costs. But it has yet to be shown 
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why the burden of this adjustment should be placed mainly om labor. The 
estimate (p. 31) that wages and salaries amount to almost 80 per cent of the 
national income does not seem born out by government statistics, nor does 
it seem relevant to the problems of a firm that can adjust only its own 
labor costs, not those included in the prices it pays for raw materials and 
capital goods. ` 

No doubt there are many undiscovered and unprosecuted cases of em- 
ployers (and employers’ associations) fixing prices in collusion with unions; 
no doubt the possibility is ever present. But that it is yet a common practice 
is dubious. 

History is most useful when it is not distorted. In consideration of the 
way company unions flocked to join the AFL unions prior to 1935 when the 
NLRB started aiding the latter, should one agree that company unions 
were a real barrier to other unions (pp. 47-48)? Is it wholly correct to state 
that since 1914 unions have been immune to the antitrust laws (p. 62)? 
Should we also agree that the antitrust laws have so far prevented monopolies 
other than labor (as the author implies on the same page)? 

Perhaps the pot has no right to call the kettle black. Perhaps it is irrelevant 
that business policies in large firms are no more decided democratically by 
stockholders than union policies are by union members—usually less. Yet a 
recognition of this source of difficulties in labor relations might help the 
reader. Unions feel they must be large to take on large employers; then they 
are too large for small employers. To be fair to both sides, since an effective 
prohibition of industry-wide bargaining can be achieved only by reducing the 
size of unions, the employers too must be curtailed. Are we willing to do so? 

And is the uniformity of working conditions so intolerable an evil? Classical 
economics would seem to allow standardization in a stable economy. Under 
changing conditions such forced standardization would hasten the natural 
tendency and more quickly slough off sub-marginal producers. Has the 
growth of uniformly improved conditions unstabilized the coal industry 
compared with the ’twenties and early ‘thirties? Is organized labor more 
restrictive than the vested interests of business? Do unions affect prices 
more than the imperfections of competition under oligopoly? In so one-sided 
a discussion as Wolman’s, we are not likely to find an answer. 

H. FABIAN UNDERHILL 

Indiana University 


Wages. By Maurice Doss. (London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd. New ed. 1946. 
Pp. ix, 222. 6 s.) 

In this revision, the central chapters on “Theories of Wages” and “Wages 
and Bargaining-Power” have been altered considerably and the other chapters 
have been brought up to date. 

The book is well written, the treatment is balanced, and the conclusions 
are sensible, The discussion of methods of wage payment is especially clear 
and acute. 

The author’s position with respect to wage theory may be characterized as 
a healthy scepticism of traditional theories without too much to offer in 
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their place. As a realist, he repeatedly points out that relationships between 
wages and other economic variables are much more complex than was formerly 
supposed. Influenced by Keynesian developments, doubts are expressed con- 
cerning “the simple notion of some kind of elastic demand-schedule for 
labour.” With respect to wage differentials between occupations, Mr. Dobb 
finds that actual differences are so much in conflict with the principle of 
“equality of net advantages” as “to incline one to think that it cannot be 
an explanation at all of the major differences of wages in our present wage- 
system.” 

A “handbook” cannot be criticized for failing to be a learned and complete 
treatise. This book does accomplish the purposes of the author. Its most 
noticeable weaknesses are in areas that have received considerable attention 
in this country during the postwar period, namely, geographical differentials, 
the influence of unions on wages, the issue of “labor monopoly,” the eco- 
nomics of minimum wages, and the question of a “national wages policy.” 
The ‘issue of “labor monopoly,” for example, is not even considered although 
employer monopoly is, and no systematic treatment is given to the influence 
of unions on wage structures and wage levels or the economic justification 
for minimum wage legislation. 

An adequate theory of wages must stem from an understanding of wage 
and employment practices in the absence of unions. An analysis of non-union 
conditions must provide the sound economic support for labor-standards 
legislation. Mr. Dobb fails to contribute to such understanding and support 
when he refers repeatedly to “the labour market” (without indicating what 
kind of a “market” he conceives it to be), and to “the ‘normal’ competitive 
wage.” Studies of employment practices and wage structures and policies 
under non-union conditions show such notions to be misleading and un- 
realistic, The notion of an existing “competitive wage” is certainly chimerical, 
yet some American economists still seek to define labor monopoly in terms 
of a “competitive level of wages” and to classify individual wage rates or 
wage increases as cither “competitive” or “monopolistic.” Why Jet facts spoil 
a beautiful theory? 

In the last chapter, the question of “some sort of centrally co-ordinated 
wage-policy, worked out between the Government and the trade unions at a 
high level” is discussed briefly but without shedding any new light on the 
matter. It is to be hoped that experience then available, will permit the author 
to expand on this subject in the next revision. The extent to which the spread 
of collective bargaining and the political compulsions in national unions will 
give our economy an inflationary bias during the next decades is a problem 
that needs careful analysis. Any solutions that England can develop to the 
conflict between national policy-making or planning and free trade unionism 
with autonomous unions should be helpful to us in working through the 
wage-price difficulties that exist under free collective bargaining in a full 
employment economy. 

RICHARD A LESTER 

Princeton University 
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Economic Theory; General Economics 


ALLEN, G. C. Economic thought and industrial policy. (London: H. K. Lewis & Co. 
1948. Pp. 18, 2s., 6d.) 
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He weighs the balance toward less planning and more enterprise. 
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A restatement of the single tax position. 
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tions, 80th Cong., 2d sess., March 1-June 16, 1948. (Washington: SES: Docs. 1949. 
Pp. 631.) 

Delivered pricing and the law. ee by the Committee on Economic Policy. (Wash- 
ington: Chamber of Commerce of U.S, 1948. Pp. 27.) 

Extension of voluntary controls agreement. Hearings, Subcommittee an Small Business, 
Sist Cong., Ist sess., on S. 547, January 25, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949.) 
Government and industry—a survey of machinery for consultation and cooperation. (Lon- 

don: H. M. Stat. Office. 1948. Pp. 32. 9 d.) 

Monopolistic and unfair trade practices. Hearings, subcommitiee House Select Committee 
on Small Business, 80th Cong., 2d sess., September 3-November 24, 1948. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 1368.) 

Monopolistic and unfair trade. practices. Report of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, 80th Cong., 2d sess., December 29, 1948. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 33.) 

A national oil policy for the United States—a report of the National Petroleum Council. 
(Washington: Nat. Petroleum Council. 1949. Pp. 23.) 

The national stockpile; a non-confidential supplement to the stockpiling report, July 
23, 1948. U. S Munitions Board. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 20.) 

Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the merger movement; a summary report. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 134.) 

The state of food and agriculture—1948; a survey of world conditions and prospects. 
UN. Food and Agric. Organization pub. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1948. 
Pp. 222. $2.) 


Public Utilities; Transportation; Communications 


Hurtcren, T. American transportation in prosperity and depression. Stud. in bus. 
cycles, no. 3. (New York: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Research. 1948. Pp. xxxiii, 394. $5.) 

WALKER, G. Road and rail—An enquiry into the economics of completion and state con- 
trol. 2nd ed. (London: Allen and Unwin Ltd. New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. 282. 


$3.75.) 
This issue is unchanged from the English issue of 1947. 


Domestic air cargo. (Washington: Civil Aeronautics Admin., Dept. of Commerce. 1948. 
Pp. 56.) 

Final report of the Select Committee to Investigate the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, pursuant to H. Res. 691, January 3, 1949, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. 
Pp. 27.) 

Interregional highways. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1944, Pp. 184. 75c.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission 62d annual report, November, 1948. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1949. Pp. iv, 186. 35c; cloth, $1.) 

Railroad transportation—a statistical record, 1911-1947, (Washington: Assoc. of American 
Railroads, Bur. of Railway Econ. 1948.) 

Second national electric power survey. (Washington: Nat. Security Resources Board. 1948. 
Pp. 51.) 


Industry Studies 


GoopMaNn, C. S. The location of fashion industries, with special reference to the California 
apparel market. Michigan bus. stud. vol. x, no. 2. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan 
School of Bus. Admin. 1948. Pp. 105. $2.) 

Know1ton, E. H. Pepperell’s progress—history of a cotton textile company, 1844-1945, 
Harvard stud. in bus, hist. xiii. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. xxix, 511. 


$5.) 
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MACLAURIN, W. R., with R. J. Harman, technical assistant. Invention and innovation in 
the radio industry, (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. xxi, 304. $6.) 

SCHLEEF, M. L. Manufacturing trends in the inland empire. Econ. and bus. stud. bull. 
no. 4. (Pullman: State College of Washington Bur. of Econ. and Bus. Research. 1947. 
Pp. xxii, 91.) 

STEWART, J. R. Japan’s textile industry. (New York: Inst. Pacific Relations. Pp. iv, 82. 
$1.25.) 

Changes in distribution of steel, 1940-1947. Special report of the subcommittee, Senate 
Special Committee to Study Problems of American Small Business, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess., pursuant to S. Res. 20, February 10, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 
49.) 

' Steel supply and distribution problems. Final report of the subcommittee, Senate Special 

Committe to Study Problems of American Small Business, 80th Cong., 2d sess. pursuant 

to S. Res. 20, February 10, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 79.) 


Land Economics; Agricultural Economics; Economic Geography 


Bocart, E. L. Peacham—the story of a Vermont hill town. (Montpelier: Vermont His- 
torical Soc. 1948. Pp. 494. $6.) 

Carver, H. Houses for Canadians. (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 156. 
$2.50.) 

FRIEDLANDER, B. and Currert, A. Rent control: federal, state, municipal. (New York: 
Central Book Co 1948. Pp. 936. $15.) 

Guass, R. The social background of a plan—a study of Middlesbrough. (London: Rutledge 
& Kegan Paul. 1948. Pp. xiv, 268. 42s.) 

Greene, L. S. and others. Rescued earth; a study of the public administration of natural 
resources in Tennessee. (Knoxville: Univ. of Tennessee Bur. of Public Admin. 1948. 
Pp. 204.) 

Han-Senc, C. Frontier land systems in southernmost China. A comparative study of 
agrarian problems and social organization among the Pai Yi people of Yunnan and the 
Kamba people of Sikang. (New York: Inst. Pacific Relations. 1949. Pp, vi, 156. $2.) 

Jamison, J. N. Coordinated public planning in the Los Angeles region. Stud. in local 
govt., no. 9. (Los Angeles: Univ. of California Bur. of Govt. Research. 1948. Pp. 198. 
$1.) 

LESAR, J. C. Hedging; an insurance medium in marketing agricultural commodities. (Chi- 
cago: Chicago Board of Trade. 1948. Pp. 26. Apply.) 

Mixer, R. F. and Cuenery, H B. Arabian oil—America’s stake in the Middle East. 
(Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1949, Pp, xi, 201. $3.50.) ! 

Semenow, R. W, Questions and answers on real estate. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1949. 
Pp. 527. $5.75; text ed., $4.30.) 

A reference guide to real estate law in the various localities of the United States. 

Suaw, A. G. L, and Gruws, G. R. The Australian coal industry. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 1947. Pp. viii, 197. 17s., 6d.) 

Spurr, W. A. Forecasts of California’s population and production 1950-1960. Bus. 
Research ser. no. 4. (Stanford: Grad. School of Business, Stanford Univ, 1949. Pp. iv, 
28.) 

Steer, H. B., compiler. Lumber production in the United States, 1799-1946. Dept. of 
Agric. pub. no. 669. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 236. $2.) 

WHEELER, B. O. and RAINBOTEH, E. D Greater Seattle housing market survey. (Seattle: 
Univ. of Washington Bur. of Bus. Research. 1948. Pp. x, 188.) 

Agricultural legislation—a summary of important acts passed during the second session 
of the 80th Congress. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U.S. 1948. Pp. 11. Ap- 


ply.) 
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The balance sheet of agriculture, 1948. Misc. pub. no. 672. (Washington: Bur. Agric. 
Econ., Dept. of Agriculture. 1948. Pp. 38.) 

Baltimore; some economic indicators. (College Park: Univ. of Maryland Bur. Bus, and 
Econ, Research. 1949, Pp. 25.) 

Economic aspects of the gold mining industry. Rept. no. 11, Social and Econ. Planning 
Council. (Pretoria: Govt. Printer. 1948. Pp. 64.) 

European programs of agricultural reconstruction and development. {Washington and 
Geneva: Food and Agric. Organization of the U.N. 1048. Pp. viii, 60. $1.) 

General housing legislation. Hearings, subcommittee Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 81st Cong., Ist sess. on S.138, 5.685, S.686, 8.709, 8.712, 8.724 and 8.757, 
February 3-21, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1949. Pp. 1011.) 

Joint statement on agricultural policy. By the Board of Trustees and committees of the 
Nat. Planning Assoc. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. 14, mimeo.) 

Lumber production in United States 1799-1946, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 233. 
$2.) 

Must we have food surpluses? A report of discussion in the NPA Agriculture Committee 
on National Policy. Planning pamph. no. 66. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. 
Pp. 46. 50c.) 

Proceedings of the sixth international conference of agricultural economists held at 
Darlington Hall, England, August 28 to September 6, 1947. (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 508. $6.50.) 

Production, consumption and prices of farm products as related to agricultural adjust- 
ment. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U.S. 1948. Pp. 30. Gratis.) 

Report of the administrator of the Commodity Exchange Authority. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1948. Pp. 23. 10c.) 

A report on the economic base of the Brockton, Massachusetts, area. (Brockton: Brockton 
Committee for Econ. Development and Homer Hoyt Associates, 1949. Pp. 80.) 

Report of the manager of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1948. Pp. 42. Apply.) 

The situation of agricultural economics in Italy. (Rome: Istituto Nazionale Agraria. 1948. 
Pp. 47.) 


Labor 


Berrmce, W. A. and Wore, C. Guaranteed employment and wage plans—a summary 
and critique of the Latimer report and related documents. Nat. econ. problems no, 428. 
(New York: Am, Enterprise Assoc. 1948. Pp. 87.) 

Brum, M. L. Industrial psychology and its social foundations. (New York: Harper. 1949, 
Pp. xi, 518. $4.50.) 

Coren, S. State labor legislation 1937-1947—a study of state laws affecting the conduct 
and organization of labor unions. (Columbus: Bur. of Bus. Research, Ohio State Univ. 
1949. Pp. viii, 150. $2.50.) 

Das, N. Unemployment, full employment and India. (Bombay: Hind Kitabs. 1948. Pp. 
87. Rs. 2/8.) 

Duntor, J. T. Collective bargaining—principles and cases. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 
1949. Pp. xvi, 433. $4.) 

Fremin, J. The Taft-Hartley act and multi-employer bargaining. Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, Labor Relations Council pub. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 1948, Pp. 45. 75c.) 

Gros, B. The mobilisation of labour in Czechoslovakia—the problem of man-power. 
(Prague: Orbis Prague. 1948. Pp. 150.) 

Hopkins, W. 5. Labor in the American economy. (New York: McGraw-Iiill. 1948. 
Pp. xi, 368. $3.50.) 
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KESSLER, 5. P., compiler. Industry-wide collective bargaining, An annotated bibliography 
published for the Labor Relations Council of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. (Philadelphia : Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1948. Pp. 50. $1. 50.) 


KILLINGSWORTEH, C. C. State labor relations acts, a study of public policy. (Chicago: Univ. 
‘ of Chicago. 1948. Pp. 327.) 


Kuntze, R. D and Wong, L. M. The BLS consumers’ price index and its application to 
wage problems. (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin, School of Commerce. 1948. Pp. 64. 
$1.10.) 


Lazarus, H. and Gorpserc, J. P. The role of collective bargaining in a democracy. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Inst. 1949, Pp. 72.) 


Matin, M. and Unrersercer, S. H. Operating under the Taft-Hartley act; a practical 
explanation of how the new law works. Revised. (Washington: Labor Relations In- 
` formation Bur. 1948. Pp. 58. $2.) 


Maver, W. H. and Keown, W. H. The prevalence of incentive wages in Wisconsin; a 
report of a questionnaire survey of Wisconsin manufacturers. Bull. ser. no. 3041. 
(Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin. 1948. Ip. 41. $1.10.) 


MUELLER, S. J. Labor law and legislation. (Cincinnati: South-Western Pub. Co. 1949. 
Pp. xiv, 945.) 
A comprehensive case book, with summaries of the various laws and o short intro- 
duction to the points of law involved in each section of the volume. 


Noranp, E. W. and Base, E, W. Workers wanted—a study of employers’ hiring policies, 
preferences, and practices in New Haven and Charlotte. Yale Labor and Management 
ser. (New York: Harper. 1949. Pp. xi, 233. $3.) 


Scorr, W. D., Coren, R. C. and Sprrecer, W. R. Personnel management—principles, 
practices and point of view. 4th ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. Pp. xii, 648. $4.50.) 


STRAUS, D. B. Hickey-Freeman Company and Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
Case stud. no. 4, prepared for the NPA Committee on the Causes of Industrial Peace 
under Collective Bargaining. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. xii, 87. $1.) 


THompson, K. M. Profit sharing—democratic capitalism in American industry, (New 
York: Harper. 1949. Pp. xiv, 331. $4.) 


Trove, R. Collective bargaining in the steel industry. Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Labor Relations Council pub. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 
1948. Pp. 46. 75c.) 


Noppeg, D. Demands for labor: opportunities for research, Prepared for the Committee on 
Labor Market Research. (New York: Soc. Sci. Research Council. 1948. Pp. 46. 50c.) 


America’s mineral resource position. Stud. in bus. econ. no. 18. (New York: Nat. Indus. 
Conference Board. 1948. Pp. 40.) 


Directory of labor unions in New York State. Spec. bull. no. 223. (New York: State of 
New York. Dept. of Labor. 1948. Pp. v. 124. 75c.) 


Federal labor laws and agencies, a layman’s guide. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 
. 94, 25c.) 


Hours of work in coal mines. Rept. 1v, Third session of the Coal Mines Committee, ILO, 
Pittsburgh, April, 1949. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949. Pp. 58.) 


Industry and Labour, Vol. 1, no. 1, Jan., 1949, formerly Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, published weekly from 1920 to the middle of 1940, and incorporated in the 

monthly International Labour Review from 1940 to 1948, is being published separately 
again twice a month from the beginning of 1949. 


Labour courts in Latin America. Report submitted to the Fourth Conference of American 
States members of the ILO (Montevideo, April 1949) on: the Adjustment of Labour 
Disputes. (Geneva and Washington: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949, Pp. v, 110.) 
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Labour-management relations. Report of the Joint Committee on Labor-Management Re- 

' lations, pursuant to sec. 401, Public Law 101, 80th Cong. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1948. Pp. 110.) 


Labour organization in Canada, thirty-seventh annual report, for the calendar year 1947. 
Dept. of Labor. (Ottawa: E. Cloutier. 1949. Pp. 96.) 


Memorandum on university research programs in the field of labor, 1949. Prepared by 
the Committee on Labor Market Research. (Washington: Soc, Sci. Research Council.. 
1949. Pp. vi, 52.) 


No friend of labor; the ACTU in the labor unions. Atomic age pamph. no. 1. (New 
York: Fulfillment Press. 1948. Pp. 32. 35c.) 


Operating under the LMRA; relation of wages to productivity. Personnel ser. no. 122. 
(New York: Am. Management Assoc. 1948. Pp. 63. $1.25.) 


Partners in production—a basis for labor-management understanding. A report by the 
Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund, assisted by O. Nichols. (New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund. 1949. Pp. ix, 149. $1.50.) 


Record of proceedings, thirtieth session, International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1947. 
(Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1948. Pp. XL, 676.) 


Record of the second session, Iron and Steel Committee, Stockholm, August, 1947. 
(Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1948. Pp. iv, 124.) 


Report of the Canadian government delegates to the thirty-first session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, San Francisco, June 17 to July 10, 1948. (Ottawa: E., 
Cloutier. 1949. Pp, 73.) 


Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1948. (Ottawa: 
E. Cloutier. 1949, Pp. 96. 25c.) 


Report of the U. S, delegation, 31st sess., International Labor Conference, San Francisco, 
Calif., June 17-July 10, 1948. Dept. of State pub. no. 3323. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1949. Pp. viii, 100. 25c.) 


Training and research in industrial relations. Proceedings of the third annual conference, 


May, 1947. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota, Indus. Relations Center. 1948. Pp. vii, 
31.) 


Vocational training of adults in the United States. Vocational training monog. no. 3. 
(Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1948. Pp. vi, 223. $1.25.) 


Wage-price spirals and economic stability with questions for wage negotiations. (Wash- 
ington: Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 1949. Pp. 24. 25c.) 


Why I am in the labor movement. Spec. rept. no. 20. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 
1949. Pp. 55.) 


Population; Social Welfare and Living Standards 


BEVERIDGE, Lorp, Voluntary action—a report on methods of social advance. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 1948. Pp. 420. 16s.) 


Bray, R., compiler. Federal grants-in-aid in health, education, social security; selected 
references, 1938-1948, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 19.) 


Kuczynsxr Goparp, M., H. and Paz SorpAn, C. E. Disseccién del indigenismo-Peruano. 
(Lima: Instituto de Medicina Social. 1948. Pp. 154.) 


Kucaynsxi, J. Die geschichte der lage der arbeiter in Deutschland von 1800 bis in die 
gegenwart. (Berlin: Die Freie Gewerkschaft. 1948. Pp. 308.) 


Kuczynsxi, R. R. A demographic survey of the British colonial empire. (London: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press [Royal Inst. of Internat. Affairs]. 1948. Pp. xiii, 821. 75s.) 
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RoBBINS, R. B. Impact of taxes on industrial pension plans. (New York: Indus. Relations 
Counselors, 1949, Pp. 82. $2.) 


SINCH, B. Population and food planning in India. (Bombay: Hind Kitabs 1947. Pp, 156. 
Rs. 4.) ; 


Smarts, A. H., Baur, G. and Wirnerms, F. T. Your personal economics—an introduc- 
tion to consumer education. 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. Pp. xi, 458. 
$2.40.) 


WHELPTON, P. K. Forecasts of the population of the United States 1945-1975. Bur. of 
the Census, Population Div. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1947. Pp. vi, 113. 45c.) 


Woytinsky, W. S. Principles of cost estimates in unemployment insurance. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. xii, 174.) 


Analysis of provisions of workmen’s compensation laws and discussion of coverages. 
(Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U.S. 1948. Pp. 50. 30c.) 


Forecasts of population and school enrollment in the United States: 1948 to 1960. 
Current Population Reports, ser. P-25, no. 18. (Washington. Bur. of the Census. 1949. 
Pp. 16.) 


Quantity and cost budget for a single working woman, prices for San Francisco, Sept. 
1948, Prepared by the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press. Pp. 16. 50c.) 


Quantity and coast budgets for three income levels: prices for San Francisco, September 
‘1948. Prepared by the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics. (Berkeley: 
Univ. of Calif. 1949, Pp. 120.) 


National health program. Hearings, subcommittee, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, 80th Cong., 2d sess., on 5.545 and 5.1320, January 30-June 1, 1948. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 620.) 


Report of the New York State Advisory Council on Placement and Unemployment In- 
surance for the year 1948, (New York: State Advisory Council on Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance. 1949. Pp. 54.) 


A social survey of Singapore. A preliminary study of some aspects of social conditions in 
the municipal area of Singapore; December, 1947. (Singapore: Dept. of Social Welfare. 
1948. Pp. viii, 165.) 


Unemployment insurance, A ‘report of the U. S. Advisory Council on Social Security to 
the Senate Committee on Finance. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1948. Pp. 103.) 


Unclassified Items 


CENTERS, R. The psychology of social classes—a study of class consciousness. (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 244. $3.50.) 


Juencer, F, G. The failure of technology—perfection without purpose. (Hinsdale, UI: 
Henry Regnery Co. 1949. Pp. x, 186. $2.75.) 
Translation of Die perfektion der technik (Frankfurt am Main, 1946), by P D 
Wieck. 


Snyper, R. C. and Wirson, H H. Roots of political behavior—introduction to govern- 
ment and politics. (New York: American Book Co. 1949. Pp. ix, 694. $5.25.) 
This volume of readings contains a section of 80 pages on “Economics and Politics” 
with items from C. A. Beard, Berle and Means, R. S. Lynd, Walton Hamilton and 
others. i 


Weicert, H. W., Steransson, V. and Harrison, R. E., editors. New compass of the 
world—a symposium on political geography. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. xix, 
375. $5.50.) 
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The economic almanac for 1949. A handbook of useful facts about business, labor and 
government in the United States and other areas. (New York: Nat. Industrial Conf. 
Board 1948. Pp. x, 560.) ` 


Economic and industrial research facilities of New Emgland. A survey for the Lincoln and 
Therese Filene Foundation. (Boston: Industrial Development Reports, 1948. Pp. 26. 
Apply.) 


Education for economic understanding-—the story of an idea, a workshop, and an educa- 
tional movement. (New York: Joint Council on Econ. Education. 1949. Pp. 15.) 


Foundations for world order. (Denver: Univ. of Denver Press, 1949. Pp. 174. $3.) 

Papers based on anniversary addresses, Social Science Foundation of the University 
of Denver, by E. L. Woodward, J. R. Oppenheimer, E. H. Carr, W. E. Rappard, R. M. 
Hutchins, F. B. Sayre, and E. M. Earle.) 


Guide to the records in the National Archives. Nat. Archives pub. no. 49-13. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. xvi, 684. $2.50.) 


Social Science Research Council annual report 1947-1948. (New York: Soc. Sci. Research 
Council. 1949. Pp. 73.) 


| PERIODICALS 


Economic Theory; General Economics 
Arrais, M. Intérêt et productivité sociale. Jour. de Soc. Stat. de Paris, Sept.-Oct., 1948. 
Pp. 26. 


Arren, R. G. D, The mathematical foundations of economic theory. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Feb., 1949. Pp. 17. 


ANANTACHAR, V. S. Utility and its place in economics. Indian Jour. Econ., July, 1948. 
Pp. 16. 


ANDREWS, P. W. S. A reconsideration of the theory of the individual business. Oxford 
Econ. Papers, Jan., 1949. Pp. 36. 

Ge J. W. Keynes and economic analysis today. Rev. Econ. and Stat., Nov., 1948. 

p. 6. l 

Bain, J. S. A note on pricing in monopoly and oligopoly. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar, 1949. 
Pp. 17. i 

BavumoL, W. J. Notes on some dynamic models. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1948. Pp. 16. 

Castro, A. Origem e destino da teoria subjectiva do valor. Rev. de Econ. (Lisbon), 
Sept., 1948. Pp. 14. 

Douce, A. Economie politique et économie sociale. Rev. de VInst. de Soc, July-Sept., 
1948. Pp. 26. 

Exits, H. S. The state of the “New Economics.” Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1949. Pp. 13. 

FuA, G. Schemi di calcolo economico su dati incerti. Giorn. d. Econ. e Annali Econ., 
July-Aug., 1948. Pp. 53. 

HENDERSON, SIR H. The price system. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1948. Pp. 16. 

Hicoins, B. Towards a dynamic economics. A review article. Econ. Record, Dec., 1948. 
Pp. 18. ; 

Kennepy, C. Period analysis and the demand for money. Rev. Econ. Stud., no. 39, 
1948-49. Pp. 9. | | 

Lester, R. A. Equilibrium of the firm. Am, Econ. Rev., Mar., 1949. Pp. 7. 

Littiz, I. M. D A reformulation of the theory of consumers behaviour. Oxford Econ. 
Papers, Jan., 1949. Pp. 10. 

Patinxin, D. The indeterminancy of absolute prices in classical economic theory. 
Econometrica, Jan., 1949. Pp. 27. 

Prest, A. R. Some experiments in demand analysis. Rev, Econ. and Stat., Feb., 1949. 
Pp. 17. 

ScHUMPETER, J. A. Science and ideology. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1949. Pp. 15. 

Smacxxe, G. L. S. The nature of interest rates. Oxford Econ. Papers, Jan., 1949. Pp. 10. 

VILLAGOMEZ, E. R. Variaciones sobre el concepto de renta. Rev. de Econ. (Montevideo), 
Oct.-Nov., 1948. Pp. 41. 

Viner, J. Bentham and J. S. Mill; the utilitarian background. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 
1949, Pp. 23. 

Wirriams, B. R. Types of competition and the theory of employment. Oxford Econ. 
Papers, Jan., 1949. Pp. 24. 

ZAUBERMAN, A. Economic thought in the Soviet Union; I, Economic law and the theory 
of value. Rev. Econ. Stud., no. 39, 1948-49. Pp. 12. 

Shortcomings and tasks in economic research. Current Digest of Soviet Press, Mar. 8, 
1949. Pp. 9. 


Vilfredo Pareto, 1848-1923, Entire issue devoted to Pareto, with articles by L, Amoroso, 
P. Jannacione, J. Tinbergen, F. Chessa, A. de Pietri-Tonelli, A. Lanzillo, F. Vinci, and 
G. N. Bousquet. Giorn. d. Econ. e Annali Econ., Nov.-Dec., 1948, Pp. 117. 
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Economic History; National Economies 
Apam, W. Some factors in Indian economic development, Indian Jour. Econ., July, 1948. 
Pp. 10.’ 
Baroc, T. Britain’s economic problem. Quart. J our. Econ., Feb., 1948. Pp. 36. 


Brancuet, J. Aspects of Haitian economy. Soc. Sci. in Mexico and South and Central 
America, vol. I, no. 4, 1948. Pp. 8. 


Carey, J. P. C. Germany today; security versus recovery. For. Pol. Reports, Mar. 1, 
1949, Pp. 14. 


Conen, J. B. Japan’s economy under occupation. For. Pol. Reports. Feb. 1, 1949. Pp. 10. 
Dorraan, J. The Jackson wage-earner thesis. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1949. Pp. 11. 
Easton, D. Walter Bagehot ond liberal realism. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb., 1949. Pp. 21. 
Govit, K. L. Indian economy after partition, Indian Jour. Commerce, June, 1948. Pp. 8. 
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NOTES 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 


The nomination of officers of the AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION for the year 1950 
having been completed by the electoral body, the Executive Committee decided that the 
names of nominees should be made public at once, instead of being kept secret until 
the ballots were distributed, as heretofore. 

The nominations were as follows: 

For President: Frank H. Knight 

For Vice Presidents: Edward S. Mason, Clair Wilcox, Edwin E. Witte, Aryness Joy 
Wickens, 

For Executive Committee: Vincent W. Bladen, Lester V. Chandler, Robert A. Gordon, 
William J. Nicholls. 

Two vice presidents and two members of the Executive Committee will be chosen by 
ballot. 


OFFICERS OF ALLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Allied Social Science Associations are being served by the following officers during 
the present year: 

American Accounting Association: R. L. Dixon, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, president; Clete Chizek, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, secretary- 
treasurer. 

American Association ‘of University Teachers in Insurance: J. Anderson Fitzgerald, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, president; J. 
Edward Hedges, School of Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


American Farm Economic Association: Oris V. Wells, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington 25, D.C., president; L. H. Simerl, 305 Mumford Hall, University of Ii- 
nois, Urbana, Illinois, secretary-treasurer. 


American Finance Association: Neil H. Jacoby, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California, president; Edward E. Edwards, Indiana University, School of Business, 
Bloomington, Indiana, secretary-treasurer. 


American Marketing Association: Harvey W. Huegy, University of Illinois, Urbana, Hi- 
nois, president; George H. Brown, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Hlinois, secretary. 


American Sociological Society; Talcott Parsons, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
‘ chusetts, president; Irene B. Taeuber, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 
secretary-treasurer, 


American Statistical Association; Simon Kuznets, 7301 Mountain Ave., Melrose Park, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, president; Merrill M. Flood, 1603 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., secretary-treasurer. 

Econometric Society: Ragnar Frisch, University of Norway, Oslo, Norway, president; 
William B. Simpson, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, secretary. 

Industrial Relations Research Association: Sumner H. Slichter, 229 Littauer Center, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, president; William H. McPherson, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Institute of Mathematical Statistics: J. Neyman, University of California, president; 
Paul S Dwyer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, secretary-treasurer. 
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RESEARCH IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


The Committee on Research in Economic History sponsored by the Social Science 
Research Council, has found an opportunity for the extension of work in its chosen 
field of the relation of government to American economic development in the explora- 
tions being conducted by Professor Carter Goodrich of Columbia University with col- 
laboration from a group of graduate students at that institution. To assist Professor 
Goodrich in the stimulation of these studies, the Committee has made a grant to him 


which will permit him to. aid financially the young men who are making their investiga- ` 


tions under his general direction. The graduate students whom he has selected for inclusion 
within his group are Carter H. Golembe, Benjamin J. Klebaner, Nathan Miller, and 
Harvey H. Segal. These men will be designated Resident Fellows in American Economic 
History at Columbia. Mr. H. Jerome Cranmer of this same group has been given a grant- 
in-aid. 

The Committee has also expressed approval of the efforts being made in an exploration 
of the area of entrepreneurial history, which has been going forward in 1948-49 at Har- 
vard. To aid this Research Center in Entrepreneurial History, it has voted financial aid 
for 1949-50 to four young men associated with it: Hngh G. J. Aitken, David 5. Landes, 
Harold C. Passer, and R. Richard Wohl. These men have also been designated Resident 
Fellows in Economic History. 

The Committee has concluded its examination of applications for its National Fellow- 
ships in Economic History for the year 1949-50. The following men have been selected: 
Whitney K. Bates of the University of Wisconsin, Ping-ti Ho of the University of British 
Columbia (a candidate for the doctor’s degree at Columbia University), Douglass C. 
North of the University of California at Berkeley, Jelle C. Riemersma of the same in- 
stitution (reappointed now for a second year), Arthur J. R. Smith of Harvard, and 
Lioyd Ulman of the same institution. 

Other grants have been made to Mr. Robert B. Johnson of Virginia Union University, 
Professors M. A, Adelman and Robert K. Lamb of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Mr. John T. O'Neil of the University of North Carolina. 

The chairman of the Committee is Professor Arthur H. Cole, Box 37, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A series of Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, edited by Professor Alexander 
Baykov, is to be published by the Department of Economics and Institutions of the 
U.S.S.R., University of Birmingham, England. The first series will consist of four Bulle- 
tins, to be published during 1949, devoted to the development respectively of: industry, 
agriculture, finance, internal trade and foreign trade. The Bulletins will be available only 
to those who subscribe for a series. Subscription for the first series of four Bulletins: 
£1:0:0 (post-free to any part of the world). Payments should be written to the Depart- 
ment as named above. 


A quarterly bulletin, Current Economic Comment, which should be of interest to many 


members of the Association, is being issued by the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research at the University of Illinois, 


Necrology 


Frank A. Fetter, March 21, 1949. A memoir will be published in the September num- 
ber of this Review. 

Paul Haensel, February 28, 1949. 

Albert H. Mowbray, January 7, 1949. 

Kenneth T. Setre, January 23, 1949. 

Edward Carroll Sibley, January 6, 1949. 


Appoiniments and Resignations 
Clark L. Allen has resigned as associate professor of economics at Duke University to 
become chairman of the department of economics of Florida State University. 


V. Lewis Bassie has been appointed professor of economics and director of the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research at the University of Minois, 


hs 
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A. V. Berger-Voesendorf, formerly’ of Farouk University, Alexandria, Egypt, is now 
at Gonzaga University. 


Max Bloch has taken a position in the Social Security department of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO. 

Ed. J. Boling is instructor in statistics, College of Business Administration, University 
of Tennessee. 


Kenneth E. Boulding has been appointed professor of economics at the University 
of Michigan, effective in the fall term. 


Mary Jean Bowman was lecturer in economics during the spring semester at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Dorothy S. Brady was appointed professor of economics at the University of Illinois 
in September, 1948. 


Leslie J. Buchan, of Tulane University, has been appointed dean of the School of 
Business and Public Administration, Washington University. 


J. M. Buchanan is associate professor of economics in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Tennessee. 

Reynold Carlson, of Vanderbilt University, will be with the United Nations staff, 
Santiago, Chile, this summer, as economic consultant. 

Paul S. Carter is instructor in accounting in the College of Business Administration, 
University of Tennessee. 


Clyde J. Crobaugh, formerly of Fenn College, is professor of finance in the College 
of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 


Howard A. Cutler is instructor in economics at the University of Illinois. 

Anthony Dawson was acting lecturer in economics at the University of Washington in 
the spring quarter. 

John F. Due has been appointed associate professor of economics at the University of 
Illinois. 

George Filipetti, of the University of Minnesota, has been appointed by the National 
Management Council of the United States delegate in education to the ninth International 
Management Congress to be held in Brussels. 

Richard W. Fisher has joined the staff of the University of Kansas as instructor in 
accounting. 

James B. Foxworth will join the staff of the department of economics and commerce 
of the University of Chattanooga as instructor this summer. 

Donald A. Gardiner, formerly of the University of Buffalo, is assistant professor of 
statistics, College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 

Gilbert L. Gifford, formerly of the University of Washington, is associate professor of 
transportation, College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 

Marion H. Gillim, on leave of absence from Mount Holyoke College, is with the 
Office on Foreign Labor Conditions of the Department of Labor. 

Eli Ginzberg, on leave of absence from Columbia University, is serving as director of 
the New York State Hospital Study. 


Everett E. Hagen is professor of economics at the University of Ilinois. 


James K. Hall, of the University of Washington, has been granted sabbatical leave for 
the academic year 1949-50 to engage in economic research. 

Jean C. Halterman has been appointed instructor in business organization and manage- 
ment in the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska. 

Clifford M. Hardin, professor of economics at Michigan State College, has been ap- 
pointed director of the college’s agricultural experiment station. 


Einar Hardin has joined the faculty of the University of Minnesota as instructor in 
economics. 
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Victor C. Heck, of Vanderbilt University, has accepted an appointment as professor 


of economics and chairman of the department of economics and business administration, 
Mercer University. 


Vern G. Hefte, formerly of the University of Iowa, is assistant professor of accounting 
in the College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 


Oris C. Herfindahl was appointed instructor in economics at the University of Ilinois 
in September, 1948. 


Hans Heymann is lecturer in economics at the University of Ilinois. 
Abraham Hirsch, formerly of the National Bureau of Economic Research, is now as- 
sistant professor of economics at the College of William and Mary. 


Malcolm W. Hogg was appointed assistant professor of economics at the University 
of Illinois in September, 1948. 


Harriet D. Hudson was appointed assistant professor of economics at the University 
„of Illinois in September, 1948. 

Leonid Hurwicz has returned to his position at Iowa State College after a year’s 
service with the Ecannmir Commission for Europe of the United Nations. 


i A. L. V. Ingram has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Wofford 
College, South Carolina, 


Allen H. Keally, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, is associate professor of 
industrial management, College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 


‘Charles C. Killingsworth has been promoted to professor and head of the department 
of economics at Michigan State College. 


E. A. Kincaid has resigned as economist and vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond and will devote full time to his work as professor of economics at the 
University of Virginia. ` 


Carl Kreider, of Goshen College, has been appointed director of the Workshop in 
Higher Education to be held at the University of Minnesota this summer. 


Clarence E. Kuhlman, formerly of the University of Mississippi, is associate professor 
of transportation, College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 


Dorothy Lampen has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of economics 
at Hunter College. 


John Lindberg, formerly of the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton, served 
aS visiting associate professor of economics at Swarthmore College during the academic. 
year 1948-49. 


John Lobb has been named chairman of the department of economics and sociology of 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Donald Love has ben appointed part-time instructor in economics at Lafayette College. 


' Arthur W. Marget is director of the Finance Division, Office of the Special Representa- 
tive, Economic Cooperation Administration, in Paris. He was incorrectly reported spe- 
cial financial adviser, U. S. Embassy, Paris in the December number of this, journal. 


Raymond H. McEvoy was appointed assistant professor of economics at the University 
of Illinois in September, 1948. 


Leon Megginson has been appointed instructor in management, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Charlotte F. Muller was lecturer in economics in the spring semester at the University 
of California, Berkeley. , 


Edward G. Nelson has ben promoted from associate professor to professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Kansas. 


William H. Nicholls, of Vanderbilt University, will teach during the summer session 
at the Salzburg, Austria, Seminar in American Studies, sponsored by the Harvard Stu- 
dent Council and the World Student Service Fund. 
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Ralph P. Norton has resigned as instructor in labor and industrial relations, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, to edit the Vermillion County Star newspaper in Danville, Illinois. 


Louis W. Nuesse is associate professor. of industrial management in the College of 
Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 


John E. Orchard, of the School of Business, Columbia University, has joined the staff 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, Paris. 


Morton Paglin has been appointed instructor in economics in the College of Com- 
merce, Louisiana State University. 

Don Patinkin, formerly associate professor of economics at the University of Illinois, 
is now lecturer in economics at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

Gardner Patterson has been appointed to the directorship of the International Finance 
Section of the department of economics and social institutions at Princeton University. 

Frank C Pierson is on leave of absence from Swarthmore College to direct research in 
labor economics at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Charles L. Quittmeyer has resigned from the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
to become assistant professor of economics and business administration, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

E. G. Rasmussen, who has been on a General Education Board fellowship at the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration, will resume his work at Vanderbilt University 
beginning with the summer quarter. 

Margaret G. Reid was appointed professor of economics at the University of Illinois 
in September, 1948. 

Ronald Reifler has been appointed instructor in the economics department of 'Clare- 
mont Men’s College. 

Raymond J. Saulnier has been promoted to the rank of professor of economics. at 
Barnard College. 

Willard J. Saunders has been appointed assistant professor of business administration 
at San Jose State College. 

Wilson E. Schmidt has ben appointed instructor in economics at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Ned H. Scott has been appointed instructor in accounting at the University of Florida. 

Edith G. Severo will act as substitute for Mrs. Janet Sundelson, who has been granted 
leave of absence from Barnard College for the academic year 1949-50, 

Everett R. Shaw is assistant professor of economics at Arizona State College. 

Joseph Shister, of Yale University, has been appointed associate professor of industrial 
relations in the school of Business Administration, University of Buffalo. 

Carl S. Shoup, of the School of Business, Columbia University, is directing a study of 
the Japanese tax system for the United States Army in Japan. 

Lewis B. Sims, who was detailed to the Hoover Commission from his position as as- 
sistant chief of the Governments Division of the Census Bureau, has now transferred to 
the Public Health Service. 

Edward L. Smith has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of economics 
at Hunter College. 

Douglas B. Smith was appointed instructor in economics at the University of Illinois 
in September, 1948. 

Dallas W. Smythe was appointed professor of economics in the Institute of Communi- 
cations Research, University of Illinois, in September, 1948. 

Thorn K. Snyder has been appointed instructor in economics at Purdue University. 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., has resigned as associate director of the Division of Research 


and Statistics of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System to accept the 
position of United States executive director of the International Monetary Fund. 
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Edwin H. Spengler has been promoted from associate professor to professor in eco- 
nomics at Brooklyn College. 

David K. Spiegel has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Pratt Institute. 

Ross Stagnir, formerly of Dartmouth College, has joined the staff of the University 
of Illinois as professor in labor and industrial relations. 

Jack Stieber has resigned as instructor in economics at the University of Minnesota to 
be assistant director of research for the United Steel Workers’ Union in Pittsburgh. 

Robert M. Strahl, formerly of the University of Nebraska, is associate professor of 
marketing, College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 

Theodore A. Sumberg has accepted an appointment as economist for the new fortnightly 
magazine, The Reporter. 

Boris C. Swerling has been promoted to assistant professor of economics at Brown 
University. i 

A. G. Taylor, head of the department of political economy, has been elected Chancellor 
Distinguished Professor hy the Board of Visitors nf the College of William and Mary. 

W. Bayard Taylor, of the University of Wisconsin, has joined the staff of Claremont 
Men’s College as professor of business economics. 

C. F. Joseph Tom was appointed instructor in economics at Beloit College in Septem- 
ber, 1948. 

E. T. Towne retired as dean of the School of Commerce, University of North Dakota, 
in September, 1948. 

Joseph F. Trosper, formerly of Indiana University, is instructor in economics in the 
College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 

Charles J. Walsh is serving as consulting economist to the Research Institute of America 
in addition to teaching in the Graduate School of Fordham University. 

Ralph J. Watkins, of the “School of Business, Columbia University, is serving as direc- 
tor of the Office of Plans and Programs, National Security Resources Board. 

E. T. Weiler was appointed professor of economics at the University of Illinois in 
September, 1948. 

Morris Weisz, formerly with the National Labor Relations Board, is temporarily special 
assistant to the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Edmund Whittaker, formerly of Indiana arene has joined the faculty of Colorado 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Jack H. Wilcox, formerly of Missouri Valley College, is associate professor of finance, 
College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 

Charles W. Williams has resigned as professor of economics at the University of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, to become vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

H. Lawrence Wilsey has been appointed assistant dean of the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University of Southern California. 

Herman J. Wyngarden, professor of economics at Michigan State College, has been 
appointed dean of the college’s School of Business and Public Service. 

Theodore O. Yntema has resigned as research director of the Committee for Economic 
Development. He is now vice president of the Ford Motor Company for Finance. 
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Allyn A. Young was born at Kenton, Ohio, September 1, 1876. He died 
in London, March 6, 1929. `. e 

Allyn Young's academic career was remarkably. varied! ‘After receiving 
his Ph.B. degree from’ Hiram College, Ohio, in -1894 and his Ph.D. from 
Wisconsin in 1902, he moved consecutively from Westera, Reserve Uni- 
versity, to Dartmouth College, to Leland Stanford’ (whereshe was head 
of the department of economics, 1906-11), to Washington University at 
St. Louis (professor of economics, 1911-13), to Cornell (professor of eco-> 
nomics and finance, 1918-20), thence to Harvard (professor of ecdnomics,’ 
1920—), and finally to the University .of London (professor of political 
economy from 1927 until his death in 1929). , 

While eminently competent as a scholar and teacher ina wide range 
of economics, he left behind him no large body of publications. He wrote 
a great many reviews and notes and some elaborate papers, the more 
notable of which were assembled in a volume entitled, Economic Prob- 
lems New and Old, published in 1927. An Analysis of Banking Statistics 
(1927) was reprinted from the Review of Economic Statistics. He was 
joint author of the 1909, 1916, and 1923 revised editions. of Richard T. 
Ely’s Outlines of Economics. 

-Affer Oé war he served as a member of the RE Commission 
on Persiðns. He also assisted Jeremiah Smith in the rehabilitation of Hun- 
gary under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

A minute, prepared by a committee of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, was published in the June, 1929, issue of the Ameti ican, Economic 
Review, pages 346-348. 
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- Allyn A. Young was bet, at Kenton, Ohio, September 19, 1876. He CS? 
in London, March 6, 1929. - e Sea E? 7 
Allyn Young’ s academic career was remarkably Varied: Afen receiving 
- his Ph.B. degree from Hiram College, Ohio, in 1894 and his Ph. D. ` from 
Wisconsin in 1902, he moved consecutively from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, to Dartmouth College, to Leland Stanford (whereshe was head 
of the department of economics, 1906-11), to Washington University at 
St. Louis (professor of economics, 1911-13), to Cornell (professor of eco-» 
nomics and finance, 1913-20), thence to Harvard (professor of ecdnomics, ` 
-1920—), and finally to the University of London (profgesor of political 
- economy from 1927 until his death in 1929). 
While eminently competent as a scholar and teacher in Goethe range 
of economics, he left behind him no large body of publications. He wrote 
a great many reviews and notes and some elaborate ers, the more 
notable of which were assembled in a volume WR conomic Prob- 
lems New and Old, published in 1927. An Analysis of Banking Statistics 
(1927) was reprinted from the Review of Economic Statistics. He was 
joint author of the 1909, 1916, and 1923 revised editions. of Richard T. 
Boys Outlines of Economics. 

Afte: “thé war he served as a member of the Massachiseti@amimission 
on Pensiéns. He also assisted Jeremiah Smith in the rehabilitation of Hun- | 
gary under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

A minute, prepared by a committee of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, was published in the June, 1929, issue of the Ametican Economic 
Review, pages ° 346-348. 
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NEOCLASSICAL ECONOMICS AND MONETARY. PROBLEMS 


By PauL B. Sruwpson* 


In his Price Flexibility and Employment, Professor Oscar Lange 
maintains that neoclassical thought is incapable of dealing with prob- 
lems of money, trade fluctuations, and unemployment because it 
utilizes a method of partial equilibrium to analyse problems of total 
effects, and for such problems only a method of general equilibrium 
is applicable.t This paper considers the relation of classical or tradi- 
tional thought to monetary and employment theories and illustrates 
the points with brief discussion of the works of some outstanding . 
orthodox economists. The point of view presented is that neoclassical 
thought in its conception embraces monetary subjects but through an 
unfortunate association with static systems has become divorced from 
these important subjects. With this background, Lange’s argument 
will be examined. 


I 


Neoclassical economics is a body of analysis derived from postulates 
concerning individual behavior in its efforts to maximize well-being. 
Individualistic and hedonistic in its approach, as formulated by Adam 
Smith, it has not been changed in this respect. Keynesian and other 
systems of thought also appeal to these principles, though scarcely as 
directly and completely as classical thought. About this there is little 
disagreement. The question of the relation of traditional thought to 
monetary economics turns on the interpretation and generality of 
those individualistic hedonistic behavior principles. If they are con- 


* The author is associate professor of economics at the University of Oregon. 

` Price Flexibility and Employment (New York, 1944), p. 1. Professor Lange uses the 
terms traditional and orthodox economics without specifying the economists so described. 
Reading of the text indicates that Lange has reference to the English neoclassical and the 
Lausanne schools primarily. S 
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fined to individual choice under known conditions, that is under condi- 
tions of certainty, then the maximizing behavior is of a very con- 
strained sort. If such be the nature of traditional thought, then it must 
be granted that problems of monetary behavior, trade fluctuations, and 
the like are outside the area of such thought. For individual choice 
under certainty is the basis of an economic system of equilibrium 
where money and trade fluctuations are of little or no importance. If, 
on the other hand, traditional thought covers the case of individual 
efforts to maximize welfare under conditions of uncertainty, then there 
is every reason why it should be germane to the broad problems of 
monetary economics. 

The correspondence of economic systems postulating choice under 
certainty with equilibrium systems is well understood.” If cach in- 
dividual knows his alternatives, then each individual succeeds in maxi- 
mizing his welfare. No improvement is possible from an individualistic 
point of view, no individual can be under motivation to regret or alter 
his decision. ‘Equilibrium exists. If, on the other hand, individuals 
must decide their actions under uncertainty, then some regrets and 
changes of plans are sure to occur. Disequilibrium exists, and the time 
sequence of events will show fluctuations inconsistent with an opti- 
mum allocation of resources 

The importance of certainty postulates in the creation of economic 
systems and the great effect that they have on the nature of a body 
of thought can be illustrated with a simple example. Assume (1) 
there is one good a, produced by one factor, labor, 1; (2) one unit of 

? Professor Frank Knight first made this equivalence clear. Risk Uncertainty and Profit 
_ (Boston, 1921). 

*Professor Paul A. Samuelson and Professor Ragnar Frisch distinguish statics from 
dynamics on the basis of the importance of time ‘in determining the evolution of the 
analytical system. Professor Erik Lindahl and Professor J. R. Hicks have adopted quite 
similar definitions. It is not hard to see that uncertainty is the basic element giving rise 
to the essentiality of time in the economic process, since under uncertainty the basic de- 
terminants are modified or overpowered by the events of time. The very essence of 
behavior under uncertainty is that judgments are revised as experience is gained. 

It seems to the writer preferable to emphasize the postulatory basis rather than a property 
of analysis in distinguishing statics and dynamics. There is danger of defining a system 


that has little meaning economically when analytical properties are put in the foreground. 
Thus the Samuelson system of stability in multiple markets, 


dp:/dt =F; (Ps, Pa, —, Pa) i = 1,2, n 


where p is the deviation from equilibrium price, has only a very loose economic interpre- 
tation since it does not specify what transactions take place. Professor Lange very likely 
has tripped over the interpretation of this system, which he develops in the appendix of 
the work cited. Paul A. Samuelson, Foundations of Economic Analysis (Harvard University 
Press, 1947), pp. 311-17. Ragnar Frisch, “On the Notion of Equilibrium and Disequi- 
librium,” Rev. Econ. Stud., Vol. DI (Feb., 1936), p. 100. Erik Lindahl, Studies in the 
Theory of Money and Capital (New York, 1939), pp. 31-40. J. R. Hicks, Value and 
Capital (Oxford, 1939), p. 115. 
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labor makes one unit of a; (3) the price of labor is 100 = pi: (4) 
each laborer acts as his own entrepreneur; (5) savings are zero; (6) 
labor supply is a function of real income; say f(a): (7) each laborer 
knows that he can work for the price 100 and that the price of a will 
be 100. Under such assumptions equilibrium conditions are that the 
price of labor be 100 and that the supply equal demand of labor, and 
there is no doubt that equilibrium will be achieved. 

If we suppress assumption (7) dealing with foresight, we must re- 
place it with a new specification of behavior under conditions of un- 
certainty. Out of the infinite possibilities for the form of such postu- 
lates we can select in place of (3) and (7) above the following: (37) 
the price of labor lowers in a time period by a proportion of the un- 
employment of the previous period; (7’) production in time t changes 
by a constant per cent of the indicated profit in time t: (7) the price 
of labor in time t is known and the price of a in time t-l is expected to 
remain unchanged throughout t. It follows that if employment is below 
the equilibrium level, the price of labor falls, the anticipated profits 
increase, employment increases, and the economy moves toward equi- 
librium, though it would not reach it in finite time. A possible sequence 
of events starting from a particular point and using particular con- 
stants is shown in the following table.* 


pr a 
0 100.0 90.0 
1 99.0 92.0 
2 98.2 93.6 
3 97.6 94.9 
4 97.0 95.9 


© 95.0 100.0 


* Mathematically we have the system 


Pit = Pit- —k: (L —At-1) 
at Z= Bea + ke (pat~s SS Pit) 


where L, ki, kz are positive constants. But since savings are zero, the value of production 
equals the value of income disbursements and the price of labor and of a are equal, i.e. 
Pat == Pit. Substituting and solving, one obtains 


Pit = ae em Ge (O-—Kkksi/ks + po + (ao — L) /ke 
= L + (a — L) (1 — k:k:)* 


which yield stable solutions if kk, < 1. The solution which yields the table above was 
obtained by using k: =.1 and k: = 2. 

It will be observed that this system postulates behavior without a very thorough 
theory of maximization of welfare. Nor are the monetary properties described. To fill these 
deficiencies would require more space than would be justified, although a truly classical 
dynamic system demands that it be done. 
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By stating the behavior postulates in precise form under conditions 
of uncertainty, an evolutionary or dynamic picture is achieved which 
passes beyond equilibrium states and which is much more general in 
its conception. By complicating the behavioristic assumptions under 
uncertainty, and also by complicating the structural elements, 7.e., the 
number of commodities, properties of production functions, etc., di- 
verse analytical models can be created. 

The key to appraising the relation of traditional thought to mone- 
tary economics lies in its position relative to uncertainty. Other issues 
such as that of general versus partial equilibrium are of secondary 
importance. In so far as traditional thought confines itself to condi- 
tions of certainty, it fails to be a monetary system. In so far as it 
involves behavior under more general circumstances, it is potentially 
at least a monetary system. It is from this standpoint that it is pro- 
posed to consider some instances of economic analysis. 

Since traditional thought is so widely represented in economic litera- 
ture, it is not possible to characterize its treatment in a simple formula. 
A surprisingly large amount of traditional thought, however, can be 
represented under three headings, as follows: (1) Classical works 
proper in which both certainty and uncertainty economics are repre- 
sented, but in which the relation of the two is never clearly expressed, 
Adam Smith, T. R. Malthus and Alfred Marshall being outstanding 
examples; (2) Classical writers who exclude uncertainty elements al- 
most entirely’—exemplified by David Ricardo, J. B. Clark, Lionel 
Robbins, and Frank Knight; (3) Classical writers who attempt to 
construct uncertainty or dynamic systems on the basis of certainty or 
static systems—examples, A. C. Pigou, Knut Wicksell, Friederich von 
Hayek, D. H. Robertson, and J. R. Hicks. We shall discuss briefly 
one writer from each of these groups, namely, Marshall, Knight, and 
Hicks. 


I] 


Marshall’s Principles of Economics makes every effort to be a mone- 
tary economics and economics of uncertainty, though it does not 


*Don Patinkin has taken this attitude toward classical economics in his interesting essays 
on the subject. “Relative Prices, Say’s Law, and the Demand for Money,” Econometrica, 
Vol. 16, No. 2 (Apr., 1948), p. 127; “The Indeterminacy of Absolute Prices in Classical 
Economic Theory,” Econometrica, Vol. 17, No. 1 (Jan., 1949), p. 1. 

Professor Joseph Schumpeter could be included in this list, since Schumpeter uses classical 
thought to define Normality and as “a description of an apparatus of response” (Schum- 
peter’s italics). This dualism raises a good many theoretical issues which cannot be gone 
into here, Business Cycles (New York, 1939), p. 68. 

°The characterization of economics as the study of allocation of scarce resources among 
given ends implies static or certainty postulates or else is very vague. Lionel Robbins, 
An Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science (London, 1932), pp. 12-15. 
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achieve such a goal. Certainty or static formulations are avoided; be- 
havioristic postulates are stated. If the result is not a monetary or 
dynamic system, the reason is that the problem is too large, not that 
the attempt is not made. Let us note first the behavioristic assump- 
tions which Marshall uses. A tolerably complete listing of such as- 
sumptions, omitting the broader and more institutional assumptions, 
is Shown below: 


1, With a given income and with a given price situation a consumer 
spends his income so as to maximize his utility. Marginal utility of a good 
decreases with the amount purchased, other quantities constant. Anticipated 
future utilities are discounted at a known rate by each consumer, and alloca- 
tion made for future consumption in the light of alternatives determined by 
interest rates and anticipated future prices. (Book ITI, Chaps. IV and V.) 

2. The amount of saving by a consumer is determined mainly by personal 
and social factors’ but in general increases with interest rates. (Book IV, 
Chap. VII.) 

3. The amount of work which an individual worker. will do is an increas- 
ing function of the price of work. (Book IV, Chap. I.) 

d A farmer allocates his expenditure upon land, capital, and labor so as 
to maximize his estimated returns from his total expenditure. (Book IV, 
Chap. IIT.) 

5. The numbers of youths educated in particular skills are increasing 
functions with distributed time lags of the wages in those skills. The num- 
bers of wokers of a particular skill employed in particular firms and indus- 
tries are similarly functions of wages in the firms and industries. (Book IV, 
Chap. VI.) i 

6. The supply of business management is a function of the price of 
management and of the individual managers’ abilities to command confidence 
in borrowing money. (Book IV, Chap. XII.) 

7. For the anticipated prices of sales of a product at a given time in the 
future, and the anticipated costs of variable factors relevant to that time, each 
businessman acts to minimize his costs of production and to maximize his 
expected profit. (For capital goods the cost is interest.) (Book V, Chap. V.) 

8. Businessmen’s calculations are disturbed by uncertainty. (Book V, 
Chap. VII.) 


Is this set of behavior postulates when fitted out with proper defini- 
tional, descriptive, and identity relations an adequate foundation for 
the erection of an economic system or not? The answer must be no. 
If one suppresses the uncertainty elements in posulates 5, 6, 7, and 
replaces them with a postulate that foresight is perfect, one does have 
a sufficient set of postulates for an equilibrium economy. This, Mar- 
shall does not intend. He rebels at the notion of stationary states and 
static equilibrium, and he frowns on mathematical methods which ex- 
press such conditions. His emphasis is on the continuity of change; 
the gap between the time of economic planning and the occurence of 
events derived from those plans is never forgotten. Moreover, when 
Marshall is on guard he himself sees that the evolution of events is 
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not explicable in terms of equilibrium determinants, and that the 
source of the difficulty is uncertainty. This is evident in the inclusion 
of uncertainty among the postulates of behavior listed above, and in 
many passages, for example the following: “We cannot see the future 
perfectly—the unexpected may happen and the existing tendencies 
may be modified before they have had time to accomplish what appears 
now to be their full and complete work” (p. 347). 

If we deny that the Marshallian system is an equilibrium system 
(which we clearly must), and interpret it as a dynamic or uncertainty 
system, we find it an inadequate work. The only solution to the dy- 
namic problem which Marshall found was to use equilibrium deter- 
minants as the motivators of change, as kind of will-o’-the-wisps 
beckoning the real cconomy, but always evading grasp. “The demand 
and supply schedules do not in practice remain unchanged for a long 
time together—this gives new positions to the center about which the 
amount and the price tend to oscillate’ (p. 364). Equilibrium evi- 
dently affects the dynamic process, but just how is not clear. There 
is no definitive economics of change. 

The source (and reflection) of the difficulty is evident in the postu- 
lates which have been listed above. The postulates are not adequate 
for the creation of a disequilibrium system. Postulates 6 and 7, particu- 
larly, are vague. An entrepreneur makes plans on the basis of expected 
prices. But by what process does he determine expected prices? Does 
he use present prices, past prices, extrapolated trend prices or what? 
And having determined his expectations, how definitively does he act 
on those expectations? One possibility particularly was neglected, 
namely, that an entrepreneur will do nothing temporarily except to 
wait for more evidence to accumulate about the factors that influence 
his well-being. How the economic system operates depends on the 
specific assumptions made. 

Postulates 7 and 8 above are not only vague but are formulated 
so as to be inadequate for the creation of uncertainty systems. Sup- 
pose that it is assumed that entrepreneurs follow a particular system 
of forming expectations about future prices, for example that they ex- 
pect present prices to persist. If they form these expectations precisely 
and with conviction, they will be able to calculate the profit realizable 
from each possible economic activity. They would seize then upon the 
most profitable and act upon it with thoroughness. They would go 
completely into or completely out of cash. Economic movements would 
be violent, especially if different entrepreneurs had similar anticipa- 
tions. In fact, reactions would be so violent that entrepreneurs would 
soon cease to hold their anticipations with such certainty. Such pre- 
cision of expectations does not yield a sensible economic system. Ex- 
pectations must be in terms of probabilities if there is to be a sensible 
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hedonistic economics of uncertainty, particularly if money is to be 
introduced into the system. Marshall’s postulates not only do not de- 
fine behavior precisely, but are formulated in terms that cannot be 
used satisfactorily for a precise statement. 

It is not easy to recognize this lack of precision in Marshall’s work, 
because he has treated the matter of expectations in a general sense 
with thoroughness. The types of information which may affect expec- 
tations and plans are nowhere better described. For example, we are 
introduced to the speculative builder who weighs every type of evidence 
regarding the costs and demands for homes before building. The work- 
ings of the minds of the grain merchant and the clothmaker are even 
more fully explored. The consideration of a particular set of possible 
modes of decision-making is lacking, and this lack is critical. 

Since the postulates themselves are inadequate for construction of 
an uncertainty system, the deductive consequences of any assumed 
formulation of economic behavior under uncertainty cannot be effec- 
tively stated. Even if we read Marshall’s description of individual be- 
havior as a theory of speculation, it is not clear what the consequences 
are. Marshall resorted to approximations to equilibrium, and this is 
obviously not adequate as a description of the economic process. Spec- 
ulative behavior does not necessarily lead to equilibrium; we need to 
know when, how, and in what degree it does lead to equilibrium. 

The point to be emphasized is that the problems of creating an un- 
certainty eccnomics are well presented in Marshall. These are: (1) 
how to state principles of behavior when individuals attempt to maxi- 
mize welfare under conditions of uncertainty, (2) how to combine 
these principles with assumed sets of economic experience of indi- 
viduals to obtain the implied actions of individuals, (3) how to trace 
the economic consequences of (1) and (2) in the whole economic 
system, thus determining the experience of individuals (and hence 
the data of (2) at a later date). Later writers have tended to seize 
upon the defects of Marshall’s equilibrium system for comment and 
correction, and have neglected the important questions posed by the 
work, ` 

In recent times much has, however, been done in developing the 
uncertainty elements of Marshals work, though with little stress 
upon the relation of this work to the Marshallian tradition. For ex- 
ample, the translation of maximization of welfare principles into un- 
certainty situations through the use of probability notions has been 
made by various writers. More formalistic statements have been sug- 
gested by Professor Gerhard Tinter and Professor J. Marschak.’ These 

T Gerhard Tinter, “The Theory of Choice Under Subjective Risk and Uncertainty,” 


Econometrica, Vol. 19, Nos. 3 and 4 (July and Oct., 1941), p. 298, and “A Contribution to 
the Nonstatic Theory of Production,” Studies in Mathematical Economics and Econometrics 
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statements are simple extensions of classical statements and are ade- 
_ quate ‘to show, for example, that speculative monetary behavior is an 
inherent part of rational behavior. If price estimates are probability’ 
estimates, then the hulding of money has certain advantages readily 
stated in terms of traditional maximization theory. 

Investigations have been made into the implications of economic 
behavior under uncertainty. For example, Professor Frisch’s work on 
production time lags deals with the effects of investment decision on 
future economic life and thus deals with the implications of decisions’ 
made on the basis of past experience and uncertain knowledge of the 
future.* This study is directly related to the Marshallian notions of 
long- and short-run costs. The cobweb theorem, the accelerator prin- 
ciple, and studies of inventory cycles also consider the implications of 
patterns of decision-making under uncertainty. 

Many empirical studies develop and consider dynamic patterns of 
behavior. Reference is to such studies as those of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research on cash balances, inventories and professional 
income, and to such as those of Professor J. Tinbergen on factors affect- 
ing entrepreneurial decisions of investment. It seems likely that the de- 
velopment of theoretical uncertainty systems will require such empiri- 
cal grounding, since the number and complexities of plausible a priori 
systems are greater than for equilibrium economics. It is surely pos- 
‘sible and perhaps desirable that these researches be better coordinated 
with a general dynamic or uncertainty system of thought built up 
along Marshallian lines. 


Til 


Professor Frank Knight was foremost among those who saw the diffi- 
culty in Marshall discussed above, namely the looseness of the rela- 
tion between behavior under uncertainty and equilibrium analysis. 
Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit is largely devoted to the task of making 
classical thought rigorous. This objective is tackled and achieved in 
the sense that definitions and assumptions are made precise under the 
special conditions of certainty. The result is an excellent criticism of 


(University of Chicago Press, 1942); J. Marschak, “Money and the Theory of Assets,” 
Econometrica, Vol. 6, No. 4 (Oct., 1938), p. 311. 


8 Ragnar Frisch, “Propagation Problems and Impulse Problems in Dynamic Economics,” 
Economic Essays in Honour of Gustav Cassel (London, 1933), pp. 171-205. 


“We have developed an historic body of theoretical economics which deals with ‘tend- 
encies,’ Ze, with what would happen under simplified conditions never realized, but always 
more or less closely approached in practice. But theoretical economics has been much less 
successful than theoretical physics in making the procedure useful, largely because it has 
failed to make its nature and limitations explicit and clear.” Op. cit., p. 16. 
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classical thought and the beginning of a new type of institutional eco- 
nomics. From the standpoint of technical economic analysis, the work, 
however, had the unfortunate tendency of constraining classical 
thought to ideal and unreal situations. 

An outline of the work is sufficient to indicate its nature. We have 
first a picture of economic life under conditions of certainty, that is, 
an equilibrium system or, as Knight calls it, a system of perfect com- 
petition. We are introduced to the calculations of a boy eating berries, 
the weighing of costs and returns of the healthy appetite which knows 
what it wants and how to get it. We follow to the more complicated 
calculations of Robinson Crusoe, to the pure exchange economy, and 
finally to the specialized capitalistic economy. We are shown in bril- 
liant exposition that as long as the alternatives open to each individual 
can be clearly formulated, an economic system based on such founda- 
tions makes sense and possesses certain optimum properties for human 
welfare, however complicated and specialized the rôles of the individ- 
ual members of that economy may be. 

The second part of the work is devoted to a consideration of the 
effects on such a system of uncertainty. If the calculations of individ- 
uals are upset by uncertainty regarding their alternatives, what then? 
We learn that various changes occur in the structure of organized so- 
ciety. Specialists assume the role of estimating alternatives. The en- 
trepreneur and his staff of hired sharers of the task, come into being. 
And with the new rôle comes a new economic return, profit (and loss), 
the reward to “superior” ability in appraising the alternatives of eco- 
nomic choice and activity. The place of economic institutions, the firm, 
management, captalists, speculators, etc., in the economic task of 
allocation of economic resources is brilliantly illuminated. 

It will be observed that Knight has reversed the Marshallian order 
of study. Whereas Marshall conceived of behavior first and attempted 
to deduce the laws of economic life, equilibrium occupying a kind of 
catalyzing rôle, Knight reverses the approach. He defines equilibrium 
first, and considers behavior in terms of its relation to equilibrium. 
This is an excellent device for the purpose of relating the work of 
economic institutions to the aim of economic life. The contrast of the 
straight road of economic life with the crooked road can be used to 
explain the nature of things. It is not, however, a good device for im- 
proving the understanding of the economic process itself as distinct 
from the kind of forces which act on it. The Marshallian task of de- 
scribing the dynamic process is circumvented. By taking equilibrium 
as his point of departure, Knight constrains classical thought. Mone- 
tary and dynamic problems are excluded. The approach is essentially 
moralistic and philosophical. 
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IV 


Professor J. R. Hicks in Value and Capital has undertaken an ex- 
tension of equilibrium economics to a monetary system. He uses equi- 
librium conditions as a basis for a set of dynamic determinants, rein- 
terpreting the formal relationships of equilibrium in a wider significance. 
He believes that the method of general equilibrium makes possible this 
expanded use of equilibrium notions.”® Unfortunately, however, Hicks 
neglects the behavioristic part of his apparatus. By overlooking the 
implicit behavioristic assumptions of static analysis, he puts more weight 
on the formal determinants than they can bear, and the attempt to build 
a dynamics out of statics fails. There is triumph in this failure, how- 
ever, since it is done so explicitly that it exposes the impossibility of 
this approach’ which has been utilized by many writers, and with ill 
success.” 

Although Hicks develops two analytical schemes, a statics and a 
dynamics, and characterizes the two on the basis of the exclusion or 
inclusion of time as a basic ingredient of the system, it is uncertainty 
that more strikingly distinguishes the two. In the statics there is no 
mention of choice under uncertainty, all individual choices being 
made among known alternatives. In the dynamics, uncertainty plays a 
. prominent rôle, the theory of interest in particular being based largely 
on risk concepts.** But the difficulties of uncertainty which are seem- 
ingly avoided in the statics actually arise there too. Uncertainty is so 
treacherous a matter that it rears its ugly head in unforeseen places, 
and it had caused Hicks trouble before he was aware of its existence. 

For purposes of the present discussion it will suffice to consider 
one phase of Hicks’ work, the static pure exchange economy. Hicks 
uses this mode] himself and it simplifies the discussion. Production 
under conditions of certainty is not a source of important complica- 
tions, and can be safely subordinated. We picture, then, an economy 
composed of a group of consumers each of whom has an initial stock 
of one or more of z consumer goods. Trade takes place among the 
consumers under conditions of perfect competition. What are the terms 
of trade? 


WT believe I have had the fortune to come upon a method of analysis which is ap- 
plicable to a wide variety of economic problems. ... The method of General Equi- 
librium, which -these writers (Walras, Pareto, and Wicksell) elaborated, was specially 
designed to exhibit the economic system as a whole. Our own work is bound to be in 
their tradition.” Of. cit., pp. 1, 2. 

“Paul A. Samuelson has pointed out such difficulties in Hicks’ methods. Op. cit., pp. 
269-75. 

“But not exclusively so. A careful reading of Chapters XVII, XVII, XXIII, and 
XXIV shows that time preference anid productivity of indirect processes are essential parts 
of the interest determination. Hicks treats these determinants through the device of the 
effect. of interest rate changes on DuA and not conversely, thus very largely concealing 
their existence, 
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Hicks defines equilibrium conditions of trade in a thoroughly tradi 
tional manner, We have one good chosen for a numéraire and we as 
sume a preference function for each consumer. Equilibrium is deter 
mined where (1) the ratio of marginal substitutability of each tw 
goods equals the ratio of prices for each consumer, (2) each individ 
ual’s budget is in balance, (3) total sales equal total purchases of eacl 
commodity. The definition of Walrasian equilibrium by the fulfillmen 
of these simultaneous conditions is conventional and requires no com 
ment here. 

Hicks defines stability of equilibrium in terms of excess supply whe! 
non-equilibrium prices are considered.** To consider the stability of : 
market for one commodity a, we consider the price of a to be out o 
equilibrium, say, for convenience, above the equilibrium level. For th 
other nl prices we consider n-l possibilities where any m prices ar 
at new “auxiliary” equilibrium levels preserving equality of deman 
and supply for them, and the remaining n-l-m prices are at origina 
equilibrium prices. If supply exceeds demand for a in each of thes: 
situations, the market is said to be perfectly stable. Thus stability i 
defined essentially by maintaining conditions (1) and (2) of equilib 
rium and asking what happens to equation (3) when non-equilibriun 
prices are considered, The sign of the difference of supply and de 
mand is taken to define stability. Too high a price must create exces 
supply if the market is to be stable. 

With one exception to be noted presently, this is a harmless logica 
exercise provided it is understood that it is not an economic argumen 
and that nothing is being said about the operations of markets. Th 
problem of how markets behave in disequilibrium cannot be discusse 
within bounds of assumptions of trade under conditions of certainty 
No trade will occur at disequilibrium prices under such condition: 
If we maintain conditions (1) and (2) of the equilibrium condition: 
condition (3) must be maintained also, since some individual acts con 
trary to his best interest (assumed in [1]) if supplies and demand 
are not equal. We thus have a contradiction. To put the argument an 
other way, if trade takes place at non-equilibrium prices, somebod 
has cause to regret that he allowed these prices to be maintained. Wh 
those persons are that have such regrets, and what commodities ar 
involved are matters that cannot be discussed within the framewor 
of choice among known alternatives. To discuss disequilibrium market 
new assumptions involving speculative and uncertainty behavior a1 
necessary. The old Marshallian dilemma has not been solved. 

In one case even the formal properties of the Hicksian stabilit 
analysis break down. This is the case of perfect stability. Dol price 


Op. cit, p. 67 and p. 315. 
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are at “auxiliary” equilibrium levels, maintaining equality of supply 
and demand in those markets, the nth price must be an equilibrium 
price too. There is no meaning to perfect stability as Hicks defines it.** 
If all individual budgets balance at a given set of prices and n-l 
markets are in equilibrium, the nth market must also be in equilibrium. 

The truth is that the Hicksian devices are essentially ones of com- 
parative statics and not of stability. The Slutsky equation interpretation 
of consumer behavior analyses the change in individual purchases of 
goods when prices of goods change. But the significance of a price 
change in a general equilibrium system can only lie in a change of 
tastes or some other parameter of the system; it has no disequilibrium 
significance. A price change to a whole system has reflected, but not 
original, properties. Thus the Slutsky equation and other Hicksian 
devices for discussing “stability” and “laws of markets” are essential- 
ly methods of comparative statics. It is here that the true path of 
Hicks’ analysis lies. The shift in point of view from partial to general 
equilibrium is important to problems of comparative statics, but it 
does nut meet the problems of uncertainty, dynamics, and monetary 
events.” 


Hicks’ error lies in deriving market supply and demand functions from individual 
supply and demands derived in turn from equilibrium conditions of individual traders and 
then considering these aggregate equations independently under nonequilibrium conditions, 
which he is not entitled to do. The equations still define equilibrium. 

We have given consumer preference functions for P people say #; (x1), j = 1, 2, —, P; 
i = 1,2, —, n, and P sets of initial stocks of goods say xis. Let pe, ps, — Pa represent prices 
which put the corresponding markets in equilibrium. Letting Ai; denote the quantity which 
each individual buys (or sells if negative), we have under the hypothesis of perfect stability, 


P 
Zei = 0 i= 2,3,-++,n” 
2 


Let p: be any price whatsoever for the good 1. Since each individual balances his budget 
P: n 
A. DPA = 0 
mi at 
Aggregating and combining, one obtains 
P a fh P 
A. JB — 2, Diddy = 0 
j=l deal Zei jæi 


or 
P 


A. Bän = 0 

fol 
Thus o must be an equilibrium price also. If individual budgets balance there can be no 
set of prices such that only one of them is out of equilibrium. But perfect stability is 
defined in terms of one price being out of equilibrium. 


1 Hicks’ misunderstanding of the nature of his methods results in another error of im- 
portance, namely, the assertion that in a world of substitutary commodities a change in 
demand will change all prices in the same direction. If trade takes place between A and B, 
and A has a preference function depending on a parameter a, then a change in a increas- 
ing the demand for one good may raise or lower the equilibrium prices of substitutary 
commodities. Cf. Value and Capital, p. 75 and p. 255. 
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V 


Although the extracts from the history of traditional economics are 
scarcėly sufficient to serve as a basis for generalization about the re- 
lation of traditional thought to monetary systems, they do suggest 
certain conclusions. First, is the obvious one that the behavior postu- 
lates are fundamental to the statement of economic theories, and that 
the manner in which the postulates treat the certainty of choice of 
alternatives is crucial. The temptation to restrict traditional thought 
to certainty conditions has hindered its development. On the other 
hand, it was not so restricted in Marshall and there is no reason to re- 
strict it except for the great intellectual labor required for its exten- 
sion. 

Secondly, we note that when traditional thought is viewed in the 
manner here advanced, much current economic research of a non-static 
variety does bear on the problem of extending classical thought. 

Thirdly, we venture to suggest that monetary systems are essen- 
tially short-cut devices to cut through the complexities of erecting.a 
classical system of uncertainty economics out of maximizing postu- 
lates. It was perhaps inevitable that pending the establishment of such 
a basic system, other systems would be forthcoming to fill the intel- 
lectual void created by their absence. Reflection upon the nature of 
the devices utilized in monetary economics indicates that these sys- 
tems fit that description very well. The basic device is to postulate 
human behavior in terms very closely allied to the properties of the 
system which it is desired to determine. In that way the intellectual 
problem of passing from postulate to conclusion is much reduced, and 
the economic system made much more manageable. 

A familiar example is the quantity theory of. money. Here the postu- 
late defines behavior in terms of the ratio of cash balances to expendi- 
tures. A whole complex of problems regarding the determinants of 
expenditures is avoided. Given such a postulate, conclusions regard- 
ing velocity, volume of transactions, and price levels are readily forth- 
coming. A handy tool of analysis is thus provided. 

With Keynes, the postulates are more complex although essentially 
of the sort under discussion. Marginal efficiency of capital, propensity 
to consume, and liquidity preference are omnibus postulates, deter- 
mined by all kinds of economic factors. Once given, however, they lead 
quickly to determinate results. They act as guide posts amongst the 
complexities of economic life, and are for that reason very convenient 
and useful. 

Lange has now introduced a monetary device of this kind which is 
of startling simplicity and generality. Human behavior is described 
in terms of its propensity to accumulate cash, and this propensity is 
related directly to problems of unemployment of resources. This de- 


"Sa 
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vice will now be examined to see how adequate it is for the analysis of 


" monetary and employment problems, and to see what light it sheds on 


~~ 


the nature of neoclassical economics. 
| VI ` | 
The excess demand for cash balances is a budgetary identity ap- 


plicable not to what happens in the economic world, but to the plans 
of all individuals and firms as of a given time. Confronted with a given 


‘situation, each individual will have a plan to get into or out of cash 


at the expense of getting out of or into commodities-and securities. The 
amount of cash which it is planned to accumulate is defined as the 
excess demand for cash balances. The “accumulation” may be negative 
in case the desire is to lower cash balances, This aspect of individuals’ 
plans, the contemplated cash accumulations (or releases), is the key 
to the analysis of the course of economic events so far as employment 
problems are concerned. All other aspects can be channeled into a 
consideration of this one. 

Consider ap individual, firm or household confronted with a set of 
prices for goods of all kinds, namely, factors, commodities and securi- 
Des"? The individual will decide to buy or sell each good in given - 
amounts during such a time period. Mathematically, if prices are pi, 
i = 1, 2, —, n and if the quantities he plans to buy or sell are si, - 
where a positive si denotes a sale and a negative si denotes a purchase, 
his surplus of sales is x = pis: -++ — ++pnsn. He plans to accumulate 
a given amount of cash x which is his individual excess demand for 
cash balances. If his excess demand for cash balances is negative, it 
means that he finds prevailing prices so attractive that he plans to 
lower his cash balances over the period. 

Since the individual’s excess demand for cash balances refers to his 
plans and not to his actions, there is no difficulty in passing from in- 
dividual to aggregate excess demand for cash balances of the entire 
economy. The sum of individual excess demands is the aggregate ex- 
cess demand for cash ‘balances, which is also the total quantity of 
money which the whole community would like to accumulate during 
the coming time period if it could. 

Aggregate excess demand for cash balances can also be obtained 
by. adding first by commodities instead of by individuals. For an in- 
dividual good, each person has a net planned purchase or sale, pos- 
sibly zero in size. Add all these together and we have excess supply 
of the good, that is, the excess of planned sales over total planned pur- 
chases in the community for that good. Again the excess supply may 


18 Goods include all valuable objects except cash. Commodities are goods other than 
securities. Op. cit., p. 3. 
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be negative. If we add the money value of these excess supplies over all 
goods we obtain once more aggregate excess demand for cash balances. 

Tt will be noted that excess demand for. cash balances has both a 
monetary and real connotation; it is defined in terms either of mone- 
tary plans or of real plans. This dualism makes ready discussion of 
real or monetary developments possible. The excess demand for cash 
balances is also an aggregate of individual plans, so that transition 
from micro- to macro-statements is singularly easy. Lange has created 
a device which can be used to discuss the widest variety of economic 
problems. 





FIGURE 1 


Lange identifies unemployment with excess demand far cash hal- 
ances. This is a central point of his analysis. The excess demand for 
cash balances represents the desires of the community to obtain addi- 
tional cash in a time period and also equals the sum of excess supplies 
of commodities. These excess supplies, the excesses of planned sales, 
define unemployment. Diagrammatically Lange represents excess sup- 
ply for a particular good in the economy as the quantity AB = PQ 
in a supply and demand curve chart as shown in Figure 1. This quan- 
tity AB represents the surplus of planned sales at the price OC in 
the whole economy for the particular good. Total unemployment is 
obtained by adding the values of these quantities for ali goods 
(ZOC X AB). Some of the excess supplies may be negative, but if 
. the summation is positive, there is unemployment, while a negative 
excess supply represents an inflationary situation. 
= What determines excess demand for cash balances? To answer this, 
Lange considers a basic simple economy of perfect competition, static 
expectations, and absence of international trade, where the determi- 
nants of demand for money can be readily stated. Static expectations 
. mean that each member of the economy acts on the basis that present 
ruling prices will be future ruling prices. The first thing to notice, 
Lange argues, is that under these conditions, relative prices are of 
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secondary importance in the problem of unemployment.”’ The level of 
excess demand for cash balances is not influenced by relative prices 
except in so far as they operate through the monetary effect. But, 
though employment is not affected by relative price changes, it may be 
affected by the price level itself. For as prices fall, the effective total 
amount of money in the system is likely to increase and this factor 
does bear on the employment situation. 

It thus turns out that in this initial situation the question of em- 
ployment depends only on the amount of money in the system. Since 
relative price questions are secondary in importance, attention can be 
confined to proportional changes in all prices.** In the author’s words, 
the operations of a competitive economy of price flexibility will lead to 
full employment if, and only if, “a proportional fall in all prices in the 
economy (interest rates being kept constant and bond prices, conse- 
quently, being excepted from the general fall) would reduce the excess 
demand for cash balances to such an extent that substitution of goods 
for money takes place.”™ This condition, if satisfied, is labelled a posi- 
tive monetary cffect (of a general price change) by Lange. If a price 
change makes matters worse, the monetary effect is negative, and if 
it has no effect, the monetary effect is neutral. 

Furthermore, Lange says, in the simple basic economy under analy- 
sis, the monetary effect is positive. The law of diminishing returns 
applies to cash balances. The more one has in terms of its buying 
power, the more one will spend. Consequently, declines in prices (the 
real quantity of money increasing) encourages greater expenditures, 
and hence produces a lower excess demand for cash balances, and less 
unemployment. In this pleasant pastoral scene all goes well. The con- 
clusion of traditional economics that flexible prices will guarantee 
full employment is correct, even though its argument was false. Little 
Peter, the positive monetary effect, can do the job. 

"This is a crucial point and one on which it is difficult to be absolutely sure about 
Lange’s intention. Since Lange introduces relative prices as a part of his original data and 
since he admits that with a positive monetary effect, relative price adjustments do affect 
excess demand for cash balances, it may appear that the statement of the text is false. 
However, it must be noted that the monetary effect is defined in terms of proportional 
change in all prices and that the effect of relative prices is inoperative unless a positive 
monetary effect is in operation. The dependence of the Lange argument on homogeneous 


“systems and the association of that argument with the Cambridge cash balance theory also 
support the statement made above. See Lange, op. cit., pp. 16, 17, 99. 

= Special attention has to be paid to fixed dollar income obligations, notably to bonds. 
The fixity of their dollar value keeps their prices tied very closely to money. Thus, a 
change in all prices really means a change in all prices except of bonds. A decline in prices 
automatically makes bonds more attractive relative to money, since their real purchasing 
power increases. Thus bonds and commodities fall equally relative to cash if bond prices 
remain constant and all other prices fall proportionally. Op. cit., p. 15. 

9 I[bid., p. 7. 
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But now the scene changes. Into the pastoral scene are introduced 
the wolves of elastic price expectations, imperfect competition, pro- 
pensity to consume, capital accumulation, technological uncertainty 
and factor-saving innovations. How will little Peter fare among these 
wolves? We soon learn. The only question is which wolf will eat him 
first. l 

The bearing of these determinants, elastic price expectations, etc., 
on the excess demand: for cash balances is intricate in detail, but easy ` 
to see in broad outline. Elasticity of expectations determines how any 
change in current prices affects expected future prices. Highly elastic 
expectations would mean that any changes in prices would be inter- 
preted as significant of further changes and lead to a strong movement 
toward or away from cash, depending on whether the change in price 
was down or up. Low propensity to consume makes for an accumula- 
tion of cash unless a suitably favorable borrowing and lending process 
develops to fulfill the desire for saving. Uncertainty acts to make the 
future bleak and all future transactions unfavorable. It thus encour- 
ages the holding of cash, since cash less than any other form of wealth 
commits the holder to future transactions. 

Oligopoly is a little different. Its acts by price-fixing agreement and 
thus thwarts the effects of price flexibility before it can operate. Fac- 
tor-saving innovations lower the demand for factors, thus increasing 
the gap between demand and supply for factors. Capital accumula- 
tion exhausts the profitable outlets for investment, thus lowering the 
demand for cash and contributing directly to the excess demand for 
cash balances. Such are the main elements of the argument. Inter- 
national trade and policy problems are also considered by Lange, but 
these are not essential parts of the argument. 

The problems which Lange’s analysis raises fall naturally into two 
parts, one the question whether excess demand for cash balances suit- 
ably defines unemployment, the second the question whether the al- 
leged determinants satisfactorily define excess demand for cash bal- 
ances,”° | 

Consider the first of these. Just why, we may ask, does a gap be- 
tween demand and supply measure unemployment? It is by no means 
obvious that such a gap defines unemployment, since that gap applies 
not to events but to plans of economic units. Without further specifica- 
tion of what happens in a disequilibrium situation as distinguished 
from what people oan to do, it is impossible to know what dis- 
equilibrium involves. The ex ante definition tells us that excess supply 

"7 These criticisms concern mainly the consistency of the structure and its relation to 


traditional thought. Broader methodological questions have been raised by Milton Fried- 
man, in this Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 (Sept., 1946), pp. 612-31. 
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exists in terms of a given price situation, but lacking information as to 
what happens as regards purchases, sales, and prices, how are we 
to know what unemployment is ex post? 

We can see why excess supply might be considered as defining un- 
employment if we consider a labor market in which the supply curve 
is intersected by the demand curve at a price below the existing price. 
The unemployment occurs if the actual amount sold is that demanded 
at the existing price. The excess supply is idle in fact and hence de- 
fines unemployment. The buying parts of plans are carried out, the 
selling parts are not. One can infer that the same applies to other 
markets than labor and that unemployment is defined by excess supply 
generally, because the prevailing price is also the ruling price in which 
the amount sold is determined by demanders’ willingness to buy at 
that price. In other words, it has been implied that we are dealing with 
cases of administered prices, Competition is of that particular kind 
where price adjusts more slowly than quantity.” Disequilibrium cul- 
minates not in price adjustments in the first instance, but in quantity 
sold disappointments. This is implied by Lange, since a contrary in- 
terpretation that price adjusts more quickly and that the quantity 
sold is that which sellers want to sell would not define unemployment. 
It is only if sellers keep their goods and buyers keep their money that 
excess demand for cash balances results in unemployment.. 

The gap between supply and demand at a disequilibrium price can 
be used as a definition or measure of unemployment only in terms of 
a particular market analysis, But this market analysis is not supplied. 
We are given in fact no description of how excess demand for cash 
balances is carried into unemployment but left to conclude vaguely 
that because cash is in demand in time of unemployment, it is a suffi- 
cient explanation thereof. It cannot be denied that in the real world, 
periods of unemployment are periods of desire for cash, but that the 
relation is causal is by no means clear. By neglecting the market 
mechanism, Lange leaves us with a very incomplete analysis. 

. There appears, in fact, to be some contradiction in Lange as regards 
the market mechanism. In his discussion of imperfect competition, 
Lange suggests that he was not thinking in terms of administered 
_ prices under perfect competition along the lines of the above inter- 
pretation. He is careful to distinguish imperfect competition from per- 
fect competition on the grounds that supply always equals demand 
for monopolies whereas under perfect competition it does not. In other 

" Whether or not administered prices can fall under the heading of perfect competition 


is a definitional matter not readily settled. Lange does not define perfect competition and 
does not face the problem. 
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words, monopolies meet the fact of excess supply by curtailing sales, 
in short, by administering its prices. Witness the following: 

The removal of the assumption of perfect competition thus introduces the 
following modification into the picture developed in the preceding chapters. 
(1) There is no excess demand or excess supply in monopolistic or monop- 
sonistic markets. Disequilibrium in such markets consists in the monopolists 


selling or the monopsonists buying a quantity different from that which 
maximizes their profit.?? 


Under monopoly we are to picture supply differing from DE at a 
disequilibrium price maintained until entrepreneurs see fit to adjust 
the price to more profitable levels. But it is exactly this interpretation 
of perfect competition that allowed us to identify unemployment with 
excess supply. So far as market processes are concerned, there seems 
to be no difference between monopoly and competition, though the con- 
trary is alleged. 

We come now to the second basic question, whether the alleged 
determinants, static expectations, and perfect competition satisfac- 
torily detine excess demand for cash palantes. Che fatl bs tal slallu 
expectations are not only insufficient to determine excess demand for 
cash balances, but are inconsistent with it. The same problem arises 
as arose in Marshall. If individuals really believe that present prices 
will continue, they will be able to calculate profits for each line of 
activity. They will then wish to convert completely into cash or (in 
most situations) completely out of cash, since some profitable ven- 
tures will surely exist in any given disequilibrium price structure. 
Thus excess demand for cash would be zero. A determinate level of 
excess demand for cash balances is in fact inconsistent with the initial 
assumption with which it is discussed. 

While this is the most striking instance, other lacks of basic analysis 
of the market process are evident. For example, what is the relation 
of business income to personal expenditures, and how are dividend 
payments fitted into a supply and demand statement? Why are not 
gaps between supply and demand themselves determinants of plans as 
well as definers of unemployment? Such questions are not answered. 
There is no adequate set of assumptions regarding economic behavior, 
and hence no adequate analysis of the economic process. Except for the 
recognition of the importance of speculative behavior and of money, 
no progress is evident over Marshall, and there are evidences of retro- 
gression. 

If the basic apparatus of Lange’s analysis is accepted, then the for- 
mal properties of the effects of elastic price expectations, uncertainty, 

2 Op. cit., p. 43. 
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propensity to consume, etc., on excess demand for cash balances fol- 
low in logical fashion in the manner in which Lange has presented 
them. But, though the logic is correct, some peculiarities about the 
presentation are worthy of mention. As Lange sees it, curtailment of 
demand, expansion of supply, and failure of price adjustments to set 
off the action of the monetary effect will operate to expand excess 
demand for cash balances. He is thus in a position to emphasize any 
one of these three factors that he chooses in a kind of ceteris paribus 
arrangement of his own. He is under no obligation to state all possi- 
bilities. In some instances he is far from complete. We hear nothing, 
for example, about how decreased supply can reduce excess demand 
for cash balances, a result which might well be forthcoming from un- 
certainty and such influences. The most interesting instance, however, 
occurs where Lange steps over into the field of classical thought to 
discuss matters of relative proportions of factors, as he does in connec- 
tion with innovations and also with capital accumulation. It is interest- 
ing to compare the two arguments. i 

The exhaustion of investment opportunities which Lange feels has 
occurred in modern economic life can be explained in. classical terms. 
Capital goods are subject to diminishing returns, and every increment 
to their stock reduces their worth. Witness “. . . an increase in the 
stock of (some or all) investment goods that is not accompanied by a 
proportional increase in the supply of primary factors leads to a de- 
cline in the marginal physical productivity of the former "77 This is 
an argument based on classical theory of proportions of factors. The 
higher the proportions of capital to factors in the production process, 
the lower the marginal productivity of capital. This means that interest 
rates fall since the demand for funds depends on the productivity of 
capital. In the classical treatment of this point, the argument develops 
that as the proportion of capital increases, the marginal productivity of 
labor rises, and wages rise. Lange does not follow the classical argu- 
ment this far, however; rather he emphasizes that as the demand for 
capital falls, there is unemployment and a decline in wages. After 
this the results depend on the nature of the monetary effect. 

Lange has another argument based on proportions of factors in con- 
nection with factor-saving innovations. An important case is that fewer 
primary factors (labor) may be required as the result of innovation. 
In such case the effect of the innovation is to create a relative excess 
of primary factors, thus throwing people out of work. Unemployment 
results, hence falling prices, with good or evil resulting depending 
upon the nature of the monetary effect. The argument is just like the 
one regarding capital accumulation. Here the factor-saving innovation 


"Op cit., p. 67. 
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creates excess supply of laborers, whereas capital accumulation created 
a Shortage of laborers. It would seem that the factor-saving innova- 
tion is jist the thing that is needed to prevent the excess proportion of 
capital. The failure of the “supply of primary factors” which Lange 
speaks of in the capital accumulation argument seems to find a friend 
in factor-saving innovations. Lange, however, notes no connection be- 
tween the two arguments. In one case the accumulation gave rise to 
an excess of capital which stopped investment and caused unemploy- 
ment. In the other case, the innovation gives rise to excess labor supply 
and causes unemployment. Either way the result is bad in this diaboli- 
cal world. 

We conclude that the basic problems unanswered in Marshallian 
economics have not been answered by Lange. What are the basic deter- 
minants of economic behavior, and what are their implications to 
economic life? On these questions little light is shed. An effort has 
been made to state behavior in terms of the propensity to accumulate 
cash, but the manner in which this propensity is related to operations 
of the economic world has not been made clear. 


Vil 


Lange has asserted (developing a theme of Keynes) that classical 
economics is inherently incapable of treating problems of trade fluctua- 
tions and monetary developments. He purports to develop a theory 
of these problems adequate to reveal the inherent classical constraint. 
An examination of Lange’s work does not support this claim. An 
examination of parts of classical doctrine does not reveal such inherent 
constraint. 

In Marshall’s work we see an effort to state a general economic 
theory involving all elements of economic life. Many of the elements 
of a sound dynamic and monetary economics are included. The trouble 
is that the description is vague and incomplete at many points. The 
effort, however, is obviously to see how the economic system works in 
non-equilibrium situations. There seems to be no obstacle to com- 
pleting this system except the intellectual labor required. 

The seeming divorce of classical and monetary thought can be seen 
in works where the back is turned on uncertainty, and equilibrium be- 
comes the subject of discussion. In Knight this is done by design. In 
Hicks it appears to happen unknown to the author. The essential fac- 
tor preventing these works from dealing adequately with problems of 
unemployment is the lack of definitive statement of behavior under 
uncertainty. This rather than partial or general equilibrium questions 
is the crucial matter. 

Lange’s work intended as an analysis of the limitations of classical 
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thought ends as tribute to its usefulness in monetary analysis. Its 
basic failure is inherited from Marshall, a failure to state the be- 
havioristic assumptions definitely. It is, however, a poorer work than 
Marshall’s in that the essential lacks are covered with analytical super- 
structure. Classical methods of market analysis are used extensively 
although with some inconsistency of argument. | | 

No natural barrier between classical and monetary thought exists. 
On the contrary, the different approaches are supplementary. Classical 
thought contains and requires monetary notions. Monetary economics 
requires individual market analysis. The points of departure of the 
different systems are perhaps different, but there is no reason to believe 
_ that when the best monetary system and the best classical system have 
been written they will differ in suhject matter or conclusion. 


MARKET STRUCTURE AND MONOPOLY POWER! 


By ANDREAS G, PAPANDREOU* 


I 


‘The increasing tempo of successful prosecutions of violators of our 
antitrust legislation is once more bringing to our attention the relation- 
ship between market or industry types and monopoly power. This may 
well provide a badly needed opportunity for a general reconsideration, 
extension and modification of some generally held concepts regarding 
this relationship, in the light of recent theoretical contributions.? Among 
the problems which call for serious study are those which relate to the 
unbridged gap between the economic and the legal concepts of monopoly 
aud culpelilivn. Muneer work hao alroady boen done in this area,’ 
but it does not go beyond the initial stage of breaking the path for fur- 
ther research. 

One important reason for this gap between the legal and economic 
concepts of monopoly is their difference in emphasis. Whereas the 
-lawyer deals with competitive relationships, the economist is primarily 
interested in the allocation mechanism and welfare economics. To put 
it in somewhat different terms, the economist is primarily concerned 
with the power relationships between sellers and buyers, and the manner 
in which these relationships may affect the operation of the allocation 
mechanism and interfere with the “perfectness” of competition; the 
lawyer, on the other hand, is primarily concerned with the power rela- 
tionships between sellers or between buyers, and the manner in which 
these relationships may affect the “freedom” of competition, Both ap-` 
proaches are of course legitimate. We must recognize, in fact, that there 
are many ways of looking at a firm’s power within a given market struc- 
ture. Despite the fact that all relate to a firm’s position (or behavior) 
in the market, they focus on different aspects of the complex set of 
relationships between sellers, between buyers, and between sellers and 


* The author is associate professor of economics at the University of Minnesota. 


1 The paper is restricted to the study of monopoly power in selling. It should not be difficult 
to extend the conclusions reached in this paper to the study of monopoly power in buying. 


2 See Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (New York, 1942), pp. 81- 
106. 


_ *See E. S, Mason, “Monopoly in Law and Economics,” The Yale Law Journal, Vol. 47 
_ (1937), pp. 34-39, reprinted in Readings in the Social Control of Industry (Philadelphia, 1942), 
pp. 25-47. 
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buyers, which are present in every market structure. We may attempt 
to define and measure a firm’s power over the buyers of its products, 
or over its competitors in selling, or over its:competitors in buying, or 
over the economy as a whole. In all these cases we are dealing with the 
same set of structural facts, but isolate some particular aspect of the set 
for definition and measurement. 

Professor Abba P. Lerner’s‘ definition and measure of monopoly 
power is typical of the economist’s approach to the problem. According 
to Professor Lerner “. .. the mark of the absence of monopoly is the 
equality of price or average receipts to marginal costs. . . .”® His approach 
runs in terms of welfare economics, and his index of monopoly power, 
Price—Marginal Cost/Price, is most appropriate in the analysis of the 
effects of monopoly on the allocation of resources. Attempts to use this 
index of monopoly power in dealing with problems not involving the 
allocation mechanism have not been particularly successful.® 

Measures focusing on different aspects of monopoly power have been 
suggested by economists, but none has been as popular with the pro- 
fession as the Lerner index. A measure of supernormal profits has been 
proposed by Professor Bain.’ It is based on the discrepancy between 
price and average cost. Such a discrepancy, Professor Bain claims, 

“is ‘significant because of its influence directly on the functional dis- 
tribution of income, and indirectly on the propensity to consume, the 
level of employment, etc"? This measure, however, must be used very 
carefully. It does not pertain to monopoly power stricto sensu, but 
“lumps together the effects of monopoly, monopsony, limit to entry, 
and... also to some extent, the effects of frictional forces in a competi- 
tive system, like ignorance and special degrees of uncertainty.’”® 


4A. P. Lerner, ‘The Concept of Monopoly and the Measurement of Monopoly Power,” 
Rev. Econ, Stud., Vol. 1 (1934), pp. 157-75. 


5 Tbid., p. 161. 


6 See M. Kalecki, “The Determinants of the Distribution of the National Income,” Econo- 
metrica, Vol. 6 (1938), pp. 97-112; R. H. Whitman, “A Note on the Concept of ‘Degree of 
of Monopoly,’ ” Econ. Jour., Vol. LI (1941), pp. 261-69, and M. Kalecki, “ ‘Degree of Monop- 
oly’ —-A Comment,” Econ. Jour., Vol. LII (1942), pp. 121-27. For an attempt to measure . 
changes in the degree of monopoly power, along the lines suggested by Lerner, see J. T. Dunlop, 
“Price Flexibility and the Degree of Monopoly,” Quart. Jour. Econ., Vol. LIXI (1939), pp. 
522-34, and R. S. Tucker, “The Degree of Monopoly,” Quart. Jour. Cha Vol. LIV (1940), 
pp. 167-69. 


7jJ. S. Bain, “The Profit Rate as a Measure of Monopoly Power,” Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Vol. LV (1941), pp. 271-93. 


s J. S. Bain, “Measurements of the Degree of Monopoly: a Note,” Economica, (new series) 
Vol. 10 (1943), p. 66. The reader should keep in mind that Professor Bain rectifies average 
cost “toa certain opportunity lével,” and that his “profit rate” is derived from the ‘‘accounting 
profit rate” by certain estimates as to the market value of capital assets which would be held 
under competitive conditions. 


? K. W. Rothchild, "A Further Note on the Degree of Monopoly,” Economica, a series) 
Vol. 10 (1943), p. 69. 
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Another, and one which is more significant from the point of view of 
this paper, is the measure suggested by Mr. Rothchild.”® The degree 
of monopoly power, according to this author, is equal to the ratio of 
the slope of the “species” demand curve to the slope of the “genus” 
demand curve." This measure focuses on the position of the firm vis-a- 
vis its competitors in the market, and, therefore, comes closer to the 
concepts of monopoly present in most industry studies, court decisions, 
and government reports, than either the Bain or the Lerner measures. 
Recently a most interesting measure, which emphasizes similar aspects 
of monopoly power, has been proposed by Professor Morgan.” The 
Morgan measure consists of a coefficient of insulation of the firm from 
competition, which is expressed as an increasing function of the firm’s 
relative size, and as a decreasing function of the substitutability of the 
products of its competitors for the firm’s product. This coefficient is 
clearly directed toward defining and measuring a firm’s power vis-a-vis 
its competitors. 

My objective in this paper consists in developing a comprehensive set 
of concepts dealing with monopoly power in terms of competitive rela- 
tionships, and further, in associating types ot market structure with 
types of monopoly power. The formulation of these concepts will be 
carried out in a manner which is intended to narrow the gap between 
legal and economic concepts. I should like to state emphatically, how- 
ever, that the concepts developed in this paper in no way displace con- 
cepts already in use; rather they are meant to supplement them by 
shifting the emphasis to an aspect: of monopoly power which has not 
been treated sufficiently by economic theorists. 


II 


The very nature of the purpose of this paper calls for an unambiguous 
definition of the concept of industry. Before the advent of the theory of 
monopolistic or imperfect competition, the concept of a “group” of 
firms competing in the sale of a “commodity” was considered self-. 
explanatory. The pre-‘‘monopolistic competition” concept of industry 


10 K. W. Rothchild, "he Degree of Monopoly,” Economica, (new series) Vol. 9 (1942), 
pp. 21-39.. 

1 The “species” and “genus” demand curves are synonymous with Professor Chamberlin’s 
dd’ and DD’ curves. dd’ is the sales curve confronting the firm on the assumption that ali other 
prices are given. DD’ is the sales curve confronting the firm on the assumption that the prices 
of the firm’s competitors are changed in the same or some other systematic way as the firm’s 
in question. 


12 Theodore Morgan, “A Measure of Monopoly in Selling,” Quart. Jour. Econ., Vol. LX 
(1946), pp. 461-63. 
13 This should not be interpreted to mean that economists never took into account the in- 


tricacies of the concept. See, for instance, Alfred Marshall’s Principles of Economics (8th ed., 
London, 1920), p. 100, n. 1. 
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referred essentially to a group of firms selling a “physically” identical 
product. Since the advent in 1933 of the theory of monopolistic compe- 
tition, however, the concept has been subjected to thorough scrutiny. 
Both Mrs. Robinson and Professor Chamberlin use the concept of 
“group” or “industry” with careful qualifications and explicit skepti- 
cism. For Mrs. Robinson Tan industry is any group of firms producing 
a single commodity. The correspondence of such an industry to the 
industries of the real world is not perhaps very close. But in some cases, 
where a commodity in the real world is bounded on all sides by a marked 
gap between itself and its closest substitutes, the real-world firms pro- 
ducing this real-world commodity will conform to the definition of an 
industry sufficiently closely to make the discussion of industries in this 
technical sense of some interest.” For Professor Chamberlin the 
“group” concept is merely an analytical tool which derives its content 
from the problem at hand. “Almost any general class of products divides 
itself into sub-classes. ... Evidently, a group may be large or small, 
` depending upon the degree of generality given to the classification, but 
even if it is large, if subgroups exist, this fact cannot be disregarded.’”* 
Elsewhere, he arrives at the conclusion that “one emerges from any 
attempt to classify industries . . . with a feeling that it is all exceedingly 
arbitrary. The ‘common sense’ definitions of industries in terms of which 
practical problems are likely to be studied seem to be based much more 
upon technological criteria than upon the possibility of market substi- 
tution.” 

Kaldor considers the “group” definable only from the point of view of 
an individual seller 15 The “industry” of firm z, then, overlaps but is not 
necessarily identical with the “industry” of a competing firm 7, and it 
becomes conceivable that there may be as many “industries” as there 
are firms. For Dr. Triffin the industry concept is obsolete for strictly 
theoretical purposes, although it may be of some use for empirical 
studies." : i 

The author fully concurs with the general skepticism that envelops 
the concept of a “group” or “industry.” It must be admitted that the 
concept is not universally useful, and that it may, in fact, hamper theo- 


"E. H. Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition (6th ed., Cambridge, 1948), 
and Joan Robinson, Tke Economics of Imperfect Competition (London, 1933). 

15 Thid., p. 17. 

16 Chamberlin, op. cit., pp. 102-03. 

17 Thid., p. 202, n. 1. 

18 N. Kaldor, ‘‘Mrs. Robinson’s ‘Economics of Tmperfect Competition,’ ” Economica (new 
series), Vol. 1 (1934), pp. 335-41, and "Market Imperfection and Excess Capacity,” 
Economica (new series), Vol. 2 (1935), pp. 33-50. 

19 Robert Trifin, Monopolistic Competition and General Equilibrium Theory (Cambridge, 
1940), p. 88 and elsewhere. 
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retical formulations of the Walrasian variety. The concept may, how- 
ever, be useful in theoretical as well as in empirical-statistical studies 
whose scope is substantially narrower than the whole economy. The 
grouping of firms for purposes of statistical description or behavior 
analysis 3 is fully justified, provided that the definition of the “group” 
is meaningful for the problem at hand and consistent throughout the 
study or analysis. 

The concept of a group of firms selling substitute products is crucial 
for the purposes of this paper. There remains the question, however, 
whether we should use the (Kaldor) concept of a firm-centered industry 
or the traditional concept of a group-centered industry. The firm-centered 
industry concept is more elegant. Indusiry from the point of view of firm. 
i may be defined to include all firms which compete in selling with firm 1.29 
In this paper, nevertheless, the concept of a group-centered industry 
will be adopted. Despite its nebulous character, it corresponds more 
closely to the “industry” of empirical-statistical studies than does the 
concopt of a firm centered industry H Our group-centered industry con- 
cept ts defined to include all the firms which compete in selling with one 
another.” Two observations are in order in connection with this def- 
nition. First, it must be recognized that the boundary of an industry, 
as it is defined in this paper, is “fuzzy.” Some firms within the group 
may compete with firms outside of the group; they may, in fact, belong 
to other industries as well as to the industry under consideration. In 
order to simplify the argument, we will assume in what follows that no 
industry or market overlapping is present. Removal of this assumption 
would not destroy any of the results; it would merely make their formu- 
lation somewhat more complex. Secondly, an industry, as it is defined 
in this paper, is much more inclusive than is appropriate for the pur- 
poses of most investigators and analysts. As we approach concrete 
situations we may find it useful to raise the value of the cross-elasticity 
coefficient which, for our given purposes, makes two firms significantly 
competitive. This procedure is perfectly legitimate, provided it is mean- 
ingful for the situation or problem under study.” 


2 ‘Two firms ¢ and j j may be said to compete in selling if the cross-elasticity of demand for 
the product of firm 7 in terms of the price of the product of firm j is greater than zero. 


2 The selection of the group-centered industry concept for use in this paper is due in part 
to an attempt to maintain a certain measure of comparability between the concepts generally 
held and the conclusions reached in this paper. 

2 This group must in fact fulfill two conditions: (a) any two firms in the group must com- 
pete, and (b) no firm must be left out of the group if it competes with all the firms in it. 

23 Yor further discussion of the concept of industry see J. S. Bain, Economics of the Pacific 
Coast Petroleum Industry (Berkeley, 1944), Part I, pp. 10-11, and Pricing, Distribution and ` 
Employment (New York, 1948), pp. 10-60; G. Stigler, The Theory of Price (New York, 1946), 
pp. 280-83; F. Machlup, ‘Competition, Pliopoly and Profit, Part I,” Economica (new series), 
Vol. 9 (1942), pp. 1-23, but especially pp. 5-7. ; 
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IH 


The purpose of the investigator or analyst determines the selection 
of criteria for the classification of market or industry typcs, in the same 
manner that it determines the content of his industry concept. For an 
analysis of frm behavior the differentia specifica of market or industry 
types is to be found in the character of the competitive relationships 
among the firms in an industry or market. The widely held classification 
of industry types in terms of numbers and product-differentiation™ is 
not fully satisfactory from this point of view. It reflects indirectly only 
the character of relationships among the firms comprising the industry. 
How large must the number of firms in an industry be in order that it 
may fall in the category of a large-number-of-firms industry? The 
` answer is simple, but it docs not run in terms of numbers. The wuuber 
must be so large that firms cannot influence one another’s volume of 
sales by cutting price. Under such conditions firms behave without 
taking into account the underlying interdependence of their behavior. 
As Professor Machlup has put it, “the criterion of polypoly is not simply 
‘large numbers,’ but it is, instead, a state of mind and a type of behaviour 
which is usually associated with large numbers of sellers in a market. 
... Thus, a subjective habit or disposition of certain individuals is the 
essence of the concept of polypoly.”* One might add that numbers and 
product-differentiation necessarily restrict the classification of industry 
types to the five well-known limiting cases. They lack the flexibility 
which is necessary in dealing with real-world situations. 

Dr. Triffin’s concepts of circularity and atomicity come much closer 
to the heart of the matter than do the concepts of small and large 
numbers.” The essence of circular interdependence between two firms 
is the “boomerang-like” character of their behavior vis-à-vis one an- 
other; and the esserice of atomistic interdependence between two firms 
is the absence of this “boomerang-like” character from their behavior 
vis-à-vis one another. This is clearly a much more effective criterion 
than numbers for the classification of market or industry types. It does 
not merely come closer to the heart of the matter; it is also capable of 
describing complex real-world situations. 

Dr. Triffin’s definition and use of these concepts, however, is not 
particularly satisfactory. Not only does he offer two different definitions 


4 F. Machlup, “Monopoly and Competition: A Classification of Market Positions,” Am. 
Econ. Rev., Vol. XXVII (1937), pp. 445-51. For a somewhat different, more extended treat- 
ment, see J. S. Bain, “Market Classification in Modern Price Theory,” Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Vol. LVI (1942), pp. 560-74. 

"EF Machlup, “Competition, Pliopoly and Profit, Part I,” Economica (new series) Vol. 9 
(1942), p. 2. 


3 R, Triffin, op. cit., pp. 104, 115-16, 143. 
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of circularity,?’. but he does not succeed in differentiating clearly be- 
tween the two pairs of concepts of homogenetty-heterogeneity and atom- 
icity-circularity. It is indeed impossible to define pure competition (Dr. 
Triffin’s atomistic homeopoly) in terms of cross-elasticity of demand 
in a manner which keeps it distinct from its antithesis, z.e., pure monop- 
oly.” According to Dr. Triffin’s classification, if firm 2 is a pure monop- 
polist, the cross-elasticity of demand for its product in terms of the 
price of the product of any other firm 7 becomes zero; if firm / is in pure 
competition with firm 7, the cross-elasticity of demand for the product 
of firm z in terms of the price of the product of firm 7 becomes infinite. 
Yet it should be obvious that, under conditions of pure competition, it 
is impossible for firm 7 to affect the actual volume of firm Ze sales. H it 
could do so, firm i should also be considered capable of affecting the 
sales of firm j, and the relationship would indeed be circular rather than 
atomistic, which contradicts our assumption that the situation is purely 
competitive. In a purely competitive situation, the cross-elasticity of 
demand for the product of firm d in terms of the price of the product of 
firm 7 becomes zero, in terms of actual or realizable changes in the volume 
of firm i’s sales. On these grounds, however, we should consider every 
pure competitor as being a pure monopolist! It seems impossible, there- 
fore, to distinguish between pure competition and pure monopoly on 
the basis of Dr. Triffin’s criterion. 

A distinction between two related but different concepts seems to be 
needed if we are to salvage the concept of cross-elasticity of demand for 
purposes of market classification and measurement of monopoly power 
in terms of competitive relationships. We should restrict the coefficient 
of cross-elasticity of demand to potential changes in the volume of a 
firm’s sales, and coin a new coefficient to associate realizable relative 
changes in the volume of a firm’s sales with relative changes in the prices 
of the products of other firms. The cross-elasticity coefficient measures 
potential changes in the sense that it depicts only the readiness of de- 


27 On page 104 he defines the relationship between two firms 7 andj as circular, if the two 
partial derivatives 


0799: gb pj 

—— and -— 

Gef £89: 
are both greater than zero. (q refers to quantity sold and # to price.) On pages 115-16, how- 
ever, he defines the relationship between firms 7 and j as circular, if 


Ov: 62x; 


— an 
OD; bp;65; 
are both positive. (rm stands for profits.) For a critical review of Dr. Triffin’s concepts see 
S. Weintraub, ‘“The Classification of Market Positions: Comment,” Quart. Jour. Econ., Vol. 
LVI (1942), pp. 666-73, and E F. Beach, ‘‘Triffin’s Classification of Market Positions,” 
Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Vol. IX (1943), pp. 69-74, 

28 See E, F. Beach, op. cit., p. 71, and Morgan, op. cit., p. 461, n. 3. 
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mand units to shift from one seller to another, following a price change. 
The new coefficient should take into account the capacity of the firm 
which altracts demand units by cutting price to match them with 
supply units. This new coefficient may be called the coefficient of pene- 
tration, inasmuch as it measures the capacity of a firm to cut into the 
volume of another firm’s sales by reducing price. In order to define 
clearly the meaning of this new coefficient, and to indicate its relation- 
ship to the coefficient of cross-elasticity we must resort to symbolic pres- 
entation. 

Let gi=fi (pi, pa Pue) be a simplified form?’ of the demand function 
for the product of firm 7. q; stands for the volume of product of firm 4 
demanded, #; for the price of the product of firm i, p; for the price of 
the product of firm 7, and Py» for the “price” of all the other firms in the 
industry. The cross-elastictty of demand for the product of firm 7 in 
terms of the price of the product of firm 7, then, is 


Pi d 

Nai; = —-——filbi, Bn, Pre). >S 
qi OP; 

‘The coefficient of penetration of firm j into the market of firm / may be 

defined as 


D 
Rap; = Ki P 


d 


d 
Ek CH Da Pw) } = KN aiv; 


where K; is a factor which may assume any value between zero and 
unity, including both, (12K;20). 

K; is, in fact, an index of the capacity of firm 7 to match with supply 
units the demand units which stand ready to shift to it folldwing its 
price change.*! It will be readily admitted that this concept of an index 
of the capacity to match (with supply units) increases in quantity de- 
manded following a price cut, is most awkward. It is nevertheless a very 
important tool in the study of competitive relationships. It may be 
thought of as a function of the price elasticity of demand for the prod- 
uct of the price-cutting firm, and of the SES of an output-outlay 
function. Symbolically: 


pi d d 
= bj Gar ES bi, Pye), SSC SCH b 


2? The function is simplified because it leaves out all independent variables other than 
prices, and also because all prices (other than the prices of 7 andj) have been grouped into a 


. single independent variable Py”. 


a Py” may be taken as the weighted average price of all the firms in the industry (other 
thani 4 or j), on the assumption of an unchanging price-structure. 
e, ‘All the measures refer to price cuts rather than price changes. Since we are formulating 
ae themi in. terms of instantaneous rates of change, however, the distinction loses its importance. 


EN 
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where g;=/;(~:, pa Pn) is a simplified form of the demand function 
for the product of firm 7, and g;= F;(z;) is the output-outlay function of 
firm 227 The price elasticity of demand for the product of firm 7 is a 
measure of the responsiveness of the qhantity demanded to changes in 
its price, whereas the elasticity of the output-outlay function is a meas- 
ure of the firm’s capacity to expand output to match the increases in 
the quantity demanded following a price cut. These two elasticities 
determine between them the value of K;.® Although we do not know 
much about the shape of ¢, we do know that & is an increasing function 
of the elasticity of the output-outlay function and a decreasing function 
of the elasticity of demand. 

It becomes possible now to define certain limiting cases of market or 
industry types, in terms of the coefficient of cross-elasticity of demand 
and the coefficient of penetration. I will restrict myself to the discussion 
of the well-known symmetrical cases, in order to avoid making the argu- 
ment unduly complex. This classification of market structures will run 
in terms of homogeneity versus heterogeneity,** and atomicity versus 
circularity in competitive relationships. Atomicity and circularity must 
be defined before we can proceed: Two firms are aiomistically compeu- 
iive if either one-is incapable of penetrating the other’s market. Two firms 
are circularly competitive if both are capable of penetrating each other's 
market.> Since we restrict the discussion to symmetrical cases, the situa- 
tion in which firm 7 is able to penetrate firm Ze market, but firm z-is in- 
capable of penetrating firm 7’s market, is automatically excluded. We 
may now proceed with the classification: 


(a) Atomistic Homeopoly: 


It may be defined as the market structure of an industry in which 
any two firms / and 7 are homogeneously and atomistically competi- 
tive. Symbolically: 


32 The output-outlay function is merely the zmverse of the total cost function. 


%3 ‘There remains, of course, the very thorny question of the nature of this output-outlay 
function. Both Ngipi and Rg:p; involve instantaneous relative rates of change. So does 
23/q;'dq;/dz;. But is F;(z;) a “market period,” a “short-run” or a “long-run” function? The 
demand functions involved must needs refer to an instant of time. They incorporate the 
structure of interdependencies existing at an instant of time. But if F;(z;) were to refer to the 
“market period,” its elasticity with respect to outlay would be nil. A “‘short-run” output- 
outlay function (involving the usual assumptions of fixed plant and equipment) seems to make 
more sense for the problem at hand. This discrepancy between the time-dimension of the 
demand functions and the time-dimension of the output-outlay function is not damaging, - 
however, to this purely abstract formulation. 

3 Two firms / and 7 may be said to compete homogeneously if Ngip;= ©; they compete 
heterogeneously if © >N¢:p;>0. 

2 It must be emphasized that the definitions given to atomicity. and circularity in this paper. 
differ from those of Dr. Trifin, 
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AN qip; = P 
Rap; = U 
Rasp; = 0. 


(b) Atomistic Heteropoly: 


It may be defined as the market structure of an industry in which 
any two firms 7 and 7 are heterogeneously and atomistically competi- 
tive. Symbolically: 


o > Nap; > 0 
Rain; = 0 
Rasp; = O. 


(c) Circular Homeopoly: 


It may be defined as the market structure of an industry in which 
any two firms t and 7 are homogeneously and circularly competitive. 
Symbolically: 


Rasp; > 0. 
(d) Circular Heteropoly: 

It may be defined as the market structure of an industry in which 
any two firms 7 and j are heterogeneously and circularly competitive. 
Symbolically: 

© > Nani > 0 
Raw; > 0 
. Ra jp; > 0. 
(e) Pure Monopoly: 


It may be defined as the market structure of an industry in which 
competition is totally absent. Firm 7 is a pure monopolist if the cross- 
elasticity of demand for its product in terms of the price of the product 
of any other firm 7 in the economy becomes zero. 


It should be stated again that the five cases discussed are limiting 
cases. The discussion could be extended indefinitely if we considered 
asymmetrical cases, which, of course, abound in actuality. 


IV 


We are ready now to turn to the formulation of measures of monopoly 
power in terms of the structure of competitive relationships. Let us se- 
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lect a firm 7 and attempt to measure its power vis-à-vis its competitors.*6 
A firm’s capacity to penetrate its competitors’ markets is specific, t.e., 
it relates to individual competitors’ markets separately, and cannot, 
therefore, be given a general expression. The whole list of penetration 
coefficients of a firm (say 7) into the markets of its competitors (say a, 
Beet +++) is required if we are to obtain a balanced picture of its 
position in the market. 


Reap; Ror; Riep; SE Raps ét Kan : 


The coefficient of penetration, however, is only the first of the re- 
quired measures. It measures the capacity of firm 7 to penetrate its 
competitors’ markets. Firm 7’s monopoly power vis-a-vis its competitets 
is not limited to its capacity to penetrate their markets. Its capacity to 
withstand attacks on their part is equally important. We need, then, 
a coefficient of insulation which will measure the degree of non-respon- 
siveness of the actual volume of sales of frm to price cuts initiated by 
its competitors. The structure of this coefficient of insulation is obvious 
only in tle limiliug case of homogeneous campetitinn among firm 7’s 
competitors. When competition among them is homogeneous, the cross- 
elasticity of demand for the output of firm 7 in terms of Py?" is equal to 
the cross-elasticity of demand for the output of firm 7 in terms of the 
price of any of its competitors (say firm 7). Symbolically: 


JN Pv = Nani if Nop, = ©, 


where 7 and k are any two firms, other than 7, in firm Ze industry. The 
coefficient of insulation of firm 7 from competition, in this limiting case, 
is merely the reciprocal of the coefficient of penetration of its competi- 
tors, treated as a single firm, into firm 7’s market. 

We are entitled to treat NI firms as a unit, however, only because 
they are competing homogeneously.** The problem becomes somewhat 
more complex when the competition among NV’ firms is heterogeneous. 
Under conditions of heterogeneous competition among N’ firms we 
must sum the separate penetration coefficients of N’ firms in order to 
obtain the over-all coefficient of penetration of NI firms into firm 7’s 
market. This process of summation is not simple. The capacity of any 
firm d, among NI firms, to penetrate firm 7’s market, when firms NI 
reduce prices simultaneously, may be substantially greater than its 
capacity to penetrate firm 7’s market when it alone reduces its price. 


s The formulations which follow are independent of the type of industry concept selected. 
- They are valid whether we adopt the firm-centered or the group-centered industry concept. 


37 Py’ stands for the weighted average prices of all the firms in the industry other than J, 
on the assumption of a constant price-structure. 


88 Professor Morgan’s measure is implicitly based on this assumption. 
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This is due to the fact that K; may assume different values in the two 
cases; in fact it may assume a much larger value in the former case than 
it does in the latter. We have seen that K; is a decreasing function of the 
elasticity of demand for the product of firm 7. The elasticity of demand 
for firm Ze product is normally lower in terms of Py’ than it is in terms 
of Se, Inasmuch as the elasticity of a “genus-type” curve is normally 
lower than the elasticity of a “species-type”.demand curve.” This 
should explain the difference between the two values of K;, and, there- 
fore, the difference between the two penetration coefficients of firm 7 
in the two situations. Symbolic presentation will clarify the argument. 
In order to avoid confusion, however, it seems best to adopt a new set 
of symbols for the formulation of the coefficient of insulation. 

We may substitute A for K and p for R in the formulation of the coeff- 
cient of penetration of firm 7 into firm Ze market, when N’ firms reduce 
their prices simultaneously. 


Pajp; 7 AN, gjiri 
where 


i = Wil — BPs, EN), moo Pali 
qi dv, SECH qi dz: 

and g:=gi(p;, Py-) stands for a (simplified) “genus-type” demand func- 
tion for the product of firm 7. From this it follows that A, 2K; and that 
Bang Z Raup, Rapi™ Pap: in the limiting case where firm 7 is the single 
competitor of firm 7. 

It is legitimate now to sum the p’s of firms N’ and take its reciprocal 
as the coefficient of insulation of firm 7. Symbolically the coefficient of 
insulation of firm 7 may be defined as 


€ Ne 
LajPy SS Zi Kë Pap; 


t=] 


V 


Neither R nor L lend themselves easily to measurement. This, of 
course, is not peculiar to these concepts. All suggested measures of 
monopoly power are more or less subject to this limitation. Fortunately, 
however, R and L may be employed in an ordinal sense to describe the 
structure of the balance of power in an industry or market. This should 
not be taken to mean that we can dispense entirely with cardinal meas- 
ures. We still need to know something concerning the “whereabouts” 
of R and L. More specifically, we need to know whether they become 


39 See note 11. 
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zero or infinite or tend to assume a finite positive value. Once we know 
this much about the absolute values of the coefficients, we may turn to 
their ordinal values. An example may clarify this. statement. Let us as- 
sume that in an industry comprising three firms (4,7, and Ei all the coef- 
ficients assume a finite positive value. Symbolically: 


B Raw; > 0 
LajPye > 0 

Roxp; > 0 

Razi > 0 
Lef > 0 

Ronn; > 0 

Razor > 0 
Lobi > 0. 

Rasp, z 0 


This is just another way of saying that all firms are insulated to some 
extent, and that all the firms are capable of penetrating one another’s 
market to some extent. If now, in addition to this, we can say that 


Rony > Rar, > Rap; > Ra > Rapp; > Ras; 


and that 
* Jam: > LajPy' > I P 


we have a good understanding of the most important aspects of the 
structure of the balance of power in this industry. Exact cardinal meas- 
ures would not add substantially to our knowledge. l 

Intelligent guessing based on information concerning substitutability 
among products, shares of the market represented by each firm’s sales, 
and degrees of plant and equipment utilization by the firms in the 
industry, should enable the investigator to arrive at a meaningful de- 
scription of the structure of monopoly power in the industry. Even 
limited information concerning product substitutabilities should make 
it possible for him to assign to cross-elasticities a value of zero or infin- 
ity, or to arrive at the conclusion that the cross-elasticity assumes a 
finite positive value. Finally, even limited information concerning firm’s 
shares of the market and degrees of plant and equipment utilization 
should enable him to make tolerable approximations to the values of 
k40 From there on the task of describing, in terms of the R and L 


4 Other things being equal, E must be an increasing function of the share of the market rep- 
resented by a firm’s sales and a decreasing function of the degree of plant and equipment 
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coefficients, the structure of monopoly power prevalent in the industry 
should not prove exceedingly difficult. 

Inasmuch as k may be thought of as an increasing function of the 
share of the market represented by a firm’s sales, we are entitled to 
say that both Kand L are increasing functions of the share of the market 
represented by a firm’s sales. On the other hand, whereas R is an in- 
creasing function, L is a decreasing function of the cross-elasticity of 
demand. It follows that no firm can ever possess both aspects of monop- 
oly power, vis-à-vis its competitors, to the maximum degree. In the 
case of pure monopoly, for instance, L becomes infinite, whereas R be- 
comes zero. It may not be amiss to indicate briefly the value or the range 
of values of the two coefficients for a firm (say firm 7) within the various 
symmetrical limiting cases of market structures. 


(a) Atomistic Homeopoly: 

Rap; = 9, Lyry: = 9. 
(b) Atomistic Heteropoly: 

Rai; = 9, e > Lyry > 0. 
(c) Circular Homeopoly: 

Rip; > 0, © > Lay, Z O. 
(d) Circular Heteropoly: 

Rap; > 9, o > Lyry > 0. 
(e) Pure Monopoly: 

Rap; = 9, Lyry = ©. 

VI 


Some may raise the objection that these measures of monopoly power 
and criteria for market structure classification are based exclusively on 
price competition, and do not take into account the effects that changes 
in selling outlay and product variation on the part of a firm may have 
on the sales volume of another firm. Dr. Triffin admits the validity of a 
similar objection to his study. “A price classification, as the one pro- 
posed in this study, is by no means exhaustive and, strictly speaking, 
it should be complemented with similar classifications based on other 
strategic factors in business competition.” I can agree with Dr. Triffin 





utilization, This follows from the fact that & is a decreasing function of the price-elasticity 
of demand and an increasing function of the elasticity of the output-outlay function. 


41 See previous note. 
£ Op. cit., p. 98, n. 1. 
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only if it is assumed that the demand for a firm’s product is a continuous 
function of the “product” and selling outlay incurred by the firm as 
well as of the “products” and selling outlays of its competitors. In these 
circumstances “product” and selling outlay cross-elasticities would 
be meaningful measures. Such an assumption, however, is most danger- 
ous. Fundamental changes in sales policies and radical alterations of 
the product are innovational in character, and would cause abrupt shifts 
of the demand functions. Such shifts constitute changes in the market 
balance of power. Changes in the market balance of power, however, 
imply alterations of the market structure; they raise questions of transi- 
tion from one to another type of market structure, and, therefore, defy 
any descriptive and classificatory attempt. Can we distinguish between 
innovational product and sales policy changes and non-innovational 
variations of the “product” or selling outlay? Unless we can do so, it 
seems futile to attempt to extend our analysis to include product varia- 
tion and selling outlays. Price cross-elasticities are ideally suited for our 
purpose, since they bring out the interdependencies inherent in a given 
market structure aud uu more. 

One additional comment is in order. The measures of monopoly 
power presented in this paper constitute “snapshots” of the structure 
of power relationships prevalent at a given instant within a system of 
firms. It must be recognized, of course, that competitive firm behavior 
elicits continuous changes in the power structure within an industry 
and may at times lead to spectacular transitions from one market type 
or position to another. In so far, in fact, as such firm behavior is condi- 
tioned by the structure of power relationships in the immediate en- 
vironment of the firm, there is a dynamic or evolutionary nexus between 
structure and behavior which constitutes the flesh and blood of the 
competitive process. The analysis of this process lies, of course, outside 
the scope of this paper.® 


43 This presupposes, of course, that we have been successful in quantifying the ‘‘product” 
variable. 


44 We must be careful, however, even when we deal with price cross-elasticities. Only point 
cross-elasticities bring out the interdependencies inherent in a given market structure. Are 
cross-elasticities involve changes in the structure of balance of power in the market. 


45 It may not be amiss to indicate the manner in which the concepts developed in this 
paper may be put to use in interpreting our antitrust legislation. The Sherman Act, for instance, 
takes on a much clearer meaning for the economist when couched in terms of the concepts pre- 
sented in this paper, than it would otherwise possess. Section 2 makes it illegal for any firm 
(or group of firms) to make use of its (their) aggressive (penetration) monopoly power vis-a-vis 
its (their) competitors. In a circularly homeopolistic industry an independent price-cut by a 
firm would constitute wse of its (penetration) monopoly power vis-à-vis its competitors. If, 
on the other hand, firms in a circularly homeopolistic industry agreed not to use their (pene- 
tration) monopoly power vis-a-vis one another they could be held as violators of section 1 
of the Sherman Act, in so far as such an agreement is tantamount to an agreement not to 
compete in the price dimension. This peculiarity of the Sherman Act is brought out forcefully, 
I believe, when we employ the concept of ‘‘penetration” as defined in this paper. 


STABILIZING RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION—A REVIEW 
OF THE POSTWAR TEST 


By Lzo GREBLER* 


I 


Stabilization of construction activity, as a means of cushioning 
general business fluctuations, received considerable attention both 
before and during the war, The limitations of stabilization policies 
operating through a single, though major activity, such as construc- 
tion, were more and more recognized, but it was widely believed that 
greater stability in the volume of construction itself would be a worth- 
while objective. The two types of construction in which government 
action toward greater stability was held to be most promising were 
public construction and residential building. 

The opportunities for government action were obvious so far as 
public construction was concerned, although there were differences of 
opinion over the magnitude of these opportunities and the possibility 
of coordinated measures by the numerous federal, state, and local 
government bodies. The inclusion of residential building in proposed 
stabilization policies rested principally on two grounds: (1) Stability 
of public construction alone, even if it were possible, could not be ex- 
pected to maintain a reasonably stable volume of total new construc- 
tion, and (2) The federal government could exert considerable influ- 
ence on the volume and direction of residential building through the 
various finunclal aids which were developed during the ’thirties. 

This writer some time ago suggested a framework for a federal 
housing policy that was designed to mitigate the pronounced cyclical 
fluctuations in residential construction activity. The proposed means 
were withdrawal or reduction, during periods of high demand for 
dwellings, of federal financial aids, and return or intensification of 
these aids during periods of low demand for dwellings. In detail, the 
proposal contemplated variations in downpayment requirements, ` 
maximum amortization periods, and maximum interest rates for mort- 
gage loans accepted for insurance by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion; synchronized credit policies of the Federal Home Loan Banks 
in extending loans to its member institutions which are primary mort- 


* The author is research professor, Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing Studies, 
Columbia University. 
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gage lenders; and variations in the volume of such federally aided 
public housing programs as may be approved by the Congress as a 
matter of long-range housing policy.* As one of several supplemental 
policies it was recommended that the Federal Housing Administration 
during booms refuse to recognize excessive building costs in its ap- 
praisals, which would automatically lower the ratio of loan to pur- 
chase price and would therefore be tantamount to requiring larger 
downpayments. These suggestions were later broadened to include 
steps toward greater stability in the volume of public construction, 
through different means.’ 

It was made clear that the proposals did not contemplate “a rigid 
maintenance at all times of a predetermined volume of construction” 
and that they could be adapted to changing business conditions. One 
of the purposes of the suggested policies was “to break the over- 
extended cost-price structure that characterizes building booms,” by 
withholding public construction and by tightening of credit terms for 
private housing during boom periods. 


li 


The course of government housing policies from VJ-day to the end 
of 1948 furnishes an instructive record in respect to these and similar 
proposals. The postwar experience now covers a sufficiently long period 
to permit at least some preliminary conclusions. While legislation in 
the early phase of this period proceeded in the twilight of doubt over 
the prevalence of inflationary or deflationary forces in the transition 
from war to peace, the preponderance of inflationary tendencies was 
apparent during at least three-fourths of the time elapsed from VJ-day 
to the close of last year. ` 

The preliminary conclusions of this review are disappointing for 
those who expected that the greatly increased responsibilities of the 
federal government for economic stability, and the government’s direct 
fiscal interest through its heavy commitments and involvements in 
the housing market, would stimulate the adoption of policies designed 
to mitigate fluctuations in this segment of the economy. In summary, 
the first acid test for the adoption of such policies has been negative. 
Legislative actions since VJ-day have been designed to enlarge the 
effective demand for new housing through cheap credit and similar de- 
vices. These actions were taken at a time when the demand already 
exceeded the supply of new dwellings which was limited by materials 

1 “Housing Policy and the Building Cycle,” Rev. Econ. Statistics, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 
(May, 1942), pp. 66-74, 


* Stabilization of Construction Employment—A Step toward Over-All Stabilization, in 
The Winning Plans in the Pabst Postwar Employment Awards (Pabst Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1944). 
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and labor resources, with effects that have contributed to instability. 
The trend becomes evident from a brief review of recent legislation: 

1. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of June 1944 provided for 
the guarantee by the Veterans Administration of G.I. home loans cover- 
ing up to 100 per cent of the “reasonable normal value” of the property. 
Thus, the concept of low downpayments developed in the FHA mort- 
gage insurancc system before and during the war was stretched further 
to the extreme of no downpayment loans. The guarantee was for 50 
per cent of the mortgage principal but could not exceed $2000. 

2. An amendment to this act in December 1945 increased the maxi- 
mum amount of guarantee from $2000 to $4000 and changed the basis 
of appraisal from “reasonable normal value” (italics supplied) to 
“reasonable value.” Thus, valuations under this program were loosened 
rather than tightened. 

3. The wartime Title VI of the National Housing Act, which allowed 
much more liberal FHA financing of new housing for war workers than 
was possible under the peacetime FHA program, and which had be- 
come inactive in the Fall of 1945, was re-enacted in May 1946 for 
vetcrans’ housing. At the same time, various provisions of the act were 
further liberalized. The basis for determining the loan amount was 
changed form the customary “value” concept to that of “necessary 
current cost.” The maximum loan amount for single-family dwellings 
was raised from $5400 to $8100, with similar adjustments for other types 
of dwellings. Title VI was allowed to expire on April 30, 1948, but was 
again revived for rental housing in August of that year. 

4. The Housing Act of 1948, which represents essentially the much 
debated Taft-Ellender-Wagner General Housing Bill minus public 
housing and urban redevelopment, contained the following provisions 
for stimulation of housing construction: 

(a) Special FHA insurance aids and RFC loans for prefabricated 
and other mass-produced housing; 

(b) 90- to 95-per cent insured loans for small new houses with 
amortization up to 30 years and other liberalizations of the prewar 
terms for FHA home financing, which in effect tend to offset the 
withdrawal of cheap home-financing credit under Title VI; 

(c) 90-per cent FHA insured loans for rental housing and 95- 
per cent loans for cooperative veterans’ housing; 

(d) Authority of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
to purchase certain FHA and veterans’ home loans, up to 50 per 
cent of the total loans of this type originated by a lender, virtually 
permitting lenders to make these loans and turn them over to a govern- 
ment-owned holder; 

(e) FHA insurance of investments in certain types of rental 
housing (so-called yield insurance). 
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The emphasis in public discussion on the exclusion of federal aids 
for public housing and urban redevelopment has obscured the signifi- 
cance of the federal financial aids which are incorporated in this act. 
The only recognition in the act of possible inflationary influences is 
expressed in a slight tightening of the appraisal basis for rental hous- 
ing projects under Title VI of the National Housing Act, and in the 
authorization to increase the maximum interest rate for veterans’ home 
loans from 4 per cent to 414 per cent (which at the time of this writ- 
ing had not been used). 

This. sketchy summary deals only with major financial aids. It 
omits non-financial aspects of the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram which was in effective operation roughly one year, from the 
Spring of 1946 through the Spring of 1947, and which contained a 
great many unstabilizing elements. One of these was the program 
target itself of 2,700,000 housing units within two years, which was 
utterly unrealistic in terms of prospective materials and labor avail- 
ability unless one assumed the presence of large, idle (and transfer- 
able) resources, a condition which actually did not obtain. The high 
target and the attendant drive caused a large initial volume of starts 
of housing units, the completion of which was delayed. The resulting 
pressure added to the upward movement of costs and prices. The con- 
trol and priority features of the program failed to perform the intended 
function of giving housing a prior claim on economic resources, as 
this writer sees it, primarily for these reasons: (1) The program itself 
did not recognize the breadth and depth of controls that were neces- 
sary for its accomplishment in an atmosphere of fairly general over- 
employment, and (2) The community-at-large was unwilling to forego 
other things in favor of housing to anywhere near the extent to which 
it was willing to forego other things in favor of waging war. 


UI 


On the whole, it is only fair to say that federal credit policy in re- 
spect to housing since VJ-day represents an extension and intensifica- 
tion of devices which originated during the depression and were judged 
to have had a degree of success in restoring the badly shattered real- 
estate and mortgage markets and in stimulating new residential con- 
struction. This experience was broadly projected into the postwar 
period, only that stronger and stronger doses of the same medicine 
were administered. There has been little recognition in federal policy 
of the fundamental difference in the effects of liberal credit during 

"For a more extensive though preliminary appraisal of the Veterans Emergency Housing 
Program, see Coleman Woodbury’s paper before the 59th Annual Meeting of the American 
Economic Association, Papers and Proceedings, Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XX XVII, No. 2 


(May, 1947), p. 508. The present article deals only with the trends and implications of 
federal financial policies in respect to residential building. 
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periods of substantial underutilization of resources and during periods 
of full employment or overemployment of resources. During the 
thirties, of course, it was possible through liberal credit to stimulate 
the demand for housing without substantial rise in the cost of, and the 
price for, new dwellings. The large unused resources for construction 
could be brought back into employment without bidding up wages 
and materials prices. Moreover, the market for existing houses was a 
buyers’ market in most areas and localities, and the large number of 
such houses offered for sale at distress or near-distress prices served as 
a check on prices for new dwellings. When the volume of new con- 
struction is limited by materials and labor supply and a sellers’ market 
prevails for existing houses, as was the case from VJ-day to late in 
1948, liberal credit is likely to push up costs and prices rather than to 
increase production, 7.e., to be inflationary.* 

The processes through which these effects come into operation need 
not be explained to an audience of economists, but they require a 
great deal of explanation for legislators, administrators, and the public 
at large.” And even when they are adequately explained, one cannot 
be tov certain that policy will be guided by considerations that neces- 
sarily place more emphasis on the long run than on the short run. If 
it is correct to assume that stabilization measures must include re- 
straints during booms, they are apt, by their very nature, to hurt or 
inconvenience people or groups of people. - 

This was recognized in earlier proposals to restrain housing credit 
during periods of high demand. “. . . Problems of a political nature 
may arise in the execution of such a policy. Liberalization of mortgage 
credit terms has found general approval on the part of Congress, the 
home-buying public, and builders. The same quarters may bring 
pressure to bear against any tightening of credit terms on the upgrade 
of the cycle.’ But the full force of political and social pressures was 
perhaps not adequately appraised. Federal housing policies since 
VJ-day were shaped almost exclusively in terms of relieving the hous- 
ing shortage by maximum stimulation of new construction, and by 


"bt may be noted in passing that a public housing program would have had similar 
effects during the period under consideration. Public housing through 1948 was limited 
to a federal program of temporary veterans’ housing including the relocation and reuse of 
existing temporary structures, and to a substantial volume of public construction in New 
York City. Other state and local programs were insignificant. The major program of 
permanent public housing adopted by the Congress in the summer of 1949 is not within 
the purview of this article which considers housing policies in the light of business condi- 
tions prevailing to the end of last year. 


" For a lucid statement of these processes, see Ernest M. Fisher, “The Role of Credit in 
the Real Estate Market,” address before the 41st Annual Meeting of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago, October 7-11, 1946. 


© Housing Policy and the Building Cycle, p. 72. 
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the problems of housing for veterans. Policies of restraint would at 
least have appeared to compromise the objective of speedy provision 
of housing for veterans and of rapid removal of the shortage. The 
fact that veterans generally are lower in the income scale than non- 
veterans gave further impetus to liberalization of credit. Withdrawal 
of federal credit aids, once they were on the statute books, was handi- 
capped both by political implications and by apprehension that such 
action would be more than corrective, Ze, produce a sharp decline in 
the volume of construction. 

While admitting the existence of powerful non-economic forces in 
shaping policy, the economist may well undertake to probe the means 
employed toward the attainment of purported ends. In this connection, 
it is worth while to examine broad relationships between liberal credit 
and the two principal objectives of federal housing policies since VJ- 
day: maximum increase in housing supply, and “channeling” of new 
housing into those family income groups which are considered to need 
it most. As to maximum increase in housing supply, the argument 
for liberal credit usually revolves around the pnint that a high rate of 
new construction is the only effective means of combating inflation in 
the housing market, and that liberal credit to accelerate the rate of 
construction is therefore anti-inflationary and stabilizing in effect. 
Housing represents, of course, the extreme case of durable goods 
where the strain on resources for a given increase in production is out 
of proportion to the immediate increase in total supply. Thus, an 
effort under full employment to raise the output of nonfarm dwellings 
during one year by 300,000 units, or roughly one-third the actual 
annual production in 1947 and 1948, would involve command over 
one-third more materials and labor resources (in the absence of tech- 
nological miracles). Such an effort, if successful, must have a wholly 
disruptive effect on resource prices not only for the increment of 
300,000 units but for all new units. Yet, it would increase the total 
supply of nonfarm housing by less than 1 per cent (on the basis of 
roughly 34 million nonfarm dwelling units standing in April 1947, 
according to the Bureau of the Census). The anti-inflationary effects 
of maximizing the rate of new construction and adding to the housing 
supply are extremely small and slow. The inflationary effects of liberal 
credit for maximization of new building are large and immediate, and 
yet lasting since they become embedded in long-term mortgage obliga- 
tions.” 

*The argument could be extended to alternatives of maximum output as a means of 
supplying housing for those not in possession of housing units. This would, however, involve 
the examination of rent control and its effects on both housing supply and housing demand. 


We are here concerned only with those principles that would apply under any circum- 
stances during a period of full employment. 
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As to “channeling” new housing into middle- and lower-income 
groups, the argument for liberal credit rests on misunderstood implica- 
tions of plain arithmetic. The arithmetic is simple enough: For ex- 
ample, the level monthly payment on a $1000 loan for 15 years at 
5 per cent interest is $7.91 but is reduced to $6.33 when the terms 
are liberalized to 20 years and 4% per cent, and to $5.28 when the 
terms are further liberalized to 25 years and 4 per cent. Therefore, 
it is concluded that liberalization of terms, particularly if limited to 
certain groups of the population and to new dwellings within certain 
broadly defined price or rent brackets, will bring new housing within 
the reach of consumers who otherwise could not afford it. This is, of 
course, patently wrong when at the same time the maximum loan- 
to-value ratio is increased, say, from BO to 90 or 100 per cent, for 
this augments the amount of loan. In any event, the simple arthmetic 
assumes that loan amounts and prices are constant and remain un- 
affected by more liberal credit. 

Actually, in a sellers’ market, the more generous credit terms 
are capitalized into higher prices and larger loan amounts, which tend 
to nullify the benefits of lower interest rates, longer amortization 
periods, and lower or no-downpayment requirements. As a result, the 
moderate income groups for which the benefits were designed soon find 
themselves approximately where they were before, or in a worse posi- 
tion if the magnification effects of expectations on prices are con- 
sidered. The forces producing this result cannot be measured precisely 
with now available tools of analysis, but their operation is illustrated 
by the fact that a 20-per cent increase in the price of houses and a 
corresponding increase in loan amount are sufficient to wipe out all 
of the benefits from a change in loan terms from 4% per cent interest, 
20 years, to 4 per cent, 25 years. 

It is probable that credit aids in the first instance enabled more 
veterans to buy houses than would have been the case otherwise, or to 
buy them earlier. However, when the inflationary effects of the credit 
aids began to cumulate, the price rise eliminated an increasing number 
of marginal veteran-buyers, as is suggested by the sharp drop in 
veteran home loans since early in 1948, both in absolute number and 
in proportion to all home mortgage loans. 

The magnitude of the inflationary effects of federal housing credit 
policies cannot be established in any conclusive fashion. Results of 
liberal credit cannot be dissociated from other factors that were at 
work simultaneously and created upward pressures on construction 
costs and even more on prices for the finished products. It is only fair 
to say that postwar conditions were conducive to unconservative 
lending practices even if such practices had not been sanctioned and 
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supported by the federal government. All that can be done is to show 
some quantitative relationships. Thus, in the neighborhood of 50 per 
cent of all new nonfarm dwelling units were financed by FHA and 
VA loans in both 1947 and 1948. The largest comparable proportion 
before the war was 35 per cent, and the 1945 proportion was 20 per 
cent. In the past two years, more than a quarter of the total number 
of nonfarm mortgages recorded (of $20,000 or less) were either FHA 
or VA loans, and they represented over 35 per cent of the total amount 
recorded. The comparable prewar proportion was about 12 per cent 
of the number and 20 per cent of the amount of mortgages recorded. 
The mortgage debt on 1- to 4-family nonfarm houses increased from 
less than $20 billion at the end of 1945 to $24.4 billion in 1946, ap- 
proximately $30 billion in 1947, and probably $35 billion in 1948. 
Government-insured or -guaranteed loans now probably account for 
about one-third of this debt. In contrast, government-insured (FHA) 
loans represented little over 9 per cent of the debt in 1939. 

It seems reasonable to infer from these data that the availability 
of government, insurance or guarantee has had significant effects in 
expanding the supply of mortgage funds for the financing both of new 
construction and transfers of existing housing. 


IV 


It might perhaps be questioned that the experience since VJ-day 
represents a fair test of the political and social difficulties that beset 
a policy designed to bring greater stability to residential construction. 
The test has been limited to a postwar period in which a severe hous- 
ing shortage and the problem of providing housing for veterans created 
unusual pressures. Could stabilization policies be more successful in 
different circumstances? 

The postwar test has undoubtedly been conducted under adverse 
circumstances and may therefore be considered a most severe one. 
However, the annals of building booms show that they occur charac- 
teristically after wars. More importantly, the phenomena and forces 
creating a postwar housing boom are essentially the same as those 
creating any housing boom, except that they appear perhaps in more 
concentrated form. Housing booms are typically preceded by housing 
shortages involving hardships and pressures. Thus, as housing is in- 
creasingly clothed with public interest, there is real danger that the 
existence of a shortage will always tend to generate government actions 
of the same kind as were observed during this postwar period— 
actions which are likely to accentuate rather than mitigate fluctuations 
in the volume of residential construction. Consequently, the fact that 
housing has become a matter of national concern, and that residential 
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building is subject to strong governmental influences, may make gov- 
ernment policies directed toward greater stability more rather than 
less difficult. This danger will exist so long as the role of credit is. 
not more clearly and generally understood, and so long as the conflict 
between the social objectives of economic stability and of rapid re- 
moval of the housing shortage (or rapid improvement of housing con- 
ditions) is not squarely faced. This conflict is a real one in a period 
of full employment when housing production cannot be maximized 
without sacrifice of economic stability, and when economic stability 
cannot be maintained without sacrifice of maximum housing construc- 
tion. | 

But granted that liberalization of credit to speed new housing con- 
struction accentuates the boom, must this necessarily have an un- 
stabilizing effect? In this field as well as others, stabilization proposals 
which include both restraining measures operating on the upgrade 
of the cycle and stimulating measures operating on the downgrade 
of the cycle have been met with the dictum that “there is nothing 
wrong with the boom.” The objective of stabilization policies, in this 
view, should be the continuance of activity at boom levels. 

The experience since VJ-day in housing construction as well as 
other lines has been a rather effective demonstration of the character- 
istics of booms, to which aggregative economics has paid scant atten- 
tion. Only a few aspects will be mentioned such as the series of mate- 
- rials and labor bottlenecks that have plagued residential as well as 
other types of construction; apparent low efficiency of both labor and 
management; continuous upward pressures on costs and prices; dis- 
proportionate price increases for different resources; disruption and 
corruption of distribution exemplified by “gray markets”; a tendency 
toward low quality fostered by materials substitutions, poor work- 
manship, and emphasis un speed and easy prufils characleristic of a 

* The following passage from Roy Harrod’s critique of recent British government policies 
may be noted in this connection: “One of the more sophisticated arguments, but a powerful 
one, in favour of the nationalisation or State control of certain industries is that the State 
will succeed in achieving a steadier flow of capital outlay in those industries, through good 
years and bad, than private enterprise, influenced as that has always been by the vagaries 
of the trade cycle. In this regard, then, it was claimed that the State should and would 
do better than private enterprise. As things are turning out, it is doing much worse. This 
ig pre-eminently a time when private enterprise would tend to be induced, under the 
influence of the hyper-boom conditions that prevail, to go forward too hastily with its 
capital extensions. It was urged that the wise State, once in control of these enterprises, 
would go slower during the boom, despite the prima facie case for expansion, and speed 
up capital outlay during a depression, even when there was not an immediate financial 
case for doing so. In fact the State has indulged in greater excesses in this boom than 


private enterprise ever would. Its whole influence has been to increase rather than to 
damp down the tempo.” Are These Hardships Necessary? (London, 1947), pp. 64-65. 
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sellers’ market; long-term commitments by house purchasers and 
rental housing investors based on the most optimistic expectations. 
Since this is elementary, a reminder may suffice that maintenance of 
boom levels of activity entails the danger of maintaining imbalances 
such as these. The most serious among them is perhaps the tendency 
of construction costs and prices to rise more than other prices, and 
more than disposable income of large segments of the population. This 
tendency causes concern in view of the one fact on which practically 
all housing analysts seem to agree, e.g., that cost is at the heart of the 
housing problem. 

The imbalances of the boom result, of course, from efforts in the 
market place or in government to push output beyond the limits of 
capacity which has little short-term flexibility, especially during periods 
of generally full employment. A greater clarification seems to be 
‘needed of the relationship between output stabilization and capacity. 
A feasible objective of stabilization policies may perhaps be the main- 
tenance of production at a level close to, but not exceeding, capacity. 

Tt is possible to interpret recent federal housing policies as part and 
parcel of a long-term effort to devote a larger proportion of total re- 
sources to residential construction, which would require a continuous 
expansion of capacity over a considerable period of time. In this case, 
increasing relative costs might be considered the price paid for re- 
allocation of resources. To the extent that consumers were unwilling 
or unable to cause the resource shift, the government would pay the 
price in terms of subsidies or losses on loans, and there would be 
little if any concern over imbalances produced in the process. If this 
interpretation is correct, the consequences of pursuing such a policy 
under conditions of full or nearly full employment must be clearly 
recognized. One of the consequences would be a snowballing of federal 
credit and subsidy aids as an increasingly large proportion of families 
would be unable to stay in the race between rising relative costs and 
prices and their ability to pay. Another likely consequence would be 
an increase in the relative cost of all types of construction, both 
private and public, since housing and other types of construction draw 
largely on the same materials and labor resources. In addition, govern- 
ment insurance of liberal home mortgage loans or direct government 
loans would seem to be an extremely poor means of executing such a 
resource shift. For these loans represent long-term obligations of mil- 
lions of citizens, a large number of whom might have the notion of 
making strenuous efforts at repayment rather than “walk out” on the 
government when obligations become too burdensome. It is hardly a 
defensible public policy to favor cynical over honest borrowers. 
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V 


It remains to consider briefly some of the implications of the 
federal housing policies during the past three years. So far, some of 
the financial (as well as other) aspects of the postwar housing boom 
have shown an amazing degree of resemblance to those of the boom 
after World War I—and an alarming one in view of the permanent 
improvements in mortgage lending practices and policies that were 
expected to result from the new federal instrumentalities such as the 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Federal Housing Administration. 
Shoestring financing in the production of housing and in the purchase 
of houses for owner-occupancy is probably as widespread as during the 
earlier period. That the combination of junior and first loans during 
the ’twenties has been replaced largely by government-guaranteed or 
-insured first mortgages covering 80 to 100 per cent of appraised 
value is a superficial difference, except that the high-percentage first 
mortgages of today are for long terms and provide for regular 
amortization, whereas the junior loans of the ’twenties were for short 
or medium terms. Moreover, the use of second .mortyages which had 
been reduced sharply during the ’thirties appears to have increased 
substantially, although there are no statistical data to evidence this 
trend. Whether appraisal and underwriting procedures generally 
are any sounder than during the twenties is an open question, despite 
the addition of many “scientific” trappings to appraisal techniques. 

Likewise, it is impossible, in the absence of sufficient data, to 
generalize on the question whether house purchasers during recent 
years have overcommitted themselves in the same degree that was ob- 
served during the boom of the ’twenties: The more general use of 
mortgage loans providing for regular amortization is probably the one 
feature which distinguishes recent mortgage lending from that of 
carlier periods; bul it remains to be seen whether it will be a saving 
feature, since amortization of the now customary loans with long 
maturities is slow during the first few years. The fact that such a 
large proportion of mortgage loans outstanding is insured or guaranteed 
by the federal government will probably cushion the effect of untoward 
developments on financial institutions, but whether it will reduce the 
impact of such developments on the financial system as a whole re- 
mains an open question. 

Some correction of lending practices characteristic of the immediate 
postwar period could be observed in late 1947 and in 1948 when 
mortgagees unquestionably developed a tendency toward greater cau- 
tion and selectivity. A substantial proportion of government-guaran- 
teed and -insured loans was written for shorter maturities and on lower 
loan-to-value ratios than the statutory maxima would suggest, and 
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loan rejections were on the increase. But this development was imme- 
diately interpreted by legislators and administrators as representing 
a shortage of mortgage funds and led to new government programs 
such as the secondary market operation of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association authorized in the Housing Act of 1948. In other 
words, such corrective market forces as have come into operation 
were weakened by government action pulling the other way, but the 
final result of the conflict between restraining market forces and 
stimulating government programs is still in the balance. 

Thus, it would be premature to express any summary judgment as 
to whether recent financing practices fostered by government policies, 
if continued, will in the end necessarily produce a collapse of the 
kind and magnitude experienced after the boom of the ’twenties— 
in spite of uncomfortable parallels that could be observed. The out- 
come will, of course, be affected by many things other than those re- 
viewed in this article. All that can be said with a degree of confidence 
is that recent governmental policies have done nothing to prevent 
fluctuations as great as, or éven glealer than, those nhserved in pre- 
vious periods. They have certainly contributed to the sharp increase in 
building costs and in prices of new as well as existing houses. 

Another implication is the kind of stabilizing government action that 
is left for application during periods of serious decline in the volume 
of residential construction. A great deal of the ammunition in the 
arsenal of government has already been shot away in the recent post- 
war boom, and will be shot away under the Housing Act of 1948. 
After supporting 80 to 100 per cent loans for housing during a period 
of full employment, at unprecedentedly low interest rates and for 
terms of 25 years or even more, what weapons are left to stimulate 
housing construction when a stimulus is warranted? 

It appears that a program of cheap credit within the framework of 
private financial institutions could not be carried any further than it 
has been carried to date. Obviously, the guarantee of loans of more 
than 100 per cent of appraisal value or cost would be an absurdity and 
tantamount to a premium for builders and for purchasers.” The 
effects of further extensions of amortization periods would be less and 
less significant so far as total financial charges are concerned. Further . 
reductions in mortgage interest rates would depend upon general 
money market conditions and the not yet fully tested ability of the 
monetary authorities to manipulate rates. The limits to continued re- 
ductions of mortgage interest rates were highlighted in late 1947 and 
1948 when even a slight increase in general interest rate levels dimin- 


"D may be noted that 90-per cent loans normally enable a builder to cover all of his 
out-of-pocket expenses or, in the lingo of the trade, to “mortgage out.” 
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ished or wiped out the net-yield margin in favor of 4-per cent guaran- 
teed home mortgage loans, and led to a diminishing supply of mort- 
gage funds at that rate. Thus, the principal remaining weapons for 
future stimulation of residential building activity would seem to be 
(1) large-scale substitution of direct and probably not self-liquidat- 
ing government credit for private credit, and (2) a large-scale pro- 
gram of subsidized public housing. 

These measures, however, would come into operation at a much 
higher level of building costs caused by the government aids which 
were extended during the boom and would, in fact, tend to underpin 
that level of costs. They would, therefore, either not go as far as they 
might otherwise, or they would require much greater outlays and 
burdens than would be the case otherwise. In addition, there would 
be a profound change in the institutional framework of the Ameri- 
can economy if direct government credit and subsidies were to become 
the principal supports of a high level of residential construction. These 
prospects may appear either gloomy or bright, depending upon view- 
points. But they must be evaluated against the alternative of more 
flexible policies in respect to credit and subsidies for housing, geared 
to minimizing output and employment fluctuations. 


THE DYNAMICS OF PRICE FLEXIBILITY 


By THOMAS C. SCHELLING* 


I. Introduction 


The purely. theoretical case against price flexibility, as a device for 
restoring or assuring full employment, has recently come to hinge on 
dynamic considerations, specifically on the speculative reaction to price 
changes. Mr. Don Patinkin and Mr. Lawrence Klein have both stated 
this position. They argue that, while there may at any moment be a 
price level which, if sustained, would yield full employment, the move- 
ment of prices toward that level would set off adverse reactions which 
would dominate the system, causing an aggravation rather than 
amelioration of unemployment. 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out an incompleteness in their 
logic and to develop an explicit analysis of the dynamic problem in- 
volved. First we shall summarize briefly the argument of Mr. Patinkin 
and Mr. Klein and suggest wherein their omission lies; then we shall 
present a diagrammatic analysis of the subject. 

Briefly Mr. Patinkin’s argument is this. A fall in the general price 
level raises the real value of net cash assets.” The impulse to save is 
negatively related to the real value of net assets. A fall in general price 
level consequently lowers the savings function; a rise in price level 
raises it. There is some price level at which the savings function has the 
same value at full employment as the investment function.* Futher- 
more this “full employment” price level represents, in a certain sense, 
a stable equilibrium: if prices are too high, employment is less than full, 


* The author is currently economic analyst with the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion Mission to Denmark, on leave from Harvard University. 

* Don Patinkin, “Price Flexibility and Full Employment,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVIII 
No. 4 (Sept., 1948), pp. 543-64. Lawrence Klein, The Keynesian Revolution (New York 
Macmillan, 1947), pp. 88, 89, 109. 

*See Mr. Patinkin’s discussion of what constitutes “net cash assets” for this. purpose 
op. cit, pp. 549-51. The problem of definition is based on the fact that many cash assets 
e.g., most demand deposits, are offset by cash liabilities of others. Unless there are asym- 
metries of response, only certain government liabilities and the monetary gold stock may 
be included. Mr. Patinkin would include interest-bearing government securities held by the 
public; this inclusion is correct only if potential taxpayers fail to recognize an increase 
in the real value of discounted future tax liabilities—which they probably fail to do by 
and large, at least to a completely offsetting extent. 


"Mr Patinkin recognizes that the price level effect may be asymptotic. 
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prices fall; if prices are too low, employment is overfull, prices rise.* 
Mr. Klein outlines a similar case, although his orientation is principally 
toward the effect of larger real cash balances on the interest rate, hence 
on investment (and consumption, if one wishes). 

To this line of reasoning Mr. Patinkin then raises two objections, a 
policy objection and a theoretical objection; Mr. Klein raises the same 
theoretical objection. The policy objection is that the adjustment may 
take too long; wages and prices fall at some finite rate, perhaps the 
rate is slow and the required fall is great and many months or years 
are required to lift the real value of net cash assets to the full employ- 
ment level. The theoretical argument is that the static hypotheses fail 
to represent all the essential parts of the economic system; expecta- 
tions have been left out. For when expectations are admitted, it. follows 
that the price changes may cause anticipations of further price changes 
which affect the level of employment in the opposite direction. When 
prices fall, and further decline is expected, consumers postpone pur- 
chases, businesses liquidate inventory and defer construction, etc. Con- 
sequently, while there exists some price level consistent with full 
employment, the adverse effects of price changes toward that level 
dominate, and “it is impossible to reach (or, having reached, remain 
at) such a position.’ 

The above argument may be attacked in either of two ways. One 
would be to deny the quantitative implications of it: the speculative 
effect might be small, the price level effect might be substantial. This 
becomes an empirical argument, and we shall not pursue it here. The 
other attack is to grant the essential mechanics of the thing, and pro- 
ceed to trace the ultimate outcome. 

First, it will probably be agreed that, in combatting unemployment, 
what we are trying to minimize is some function of the whole time 
pattern of unemployment. A brief period of severe unemployment will 
perhaps be considered less undesirable than some longer period of mild 
unemployment. 

Second, price flexibility—or wage flexibility, since we shall assume 
close correspondence between wages and prices—means that when 
unemployment exists, wages and prices fall at some finite rate over 
time. (Instantaneous adjustment is not only empirically implausible 
but precludes the whole question of stability.) Furthermore, the rate 
of wage-price decline may be geared to the amount of unemployment. 
It may, in fact, be a rather complicated function of present and past 
unemployment, z.e., duration may have some effect on the rate of price- 

* We shall allow the process to work on both sides of full employment. 

ë Klein, The Keynesian Revolution, pp. 88, 89, 109. 

€ Patinkin, op. cit., p. 559. 
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wage decline; but we shall assume that the time rate of change of wages 
and prices depends on the amount of unemployment. 

The crux of our argument is this: the speculative expectation effect 
may, by initially increasing unemployment, accelerate the price decline 
and ultimately shorten the duration of unemployment. Essential to this 
result are two conditions: (1) that, after some lapse of time, the price 
level effect asserts itself over the anticipation effect, and (2) that the 
resulting time pattern of unemployment actually does, according to 
somebody’s criterion, represent an improvement over the alternative, 
slower, direct approach to full employment, de. Che one which would 
occur in the absence of the “adverse” speculative reaction. 

What we are talking about is a “cold turkey” remedy, in contrast 
to a tapering off. It is as though the best way to cure a cold were to 
make it initially worse so that the patient would go to bed and take 
care of himself. 

It is difficult intuitively to see whether there is a flaw or hidden in- 
consistency in this argument. One might suspect that the mechanism 
worko only if “peculiar” shapes are imputed to the relevant behavior 
functions. Fortunately, the whole analysis can be put into a diagram 
which, in spite of some multiplicity of variables, is fairly simple. 

In the abstract, the problem to be studied is that of one variable 
whose rate of change over time is related to a second variable whose 
value in turn is related both to the value of the first and to the latter’s 
rate of change over time. While the following analysis will proceed in 
terms of the present question of price flexibility, problems of this form 
may be found in other contexts.’ 


Il. Analysis 


First we must specify what our behavior functions are and formulate 
the concepts of adjustment and stability. We have two behavior equa- 
tions in this model; they are all we need for the case being analyzed. 
One is this: the rate of wage-price decline depends on the amount of 
unemployment; specifically, the greater the unemployment, the faster 
the fall of wages and prices. Denoting unemployment by U, and the 
rate of price-wage decline by P’, we draw the curve labelled P’ (U) in 
the diagram to represent this relationship between the rate of price de- 
cline and the amount of unemployment. The horizontal axis (Figure 
1) measures unemployment; the vertical axis, labelled P’, measures 
the rate of price decline in, say, per cent per month. 

The second hypothesis is this: the level of unemployment depends on 
both the price level and the rate of price change. (We have implicitly, 
of course, an investment and a consumption—or savings—function. 


T See the final paragraphs of this paper for two examples. 
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We may, to fix ideas, think of the absolute price level as determining 
the height of the savings function, and the rate of price change as 
determining the height of the investment function.) While income, or 
employment, depends only on price, it depends on two aspects of price: 
the level itself and its rate of change. We treat these as two separate 
variables (as far as the unemployment function is concerned). The 
two variables, P and P’, are completely related in that, knowing the 
course of P over time the course of P’ can be derived; and, given the 


J 
E 33 
a a$ = 
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FIGURE 1 


course of P’ over time and the initial value of P, the entire course of 
P can be constructed. It is as though some magnitude depended on 
both the speed and distance of a moving object, where the speed is, 
of course, the rate of change of the object’s distance over time. 

These two behavior functions would be.sufficient to determine the 
course of the variables over time. If both of these functions are satis- 
fied, t.e., if the values of U, P, and P’ conform to our hypotheses, the 
time path of U and the time path of P (hence also of P’) can be traced 
if we know the shapes of the functions. We might be tempted at this 
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point to assume certain shapes for our behavior functions and trace 
out the time pattern implied in them, to see whether unemployment 
tended toward zero and price toward some equilibrium value. But this 
procedure would avoid the main problem, namely whether our two 
functions necessarily are, or can be, simultaneously satisfied. For in 
reality we are dealing here with two levels, or orders, of equilibrium: 
equilibrium in the sense of satisfaction of our two behavior functions 
—a dynamic equilibrium in which the variables are in motion—and 
“full employment equilibrium”—a static equilibrium whose condition 
is that P, U, and FP’ have certain values, namely zero for U and P’. 
We must first ascertain whether our two behavior functions enjoy 
dynamic stability, before analyzing the implications of their simultane- 
ous satisfaction. 

We must look now at the concept of dynamic stability. Two or more 
behavior patterns (or functions, or equations) are considered stable 
if, when an initial set of actual values differs from those which satisfy 
the functions, the values of the variables ultimately approach those 
values which do satisfy them, these latter values being referred to as 
“solution values” or “equilibrium values.” Inherent in this concept is 
the recognition that divergencies from equilibrium may occur, that the 
variables do not adjust instantaneously to their function values, Ze. 
that the behavior patterns represent tendencies, propensities, or aggre- 
gates of individual intentions.* The solution of the behavior equations 
is significant only if (1) there actually is a solution—there is nothing 
sociologically necessary about the existence of a solution, Ze, about 
the consistency of all economic intentions, and (2) the solution is 
stable as defined above. If the solution is not stable, the implications of 
simultaneous solution are largely irrelevant. 

It is analytically useful—and frequently plausible empirically—to 
-assume that one type of behavior adjustment is more rapid than the 
other, even instantaneously rapid by comparison. For example, in 
the cobweb analysis demand is usually assumed to adjust immediately 
to price, while supply responds slowly or with a lag. According to this 
point of view, one of the functions is considered to be always satisfied; 
e.g., price-quantity combinations always satisfy the demand function 
in the usual cobweb analysis. Often, for purposes of analysis, it does not 
matter which variable is taken as adjusting instantaneously and which 
as the slow one whose behavior pattern is never satisfied until equi- 


®*That is, each function is itself one (short-run) equilibrium condition. The full inter- 
pretation of U = f (P, P^) is that: 


dU 
Sechs + [U — £(P, P’)], where [0] = 0 


and Sign @ [U—f(P, P’}] = minus Sign [U — f(P, P’)]. 
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librium is reached. (In the present case this is so; in the cobweb 
case the stability conclusions are reversed.) Intermediate positions 
seem more realistic, in which rates of adjustment of both variables are 
explicitly considered, and neither function is quite satisfied until 
equilibrium is reached. Diagrammatic analysis is much simpler if we let 
one variable adjust rapidly in relation to the other; the reader can 
reverse or compromise this position in the analysis below, and convince 
himself that the conclusions, remain valid. 

Of the two functions, we shall consider the price-flexibility function 
as the rapidly adjusting one, Ze, the function relating the rate of price- 
wage decline to the amount of unemployment, the one labelled P’(U). 
We assume, that is, that the rate of price-wage decline is always exactly 
geared to the amount of unemployment, in accordance with this funr- 
tion, with no appreciable lag. (Which is to say that it adjusts so quickly 
that no appreciable change occurs in either U or P while the adjust- 
ment takes place.) And we assume that unemployment adjusts at a 
slower rate, always moving în the direction of its value according to 
the unemployment function (which is a function of both P and P’). 

We proceed now to the first diagram. The P’(U) function, relating 
the rate of wage-price decline to unemployment, is given an ogive shape, 
to indicate that price-wage rates fall slowly at low levels of unem- 
ployment, that the rate of price-cutting sharply rises beyond some 
critical unemployment level, and. that it then tapers off to perhaps an 
asymptote. We give it this shape only to demonstrate the possibility of 
certain results, and not because of its compelling plausibility. This 
function goes through the origin, which only means that our definition 
of “price flexibility” is consistent with our definition of “full employ- 
ment.” It rises steadily to the right, and it appears in both the north- 
east and the south-west quadrant, those of unemployment and over- 
chipluyuieul respectively, being negative (rising prices) in the over- 
employment range. 

We next draw our unemployment function. Since our diagram is two- 
dimensional, we cannot show U as function both of P and of P’. So we 
draw the U function corresponding to a given value of P, namely P1, 
labelling this function UCD. P1). This function rises to the right; it is 
drawn as a straight line for manipulative simplicity. If it were vertical, 
it would indicate the absence of the expectation effect; the less steeply 
it is sloped, the greater is the indicated sensitivity to price-change. 
Since the U function corresponding to P1 cuts the horizontal axis to 
the right of the origin, we know that P1 is greater than Po, the full 
employment equilibrium price level, Ze, the price level which, if 
sustained, would be associated with full employment. That is, the par- 
‘ticular function drawn for P1 shows positive unemployment for zero 
rate of price change. 
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We assume now that price P1 exists, and that unemployment is of 
the amount denoted by x: on the diagram. (We have thus subjected 
our system to two disturbances from full equilibrium, one shifting the U 
function at current prices so that price is above equilibrium price, and 
another knocking unemployment out of line with the unemployment 
function.) Immediately prices begin to fall at the rate given by the 
P’ function, namely the rate r on the diagram. 

With the given price, P1, falling at the rate r, unemployment tends 
to move toward xz, the function value for U corresponding to P1 and 
r. This movement takes a finite length of time, during which (1) the 
rate of price decline increases in accordance with the P’ function, and 
(2) price itself is declining. So the path traced out by U and P’ is 
along the P’ function, toward the receding value of the U function. 
If the adjustment of U is fast relative to P’ (not relative to the adjust- 
ment speed of P’, which would be P’’, but to the rate of change of 
price itself) multiplied by the derivative of U with respect to P; z.e., 
if the adjustment speed of U is fast relative to the shift of the U(P’) 
function as P changes; the “final” position is near xs with P’ equal to 
the P’ function value corresponding to xs. But, if the price changes 
during the adjustment have shifted the U function appreciably, then 
the U function has been moving appreciably leftwards as U increased 
(for the falling price means a falling savings function and a falling un- 
employment function) and the end result is at, say, yı, with price P2, 
and price now changing at the rate q. 

But this “end result” is only the very short-run solution; for price 
is changing according to the P’ function, and the U function is there- 
fore moving steadily leftwards. So yı, q, and P2 only represent points 
on a moving equilibrium; P2 is not, except by coincidence, equal to Po’ 

Before taking the next step, we should notice that our intersection 
of the U and P’ functions is stable as we have drawn it; Ze, an initial 
value of U off the U function approaches its function value (ultimately 
approaches it: the solution value may move ahead of U itself for some 
distance faster than U moves.) This is dynamic stability—of our be- 
havior functions, not yet of the Po price-full employment equilibrium, 
although that will be seen later to follow. Had the U curve intersected 
the P’ curve from above, the behavior system would have been unstable 
(at least until another intersection were approached) and U would 
either rise or fall without approaching any limiting value. 

It will be noticed that the expectation effect has aggravated unem- 
ployment. From an initial position x:, U has increased to yı. Had the U 
function been a vertical line (e, without expectation effect) unem- 
ployment would simply have moved leftward from x:, as price declined 


TI could, of course, be less than Po, since the U function has shifted leftwards. The 
implications of this possibility will become clear later. 
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and the vertical U function shifted leftwards. It should also be noticed 
that, at the new position yi, price is declining much faster than it 
would have declined at or near x:. 

The next step is to trace out the subsequent courses of U, P, and P’. 
We shall assume that the price level effect is purely additive, de. that 
the U function keeps its shape and moves leftward parallel to itself as 
price falls. And—solely to help keep track of our variables—we shall 
assume that equal successive percentage decreases in price cause equal 
absolute shifts to the left of the U function.*° 

We now introduce a clock and move the U function leftwards at a 
speed proportional to the value of P’. As the U function moves left- 
wards, P’ decreases and the leftward speed of the function diminishes. 
We can keep a time series record of unemployment. as we go.™ 

When P has declined to P3, corresponding to the U function tangent 
to the P’ function, the short-run equilibrium becomes unstable, and U 
moves at its own adjustment speed toward ys (which is itself receding 
a3 price Luuliuues to decline.) By “its own adjustment speed” we mean 
the rate at which U moves toward its own function value, the one which 
was relevant for movement from x: to yı.” From yı to yz, U moved 
at a speed geared to the rate of leftward shift (itself proportional to P’) 
and the slopes of the two functions. (It might be that U’s own adjust- 
ment speed were small relative to the rate of leftward shift; in that 
case U would always be limited by its own adjustment speed. We shall, 
in general, ignore this possibility. ) 

This movement from yı to ys is the conceptual reverse of the ini- 
tial movement from x: to yı. What has happened is that price has al- 
ready declined substantially, and it is the rate of price decline which is 


That is, U is linear in the reciprocal of P. 

“In this and the following paragraphs we make the very important assumption thal 
the U junctzon shifts slowly relatively to U’s ability to adjust toward its function value, 
so that the intersection may be taken to denote the value of U. Strictly speaking, the value 
of U cannot be taken as lying quite on the function—else the value of U could not be 
changing. What we must envision is a rate of adjustment of U, toward its own function 
value, which varies with U’s distance from its function value, rapid relative to the func- 
tion’s shift when U is any appreciable distance from its function value. And dU/dt 
may be taken, in short-run equilibrium, as given by dU/dt = df/dt = £,P’ + fp; P” = 
fog (U) + fg (U) dU/dt, or, 

fp g(U) 
l1—fpg' (U) 

where tbe numerator denotes the left- 
ward shift of the U function, and the denominator allows for the slopes of the two inter- 
secting curves. In the above notation we have written g(U) for P’(U) to avoid com- 
plication with primes; P’ and P” are time derivatives, g’(U) is derivative of P’ with respect 
to U. 


“This speed is not taken to be constant (cf. n. 11) but rather as varying with the 
distance from the function value. 


dU/dt == 
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holding unemployment at a high level. As employment creeps up, the 
rate of price decline slows down sharply in the region where the P’ 
function is steep, and a cumulative interaction sets in, a “multiplier 
effect” which finds U pushing its own function value ahead at a faster 
rate than U itself can adjust for some distance. 

For a while, prior to tangency, there were three intersections, two 
stable equilibria with an unstable one between. At one of those price 
levels there were two possible equilibrium employment levels, each 
corresponding to a different rate of price change. Any autonomous jump 
of unemployment from one of these values to the other would have 
been a stable shift, z.e., unemployment would have stayed fixed (in the 
short-run sense) at the new point. 

According to the diagram, U then continues to move asymptotically 
toward zero, as P moves toward Po at a rate given by the P’ function. 
Before comparing relative severities of unemployment, we may con- 
sider a few interesting points. One of them is the question: can unem- 
ployment, according to these hypotheses, oscillate? We had one re- 
versal of direction at y1; can there be another? 

If the P’ function has an ogive shape in each quadrant, #.e., one in- 
flection point in each quadrant, we have the result that U may reverse 
direction but not more than twice, aside from the original reversal at 
yı. If the U curve tangent to the Di curve cuts the horizontal axis to 
the left of the origin, the multiplier effect carries U over into the over- 
employment region, the south-west quadrant. This occurs because 
price has fallen below Po. In this case, U starts back along the P’ curve 
in the south-west quadrant. (The intersection in that quadrant—ifi 
there is one—is necessarily stable.) The same thing can occur on the 
return trip, z.e., a skip into the northeast quadrant. But, as the reader 
may test, it cannot then again skip back southwest so long as the P’ 
function has the general shape imposed above. Whatever the shape 
of the P’ function, so long as there are intersections in both quadrants, 
the number of oscillations is limited by the number of waves in the P’ 
curve.** 

It is also clear from the diagram that, if the system shows short-run 
stability, there is also long-run* full employment stability. There is, 
however, the intermediate case, that for certain initial values there is 
short-run stability but after a finite time the process rolls off the track 

"7 Again our conclusion rests on the assumption that the U function slides slowly rela- 


tively to the speed at which U can adjust. Without this assumption perpetual oscillation 
may be obtained. 


* “Tong run” as used here is the short run of usual analysis, de, a period short enough 
that variations in the investment or consumption functions—other than those allowed for 
in the analysis—are susceptible of being ignored. Specifically, “long run” equilibrium 
refers to full employment and price Po. 
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and becomes unstable. This could occur if the tangent U function 
crossed the horizontal axis left of the origin and there were no inter- 
section in the southwest quadrant. In that case initial unemployment 
would be aggravated by the “multiplier effect,” check itself and start 
its orderly return along the P’ function, and then “fly off on a tangent” 
into the overemployment side and keep forever going. This sort of 
thing could occur if the P’ function failed to show symmetry about the 


p’ 





FIGURE 2 


origin (which it need not), or could enter by the complication of the 
unemployment function’s shape.” 

Nothing will be argued here about the probable shapes of the func- 
tions. What has been demonstrated is that the expectation effect need 
not imply instability of full employment equilibrium, even though it 
does initially involve an increase in unemployment over what it would 
otherwise have been in the absence of anticipations. That is, whether 


3 If we allow our behavior functions to apply even at zero employment on the one side, 
and some comparable physical limit on the other, then long run stability can be guaranteed 
so long as P’ does not become infinite and we retain our assumption that U’s own adjust- 
ment is fast relative to the rate of shift of the U function. 
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the price-change effect leads to stability or instability has been shown 
to be an empirical question. 

We shall now demonstrate the soaeibility that the expectation ef- 
fect reduces the “severity” of unemployment. Of course, individual 
value judgments enter at this point if severity is a welfare problem. 
But probably all value judgments would allow that the magnitude of 
unemployment could be offset by its brevity, Ze, that the height at 
its peak is not the sole measure of severity. 

An attempt has been made on the second diagram to space the suc- 
cessive U functions proportionately to the height of the P’ function, 
so that the various contour values of P denoted by the different U 
curves are equally spaced in time. (Here we make use of our sim- 
plifying assumption that U is linearly related to the reciprocal of P.) 
Similarly the cross ties on the horizontal axis, between the point x and 
the origin, are spaced horizontally in proportion to the values of P’ 
corresponding to the values of U they denote. They represent succes- 
sive unemployment figures, equally spaced in time, in the absence of the 
expectation effect, Ze, if the U function is vertical. (The cross ties 
should be vertical U functions intersecting the P’ curve; they are 
drawn as they are to keep the diagram clear.) We can compare now 
the two time series of unemployment under the two alternative as- 
sumptions of some, or no, expectation effect, by marking down the 
successive values of U corresponding to the successive intersections of 
the U and P’ functions, going from right to left. 

We have drawn a favorable case for our argument. If we introduce 
the expectation effect in the form of the curve labelled U(P’, P1), we 
find that initial unemployment is about trebled. But we also find that 
it reduces, in two units of time plus some adjustment time (during the 
unstable phase from the point of tangency to z) to the amount of un- 
employment denoted by z. Without the expectation effect, P changes 
very slowly, and numerous units of time are apparently (the diagram 
is too coarse to permit counting) required for U to diminish to the 
amount z. Here we have procured, at the expense of severe unemploy- 
ment for something over two units of time, a rapid fall in prices which 
brings us close to full employment, all through the agency of the 
“adverse” expectation effect. 

A few other problems which share the form of that treated above 
may be suggested. If we suppose the rate of construction, X, related to 
the rent level, R, while the rent level itself is related to the stock of 
houses, S, and the national income, Y, we have: X = X(R) and 
R = R(G,Y). But the rate of construction is the time rate of change 
of the stock of houses, so we replace X by S, obtaining S = S’(R), 
R = R(S,Y). If next we suppose that a principal determinant of the 
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level of national income is the rate of construction itself, i.e., 
Y = Y(S’), then we can rewrite our two relationships as: 8’ = S’(R), 
R = R(S,S’), which is formally identical with the price flexibility for- 
mulation. If, as we probably intended, S’ is positively related to R, 


while R is related negatively to S and positively to S’, the intersection | 


of the two curves on our diagram will move toward a long-run equi- 
librium if dynamic stability is present—the only case in which the inter- 
section is relevant. 

Again, one might postulate (as we did above) that consumption is 
related to net assets as well as to the level of national income, and 
write C=C(A,Y) to denote this. Letting Y, for simplicity, be the sum 
of consumption and investment, we then have Y = C(A,Y) + A’ = 
Y(A, A’), for investment is simply the rate of change of assets (allow- 
ing for no price movements in the present case.) Then if we consider the 
level of income to be a principal determinant of the rate of investment, 
we have both Y = Y(A,A’) and A’ = A’(Y), which is formally similar 
to the price flexibility problem. In the present case we probably intend 
that Y is positively related to both A and A’, so the intersection on our 
diagram will move steadily outward, to no long run equilibrium, if 
dynamic stability is present. And again, if the curves so intersect that 
dynamic stability is absent, the two rélationships will not be sqtisfied 
in the first place; the course of theire. moving intersection is@conse- 
quently without significance. 

This last example suggests a further extension of the technique. We 
may consider investment, as well as consumption, to be related to total 
assets and national income, so that A’ = A’(A,Y) and Y=Y(A,A’). 
In that case both our curves, that relating Y to A’ for a fixed value of 
A and that relating A’ to Y for a fixed value of A, would shift over 
time as A changed at the rate A*[{-the-curves-are- dynamically. stable, 
then whether A, A’, and Y approach equilibrium depends on the relative 
shifts of the A’ curve and the Y curve as A changes i in value over time. 
(In this more complicated case, long-run equilibrium may be ap~ 
proached by some of the variables and not by others.) e 
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WARBURTON VS. HANSEN AND KEYNES 
By Renpics FELS* 


In several recent papers, Clark Warburton has used statistical data 
on the velocity of money to defend traditional monetary theory and to 
dispute Keynesian theory.’ His remarks raise five closely related prob- 
lems, which will be discussed below: (1) the validity of the monetary 
theory of the cyclical downturn; (2) the validity of the theory that a 
shortage of investment opportunities causes the downturn; (3) the 
mutual consistency of the two preceding theories; (4) the validity of 
Keynes’ theory of liquidity preference; and (5) the efficacy of mone- 
tary policy compared to fiscal policy. 

L Dr. Warburton has described the following sequence as causing 
the downturn; monetary deficiency leads to falling prices and zpso 
facto reduced profits and/or the expectation of losses; reduced profits 
cause the business downturn.’ In other words, the peak in money supply 
relative to trend comes first, then the peak in prices, and lastly the 
peak of the business cycle. In the- same article Dr. Warburton has 
provided statistical data on the quantity and circuit velocity of money 
with which the sequence can be verified for the period 1919-1945. The 
actual sequences are shown in Table I. In two cases (fhe downturns of 
#929 and 1937), the sequence is borne out. In the other three cases, 
the peak in money relative to trend occurred virtually simultaneously 
with the cyclical peak, so that the sequence is not borne out. Neither 
is it satisfactorily disproved. 


D 
* The author is assistant professor of economics at Vanderbilt University. 


t “Hansen and Fellner on Full Employment Policies,’ Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVITI, 
No. 1 (March, £948), pp. 128-34; “A Consideration of the Economic and Monetary 
Theories of J. M. Keynes: Discussion,” Am. Econ. Rev, Proceedings, Vol. XXXVIII, 
No. 2 (May, 1948), pp. 293-95; “Quantity and Frequency of Use of Money in the United 
States, 1919-45,” Jour. Pol, Econ., Vol. LIV, No. 5 (Oct., 1946), pp. 436-50. 


` 2 Journal Politcal Economy, October, 1946, p. 443: “Monetary deficiency, either in the 
virulent form of contraction or in the milder form of absence of growth, is likely—in 
fact, almost certain—to produce a business depression. The reason for this is the well- 
“known fact that wage rates and other business costs are largely fixed by contract or 
custom and that their downward revision is a slow and difficult process. A falling price- 
level therefore reduces business profits by narrowing the margin between the price of a 
product and its cost of production. The resulting absence of profit, or threatened loss, 
induces businessmen to reduce their output.” In the March American Economic Review, 
Dr. Warburton holds that a rate of growth of the money supply slower than trend has 
the same effect. ` ; 
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Establishment of the expected statistical sequence is not sufficient 
to substantiate Dr. Warburton’s theory. Even when the central bank 
has pursued a restrictive policy, as in 1937, it is possible that the slack- 
ening in the rate of increase in the money supply was caused by other 
factors, e.g., the decline in net income-increasing expenditure by gov- 
ernmental units, which began in July, 1936,’ gives a plausible explana- 
tion both of the downturn of 1937 and the antecedent slackening in 
the rate of growth of the money supply.* 

From a theoretical point of view, the milder position of Professor 


TABLE J.—-STATISTICAL TESTING OF DR. WARBURTON’S 
MONETARY THEORY 


Peak in Money Rela- Peak in Wholesale Peak in Business 
tive to Trends Prices (BLS) Cycle? 
1Q 1920 May 1920 1Q 1920 
2Q 1923 Mar. 1923 2Q 1923 
2Q 1926° Nov. 1925 3Q 1926 
2Q 1928 Sept. 1928 2Q 1929 
40 1936 Apr. 1937 2Q 1937 


® Money held by business and individuals including time deposits, taken from Warburton, 
Journal Political Economy, October, 1946, pp. 438-41. 

b The dates. of the cyclical peaks are taken, in accordance with Dr. Warburton’s own 
preferences (American Economic Review, March, 1948, p. 130), from Arthur F. Burns and 
Wesley-C. Mitchell, Measuring Business Cycles (New York, 1946), p. 78. > 

° 3Q 1926 shows an increase which is less than trend by only a negligible amount. Total 
quantity of money, however, has a peak in 4Q 1925. 


Haberler, who holds that inelasticity of the money supply makes the 
economy vulnerable to a downturn,® seems sounder than the position 
of Dr. Warburton, who deems it a sufficient cause of the cyclical turn- 
ing point. One must be very sympathetic indeed to the monetary ap- 
proach to consider a rate of increase in the money supply of, say, 3 
per cent (as compared to the trend rate of 4.5 per cent) a potent cause 
of depression. 

2. In his comment on Professor Fellner’s review of Professor Han- 
sen’s Economic Policy and Full Employment, Dr. Warburton has pro- 
pose@in empirical test of the theory of shortage of investment oppor- 
tunities vs. the monetary theory and has issued to Hansen, Fellner and 
any other interested economist three challenges: 

a. To cite a single case [of a cyclical downturn], with supporting factual 

“Henry H. Villard, Deficit Spending and the National Income (New York, 1941), pp. 
287 and 293. 
* Of course, the full story of 1937 is much more complicated. 


" Gottfried Haberler, Prosperity and Depression, 3rd. ed., (Lake Success, 1946), pp. 
355-56, 
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data, which was not preceded by or simultaneous with monetary contraction 
relative to a reasonable rate of growth; 

b. To cite a single case in which the monetary contraction associated with 
the down-swing was not itself sequential to (e, preceded by) specific forces 
—such as central bank action, other government policies, or gold movements 
—which exercised a contractive influence on the effective quantity of bank 
reserves and the volume of bank credit outstanding or a direct contractive 
action on another important form of circulating medium; 

c. To cite a single case, with supporting factual data, in which “idle 
money,” as indicated by a decline in circuit velocity relative to secular trend, 
preceded monetary contraction at the peak or in the early stage of the down- 
swing phase of the cycle.® 


Contrary to Dr. Warburton’s impression, failure to meet the three 
challenges does not damage the theory of inadequate investment op- 
portunities as the origin of depression. With respect to the first and 
third, savers who are unable to find investment outlets might just as 
well be expected to repay bank debts (directly or indirectly) as to hold 
idle money.” Moreover, inasmuch as Dr. Warburton has in mind 
primarily a decline in the money supply relative to a rising trend, it 
can be pointed out that gradual exhaustion of investment opportunities 
would be expected to slow down the rate of credit creation by the 
banks; for new investment both directly and indirectly stimulates the 
expansion of credit. 

With respect to the second challenge, the presence or absence of 
specific forces having a contractive influence throws little light on the 
issue. Monetary deficiency in Dr. Warburton’s sense could occur with- 
out such forces; on the other hand, where they do appear, they need 
not necessarily result in monetary deficiency. 

Nevertheless, the data compiled by Dr. Warburton do provide 
evidence for one instance of idle money preceding both monetary de- 
ficiency and the downturn. In 1926, the peak in circuit velocity rela- 
tive to trend preceded the peak in money supply relative to end 
` The sequence depends on using, in accordance with Dr. Warburton’s 
own preferences,’ the circuit velocity of the quantity of money held by 
business and individuals rather than the velocity of the total quantity 
of money. The total quantity of money gives no evidence of idleness 
prior to contraction. 


5 American Economic Review, March, 1948, p. 131. 

* None of the references cited by Dr. Warburton contains any statement by Professor 
Hansen that idle money precedes either the downturn or monetary deficiency, nor do I 
know of any such statement by Professor Hansen. 

3 Journal Political Economy, October, 1946, p. 439. 

° Ibid., p. 447. 
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3. Dr. Warburton’s presentation gives us a simple choice between 
two theories:. the facts can support one or the other but not both. 
Actually, however, the facts can be (and usually are) consistent with 
both theories. It is this that makes it difficult in any given case to 
choose among alternative explanations for the downturn, and the sta- 
tistical testing of business cycle theories is therefore apt to be unre- 
warding. Moreover, aside from the problem of interpreting events in 
any actual downturn, even in principle we may not be faced with a 
clearcut choice. We can, to be sure, say that the monetary explanation 
is correct if we know that a more elastic money supply would have in- 
_ definitely postponed the downturn whereas no increase in investment 
opportunities would have avoided it given the actual status of the 
money supply. Likewise, we can accept the exhaustion-of-investment- 
opportunities theory if we know that more investment opportunities 
would have avoided the downturn whereas no increase in the elasticity 
of the money supply would have done so. But it is possible that neither 
greater elasticity of the money supply alone nor more investment op- 
portunities alone would have avoided the downturn. An eclectic can 
plausibly maintain, e.g., that in 1929 (see below) the shortage of in- 
vestment opportunities made a downturn inevitable but that an easier 
credit policy might have postponed it. 

4. The preceding comments have concerned the cyclical downturn. 
Dr. Warburton’s discussion of Keynes at the 1947 annual meeting of 
the American Economic Association by implication had to do with the 
expansion and contraction phases of the cycle. Dr. Warburton at- 
tempted to use the well-known fact that both the quantity of money 
and its velocity increase in the upswing and decrease in the downswing 
to disprove Keynes’ theory that an increase in the money supply re- 
duces velocity by bringing down the interest rate.*° 

In a similar vein, Dr. Warburton has criticized Professor Hansen 


American Economic Review, May 1948, pp. 294-95: “In Keynesian theory, changes 
in circuit velocity of money are positively correlated with changes in the rate of interest, 
and changes in the rate of interest are negatively correlated with changes in the quantity 
of money. This means that changes in circuit velocity are negatively correlated with 
changes in the quantity of money, that is, V and M are compensatory, with additional 
supplies of money becoming ‘idle’ money. This contrasts directly with pre-Keynesian 
theory, according to which monetary expansion in excess of a normal rate of growth is 
accompanied, with some lag, by higher monetary velocity, and monetary contraction by 
hesitancy in the use of money; that is, changes in V were regarded by pre-Keynesian 
economists as a force accentuating rather than compensating the effects of changes in M. 

“, .. Our study [at the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation] has covered the period 
since 1918. The facts, we find, are in conformity with pre-Keynesian theory, The liquidity 
preference phase of Keynesian theory is not in accord with the facts, and appears to be 
irreconcilable with them.” 

Dr. Warburton does not give the statistics supporting his generalization. 
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for saying that there was a vast increase of money between 1934 and 
1937 and that velocity was Low 27 According to Dr. Warburton, “From 
the low in 1933 to the high in 1937 the quantity of money increased 
relative to trend by less than 10 per cent, circuit velocity by more than 
30 per cent. In terms of contribution to recovery—that is, to stimula- 
tion of sales at more than anormal rate of growth—the rising circuit 
velocity was more than three times as potent as the increase in the 
quantity of money.” ” 

Dr. Warburton’s position is open to criticism on two counts. First, 
on account of the usual ceteris paribus procedure in economic analysis, 
the liquidity preference doctrine cannot be discredited by a showing 
that historically increases in the quantity of money have been accom- 
panied by increases in velocity. The essential question is, would not 
velocity have been higher in the period 1934-37, e.g., other things being 
equal, had the money supply been smaller? No simple statistical analy- 
sis can answer the question. It may be that Dr. Warburton’s investiga- 
tions are more complicated than his comments at the annual meeting 
indicate, but it is doubtful if a complicated analysis would not be open 
to so much dispute that it could do little to settle the argument. Key- 
nesians will remain convinced that federal deficits provided the driving 
force behind the expansion of 1934-37; that the increased velocity re- 
sulted from the rising levels of activity so generated; and that the 
chief effect of the increased money supply was to prevent velocity 
from increasing as much as it otherwise would. 

second, Dr. Warburton’s statistical procedure is open to question. 
His figures indicate a relatively large increase in velocity and a small 
increase in money primarily because he removes trend. His trends, 
which are straight lines, apparently are based on the period 1919-29 
and are projected into the period 1930-45.** It is true that the trend for 
velocity gives a good fit to the actual data for the later period, but Dr. 
Warburton’s assumption that the same forces which produced a 
straight-line downward trend in the ’twenties continued to operate at 
the same rate in the ’thirties is dubious. It can equally well be as- 
sumed that the principal force making for a downward trend in velocity 
in the period 1919-29 was a rise in per capita real income;** as real 

S SC H. Hansen, Economic Policy and Full Employment (New York, 1947), pp. 
224-25. 

"7 American Economic Review, March, 1948, p. 133. Dr. Warburton’s statistics, which 
compare the low of 1933 with the high of 1937, are a bit unfair to Professor Hansen, whose 
statement referred only to the period 1934-37. Thus Dr. Warburton introduces into his 
figures the sharp rise in velocity between the 1st and Znd quarters of 1933. 

8 Journal Political Economy, October, 1946, p. 447. 


“ This is, in fact, Dr. Warburton’s own opinion (zbid., p. 443). 
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income per capita even in 1937 did not regain the 1929 level, it would 
be expected that the downward trend would be mitigated; and there- 
fore the velocity in the period 1934-37 was low. . 

The trend for quantity of money, when projected into the ’thirties, 
does not give a good fit at all. Even if it did, one could still maintain 
that the forces producing the upward trend in the ’twenties—popula- 
tion growth, increased productivity per capita, and the forces increas- 
ing the ratio of cash holdings to expenditures**—-were not operating 
nearly as strongly in the ’thirties. Therefore, the fact that there was 
more money and less money-income in 1937 than in 1929 indicates a 
large growth in the money supply. 

Moreover, it seems to me (though Dr. Warburton will doubtless dis- 
agree) that the true state of the money supply in those years cannot 
be measured by the quantity of money alone. The large growth of 
member bank excess reserves and the low rates of interest show that 
the quantity of money could have been much larger. Hence, for pur- 
poses of the present problem, Dr. Warburton’s statistics understate the 
money supply and overstate its velocity. Some fraction (or multiple) 
of the excess reserves could be regarded as idle money. 

5. Concerning policy, Dr. Warburton says, “A compensatory fiscal 
policy, carried out in a manner producing appropriate effects on the 
quantity of money, may be an antidote to a dose of improper monetary 
policy; but with proper monetary policy exercised through ordinary 
central bank operations, an antidote will not be required.” 

As the arguments for and against the effectiveness of monetary policy 
have occupied a large part of the literature of the last twenty years, it 
would not be profitable to review them here, but two observations may 
be made. First, mosf economists would blame the downturns of 1920 
and 1937 more on fiscal palicy than on monetary policy. In both cases 
the balancing or overbalancing of the federal budget was a major 
factor. Second, the extreme form in which Dr. Warburton has stated 
his position appears to be untenable. He gives the appearance of be- 
lieving that cyclical downturns can be avoided simply by pursuing an 
easy money policy. If this be a misinterpretation, it is one to which 
his remarks are open and should be corrected. 

The experience of 1920 and 1929 shows that continuance of easy 
money would probably have been just as disastrous, if not more so, 
than the restrictive policies actually adopted. Easy credit might have 
permitted the inventory boom of 1919-20 to continue a while longer, 
but it is not likely that a smooth transition to a slow rate of inventory 


3 Ibid. p. 444. 
1 American Economic Review, March, 1948, p. 134. 
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accumulation could have been effected, especially in the face of the 
decline in export markets. The first evidence of coming deterioration 
of the price level would (and did) end new investment in inventories 
and initiate cyclical contraction. In 1929, credit expansion could have 
helped business only at the cost of furthering the stock market boom 
and making the crash so much the worse. Conversion of paper profits 
into realized losses as brokers demanded more margin was bound to 
have serious effects on both consumption and investment. In boom 
times monetary policy is up against the familiar dilemma that action to 
curb excesses containing the seeds of depression may fatally injure 
legitimate business. In such cases, “ordinary central bank operations” 
—to use Dr, Warburton’s phrase—are insufficient. 


THE LEARNED HANDMAIDENS OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 
A Survey of Literature* 


By A. AYZENSHTADT 


Translator’s Preface 


The United States and its economists have become quite a popular subject in 
the Soviet economic literature since the end of the war. A number of books have 
been published (particularly by the former Institute of World Economy and World 
Politics), and hardly a journal issue comes out without at least one article devoted 
to economic conditions and economic thinking in the United States. A study of these 
writings offers the American economist the unique pleasure of seeing himself 
and his environment in a peculiar mirror, though the images, to put it mildly, may 
often cause surprise; it also gives him valuable information both for the under- 
standing of the Soviet Union and for the understanding of himself. 

The article translated here appeared in the July-August (No. 4) 1947 issue of the 
Soviet journal Planned Economy (Planovoye Khozyaystvo), which is published 
bi-monthly by the State Planning Commission (Gosplan). It was selected for trans- 
lation because of its interest: in a rather short space, the author covers some of 
the most important ideas discussed in Western economic literature in the works of 
Schumpeter, Hansen, Keynes, Ezekiel and others. The interpretation of these 
ideas by a Soviet economist is most instructive. But I hope the reader will avoid 
the error so often made by Soviet economists in regard to our own literature, that 
is, of treating this article as the official pronouncement on the subjects covered. 
Though the range of economic opinion in the Soviet Union is much more narrow 
than in the United States, differences as witnessed by sharp debates (such as the 
Varga discussion) do exist. Mr. Ayzenshtadt’s essay is not unrepresentative, though 
pessihly it is more imaginative than the average. Yet I earnestly hope that the 
reader will abstain from generalizing too readily about Soviet economic literature 
on the basis of this one paper. Translations of Soviet economic works are beginning 
to appear; perhaps this article will be followed by others. There will be plenty of 
time for generalizations. 

A few remarks about Soviet economic periodicals may help to set this paper in its 
proper perspective. The so-called professional journals in this country are essen- 
tially written by economists for economists. The Soviet economic periodicals, on the 
other hand, concentrate not so much on the development of economic science as 
such, but rather on the interpretation, with a definite political objective, of eco- 
nomic and statistical information for a more general audience. In his interpretation 
of economic facts and ideas, the Soviet economist is not supposed to treat his ma- 
terial with impartiality and objectivity; the latter word has acquired an invective 
meaning in the Soviet Union. His rôle is that of an intellectual crusader, actively 
engaged in the building of socialism at home and in combating its opponents (“un- 
veiling” is the favorite term) abroad. Yet an economist cannot help being a scientist, 


* Translated by Evsey D. Domar, associate professor of economics, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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at least to some extent, and the conflict between the two réles—crusader and scien- 
tist—has been sharp. The recent denunciations of so many books on economics and 
statistics (also on philosophy, history, and biology) published in the Soviet Union 
since the war, show that the conflict is far from being resolved. The present paper, 
however, does not appear to bear any marks of this conflict. 

Since the subject matter of Mr. Ayzenshtadt’s paper is rather controversial, I 
endeavored to steer as close to the original as I could. To replace the author’s trans- 
lations of English passages, I tried to use the originals, rather than to re-translate 
them into English whenever his translations were reasonably close to the originals 
and a proper reference was given or could be easily found. In other cases the tech- 
niques used were stated in the footnotes. 

When a translator, who happens to be an economist himself, works on a paper like 
the present one, there is an urge (for reasons which will presently become obvious) 
to start an argument with the author. I felt, however, that such an attempt on my 
part would destroy the unity of the article and spoil the fun for the reader, who 
might like to do it on his own. Therefore my notes were limited to a few easily 
ascertainable and trivial points. For the rest, let the article speak for itself. 

E.D.D. 


The present state of thought among bourgeois economists is a reflection 
of the conditions in which the bourgeoisie finds itself in the era of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism, when due to the Second World War, capitalist con- 
tradictions have become particularly acute. More and more frequently, 
“investigations” of bourgeois economists are aimed at finding ways of over- 
coming these contradictions and of averting crises, in order to save capitalism 
from its imminent destruction. All these investigations exhibit the complete 
bankruptcy of the bourgeois economic “‘science,” its inability to understand 
the real contradictions of the capitalist society, and the hopelessness of the 
bourgeois economic prescriptions for rescuing capitalism. The vulgar, apolo- 
getic meaning of all these theoretical constructions acquires an ever stronger 
reactionary character; it demonstrates the irrefutable fact that the contem- 
porary bourgeois political economist is merely the learned handmaiden of 
monopolistic capital who is assigned the task of constructing “scientific” 
foundations for the capitalist reactionary policies against the working class, 
and for the capitalist-imperialist expansionist aspirations. 

And if some contemporary bourgeois economists speak about the contradic- 
tions and instability of the capitalist economic system, they do so only be- 
cause these contradictions are already so obvious that they can no longer be 
concealed. Their admissions are significant only to the extent that they bear 
witness to the bankruptcy of the bourgeois political economy which can deny 
no longer the crying contradictions of capitalism, the harmony of which it 
had extolled over many decades. But these same economists firmly cling to 
their reactionary positions and insist on the retention of capitalism as such, 
and of the system of enslavement and oppression of the toiling masses based 
on it. Those who dare to mention the question of capitalist contradictions 


*Translator’s note: The word “vulgar” is evidently used here as it was used by Marx, 
in the sense of popular, superficial, shallow. 
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make every effort to minimize them; and in particular they avoid using the 
word “crisis.” 

One of these authors is an American professor, Benjamin Higgins. Here 
is what he says: 


Our economy at war’s end may be likened to an acrobat performing on 
a very thin wire called “economic stability.” On one side yawns the Abyss 
of Depression, on the other roars the Volcano of Inflation. The performer is 
blindfolded, his faltering footsteps guided by shouts from a crowd of pro- 
fessional economists, legislators, and voters wi tugether formulate economic 
policy. The acrobat is hampered in his movements by the long pole in his 
hands, weighted at one end with “excess purchasing power” and at the other 
with “excess saving,” which he raises and lowers in response to the cries that 
are loudest. After the last war, our acrobat seemed in danger of falling into 
the Abyss, gave more weight to “purchasing power” and fell into the infla- 
tionary volcano instead; subsequently plunged into the Abyss in an attempt 
to compensate, rebounded, maintained his equilibrium for a few years, but, 
his strength meanwhile giving out, he collapsed into the Abyss in 1929 and 
only a strong draft of “major war” revived him? 


Higgins does his best to avoid using the term “crisis,” replacing it by the 
concept of a “depression.” This is a favorite method of bourgeois economists, 
in their attempt to eliminate crises from the analysis of the capitalist cycle. 
At the same time, Higgins finds the causes of this “depression” in a super- 
ficial relation between “excess purchasing power” and “excessive savings,” 
thus completely avoiding the question of class contradictions in the bourgeois 
society. 

Other bourgeois economists echo Higgins. Thus Leon Henderson writes 
in his report on “Enterprise in Postwar America”: 


There are several targets that are set. There is one target which ought 
to be in front of us all the time, and that is the target of the disaster of the 
thirties; the stagnation and our failure to find a way out of our difficulties. 
No matter what our status is, no matter what we are in the way of policy 
maker or policy receiver, we should be constantly thinking of how ashamed 
we should be that it took a war and seven and a half billion dollars per 
month of spending before we could have full employment. That is a target 
anybody can shoot at.’ 


Thus these “strong words,” like “shame,” “targets,” etc., are used only to 
emphasize the author’s desire to defend from fire the unmasked “target” of 


capitalism. 
x Ok x 


? Benjamin Higgins, “Public Work and Our Postwar Economy,” Postwar Goals and 
Economic Reconstruction. Addresses Delivered at the Second Series of Conferences of the 
Institute on Postwar Reconstruction (New York University, 1944), p. 73. 

Translator’s note; The italics in the text are Mr, Ayzenshtadt’s. 

7 Leon Henderson, “Enterprise in Postwar America,” Postwar Goals and Economic Re- 
construction (New York University, 1944), pp. 16-17. 

Translator’s note: Mr. Ayzenshtadt’s translation of this passage was rather free and 
made it considerably stronger than the original. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that some bourgeois economists describe capitalist 
contradictions more or less frankly, they still hold on to their capitalist 
positions and make every effort to solve the insoluble problem: how to over- 
come these contradictions within the framework of the capitalist system. 
Moving in this magic circle, many of them invariably arrive at reactionary 
conclusions in which the apologetic character of the bourgeois economic 
thought clearly manifests itself. 

Particular attention is devoted by bourgeois economists to find ways of 
“curing” capitalism of its crises. The Readings in Business Cycle Theory, 
published by the American Economic Association in 1946, is very significant 
in this respect. The problems of employment and of crises occupy the center 
of the stage. The authors are American followers of Keynes.” Their aim, to 
use their own expression, is to “iron out” the industrial cycles, or at least to 
mitigate them. 

“The business cycle was par excellence the problem of the nineteenth 
century,” says A. Hansen. “But the main problem of our times, and particu- 
larly in the United States, is the problem of full employment” (p. 370). The 
two problems are indissolubly connected. If industrial development took the 
form of a continuous stream, says Hansen, the problem of “full employment,” 
would be settled once and for all. The sizeable volume of 494 pages, com- 
posed by Hansen and his associates, is devoted to an effort, which—as one 
should have expected—proves to be completely fruitless. 

The essays composing the volume were written during the period 1923 to 
1941, and thus cover three cyclical crises: 1921, 1929 and 1937. (The book 
itself came out in August, 1946.) 

Of the twenty-one essays, only three are directly concerned with the theory 
of crises. The others analyse Keynes’ theory about a “planned” state capital- 
ism and full employment as “universal measures” against crises.® 

The first three essays are reprints of older articles. They try to propa- 
gandize the bourgeois apologetic theory of “long cycles,” a theory discredited 
in the USSR a long time ago. 

The reader is aware that this notorious theory of “long cycles” represents 
an attempt on the part of the outrageous defenders of capitalism to “refute” 
the irrefutable fact that capitalism develops through periodic crises of over- 
production which repeat themselves every seven to ten years.’ 

It is for the specific purpose of describing capitalist development as a 
process deprived of the inevitable capitalist crises, that American economists 


*Translator’s note: The volume was published in 1944. The author evidently had a copy 
printed in August 1946. 

> Translator's note: Some of the authors, such as Schumpeter, Kondratieff, or Haberler 
might decline this honor. Of the twenty authors, at least six could not be possibly classified 
as American. Of the remaining fourteen, as far as I know, only seven are not of foreign 
background. 

®°Translator’s note: Eight essays are not concerned with Keynes, seven of them having 
been published before 1936. 

1 Translator’s note: The theory in question belongs to Nikolai D. Kondratieff, a Russian 
economist whose name should undoubtedly be familiar to Mr. Ayzenshtadt. 
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have found it necessary to rescue from oblivion the “long cycles,” in which 
the true cyclical character of capitalist development is “straightened out” 
and dissolved. 

It is quite significant that we find the German economist Joseph Schum- 
peter, who is now doing such great things at Harvard University, in the role 
of the newly ordained preacher of this apologetic theory of “long cycles.” 
Not satisfied with the “scheme of three cycles” (long, medium and short), 
Schumpeter, in his paper “The Analysis of Economic Change,” invents 
still another one—the “theory” of “secondary cycles.” The real purpose 
for which these “secondary cycles” are invented is the same as for the “long” 
ones: to conceal the true cycles which are connected with the crises. Eco- 
nomic life is thus transformed into an uninterrupted flow of small oscilla- 
tions, a continuous vibrating movement without such shocks as crises. 
Schumpeter considers it possible, with foreign markets and Free Trade, to 
“iron out” the crises in the United States, which, according to his own ad- 
mission, take a much more violent form than those in England. 

Another author, Hans Neisser, who found refuge at the University of 
Pennsylvania, revives Say’s Law regarding the impossibility of general over- 
production. “. . . Say’s contention of the impossibility of general over- 
production,” says Neisser. “seemed contradicted by the recurring experi- 
ences of severe crises” (p. 385). 

Neisser, however, easily removes this contradiction by postulating the 
possibility of partial overproduction in both the spheres—-of the production 
of consumer goods and of the production of means of production. He finds 
the remedy to this situation in foreign markets. In terms of concrete policy, 
this means that American imperialism can escape crises by conquering an 
ever larger number of foreign markets. 

x zk x 


The central figure of the volume is Keynes. Eighteen papers are devoted 
to the analysis of his theory. The whole discussion is concentrated around 
his name. 

What is the explanation of the influence that he exerted on world bour- 
geois economic thought, and particularly on American economists and Ameri- 
can economic policy during the war? The explanation lies in the fact that 
Keynes’ vulgar theory of the stimulating effects of investment leads to the 
conclusion that the cost of the increased investment should be borne by 
the working class. Keynes transformed economic theory into a powerful 
weapon of economic policy to be used by the bourgeois state against the 
toiling masses. 

His point of departure is the presence of large unemployment, which is 
characteristic of the period of the general crisis of capitalism. His central 
idea is that the level of employment depends not on the conditions of capi- 
talist production, but on the accumulation of money capital and on the 
magnitude of investment. All of Keynes’ flimsy arguments ignore the 
process of capitalist production as such; attention is concentrated on the 
process of circulation only. This is the reason why Keynes’ whole analysis 
has such a superficial, vulgar character, 
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Marx had foreseen the possibility that superficial bourgeois economic 
thought would suffer from such an optical illusion. Analysing the process 
of reproduction and circulation of total social capital Marx wrote that money 
capital “is the form in which every individual capital appears upon the 
scene and opens its process as capital. It therefore appears as the prime 
promoter, giving the first impetus to the entire process.”® 

Still more strongly does Marx reprove this sort of nearsightedness on the 
part of bourgeois political economy in his chapter on “The General Law 
of Capitalist Accumulation”: “The superficiality of Political Economy shows 
itself in the fact that it looks upon the expansion and contraction of credit, 
which is a mere symptom of the periodic changes of the industrial cycle, as 
their cause," | 

Even the greatest admirers of Keynes and of his theory that loan capital is 
the main propeller of the industrial cycle, do not see anything new in it. 
“As most theories of business fluctuations, in their explanation of changes 
in employment, concentrate attention on changes in the volume of invest- 
ment, Keynes’ emphasis on this latter point is not new.’”*° 

Keynes himself thinks that the “novelty” of his system lies in the equi- 
librium formula of the economic process, in which the independent and de- 
pendent variables are arranged as follows: 


Independent variables 


1. Propensity to consume 

2. Marginal efficiency (profitably) of capital 
3. Rate of interest 

4, Liquidity preference 


Dependent variables 
1. Saving 
2. Investment 
3. Level of employment 


When the marginal efficiency of capital is low, the capitalist prefers to hold 
his wealth in liquid form rather than to invest it. Enter the worker, who 
tightens his belt, abstains from his propensity to consume, and accumulates 
his savings. As a result, money, and hence loan, capital increase, the interest 
rate falls, the cost of credit slides down almost to zero; now investment 
goes up and so does employment. Thus the worker himself has provided 
the funds for his own exploitation. Having rendered the surplus value to 
the capitalist once before, he now takes off an additional portion of his 
wages to invest it in production. 

Thus the “curbing of the propensity to consume” applies not to all social 


SK. Marx, Capital, Vol. II (1936 ed.), Chap. XVIII, p. 306. Translator’s note: In the 
American Kerr edition, this quotation appears on p. 408. l 

"K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I (1936 ed.), Chap. XXIII, p. 540. Translator’s note: In the 
Kerr edition, this quotation appears in Chapter XXV, p. 695. 

* Bertil Ohlin, “Some Notes on the Stockholm Theory of Savings and Investments,” 
Readings in Business Cycle Theory (Philadelphia, 1946), p. 12S. 
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classes, but to workers only. The formula for the increment of income is 
constructed by Keynes in the following manner: increment of income = 
increment of consumption + increment of investment. 

Income, consumption and invesiment are expressed by Keynes in wage 
units. A wage unit is the payment for a unit of labor, for an hour of com- 
mon (unskilled) labor. The payment for an hour of this labor is the wage 
unit used by Keynes as a common denominator. Keynes expresses not only 
the income of workers, but that of capitalists as well in terms of this unit; 
thus he is able to misrepresent the real essence of class relations in a capi- 
talist society. 

The increment of saving is also expressed in terms of this “wage unit.” 
In general, Keynes defines saving as the difference between income earned 
during a certain period and consumption of the same period. 

The main purpose of all this theorizing is to find a method for curbing the 
‘propensity to consume” of the working class. With this aim in mind, 
Keynes introduces a new concept—the “investment multiplier” showing 
that as saving and investment increase, income rises at a faster rate than 
investment. 

It is this situation that is supposed to induce the worker to part with his 
savings. 

Keynes’ theory is constructed as a special equilibrium system which does 
not allow for sudden explosive crises. Keynes asserts its universality and its 
continuous effectiveness throughout the whole period of the existence of capi- 
talism. 

The system is peculiar in the sense that its equilibrium depends on factors 
which are very unstable by themselves. Besides the objective factors—-the 
rate of interest and the marginal efficiency of capital (Ge, that profit level 
below which the bourgeois does not wish to descend)—two subjective or 
psychological factors are operating as well: the liquidity preference and the 
propensity to consume. The former means that the capitalist prefers to hold 
on to his money, because he fears risking it in investment; the latter, that 
the worker must combat his propensity to consume in order to throw his 
money into production. Both are factors not easily determined and regu- 
lated. 

Keynes, though regarding himself a “great revolutionary,” admits with 
perfect frankness that his theory aims at preservation of capitalism. 
“. . . The foregoing theory is moderately conservative in its implications. 
For whilst it indicates the vital importance of establishing certain central 
controls in matters which are now left in the main to individual initiative, 
there are wide fields of activity which are unaffected,” says Keynes in the 
chapter on the social philosophy to which his “General Theory” might lead.?* 

According to Keynes, the regulatory activity of the bourgeois state should 
first of all extend control over saving, and secondly, it should “socialize 
investment.” 


"TI M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (New York, 
1936), Chap. 29, “Social Philosophy towards which the General Theory might lead,” p. 377. 
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But the phrase “socialize investment” is Just empty chatter, since Keynes 
defends the inviolability of private ownership in the means of production. 


. . . It is not the ownership of the instruments of production which it is 
important for the State to assume. If the State is able to determine the 
aggregate amount of resources devoted to augmenting the instruments and 
the basic rate of reward to those who own them, it will have accomplished 
all that is necessary (p. 374).** 


That the state should be used as the weapon for forcing a reduction in 
the consumption of the toiling masses, and for guarding capitalists’ profits 
is the real meaning of all of Keynes’ “social philosophy” and all his so- 
called “socialization of investment.” 

During the war, Keynes came into the open. In his pamphlet How to Pay 
for the War he directly and frankly posed the question not as “how” to 
pay, but as “who” shall pay. He further stated that the rich could not pay. 
It is clear then that the working class must pay. A whole chapter was de- 
voted by Keynes to this question. 

His plan contains the famous theory of compulsory saving, which was car- 
ried into effect not only in England, but also in Canada and in the United 
States. A direct quotation will show how Keynes justifies the necessity of 
financing the war at the expense of the workers: 


. .. It is not sane to suppose that the war can be financed without 
putting some burden on the increased war incomes of the class with £5 a 
week or less. . .. The incomes of this group will have increased on the aver- 
age by some 15 per ceul as a result of the war. Is it seriously expected that 
those with less than £5 a week will be allowed to increase their average con- 
sumption by 15 per cent, while those with more than £5 (for example with 
£1 million—A.A.) a week will be left on the average with only a quarter 
of their incomes to consume?’ 


Keynes’ plan is an offensive against the standard of living of the work- 
ing class. It is a bourgeois program which strives to burden the working 
class with the whole weight of the costs and losses of the war and of the 


crises. 
* ok ok 


The leader of American Keynesians is Alvin Hansen. We should note, 
however, this difference: for Keynes, the movements of saving and invest- 
ment are secondary factors, the primary ones being the “propensity to con- 
sume,” and the “liquidity preference’—both purely psychological. For 
Hansen, on the other hand, it is the periodic accumulation and exhaustion 
of loan capital that is the cause of the fluctuations of the industrial cycle. 

Hansen’s main proposition is that full employment and the maximum level 
of income that can be achieved in a contemporary private enterprise economy, 
are impossible without a sufficient volume of investment—sufficient, that is, 


12 Translator’s note: I found this passage on p. 378. 


"IM Keynes, How to Pay for the War, A Radical Plan for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (London, 1940), Chap. IV, “Can the Rich Pay for the War?”, pp. 25-26. 
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to fill the gap between consumer expenditures and that level of income which 
a full utilization of all factors of production can produce. 

To raise the effective demand (purchasing power) through increased in- 
vestment and thus to achieve full employment—this is Hansen’s program, 
echoing Keynes word for word. 

Compensatory action against cyclical fluctuations should be undertaken 
by the state budget in the form of “deficit fmancing.” This paradoxical and 
absurd conception of the sources of funds has earned a prominent position in 
American economic literature. Hansen has developed his theory of deficit 
financing, Ze, of an enormous growth of the public debt, at considerable 
length in a number of pamphlets published while he was a member of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 

In a pamphlet entitled “After the Defense—What?”, Hansen develops the 
idea that a continuously growing public debt allegedly creates full employ- 
ment and prosperity.*® Financial costs can be disregarded, because, if 
maximum production and full employment can actually be achieved, the 
rise in production will pay for the needed expenditures: “doing the job pays 
the bill.” In other words, it is not a question of money, but of manpower, 
material resources and organization. Hansen is confident that a full realiza- 
tion of the productive potential in a capitalist society is possible; therefore 
the government should engage in ever larger expenditures to stimulate pro- 
duction. He is also confident that “every cent expended, public or private, 
becomes income for the members of our society. This conception apparently 
explains,” says Hansen’s critic Moulton, “the statement of the National 
Resources Planning Board that costs are of no significance, that ‘doing the 
job pays the bill.’ Since the receipts are necessarily identical with the dis- 
bursements everything is satisfactory: cost equals income; and income equals 
cost.’”36 

Here Hansen revives the erroneous notion of Adam Smith identifying total 
social product with national income, a notion long since discredited. Identi- 
fying production with income, Hansen seeks to solve the problem of crises 
by public investment and an unlimited growth of the public debt. To replace 
the expression “treasury deficit covered by borrowing,” which would reveal 
the essence of his budgetary policy, Hansen has coined a vague but well- 
sounding term “net income-creating expenditures.” 

The “novelty” of Hansen’s theory simply is that debts need not be paid. 
In other words, this is a “theory” of state bankruptcy raised to the level 
of a system. In an article published in Fortune in November 1942, Hansen 
tries to show that the public debt is not really a debt. 


“Alvin H. Hansen, “Economic Progress and Declining Population Growth,” Readings 
in Business Cycle Theory (Philadelphia, 1946). 

% Translators note: Fhis pamphlet was published by the National Resources Planning 
Board in 1941. It does not bear Hansen’s name and I understand from him that he did 
not write it. Perhaps the author referred to another pamphlet—After the War—Full 
Employment, which was published under Hansen’s name in 1942. 

"7 Harold G. Moulton, Tze New Philosophy of Public Debt (The Brookings Institution, 
1943), p. 60. 
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This means that mutual credits of capitalists must be honored, but the 
state need not repay its debts to the people. Thus the public debt becomes 
simply an instrument of the burgeois.state for robbing the toiling masses. 
This is the class essence of this new-fangled “theory” of the unreality of the 
public debt. 

Naturally, this “theory” of the public debt has found followers who have 
carried it to absurdity. Thus, Professor Seymour Harris writes: 


...A public debt of $4,000 billion was compatible with the maintenance 
of the capitalist system. . . . It is conceivable that a debt of these propor- 
tions could be accumulated over a period of 50 to 60 years, without the 
emergence of a serious inflation. ... The major part of the debt would be 
financed out of savings, not out of the creation of further new Gett 17 


The achievement of the astronomical figure of 4,000 billion dollars (the 
war debt did not exceed 258 billions) appears to Harris to be possible 
within the capitalist system, since a method has now been found for "over. 
coming” the crises in the growth of the public debt itself. 

This approach is not at all new. It had been tried before. Let us recollect 
what Marx had to say about Pitt’s financial policy: 


The idea of capital as a self-reproducing and thereby self-expanding value, 
lasting and growing eternally by virtue of its inherent power . .. has led to 
the fabulous fancies of Dr. Price, which far outdo the fantasies of the al- 
chemists; fancies, in which Pitt seriously believed and which he used as 
pillars of his fmancial administration in his laws concerning the sinking 
fund, 


Under the pressure of military necessity, the American government had 
to find salvation in an ever-growing public debt, just as Pitt did in his time. 
It is impossible, however, not to be amused at the philosophising of Hansen 
and Haris which exactly repeats, after 150 years, the fantastic fabrications 
of Dr. Price. 

It is true, nevertheless, that Hansen realizes all the inconvenience of debt 
repudiation, particularly for a country as wealthy as the United States. He 
has therefore come up with a new variety of compensatory policy, this time 
not based on borrowing. 

This policy seeks to solve the crisis problem by adjusting the government 
budget to business fluctuations. During prosperity, the government should 
accumulate a surplus, and then spend it when depression comes. The appli- 
cation of this policy Hansen prudently restricts to state and local govern- 
ments; they are the ones to set up reserves in anticipation of a crisis. 

This theory has had considerably less success than the “new philosophy 


Seymour E. Harris, The Economics of America at War (Harvard University, 1943), 
pp. 383-84. 

Translator’s note: The last sentence was translated by Mr. Ayzenshtadt as follows: “The 
major part of this debt can be covered by savings without a repayment of previous debts 
at the expense of new ones.” The book was published by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


K, Marx, Capital, Vol. TIL, Part I (1932 ed.), p. 279. Translator’s note: In the Kerr 
edition, this quotation appears in Vol. III, Part V, pp. 463-64. 
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of the public debt” for two reasons: (1) state governments have deficits 
anyhow, and local governments have to borrow frequently; (2) attempts to 
Induce workers to set up surpluses in the budgets of their local govern- 
ments, over and above compulsory savings, cannot be successful; as for the 
propertied classes, they have protected themselves with the “liquidity 
preference.” ) 

Professor Benjamin Higgins, quoted above, writes that 38 states have 
created “planning boards for post-war public works.” But not a single state 
set up the needed reserves. Projects worth 18 billion dollars have been sub- 
mitted to the Federal Works Agency, which in turn distributed them among 
its regional offices. “They are reposing there gathering dust.” 

This is just one of the numerous manifestations of the helplessness of the 
bourgeois economic science, and of the inability of capitalism to engage in 
economic planning. 

a A A 

The volume Readings in Business Cycle Theory ends with Ezekiel’s paper 
under the significant title of “The Cobweb Theorem.” 

In essence, this is a discussion of the chronic world agricultural crisis which 
accompanies the general crisis of capitalism. Ezekiel, however, bypasses this 
problem. He narrows down his topic ta a study of “laws of commodity 
price movements which are subject to their own fluctuations, independent of 
the general industrial cycle. Such are prices of agricultural products,” 

These prices, following laws of their own, are established, according to 
Ezekiel, at the exact point of intersection of demand and supply. Numerous 
diagrams illustrate the formatiun of prices of bacon, corn, but particularly 
of hogs; the last case is furnished with a lengthy bibliographical list of the 
works of German economists who preceded Ezekiel. The theory of price 
determination as a result of interaction between supply and demand belongs 
to Marshall, whose student Ezekiel is. 

Ezekiel calls his diagram the “Cobweb Theorem,” because the intersecting 
curves of supply and demand create a pattern similar to a cobweb.” Estab- 
lishing his “hog prices prognosis” in this manner, Ezekiel adds, to all pre- 
ceding psychological and mathematical theories, one more fantastic explana- 
tion of reality, this time in the garb of a cobweb. 

We may say that this “Cobweb Theorem” is, in a sense, a symbol uniting 
all theoretical models of the Readings in Buisness Cycle Theory. This 
theorem beautifully characterizes the complete theoretical helplessness of the 
bourgeois economics, its complete inability and unwillingness to find a 
scientific explanation of those basic contradictions in which capitalism is en- 
meshed. 

All these constructions are cobwebs which fly to bits as soon as they are 
touched by scientific critique. And yet, the cobweb is being continuously 


* Translator’s note: I re-translated this quotation into English. No page was given, and 
I could not find the corresponding passage in Ezekiel’s paper, 

"TM Ezekiel, “The Cobweb Theorem,” Readings in Business Cycle Theory (Philadelphia- 
Toronto, 1946), p. 422. 
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re-created, because inside of it there is a live beast—the spider—monopolistic 
capital. 

The tragedy of the situation is realized by the author of the “Cobweb 
Theorem” himself. He concludes his essay with these words: 


The cobweb cycles (not to any lesser degree than other fluctuations 
analyzed by Keynes) prevent the system from reaching its most effective 
utilization of resources. 

The contemporary system is not an automatic self-regulating mechanism, 
which can provide full utilization of resources. Unemployment, excess capacity 
and wasteful use of resources—these are its constant companions.”* 


Thus does the bourgeois economic thought, attempting to solve the “full 
employment” problem, confess to the hopelessness of its theoretical construc- 
tions. And yet, over one-sixth of the globe, the problem of full employment, 
which the bourgeois economists are hopelessly tackling, has long since 
stopped worrying man’s mind. Here the solution is re-enforced in the words 
carved in granite of the 118th section of the Stalin Constitution: “The right 
to work is guaranteed by the socialist organization of the people’s economy, 
by the inevitable growth of the productive forces of the Soviet Society, by 
- the elimination of economic crises and by the liquidation of unemploy- 
ment.” 

* SS k . 

In their quest for ways of preventing crises, contemporary bourgeois 
economists do not stop at internal measures only. Exceptionally high hopes 
are reposed in the imperialistic expansion of monopolistic capital. The in- 
tensification of the expansionist policy of American imperialism after the 
second World War and its drive for world domination are reflected not only 
in the notorious “Truman Doctrine” and “Marshall Plan,” but in the theo- 
retical constructions of American economists as well. 

Two books, published simultaneously under nearly identical titles are 
significant in this respect. The first—American’s Place in the World 
Economy—belongs to the New York University Institute on Post-war Re- 
construction; the second—America’s Role in the World Economy—was writ- 
ten by Alvin Hansen, with whom we are already familiar. Hansen’s book is 
mostly concerned with the accumulation of money capital in the United 
States, and with the possibility of transforming it into real capital by means 
of capital exports. The New York University volume is mainly devoted to 
the second part of the problem—capital exports and their prospects. 

Clarence Senior (the expert on “Pan-American” economics) states the 
problem very categorically: 


We are doubly armed for the penetration of other countries. First of all 
our role as suppliers of machinery and technique is facilitated by the fact 


a Translator’s note: Ezekiel does not conclude his essay in this manner. Several sentences 
can be found on his last page (p. 442) which, when put together, approximately yield this 
quotation. The last five words are an exception. As far as I can tell, their authorship belongs 
solely to Mr. Ayzenshtadt. It seems to me that this conglomeration of sentences with a 
new ending has produced a stronger and different effect than the one intended by Ezekiel. 
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that after the war we will have about half of the productive capacity of 
the world, plus outstanding institutions for technological training. Secondly, 
we are equipped to play our role as investor by the possession of more than 
half (more correctly 3/5, Ze, 21 billions out of a total of 35) of the world 
supply of gold; plus a tremendous capacity for capital formation. In the early 
postwar years, most of Latin America will not need government loans; but 
long-range development projects are needed and are being planned in all of 
the countries to the South.” 


A wide field for the utilization of American capital and for the strengthen- 
ing of American claims to world domination is found by Morgan Lewis in 
his proposed construction of a transcontinental railroad, crossing the whole 
American continent and connecting United States with Central and South 
America. This transcontinental railroad, nine thousand miles long, is aimed 
at the “acquisition of natural resources of the wealthiest countries of South 
America. It will be inconvenient, of course, to finance this line by United 
States government appropriations; it should be therefore financed by private 
investinents’—-and thus create ample scope of action for United States 
monopolies.*4 

The scope of Lewis’ imperialistic ambitions is very broad indeed. To re- 
cover the cost of the construction of this railroad, he suggests the following 
operation: Large, uninhabited areas in South America, which according to 
his estimates, stretch for hundreds of square miles, will be purchased and 
then re-sold at a profit (their prices having been sharply raised by the rail- 
road). This operation, undertaken by United States capital, should cover all 
the costs of this great expansionary plan in South America, and leave a 
handsome profit besides.?* 

Hansen approaches the problem somewhat differently. First of all he estab- 
lishes the fact that the 21 billion dollars worth of gold “sterilized” and 
buried in the basements of Fort Knox? is unprofitable by itself, while its 

* Clarence Senior, “A Realistic Approach to Postwar Cooperation,” America’s Place in 
the World Economy (New York University, 1945), p. 244. 

Transiator’s note: T re-translated the quotation trying to use as many of Mr. Senior’s 


original sentences as I could find. The statement as a whole does not appear on p. 244. 
There are scattered sentences on pp. 243-44 conveying approximately the same idea. 


“= Morgan J. Lewis, Key to a New America (American Progress Association, Philadelphia, 
1941), p. 11. Translator’s note: See Note 24. 


*4 Translator’s note: Page 11 of Lewis’ book does not contain the quotation referred to 
in note 23. The railroad uniting the Americas is discussed in Chapter XIV, pp. 89-99, 
The nearest quotations I could find on the two questions touched upon by Mr. Ayzen- 
shtadt are as follows: 

“There probably are some inter-governmental reasons why the United States government 
could not build this super railroad to the southern countries, but there is no reason why 
a private corporation, financed with American money and some money from the citizens 
of the countries it would run through, could not finance it” (p. 91). 

“There are some uninhabited sections in South America one hundred miles square that 
could be purchased from the governments now owning them. The natural resources from 
these regions could be sold at a profit which would more than pay for the 9000 miles of 
a Super International Railroad” (p. 93). 


2 Fort Knox is a fortress where the American Treasury stores its gold under double 
guard. 
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main function should be the balancing of international accounts. He writes: 


. This is, in effect, what happens when foreigners pay us for excess 
exports in the form of gold. The gold is purchased by the Treasury and 
thus dollars are made available to foreigners with which to pay for the excess 
American exports. To be sure, the Treasury has obtained gold, but buried 
in Fort Knox it is of doubtful value. It is, of course, true that the Treasury 
can very neatly get out of its own difficulty by depositing the gold, or rather 
gold certificates or gold-certificate credits, with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
thereby receiving in return a balance at the Federal Reserve Banks, By so 
doing, the excess of American exports is financed not by the taxpayer but by 
an extension of Federal Reserve credit. It is, in fact, paid for by a multiplica- 
tion of the money supply. 

It is not to be wondered at that the gold purchase business, as a means of 
financing excess American exports, looks like hocus-pocus to many people. 
Some would prefer to go straight to the heart of the problem and finance 
excess American exports through an expansion of Federal Reserve credit 
without buying the gold and storing it away in Fort Knox... "79 


Here Hansen actually develops his theory of deficit AEN: (or credit 
expansion) into a world law. Not only exports of goods, but export of capital 
as well, can be financed by expansion of credit. “The aggravation of the 
saving-investment problem can be avoided by deficit financing acting like 
a force pump on a world scale.”?” Hansen’s position is perfectly clear: the 
creation of an international currency fund, with the United States playing the 
leading part, will, according to him, initiate such a “force pump” policy in 
which the United States, as the principal disburser of world credits, will be 
the primary moving force. 

But here Hansen prefers to hold his peace on two points: first of all, the 
huge reserves of world currency in the form of gold accumulated by the 
United States are not at all unimportant for that country, as the principal 
partner of the world currency fund. Secondly, the policy of a world “force 
pump” can become, and actually has already become, a method of subject- 
ing other countries to political pressure in order to subjugate their economies 
to American monopolies. 

With frankness and a cool head, the problem of United States world ex- 
pansion is analysed by a professor of Washington University, George Taylor, 
whose sensational book America in the “New” Pacific published by the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations has gone through five editions "8 In Chapter VII 
eloquently entitled “Asia for Whom?” he writes: 


America has to lead in the Pacific because that is what the war is about. 
There is no room in the Pacific for both the American and the Japanese type 
of expansion. Conflict with Japan was the logical result of a century of policy. 


” Alvin H. Hansen, America’s Role in the World Economy (New York, W. W. Norton, 
1945), pp. 142-43. 

7 'Translator’s note: No page given, I re-translated this passage into English without 
checking. 

"Mr Ayzenshtadt evidently means five printings. The book was originally published in 
1942. 
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Calling things by their proper names, Taylor lifts the curtain over the pre- 
war American policy in Asia: 


In the XIXth century the policy of United States in Asia was directed 
towards strengthening Japan when Russia tended to become too powerful, 
and conversely, to support Russia when Japan gained strength, at the same 
time preventing too great a weakening of China. United States used its 
a to prevent the growth of Russian and Japanese influence in Man- 

uria "9 


United States and Britain, says Taylor, aimed at “training Japan for the role 
of Asia’s policeman.” 

With equal clarity, the ideologists of American imperialism also approach 
the Near and Middle Eastern problem. Elliot thinks that “the United States 
is the most remarkable country in the world, having accepted a 40 billion 
dollar lend-lease debt without any real prospects for its repayment.” As a 
compensation, he demands the participation of United States government in 
loans extended to other countries for productive purposes. This particularly 
refers to countries which are in the British “sphere of influence.” . 


.. . There is, for example, no reason why we should not go into Iranian 
or Middle Eastern oil with our eyes open, if we go in at all, and ask for a 
definite governmental share as a method of underwriting loans. The British 
Government owns such shares now; and without our joint support this area, 
important as an oil area for both our navies and our airlines, may well be at 
the disposal of governments under other domination. United States should 
become the silent partner of the British Empire.** 


Taylor goes further than Elliot. According to him, the United States should 
become more than a silent partner of the British Empire: it should replace 
it. In this process, the United States “will naturally lose its democratic appear- 
ance "3? 

Taylor not only demands the liquidation of all remnants of democracy in 
the United States; he also presents a program for “the export of the ideas” 
of American imperialism. 

According to him, “the United States is engaged, first of all in the... 
export of ideas. The concepts of family, Christianity, of individual rights— 
all these,” says Taylor, “have revolutionized Asia.” 


The United States has exported its economic philosophy, according to which 
the whole of humanity (and first of all of course—the United States—A.A.) 
has a right to a free access to world supplies of raw materials . . . and also 


2 Translator’s note: No page being given, I re-translated this passage without checking it. 

3 For source, see note 31. No page was given for the present quotation, and therefore I 
re-translated it without checking. Several sentences approximating its meaning can be 
found on pp. 196-97, 

t William G. Elliot, “An American Estimate of Britain’s International Economie Posi- 
tion,” America’s Place in the World Economy (New York University, 1945), p. 197. 

Translator’s note: The last sentence does not appear in the original quotation, though 
the idea itself is expressed on p. 198. 

2 Translator’s note: No page given, I translated it without checking. 
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according to’ which the state derives the greatest benefit from free enterprise. 

The “propelling forces” of this export of ideas are Christianity, Civiliza- 
tion and... Commerce, or the three C’s. 

Thus, the export of ideas is accompanied by the export of goods; Chris- 
tianity plus Commerce, or more correctly, Christianity as one of the objects 
of commerce. Here Taylor finally does away with the garb of hypocrisy, and 
the true aim of American imperialism appears before us in its real light. 


More than any other nation, the United States has relied in the Pacific on 
the power of ideas. ... But at the same time it has made full use of American 
dollars as well as of American gunboats." 


“Ideas” were thus implanted by means of dollars and gunboats, This 
confession fully illuminates the moving forces of American expansion. And 
Taylor frankly admits that “the penetration of United States into Asia is 
very far from the refinements of a drawing room story.’’** 


"7... The United States,” says Taylor, “is an imperial power in the Pacific 
by virtue of the conquest of the Philippine Islands in 1898, the seizure of the 
Hawaiian Islands and such steppingstones as Midway, Wake, and Guam .. .” 
(p. 22). 

The men, the institutions, the philanthropic and commercial dollars (Chris- 
tianity and Commerce expressed in dollars—A.A.) and the energy put into 
this expansion had an effect which cannot be measured exactly. It is not the 
number of Christian converts that matter. The fundamental point lies in the 
world expansion of American influence. . . 35 


It is impossible to portray American capitalism in a more naked form 
than that presented by its preacher Taylor. 

Having rejected his democratic positions as if they were excess ballast, 
Taylor drops them on the way, and, with a “relieved soul and opened 
eyes,” preaches the imperialistic expansion of the United States in the hope 
that this expansion will save capitalism. 

The essence of all these “conceptions” lies in the preaching of an expan- 
sionist program for American imperialism. Therefore the exposure of the 
“ideology” of the adherents of American monopolistic capital is one of the 
necessary conditions for the peace and safety of peoples. 


3 The quotations in the text are my translations of Mr. Ayzenshtadt’s paraphrases of 
Mr. Taylor’s ideas expressed on pp. 22-25 of his book. To what extent Mr. Ayzenshtadt 
correctly interpreted Taylor’s ideas, the reader can judge for himself. 

* Translator’s note: No page given. 

*'Translator’s note: This paragraph, with the exception of the last sentence appears on 
p. 25 of Taylor’s book. The last sentence is stated as follows: “It is not the number of 


Christian converts that matter, but the widespread acceptance of the American view of 
life,” 


) COMMUNICATIONS 


Professor Friedman’s Proposal: A Comment* 


Many economists will view sympathetically Professor Friedman’s attempt 
to set forth long-run objectives of economic policy, fewer will look favorably 
upon the proposal suggested to him by these objectives, but many will quarrel 
with his analysis of the effects of this proposal.t Moreover, consideratiun of 
the “Implications of the Proposal if Prices are Flexihle and Tags in Response 
Minor” (Section IV) suggests immediately the following question: what are 
the implications of flexible prices and frictionless economy in the absence 
of a “built-in” policy for stability such as that embodied in this proposal? 
Particularly, it seems questionable if, under such assumptions, his proposal 
would lead to progress toward the stated ohjectives beyond that of “dis- 
cretionary action.” 

Friedman (p. 254) recognizes that one of the cornerstones for a rational 
economic program for a free enterprise system is price (including wage) 
flexibility. Admittedly price and wage rigidities destroy the virtue of the 
proposal and the “most that can be expected under such circumstances is a 
reasonably stable or moderately rising level of money income.” This seems 
to me to be somewhat cold comfort. Although Friedman apparently feels 
that this maximum contribution in the face of price rigidity would have 
salutary effects on monopolistic practice and hence "make flexibility of prices 
a good deal easier to achieve,” there is evidence to suggest that factors other 
than general deflation play a larger rôle as cause for such practices.? Further- 
more, with rigidities present, and the virtues of the proposal largely non- 
existent, it is likely that policies not consistent with the proposal would be 
more effective. The illustration presented by Friedman of the effects of price 
rigidities (p. 253) in fact shows this to be the case. Assuming a stable 
economy, reasonably full employment, and wage rates rigid against down- 
ward pressure, then a rise in wages of any group requires a higher aggregate 
money income if employment is to remain stable. But his proposal at this 
point would bring forth a government surplus (receipts rise by more than 


* The author is indebted to Miss Annette Weifenbach and Mrs. G. N. Conly of the 
Haynes Foundation for suggestions and criticisms during the preparation of this note. 

* Milton Friedman, “A Monetary and Fiscal Framework for Economic Stability,’ Am. 
Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3 (June, 1948), pp. 245-64. 

*See G. J. Stigler, Tke Theory of Price (New York, 1946), pp. 198-201. Stigler sug- 
gests the desire for gain and the desire for power, neither necessarily cyclical in intensity, 
as the principal motives of monopoly, See also, F. C. Mills, Price-Quantiiy Interactions 
in Business Cycles (New York, 1946), p. 107. Mills finds price flexibility increasing as 
deflation progresses. 
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expenditures) which in turn forces a deflation the consequence of which can 
only be unemployment, since prices are assumed rigid. Friedman himself 
suggests the solution. “The only escape from this situation is to permit 
inflation” (p. 254), but for him there is no escape; discretionary monetary 
policy which might “permit” the required inflation is taboo. Price rigidities 
due to contractual arrangements, monopoly, or inertia are an inescapable 
element of economies for which fiscal and monetary policy must be designed. ` 
Price flexibility, even if it were achieved, would yield a full employment 
equilibrium only under “very special conditions,” none of which would 
necessarily be created by the several elements of Friedman’s proposal.’ Thus, 
policy, to be effective, must at best be designed to contribute substantially tu 
stability in economies in which price rigidities exist, and must at least not 
be completely ineffective in the face of rigidities. 

There is virtue, however, in knowledge of the process by which monetary 
and fiscal devices bring about results, even though the conditions assumed 
are heroic. Perhaps knowledge of this process in a simplified setting is a 
necessary first step in understanding the effects of these devices in the real 
world, one in which frictions and price rigidities are significant. But Fried- 
man’s investigation of the implications of his proposal assuming flexible prices 
and minor lags contains errors so important that the virtue of his analysis is 
lost. 

According to this analysis, the fundamental correctives for a decline in 
aggregate demand “are (1) a decline in the general level of prices which 
affects (a) the real value of the community’s assets and (b) the government 
contribution to the income stream, and (2).an increase in the stock of money” 
(p. 259). Price decline following a fall in aggregate demand, according to 
Friedman, will increase the real value of the community’s assets, hence in- 
crease the propensity to consume, and therefore increase aggregate demand. 
His faith in this force is sufficiently strong to justify the statement that this 
force “would alone be sufficient to assure full employment... .” But the 
propensity to consume is not sufficiently sensitive to holdings of real assets 
to make the required response come about; furthermore, there is evidence 
that the effects of price decline on expectations is such that the consumption 
function is adversely affected.* 

Friedman’s second fundamental corrective, an increase in the stock of 
money, originates from the government deficit created and the fact that the 


3 Cf. Oscar Lange, Price Flexibility and Employment (Bloomington, Indiana, 1944), 
pp. 83-85. The consequences of perfect price flexibility on the level of employment pro- 
vides the basis for much of the controversy between the disciples of Lord Keynes and 
economists of classical persuasion. The former vigorously deny that perfectly flexible prices 
will guarantee full employment. The latter have varying degrees of confidence in price 
flexibility, depending on the extent of the Keynesian “taint.” An interesting and thorough 
discussion of this controversy is to be found in a recent article by Don Patinkin, “Price 
Flexibility and Full Employment,” Am. Econ. Rev., September, 1948, pp. 543-64. i 


“Cf. Patinkin, of. cit., p. 554, note 19, pp. 557, 558; and Lawrence Klein, “The Use . 
of Econometric Models as a Guide to Economic Policy,” Econometrica, Vol. XV, pp. 
122-25. 
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proposal requires that the deficit be financed by the issue of money. This 
increase is assumed first to raise the average propensity to consume in the 
same manner as price decline raises it (by increasing the value of real assets) 
and, therefore, to raise prices and aggregate demand until a full employment 
equilibrium is reached, at which time the deficit ceases to exist and no 
further increments to the money stock occur. As indicated above, it is doubt- 
ful if the propensity to consume will react so as to bring about the results 
Friedman assumes. In this case, however, there is somewhat more hope that 
it will, for expectations are unlikely to be severely damaged, but the fact 
remains that the effect on saving of changes in the value of assets is likely 
to be small. The proposal precludes increases in the stock of money beyond 
that created by the automatic deficit. Sharp discretionary increases in money 
are proscribed, The piupusal provides a sop to the more vigorous deficit 
spenders, but. rigidly limits the extent to which the policy may be carried. 
The process of recovery is based not upon direct increments to aggregate 
-demand resulting from government investment; rather it is based upon the 
hope (probably vain) that the propensity to consume will increase. 

If, however, we make the assumption that there is a direct relation between 
the propensity to consume and the real value of assets (a questionable as- 
sumption at best, but one necessary to Friedman’s argument), there is still 
considerable doubt about the manner in which the anticipated outcome is 
brought about, Friedman’s position, as stated on pages 259-61, is that either 
falling prices or constant prices and an increased stock of money will increase 
the real value of assets, hence the propensity to consume and hence aggregate 
demand. 

A decrease in prices (increase in the real value of assets) must be sufficient 
to raise the consumption function; the magnitude of the adjustment required 
depends upon the extent to which aggregate demand is deficient. Falling 
prices may so damage expectations that any rise in the consumption function 
is offset by decreased investment. In other words, the increase in the propensity 
to consume would have to be the greater the more responsive investment Is to 
decreasing prices. And, as prices fall, the favorable effect upon consumption 
will ultimately tend to grow progressively weaker. Some individuals (the rich) 
will not be induced by increasing real asset values to spend larger proportions 
of their incomes on consumption. Rather, they will save more. Others, of 
course, will increase this proportion but increases in the average propensity 
to consume due to the shifts in their spending habits are limited. Thus, the 
deflation may have to be extreme before the net effect upon aggregate de- 
mand is sufficient to restore a high employment equilibrium. 

Friedman’s second fundamental corrective appears, on the other hand, to 
offer somewhat more comfort, but for reasons other than those he suggests. 
An increase in the money stock also will increase the real value of assets, and 
to the extent that this pushes the consumption function upward it will, it is 
true, cause aggregate demand to react favorably. In this instance, the decline 
in prices need not necessarily exceed that associated with the original decline 
in aggregate demand. But since the increase in the money stock is limited by 
the extent of the deficit, further price decrease may be essential if the in- 
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crease in real asset values is to drive the consumption function upward. 
Moderate price decline is unlikely to depréss investment as much as precipitate 
decline. If, after the initial deflation, the increased money stock is alone suffi- 
cient to lift consumption, then investment may increase and itself assume 
the principal rôle in restoring full employment. It is this possibility, that 
investment will increase, which makes Friedman’s second fundamental correc- 
tive slightly more palatable than his first; yet, he apparently prefers to 
disregard it. 

Thus, even granting Friedman’s necessary assumption (that the consump- 
tion function and real asset values are directly related), the mechanism by 
which a favorable equilibrium is restored is considerably more complex than 
that described in “Framework for Economic Stability.” Adjustments re- 
quired when discretionary action is foresworn may be extreme, so extreme 
that the proposal will provide instead a rigid framework for instability. It 
seems apparent that this proposal for “built-in flexibility” requires such 
unique reactions that it could not (even in a flexible price world) be relied 
upon to do the job alone; even there discretionary counter-cyclical policy is 
necessary. In a world of rigidities and frictions such policy is even more 
essential. . 

PHILIP NEFF 

The Haynes Foundation and The University of California at Los Angeles 


Rejoinder 


The central feature of the monetary and fiscal framework for economic 
stability outlined in the article criticized by Dr. Neff is that it dispenses as 
much as possible with discretionary action and relies almost entirely on auto- 
matic reactions. While Neff does not discuss explicitly the relative merits of auto- 
matic and discretionary action—of “rules” vs. ‘“‘authorities’*—it is clear that 
this is the basic issue between us. To Neff, “even in a flexible price world ... 
discretionary counter-cyclical policy is necessary. In a world of rigidities and 
frictions such policy is even more essential.” 

I shall first comment on this basic issue and then turn to Neff’s explicit 
criticisms: (1) that “admittedly price and wage rigidities destroy the virtue 
of the proposal”; (2) that my analysis of the proposal “assuming flexible 
prices and minor lags contains errors so important that the virtue of [the] 
analysis is lost.” 


1, Alternative Stabilization Policies 


Neff does not argue that the automatic reactions under the framework I 
outlined will have effects that are in the wrong direction, but rather that they 


1Henry C. Simons, “Rules versus Authorities in Monetary Policy,” Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Vol. XLIV, No. 1 (Feb., 1936), pp. 1-30; reprinted in Henry C. Simons, Economic Policy 
for a Free Society (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948), pp. 160-83. It should 
be noted that Simons emphasizes the political implications of rules versus authorities and 
not merely their relative effectiveness. The restriction of the comments below to the latter 
question does not reflect any doubt about the virtues of “rules” in preserving -political 
democracy; it is occasioned rather by the irrelevance of the political issue to the present 
discussion. 
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“could not be relied upon to do the job alone.” This criticism makes sense 
only if alternative or supplementary discretionary policies are known that are 
reasonably certain to temper instability more effectively than the automatic 
reactions alone. Yet Neff does not even state explicitly what policies he favors, 
let alone establish a case that they would be more effective. Can it, then, be 
taken for granted that the addition of unstated and undefined discretionary 
action will necessarily improve matters? 

The contention that this can be taken for granted is typically defended 
somewhat as follows: You admit that your “proposal may not succeed in 
reducing cyclical fluctuations to tolerable proportions,” that “the forces mak- 
ing for cyclical fluctuations may be so stubborn and strong that the kind of 
automatic adaptations contained in the proposal are insufficient to offset 
them to a tolerable degree” (my article, p. 264). Why, then, not simply add 
discretionary action to the automatic reactions sn as to be ready for all even 
tualities? After all, a discretionary authority can certainly do at least as well 
as your “rule,” since, if it thought that the “rule” would work, it could re- 
frain from taking any action or make its action identical with that which the 
“rule” would produce. If it took any additional action, it would be because 
the rule wasn’t working well, so that the additional action could be presumed 
to improve matters. 

Despite its plausibility, this argument is fundamentally fallacious, In the 
first place, even if the authority could and would do exactly what the “rule” 
prescribed, the results might well be very different. A “rule” gives the com- 
munity a different basis for predicting the reactions that. will take place than 
an “authority” does. Thus the same actions will be attended with a different 
degree of uncertainty, and I should argue more uncertainty, if carried out 
by an authority than if the result of a “rule,” thereby changing the cyclical 
forces to be countered. 

In the second place, it is not clear that an authority could follow the 
“rule” even if it thought it desirable to do so. It would be subject to political 
pressures, and affected by the general climate of opinion. To be successful, 
the authority must take action largely counter to that being taken by the rest 
of the community. Can it have the independence of mind and strength of 
character to do so? If it does, can it remain in power? Our experience along 
these lines should make us anything but sanguine. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has operated under highly advantageous circumstances, yet I think it 
likely that on balance its discretionary action has been destabilizing, the most 
striking example being the sharp deflationary action it took in the fall of 1931. 

It may be replied that the political pressures that would prevent an au- 
thority from operating successfully would prevent adoption of the “rule.” 
This may be, but the first amendment to the Constitution offers an instructive 
example of the possibility that the community may favor a self-denying or- 
dinance proscribing a bundle of actions most or all of which, taken separately, 
it would favor. 

In the third place, it is not obvious that additional discretionary action 
would improve matters even though the authority were completely free from 
political pressure. There is no more egregious fallacy than the belief that a 
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series of counter-cyclical actions will on balance be stabilizing if only they 
are in the “right” direction more frequently than in the “wrong” direction; 
stated differently, that an authority will do harm only if its actions are per- 
verse. On the contrary, a series of actions, most of which are in the “right” 
direction, may still intensify cyclical fluctuations rather than reduce them.’ 
Further, as I argued at some length in the article under discussion (pp. 254- 
58), circumstances that would make the automatic reactions I described work 
poorly or be destabilizing would be extremely likely to make discretionary 
actions of the kind so far proposed work even worse or be even more highly 
destabilizing. 

We do not have an acceptable theory of cyclical fluctuations or of the 
causal forces at work. But it is clear that lags in response play an essential 
rôle in the generation and propagation of cyclical movements. And it is pre- 
cisely these lags that render uncertain the effectiveness of counter-cyclical 
action. Yet the presumption that discretionary counter-cyclical action will be 
predominantly or overwhelmingly in the “right” direction is implicitly 
premised either on negligible lags or on an ability, which we clearly do not 
have, to forecast. future movements in aggregate demand, 

These implicit assumptions perhaps explain why most proposals for discre- 
tionary counter-cyclical action specify explicitly neither the location of au- 
thority for action, nor the criteria on the basis of which action is to be taken, 
nor the precise action to be taken. If reasonably concrete specification of 
these essential features of the proposals were attempted, I believe that the 
present appearance of widespread agreement on discretionary counter-cyclical 
policy would dissolve into thin air, The agreement is on objectives, not on a ` 
reasoned proposal for social action. 


2. Price Flexibility 


Both Neff’s comments and those made by others suggest that my article can 
be justly.criticized for not dealing explicitly with the “excluded middle” between 
“perfect flexibility” of prices, including wages, and complete rigidity, at least 
against declines. To bring out starkly the rôle of price flexibility, I analyzed 
in detail the two extreme cases, though I did mention in a footnote that the 
effectiveness of the proposal did not depend on “ ‘perfect’ flexibility of prices, 
however that might be defined” (my article, p. 258). Neff applies the analysis 
of what I designated “an extreme example” directly to the real world, accepts 
my conclusion that “the only escape from this situation [the extreme example] 
is to permit inflation” (my article, p. 254), and proceeds to recommend that 


° See Milton Friedman, “Lerner on the Economics of Control,” Jour. Pol. Econ., Vol. 
LV, No. 5 (Oct., 1947), p. 414, especially footnote 12. 

The fundamental point is contained in the statistical theorem that the variance of a 
sum of two components is the sum of the variances plus twice the covariance. A nega- 
tive covariance is thus not enough to insure that the variance of the sum is less than 
the variance of one component; in addition, the covariance must exceed in absolute 
value one-half the variance of the other component. In connection with the present 
problem, one component may be taken to be the aggregate demand in the absence of 
the counter-cyclical action contemplated; the other component, the addition to or sub- 
traction from aggregate demand attributable to the counter-cyclical action. 
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inflation be permitted. Having gone so far, he should have gone farther and 
inquired whether even inflation would be a permanent “solution.” Would it 
not have to become cumulative to remain a solution? Would not the resultant 
inequities and disruptive economic effects lead the community to prefer con- 
siderable unemployment to continued inflation? 

Reality, of course, corresponds to neither extreme. At most, “many prices 
are moderately rigid, at least against declines” (my article, p. 253). Under 
such circumstances, the virtues of the proposal are not destroyed; the pro- 
posal will work better than under extreme rigidity, less well than under extreme 
flexibility. With a moderate degree of rigidity, “a reasonably stable or mod- 
erately rising level of money income” would be an eminently satisfactory 
outcome, 

In the present state of our knowledge—or igncrance—reasonable men can 
hold widely different judgments ahout the quantitative importance of price 
rigidity. My own judgment is that there is more danger of exaggerating than 
of understating its importance. Further reflection and observation of the course 
of events have led me to attach even less importance to rigidity than I did 
when I wrote the article. Given a substantial segment of reasonably flexible 
wages and commodity prices, the fact that other commodity prices and wages 
are rigid will increase the average level of “frictional” unemployment; but is 
unlikely to be a serious obstacle to the effective operation of the proposal. 
Casual observation is particularly treacherous on a point like this, One tends 
to neglect devices invented to circumvent apparent rigidities. Moreover, 
rigidity is far more newsworthy than flexihility; it leads to consequences that 
command attention. We hardly ever realize that the price system is operating 
except when its operations are interfered with. 


3. Analysis of the Implications of the Proposal 


The section of my article that Neff characterizes as containing “errors so 
important” as to destroy the virtue of the analysis does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive analysis of cyclical forces. It is explicitly restricted to describing 
the “stabilizing economic forces” on which the “ideal possibilities of the 
monetary and fiscal framework proposed . . . depend” (my article, p. 258). 
It thus neglects forces not ,directly connected with the monetary and fiscal 
framework (e.g., “changes in relative prices and interest rates,” my article 
p. 259), and only mentions by way of qualification such factors as “the num- 
ber and magnitude of the disturbances to which the economy is subject, the 
speed with which the equilibrating forces operate, and the importance of such 
disequilibrating forces as adverse price expectations” (my article, p. 261-62). 

The chief conclusion of this analysis is that there are four main automatic 
reactions that would come into play to counteract changes in aggregate de- 
mand: [1] “the adjustment of transfer payments and tax receipts to changes 
in employment. This eases the shock while the defense is taken over by 
changes in prices. [2] These raise or lower the real value of the community’s 
assets and thereby raise or lower the fraction of income consumed. [3] They 
also produce a government deficit or surplus in addition to the initial deficit 
or surplus resulting from the effect of changes in employment on transfer pay- 
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ments and tax receipts. The final line of defense is [4] the cumulative effect 
of the deficits or surpluses on the stock of money. These changes in the stock 
of money tend to restore prices to their initial level.” (My article p. 261, num- 
bers in brackets added.) I called (1) a “shock absorber” and (2), (3), and 
(4) the “more fundamental correctives” because (1) alone can at best offset 
only part of the decline in real aggregate demand and is in operation only 
so long as there is unemployment, whereas the remaining forces are not so 
limited. 

Neff’s criticism of this analysis is marred by a serious error of omission. 
He does not even mention (1), and he completely neglects (3). Thus he com- 
ments, “The process of recovery is based not upon direct increments to ag- 
gregate demand resulting from government investment; rather it is based upon 
the hope (probably vain) that the propensity to consume will increase.” But 
forces (1) and (3) are analytically equivalent to “direct increments to aggre- 
gate demand” and their operation is entirely independent of any effect of 
changes in the real value of assets on the propensity to consume. 

The omission of (1) is particularly regrettable. The federal fiscal system 

now has vastly greater “built-in flexibility” than before the war, largely as a 
result of the increased importance of the income tax and the changed tech- 
nique of tax collection. Indeed, I believe this is by far the most important 
change in recent years in the economic environment relevant to stabilization 
policy. Estimates by Musgrave and Miller, as well as other evidence, suggest 
that force (1) alone jis likely to offset something like a quarter or a third of 
any change in aggregate demand 3 
` As nearly as I can tell, the positive errors of which Neff accuses me are 
(a) that I suppose the average propensity to consume to be positively re- 
lated to the real value of the community’s assets—or perhaps that I suppose 
this relation to be quantitatively more important that it is; (b) that I neglect 
or understate the effects of adverse price.expectations; (c) that I take no 
account of indirect effects on investment, apparently themselves largely to be 
explained by adverse price expectations. 

a. It is not clear whether Neff denies that, other things the same, a rise 
in the real value of the community’s assets will raise the average propensity 
to consume. In any event, he argues that the “propensity to consume is not 
sufficiently sensitive to holdings of real assets.” I do not see how either the 
existence or direction of the effect can be denied. As indirect evidence of its 
importance, I would cite the relative secular stability of the propensity to 
consume, and the apparent absence of strikingly wide differences between 
rich and poor countries in the propensity to consume. The effect in question 
seems to me one of the major explanations of both phenomena. But this is 
evidence for a secular effect, not for a relation over short periods. Empirical 
evidence on the short-period relation is almost completely absent. Additional 
work on this problem is urgently needed. Suppose, however, that a reasonably 
accurate estimate of the magnitude of the effect were available. How large 

IR A. Musgrave and M. H. Miller, “Built-in Flexibility,” this Review, (Mar. 1948), 


pp. 122-28. As was pointed out in my article (footnote 20a, p. 261), force (1) is the 
only one taken into account by Musgrave and Miller. 
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an effect would make the propensity to consume “sufficiently sensitive”? On 
this point, I believe that Neff’s neglect of forces (1) and (3) leads him to 
overstate the “sensitivity” that in some sense is “sufficient.” 

b. When a decline in aggregate demand sets in, prices tend to decline. Neff 
argues that this decline in prices will lead to expectations of further price 
decline, and that these adverse price expectations will cause constimers to 
reduce their consumption, and business enterprises to reduce investment, 
thereby offsetting, or more than offsetting, any favorable effects of the price , 
decline on the propensity to consume via its effect on the real value of the 
community’s assets. 

This possibility cannot be denied and, as noted above, was explicitly recog- 
nized in my article. Here again the question is empirical. How likely are price 
expectations on balance to be favorable rather than adverse? If adverse, how 
large will their destabilizing effect be? My judgment on this point is very. dif- 
ferent from Neff’s. I should argue that price expectations may be expected 
to be largely stabilizing or neutral in the early stages of either a decline or rise 
in prices, and to become strongly adverse only at a considerably later stage 
when the decline or rise has degenerated into a drastic deflation or inflation. 
The behavior of the velocity of circulation in the earlier stages of all great 
inflations of history and our experience in two world wars seems to me to lend 
strong support to this view. But it may be argued that there is asymmetry 
between rises and declines in prices, that rises are generally expected to be 
reversed, but declines to continue. There is less evidence for declines than for 
rises, but I should argue that our experience in 1929-31 and, indeed, in most 
contractions, supports, or, at least, does not contradict, the view expressed. ` 

The prevalence of the view held by Neff is to be explained, I think, by 
concentration on dramatic cases such as 1931-33 and the later stages of great 
inflations and by the temptation to think in terms of drastic rather thin grad- 
ual price movements. I doubt that 1931-33 can be explained as a direct conse-* 
quence of adverse price expectations. It is better explained, in my view, by 
the inappropriate action of the Federal Reserve System in the fall of 1931, 
which in turn led to adverse price expectations and other cumulative forcesy 
that rendered the subsequent reversal of Reserve policy ineffective. “Natura.” 
non facit saltum” applies to changes in aggregate demand as well as to other 
economic changes. Surely, the typical case for which counter-cyclical policy - 
should be designed is a gradual decline or rise in aggregate demand, in which 
case discontinuous changes in expectations are hardly to be expected: t 

Finally, the existence of a stable monetary and fiscal framework will itself 
be a factor tending to stabilize expectations. In view-of the historic instability 
of monetary and fiscal forces, particularly monetary, the surprising thing is 
that expectations have not in the past been even more destabilizing. 

c. In so far as Neff’s dissatisfaction with my treatment of investment reflects 
more than a difference between us on ‘thé importance of adverse firice expecta- 
tions, I suspect that it arises out of my failure to specify the source of the 
initial decline in aggregate demand that I assume to get the analysis going and 
my failure subsequently to mention explicitly changes in consumption or in 
investment other than those arising directly from the operation of the stabiliz- 
ing forces. 


U 
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Ir clearly makes no difference whether the initial decline in aggregate 
demand arises from an autonomous decline.in consumption or in investment; 
in either case, the effect is identical. Subsequent induced changes involved 


"In" the ‘so-called “multiplier” effect are implicitly taken into account in my 


analysis (see the second paragraph of footnote 19 on page 260 of my article 
and fhe accompanying text). Further changes are irrelevant to the argument. 
They are in effect included in “the disturbances to which the economy is 
subject.” They affect the destabilizing forces which automatic reactions must 
counter, but not the operation of the automatic reactions themselves. 
ees ee i MILTON FRIEDMAN 
» University of Chicago 


AS 


Final Comment 


My difference with Professor Friedman is not based upon the belief that 
all fiscal and monetary policy should be discretionary, that “authority” is to 
be preferred over “rule” in every instance. Indeed it would be as impossible 
-to establish a monetary and fiscal system completely devoid of “rules” as to 


*provide ironclad guarantees against any future discretionary action. I feel 


rather that some discretionary action will be required, particularly in view of 
price ‘rigidities and volatile expectations. Friedman, in his rejoinder, considers 
the central feature of his proposal to be the fact that “it dispenses es much as 
possible with discretionary action and relies almost (my italics) solely on 
autoniatic reactions.” Thus both of us apparently believe that discretionary 
action? will have a significant rôle to play, in spite of the virtues of a logical 
fiscal and monetary system. 

The supplementary discretionary policies called for by the failure of the 
economy automatically to right itself are several. Friedman himself (pp. 
253-54) describes deflationary conditions which monetary inflation would 
correct, while the contribution which may be expected from a discretionary 


‘government investment program has been the subject of extensive literature 


over the last decade and a half. It is possible that Friedman and I would dis- 
agree on what particular action would be appropriate to given circumstances 
but his suggestion in the rejoinder, “that to be successful the authority must 


- take action largely counter to that being taken by the rest of the community,” 


leads me to believe that even on this we would not be far apart. 

- Friedman and I agree that price rigidities and lags complicate counter 
cycle policies, but disagree with respect to their significance. I hold that 
whenever price rigidities defeat automatic adjustments, whether these adjust- 
ments."be those resulting from Friedman’s proposal or those that are now 
inhe*znt'in the system, discretionary action can provide some contribution to 
fuller employment. That lags will reduce the efficiency of either automatic 


or discretionary action is quite clear, but Friedman’s belief that his proposal 


minimizes lags is not convincing. Surely the change in variables that brings his 
“correctives” into operation could be relied upon as a guide for policy. 

In my earlier reply to Friedman’s article I failed to comment on his cor- 
wectives (1) and (3) because they already operate in our system, and al- 
though’ I appraise their strength somewhat less than some economists, I wel- 
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come their existence, Though these correctives have not in the past been 
sufficient to head off every contraction, it would be nonsense to deny them 
some salutary effect. My argument represents an attempt to show (contrary 
to Friedman) that correctives (2) and (4) could not be relied upon to do the 
job alone, for the favorable effects, unfortunately, are accompanied by un- 
favorable ones. Obviously, the success of any program for built-in flexibility 
depends upon the job to be done. If correctives (1) and (3) are sufficient, 
then no sensitivity of the propensity to consume to real asset holdings is 
required. But if contraction continues, a high degree of sensitivity is essential 
if Friedman’s proposal is to operate successfully. Evidence concerning its 
sensitivity is fragmentary, but I believe that “the secular stability of the 
propensity to consume, and the apparent absence of strikingly wide differences 
between rich and poor countries in the propensity to consume” supports my 
position, not Friedman’s. Moreover, if a deflationary movement is sufficiently 
mild that price expecialiuns are favorable, then certainly the required sensi- 
tivity of the propensity to consume is less than in periods of contraction 
sufficiently sharp to create adverse price expectations. 
PHILIP NEFF 


Hungary’s Monetary Crisiss Comment 


In the September, 1948, issue of the American Economic Review, Pro- 
fessor Nogaro published a very interesting paper under the title ‘“Hungary’s 
Monetary Crisis and its Theoretical Meaning.” Unfortunately, some errors 
can be found both among his statements of fact and the conclusions he ar- 
rives at, which I should like to correct. 

First of all, what Professor Nogaro says about the motives that led to the 
introduction of the tax-pengd needs amplification. According to him “The 
tax-pengd’s creation was quite empirical; it did not follow from any pre- 
conceived ideas. Its purpose was to guarantee tax revenues” (p. 539), 

This is not the whole truth. The reason for introducing the tax-peng6 as 
money of account was to enable the National Bank through the valorization 
of credits to grant credits justified both on general grounds and in the par- 
ticular case and, at the same time, to prevent the firms from making profits out 
of the depreciation of the currency brought about by the inflation which at 
that stage was considered to be unavoidable. The war destroyed the real 
working capital of the firms while the inflation destroyed their monetary 
capital. Restarting production was impossible without providing credits, for 
wages had to be paid. The reparation deliveries require special consideration. 
A large part of the reparation goods consisted of machinery requiring long 
production periods. To finance their production, credits or advances were 
necessary. Accounts could be settled, of course, only after the delivery of 
the goods and it seemed just that the credits and advances granted should 
be valorized in one way or another lest the firms should make inordinate 
profits. Apart from that, many firms required credit to restore the produc- 
tive capacity of their war-damaged plant. The government thought that the 
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bank of issue should provide these credits without, however, letting the 
firms make inordinate profits. 

It was to be hoped that the valorization of the commercial credits by 
means of the tax-pengé would ensure the reflow of at least part of the great 
quantity of money issued in the course of the inflation. If on January 1, 
1946, the date of the introduction of the tax-pengdé, when 1 tax-pengé was 
equal to 1 paper-pengé, somebody contracted a short-term credit of 1 mil- 
lion pengdés on the condition that after three months he would have to pay 
back as many times more paper-pengés as it had been necessary to issue in 
consequence of the inflation, the repayment of the larger amount of paper- 
pengő would, it was thought, to some extent counterbalance the effects of the 
inflation. 

Another motive was, and Professor Nogaro is right in pointing this out, 
to valorize tax-receipts, not only the direct taxes but also the indirect taxes, 
amongst them the purchase taxes fixed in percentage of the prices of goods. 

It seems to me that the scheme broke down for four reasons: 

1. At the time of the introduction of the tax-pengő, the volume of credits 
was extremely small and did not by any means correspond to the real needs 
of economic life. For the reasons given above credits had to be granted in 
an increasing volume but when due were not repaid but prolonged. Thus 
the expected reflow of money never took place. 

2. The national economic budget lacked equilibrium. Professor Nogaro 
does not seem to be aware of the importance of the economic budget when 
in the section “A New Conception of Inflation” (p. 534) he is puzzled how 
the sum total of the money incomes could have surpassed the aggregate 
money value of the goods and services available. Although be does not say 
so, he must have been thinking in terms of the concepts of the market theory 
of Jean Baptiste Say, according to which the total value of output included 
the incomes of all those who had been instrumental in producing it. This 
conception is valid only if two conditions are fulfilled: (a) The sales price 
of every commodity is greater than its cost prite; (b) The people in receipt 
of salaries and wages want to buy the goods that have been produced. 

We may add as a third condition that the balance of the budget is 
achieved by ordinary means, ż.e., without recourse to an inflation. 

After the war none of these conditions was fulfilled in Hungary. The sales 
price of many a commodity was fixed below the cost price out of social 
considerations. This did not mean that the firms producing them were work- 
ing at a loss because to bridge the gap they contracted credits which melted 
away in the inflation. At the same time, as mentioned above, they profited 
in Carrying out an investment program with the help of inflated credits. 
Economic equilibrium suffered even more from the fact that the purchasing 
power distributed in the form of salaries and wages created a demand for 
goods which at that time were not available. The recipients of incomes 
wanted consumer’s goods, the quantity of which was not sufficient. A larger 
part of the social product was made up of producers’ goods than was war- 
ranted by the volume of savings, the more so because owing to the low in- 
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come level the propensity to save was practically nil and the volume of sav- 
ings hardly exceeded the enforced savings of the inflation. This period offered 
a striking illustration of the wage-fund theory: If the recipients of incomes 
refuse to save, their aggregate real income cannot exceed the available quan- 
tity of consumers goods. 

3. The investments of the inflation period were greater than what the 
equilibrium of the national economic budget allowed. The inflation was there- 
fore inevitable. However, the capital accumulation made possible by a rapid 
inflation led to the speedy reconstruction of plant. Had it not been for that, 
the subsequent rise of the national income would not have been as marked 
as it was. 

In 1945-46 the composition of the social product could not be changed 
because there was no possibility of increasing the quantity of consumers 
gonds. Refore gathering in the harvest of 1946 the stocks of food and raw 
materials could not be increased. Neither was it possible to replenish them 
through imports in exchange for capital goods because these were needed at 
home to make the future extension of the production of consumers goods 
possible and because nu consumers goods were available in other European 
countries. 

4, There were also technical mistakes which speeded up the process of de- 
preciation. For example, the fixing of the prices and wages in tax-pengd in- 
creased the volume of money that was necessary. The equilibrium of the 
national economic budget was not ensured in tax-pengé either. The sum 
total of the claims against the social product was, even if expressed in tax- 
pengés, greater than the total value of the consumers goods expressed in— 
by definition stable—tax-pengd. For the reasons given above this must 
have led of necessity to an inflation of the tax-pengd which, in its turn, 
speeded up the inflation of the paper-pengo. Later, the inflationary process 
was speeded up because the value of the tax-pengd expressed in paper-pengdés 
did not measure exactly the actual depreciation of the paper-peng6, owing 
to the inevitable time lag. The prices which served as the basis of the com- 
putation were always the prices of the previous day and that led to a great 
difference between the legal and the real value of the tax-pengd. This fact 
was duly discounted by the market and led to speculative price increases. 
There was also an inevitable time lag between the inflow and outflow of 
money in the Treasury and thus, in spite of the valorization of the tax- 
pengő, the revenue collected in paper-pengds was much below what was 
needed. Finally, there was also the technical flaw referred to by Professor 
Nogaro, Ze, that private individuals were able to defend themselves against 
the depreciation of the paper-pengd by putting their paper-pengés into the 
bank in the evening on the basis of the lower quotation of the tax-pengd 
of that day and drawing on their account a larger sum on the basis of the 
higher quotation next day. 

In consequence, the valorization of the credits and the tax receipts proved 
to be a failure. But even if the experiment of the tax-pengd was unsuccessful, 
it cannot be denied that in other spheres Hungarian economic policy fol- 
lowed a clear and consequential line and that its consequentiality bore fruit. 
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Several phases can be distinguished in the economic policy of the postwar 
period. 

1. In 1945-46, at the time of the inflation, the aim was the speedy recon- 
struction of plant. Even the land reform carried out in the Spring of 1945 
had that aim. Appeal had to be made to the enthusiasm of the new owners 
to till the land that had become their own, even without the necessary num- 
ber of farm animals and other equipment, and prepare the way to a bigger 
crop in 1946. With the large estates intact this would hardly have been 
possible because the landlords lost the necessary authority for the running 
of large farms and, in any case, would not have been able to pay their 
labourers and provide them with food. Although the formula used was dif- 
ferent, the principle applied was essentially the same in manufacturing in- 
dustry. The aim was the speedy restoration of the productive capacity of 
plant even if that required the pressing down of real earnings to a very 
low level. 

2. On August 1, 1946, a new currency was introduced and a new pattern 
of income distribution was set up by decree. Salaries and wages were fixed 
not in proportion to the levels that prevailed at the end of the inflation 
period but on the basis of purely theoretical considerations. The same ap- 
plied to the fixing of taxes and to the drawing up of the investment program 
of the State. The basis of the plan was a national economic budget which 
showed an equilibrium not only in its grand totals but also in details, in 
production and demand in individual sectors. The level of wages was raised 
considerably corresponding to the increase in the volume of consumers goods. 
The prices of manufactured goods were fixed below costs, the assumption 
being that the increase of the level of real earnings would bring the produc- 
tivity of the workers to a level where the losses of the industry would be 
eliminated. The gamble was bold but was successful. While 1945-46, the 
first year following the war, served the reconstruction of plant, 1946-47, the 
first year of the currency reform, served the increase of real income. 

3. In the Three-Year Plan launched on August 1, 1947, the two aims ap- 
pear in combination. It is intended to increase the capacity of plant and the 
standard of living simultaneously. 

In addition to these comments I should like to rectify some errors which 
crept into statements of fact. 

The depreciated pengő of 1938 was made equal to 2.29 forints and not to 
2.07 forints. But as the gold value of the 1938 pengő was fixed in fact but 
not in law, it must be mentioned that the gold value of the pengő introduced 
on January 1, 1927 was 3.5 times greater than that of the forint. 

According to a statement on page 526, 828 octillion (1 octillion = 1077) 
depreciated pengés were equal to 1 prewar pengő. The statement is erroneous 
partly because the parity was fixed in a way different from what Professor 
HWuguiy wwounsed and partly honno the changa-aver fram the denreciated 
pengő to the forint was an arbitrary action. It is wrong to try to establish 
the rate of the depreciation of the pengő at the end of the inflation back- 
wards from the value of the forint. The only true measure is the purchasing 
power. Applying that, we find that the commodity value of 1 pengő in 1938 
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was about equal to that of 1.4 nonillion (10°°) depreciated pengés in July, 1946. 
On page 532 Professor Nogaro says that rents were fixed at 60 and 40 
per cent, respectively, depending on the highness of the rent. In fact, the 40 
per cent level was the one adopted and that had to be multiplied by 3 to ar- 
rive at the forint rent whereas the multiplier used in the case of prices was in 
general over 4. Thus the level of rents is below 30 per cent. Exceptionally 
higher rents are being paid for large flats but the greatest part of the dif- 
- ference is collected by the Treasury in the form of a tax. 
STEPHEN VARGA* 


* The author is professor of economics and statistics at the University of Budapest, 
Hungary, and president of the Hungarian Institute for Economic Research. 


Hungary’s Monetary Crisis: Rejoinder 


I have read with much interest Professor Varga’s comment. It is a useful 
addition to the data which I have been able to gather from the documents 
available to me and especially from his own article in the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, 

I note with satisfaction that the “errors of fact and of interpretation” 
which he mentions are quite few, that they refer to relatively unimportant 
details and that they do not change my conclusions. 

Professor Varga questions whether the creation of the tax-pengd was en- 
tirely empirical. He points out that its creation also answered the need for 
Opening credit accounts to businessmen without permitting them to repay 
these advances by a currency which had lost a great deal of its purchasing 
power between the time of the loan and the time of repayment. 

I was quite aware of this use of the tax-pengd, but some of my sources 
indicated that its creation was entirely empirical and had not originally had 
this purpose. I therefore acknowledge Professor Varga’s interpretation. 

As to the figures which I mentioned in connection with the depreciation 
of the pengő, I calculated them exactly on the basis of the data which were 
available to me, Professor Varga explains that the depreciated pengő of 1938 
was equal lu 2.29 forint and not to 2.07 forint, the figure which I used. 
Again, I defer to his views. Furthermore, I know as well as he that the only 
standard which can be employed in comparing effectively the value of the 
two monies, is their purchasing power. 

BERTRAND NOGARO 


Inflation and Equality: Comment 


In the December, 1948 issue of this Review, Professor David McCord 
Wright concludes (although in the form of a question) that, in order to 
meet the threat of secular inflation, we need “(1) less taxation of profits, 
(2) less progressive taxation, (3) higher interest rates.”? Both (1) and (2) 
mean a redistribution of the tax burden in favor of the rich and against 


1D. M. Wright, “Inflation and Equality,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVII, No. 5 (Dec., 
1948), p. 896, 
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the middle- and lower-income groups. The argument of this comment is, 
first, that it is misleading to argue that tax reductions on high incomes are 
necessary “in order to increase saving”; second, that if the objective is to 
increase investment, there may be other ways to do it, more acceptable to 
the egalitarian ideas that some of us possess; third, that there exists no 
obvious case on welfare grounds why inflation should be curbed primarily 
by reducing consumption rather than investment. 

Professor Wright holds, first, that inflation rather than unemployment 
seems to be our secular outlook for “about 25 years.” For the sake of argu- 
ment let us accept this. Now inflation means that the real spending desires 
of consumers, investors, and government exceed the real capacity of the 
economy to produce. Hence, if inflation is to be avoided, the sum of such 
expenditure desires must be reduced. As between reducing consumption and 
reducing investment, Wright chooses consumption. To say that consumption 
plus investment expenditures tend to outrun capacity production is equivalent 
to saying that investment tends to outrun saving. This way of putting it, 
however, is not well adapted to sound analysis of some aspects of the problem, 
since it tempts us toward fallacious reasoning of the sort that follows. If we 
don’t want to reduce investment, then we must increase saving. What 
groups do most of the saving? The high income groups. How do we get them 
to increase their saving? Let them retain more income, by reducing their 
taxes. Despite the poor family mentioned in Fortune who were barely “getting 
along” on $25,000, both Wright and I believe that the rich have a marginal 
propensity to save greater than zero—appreciably greater, I’d say. Hence, 
more disposable income, more saving. The way to solve our problem is to 
increase the disposable income of the rich. 

Now I am sure that Wright realizes the fallacy in the argument as I have 
stated it, but some others who talk this way don’t, and Wright’s argument 
is not well calculated to disillusion them. Reductio ad absurdum: even the 
poor have a marginal propensity to save at least slightly greater than zero. 
Hence we could get still more saving by reducing their taxes, too. The trouble 
is, of course, that if you increase disposable income by tax reduction you 
do increase saving, but you also increase consumption, and add to rather 
than subtract from the inflationary pressures. The problem of inflation control 
is not to increase saving, but to reduce consumption. It is misleading to 
argue that we need to reduce taxes on the rich “in order to increase saving” 
and thus control inflation.? 

It is obvious, of course, that if a given total amount of taxes is to be 
collected, taxing the poor reduces consumption somewhat more than taxing 
the rich.* I see little reason, however, why we need to think in terms of a 


"The same fallacy is involved in the depression argument that we should “soak the 
rich” because they save too much. Although Wright repeats this prescription, it too is 
wrong. “Soaking the rich” reduces their consumption (as well as their saving) and is, 
by itself, deflationary. 

‘Although the conclusion of Musgrave and Painter (“The Impact of Alternative Tax 
Structures on Personal Consumption and Saving,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, August, 
1948) is that redistribution of the tax burden cannot have important effects either way. 
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given total amount of tax collection. It is likewise clear that taxation heavy 
enough to exert control over recent inflationary pressures cannot be confined 
to the rich—there are simply not enough of them, and their total consump- 
tion is too small. I take these facts for granted, and assert that they are 
not particularly relevant to Wright’s argument. If the problem is to avoid 
inflation, without reducing investment, then we must reduce consumption, 
and it doesn’t much matter whose. If there is fear that additional taxation 
of high incomes might reduce attempted investment, why is Wright not 
content merely with additional taxes ‘‘on the ordinary citizen”? Why must 
we reduce taxes on the high incomes, as is clearly suggested at several 
points? 

Is this merely because inequality is desired on other grounds? Professor 
Wright has argued elsewhere, and very ably, the case for inequality.* Al- 
though I cannot fully accept his conclusions, I recngnize the difference as 
largely one over values. My objection here is only to the necessary association 
of the question of equality with that of inflation control. Avoiding inflation 
without reducing investment does not call for reducing taxes on the rich.” 

It is essential to recognize that Wright does not. hold that there is any prob- 
lem of inadequate incentives to provide the amount of investment now taking 
place (or now attempted). Indeed, if there were, inflation would not be our 
secular outlook. “Only if we deliberately attempt to discourage investment 
incentives would the case be different. Up to now our discouragement of new 
investment has not affected the rate of planned investment quite that much" 
Wright’s argument for tax reduction on high incomes may therefore rather 
be of a different character, a character which is there largely by implication, 
not through clear statement. Perhaps it can be stated as follows. Today we 
have a sum of attempted investment plus attempted consumption that is 
too great. It is not enough merely to reduce consumption to the extent 
necessary to avoid inflation. We must rather reduce consumption still more 
than this, and provide for a still higher rate of investment than now at- 
tempted. To do this we must not only increase the tax burden, which will 
reduce consumption, but we must redisiribute it in favor of the rich, which 
will increase investment. An actual reduction of taxes on the rich is indeed 
necessary to i/is argument. 


*“Income Redistribution Reconsidered,” in Income, Employment and Public Policy, 
Essays in Honor of Alvin H. Hansen (Norton, 1948), pp. 159-76. 


"Do be sure, Wright’s suggestion that the tax reduction take the form of an exemption 
on saved income would tend to reduce the consumption of the rich, but only if the rate 
on income not saved were raised sufficiently high. If the rate were not sufficiently increased 
on income not saved, the rich might end up merely with lower taxes, higher saving, and 
higher consumption, and the inflationary pressures be increased. The suggestion is worthy 
of study, but, it seems to me, only if we are willing to concede in advance that it may 
be worthwhile to bribe the rich to decrease consumption by allowing them to pile up, 
more rapidly, claims to future income. This, again, is a question of values. Reducing 
consumption by higher taxes does not have this by-product. 

«Inflation and Inequality,’ p. 895. The sentences quoted follow this curious one: 
“Supposing that we do all we can to discourage consumption, the probabilities are that the 
secular need for current new investment would still be greater than the saving flow.” 
If doing “all we can” includes added taxation, what does this mean? 
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I may be mistaken, of course, that this is what Wright has in mind. At 
one point he speaks of lowering taxes on the upper incomes “in order to 
get more saving and more investment” (italics mine). At other points he 
might be understood to be arguing merely that we need to avoid inflation 
without reducing investment from its present attempted rate. But in view 
of his previously quoted position regarding the strength of present invest- 
ment incentives, it would not seem that reduced taxes on profits and on 
the rich would be necessary if the objective were merely to avoid reducing 
investment from its present attempted rate. It is this which leads me to the 
interpretation I have suggested above: tax redistribution is advocated as 
a means of securing increased investment. If investment incentives are now 
strong enough that we are threatened with secular inflation, why otherwise 
would we need to increase them? 

Now this case for a combination of both higher and less progressive taxes 
must rest on two propositions, neither of which Wright assays systematically, 
if at all: (1) There is a “welfare” case for a greater rate of investment 
than now attempted; and (2) Tax reductions on profits and on high in- 
comes will induce a rate of investment greater than that now attempted, and 
this is the only or the best method of securing added investment. 

Take the second proposition first. Accept for argument’s sake Wright’s 
view that we want private rather than public investment. Is it clear that 
greater bait for potential investors is the only or the best method to get 
added investment? One whose value judgments as to the desirability of 
inequality on ethical and political grounds differ from Wright’s might insist 
that we first try tax reforms of other sorts, monopoly busting, patent re- 
forms, subsidization of technical research, elimination of uncertainties re- 
garding future government actions, and similar measures. In any case, 
he would put the emphasis on profits taxation rather than income taxation. 

But whether Professor Wright is arguing for a rate of investment gréater 
than that now attempted, or merely maintenance of the present rate; whether 
or not he convinces us that reduced taxation of profits and high incomes is 
the only or the best way to stimulate investment; he fails, it seems to me; 
to face up to the vital question of how to justify this high rate of investment. 
He assumes, that is, that there is an obvious welfare case for a high rate 
of investment. Why is this obvious? 

Grant it to be true that “all over the world today, and even in our own 
country, the masses of mankind are striving for and demanding a standard 
of living which our present equipment is inadequate to furnish,” Professor 
Wright is aware, I am sure, that we are here back on classical battlegrounds. 
What is the optimum rate of capital accumulation if it is not necessarily 
merely the rate required to provide full employment without inflation? Was 
not the classical answer (assuming full employment) that it was the rate 
at which marginal time preference equals marginal product of additional 
roundaboutness? Would not the Classical answer to the present situation 
be that the rate of interest should rise, increasing saving and curbing in- 
vestment? This seems to be part of Professor Wright’s answer too. But to 
the extent that equilibrium is restored in this way it involves a reduction 
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of investment as well as a possible (probably slight) decrease in consumption 
(increase in saving). Nowadays we attach little enough importance to the 
effect of the interest rate on investment, but we all assume (I believe), that 
its effect on saving is even less. Hence, rising interest rates would eliminate 
inflation primarily by curbing investment, exactly the opposite effect from 
that which Wright seeks, Certainly, ¿f we desire not to reduce investment, 
it would be better to eliminate inflation by curbing consumption through 
added taxes. This points up, of course, the deficiency of the “natural rate” 
criterion for capital accumulation: what is the natural rate depends on the 
income distribution and tax structure. 

Or does Wright have some other welfare criterion for determining the 
appropriate rate of capital accumulation? Do the masses acting through 
government know better than the masses acting as spenders of their own 
incomes what rate of capital accumulation they prefer? Or dues a wise 
governmental elite know better than the masses acting either way what we 
and our unborn children want and deserve? 

Perhaps welfare would be increased if we saved-invested more, but neither 
the welfare economists (Lerner in Economics of Control argues that this 
must be a “political” decision) nor Mr. Wright have told us on what grounds 
we should make this decision. We are all in favor of higher standards of 
living. But it is not that simple. The question is how far shall we reduce the 
standard of living in order to increase it. This is a profound and vital ques- 
tion, worthy of careful analysis. If our secular outlook were stagnation, per- 
haps there is no question: except for times like these, when investment should 
be discouraged, it is in the social interest to increase investment incentives 
to the maximum extent possible, and consistent with our distributive ideals 
(although this may merely intensify the problem subsequently). But if 
our secular outlook is inflation, we can not ignore the choice that confronts 
us, and economists need do more than to recognize that it is a choice. For 
those who believe secular inflation to be our outlook, here is a challenge 
for careful, original analysis. 

Finally, as to whether or not secular inflation is our prospect, I feel in- 
competent to judge. I only quote a warning from Professor Wright: “When- 
ever prosperity appears, even momentarily, there are always people to ex- 
claim that ‘happy days are here again.’ We are in a ‘new era.’ There will be 
no more depressions. .. . 

“Shall we be like army officers always preparing to win the last war? 
During a boom, will our graduate students be trained primarily to prevent 
inflation—and hence be unprepared in slump? Will they in slump be trained 
primarily to prevent slumps and so let the next boom become an inflation?” 
Unlike the businessman, whose estimate of the future is, we say, excessively 
colored by today’s events, must not the economist always be sure to wear 


lenses corrected for myopia? 
GARDNER ACKLEY* 


"D. M. Wright, “The Future of Keynesian Economics,” Am. Econ. Rev, Vol. XXXV, 


No. 3 (June, 1945), pp. 306, 307. 
* The author is associate professor of economics at the University of Michigan. 
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Inflation and Equality: Rejoinder 


Professor Ackley impliedly concedes the basic factual assumption of my 
paper: the marginal propensity to save of the well-to-do is greater than that 
of the lower-income groups. He also (end of his sixth paragraph) spells out 
correctly my fundamental contention and concedes its logical validity. I did 
mean that the flow of net private investment ought to be (secularly) higher, 
and I do feel that the present aggregate net private (secular) inducement 
to invest, still more particularly that for risk-taking new ventures, under our 
present tax-wage-price control outlook, is only adequate where the (propor- 
tional) secular level of consumption is very high—too high. 

Blaming the inflation on “excessive investment” alone seems to me true, 
even formally, only as tautology. The real stimulus can come from the 
consumption side. We might put the matter as follows: the people have 
become accustomed to demanding a certain rate of increase of real income. 
Price control and restriction of investment might, for a time, halt inflationary 
price rise. But real income might not be rising sufficiently. Therefore, there 
might be demands for “fourth-round” money wages increases, etc., which 
could start the inflation going again. Sometimes eliminating all saving-invest- 
ment might not suffice to meet the demand for present consumption. 

Since Dr. Ackley concedes my basic point, the real question becomes, as 
he says, one of values.* For brevity’s sake I must discuss his main point only. 
Do not Dr. Ackley’s doubts as to whether there is a “welfare case” for a 
higher rate of investment imply a sort of “iron law of consumer satisfaction’’? 
Of course he does not commit himself to such a position, but would not the 
logic lead to some such statement as “all income levels are about equally 
satisfying (or unsatisfying). Progress is a delusion.” 

Now, if the public agreed, there would be no more to be said. But I believe 
in (1) democracy and (2) our duty as economists to help the people toward 
an informed choice. I say to the lower-income groups, “You want a rapidly 
rising standard of living. To get it more capital is needed, to get more 
capital we need more investment. Some moderation in your demands for 
equality today will give you more goods tomorrow—-without inflation.’ 

It is important to realize that Dr. Ackley does not dispute the correctness 
of this argument under the circumstances assumed. What seems tentatively 
suggested is some such reply as this: “No, no, people of America, you will 
be just as unhappy no matter what your national income is. Equal distribu- 
tion will give us ‘enough’ goods. Forget about growth.” 

I see nothing mysterious about the way to settle this argument—demo- 
cratically, Leave it to the people through their representatives to make the 


*For detailed statement of my values see Democracy and Progress (New York, 1948), 
especially the chapter on redistribution. Dr. Ackley is not correct in saying I argue for 
“inequality.” I argue for as much equality of opportunity as we can get. Perhaps it 
might be best to say I argue for a balance of equalities, none of which can be wholly 
realized. 

* Regarding the cycle, I have also shown, in Economics of Disturbance (New York, 
1947), that there is a more or less insoluble conflict between demands for prompt satisfac- 
tion and demands for perfect stability. 
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choice: More equality today versus more butter tomorrow. Bué it should 
be an informed choice, a choice by an electorate that understands the alterna- 
tives, and is not misled by rosy delusions that we can get “plenty,” now, 
merely by redistribution. 

Only one technical point needs mentioning. Dr. Ackley seems to feel that 
under any circumstances raising the market rate of interest will “reduce 
investment.” This is a widespread misconception of Keynesian theory. In- 
flationary “forced saving” is, of course, one way—possibly the characteristi- 
cally socialist way (vide Russia)—of getting capital formation. But I assume 
we are agreed that this method is bad. Accordingly, we desire only invest- 
ment without inflation. Now ex ante investment in excess of ex ante saving 
will tend to produce inflation. Raising the rate to an equilibrium figure, 
under such circumstances, will not reduce the amount of realized noninfla- 
tionary investment. It will only cut off the margin of allempled investment 
“causing” the inflation! If we want more investment, without more inflation, 
then we want to increase the rate of ex ante saving—which is the point I 
started off with. The appropriate interest rate then would be the one rationing 
the increased flow without inflation. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind my readers that my communica- 
tion referred to the secular problem. Dr. Ackley quotes my “Future of 
Keynesian Economics.’ I stand by that article in full. If serious depression 
begins, deficit finance and public works should, in my opinion, be integral 
paris of an effective program. This, however, does not affect secular policy. 
If private saving-investment would be needed again soon (and they will 
be if we adopt intelligent policy), we would be very foolish to liquidate the 
inducement to save for the sake of a short-run crisis. 

Davin McCorp WRIGHT 

University of Virginia 


3D. McC. Wright, “The Future of Keynesian Economics,” American Economic Review, 
June 1945, p. 284. This article, it is worth mentioning, was given a written general ap- 
proval by Keynes himself. See also my essay on “The Prospects for Capitalism,” A Survey 
af Contemporary Econontics, H. S. Ellis, editu: (Philadelphia, 1948). 


Income Elasticity of Demand for Imports and Terms of Trade 


The results which Pigou arrived at in solving the problem of transfer in 
terms of marginal utility functions’ were elaborated and implemented in the 
form of diagrammatic analysis by Professors G. A. Elliott and J. Viner.? Viner 
further improved Pigou’s methods by another procedure which does not 
resort to utility analysis but is still based upon the assumption that the 
proportion in which the expenditures are distributed between native and 
imported commodities remains unaltered in the two countries in the absence 
of relative price changes, as the amount available for expenditures varies. 


1A. C. Pigou, “The Effect of Reparations on the Ratio of International Interchange,” 
Economic Journal, Vol. XLII (1932), pp. 532-43. 

7G. A. Elliott, “Transfer of Means-of-Payment and the Terms of International Trade,” 
Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Science, Vol. II (Nov., 1936), pp. 481-92, J. Viner, Studies 
in the Theory of International Trade (New York, 1937), pp. 336-60. 
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Professor Viner’s conclusion is limited to a special case and can be shown 
by means of indifference curves® in the analysis of transfer problem. 

In order to make our analysis throughout this discussion manageable, it 
is demonstrated in terms of a two-country-two-commodity case. In Figure 1, 
each country has a family of homogeneous indifference curves.* The ordinates 
and abscissas of both countries A and B are expressed in physical units 
which are so chosen that A’s and B’s commodities are equal in price, with 
ordinates representing imports and abscissas, domestic goods.® The line ab 


Country A Debtor 


Country 8 Creditor 





FICURE 1 


denotes all possible combinations of domestic and imported goods which 
country B can purchase with a given national income at the prevailing price 
before capital export. Country B will seek the preferable combination, Ze. 
the combination on the highest possible indifference curve, which is L and 
will buy od of domestic goods and ok of imports. 

The a’b’ in Country A, which is analogous to ab in B before capital move- 
ment takes place, touches the highest indifference curve I’; at c’. As a result, 
od’ domestic goods and ok imports will be purchased by A. Draw such a 


T. Scitovszky, “A Reconsideration of the Theory of Tariffs,’ Rev. Econ. Studies (Sum- 
mer, 1942) pp. 93-95, for community indifference curve. 

*The assumption of a family of homogeneous indifference curves is another way of 
expressing the linearity and similarity of the utility function within each country, or 
Viner’s assumption that “in the absence of relative price changes, changes in the amounts 
available for expenditure on the respective countries resulting from reparations payments 
will not affect in either country the proportions in which these expenditures are appor- 
tioned between native and foreign commodities.” l 

® With the assumption that the physical units are so chosen that Ais and B's commodities 
are equal in price, all the price lines must be 45° (Fig. 1). For instance, oa’ must be equal 
to ob.’ 
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line g’h’ parallel to, but to the left of, a’b’ so as the difference between oh’ 
and ob’ (h’b’); og’ and oa’ (g’a’) would represent the amount of capital 
received by A; and of’ and om represent the amount of A and B commodities 
respectively which A would consume after receiving capital, since e is the 
point on the highest indifference curve which g’h’ can meet. 

In country B, draw a line parallel to, but to the left of the line, ab, with 
the difference between ob and oh (bh); oa and og (ag), representing the 
amount of capital export, and of and on, representing the amount of B and 
of A commodities respectively which B would buy after capital export. 

Now we are in a position to reproduce Viner’s argument by means of 
our apparatus. He assumed that before capital movement each country 
spends more money on her own than on the other country’s commodities, 
and, in the absence of relative price changes, the terms of trade will turn 
against the exporter of capital. 

By assumption, f'o : om = d’o: ok because I’. and I’, belong to a family 
of homogeneous indifference curves, and g'h’ is parallel to a’b’. 


i'd’: km = do: ok 
By assumption, od’ > ok 
HO > km, and similarly, fd > kn 


Since capital movement results in an increase in A’s spendable funds equalling 
the decrease in B’s spendable funds, 


DO + km = fd + kn 
.. fd’ > kn and fd > km 


It is evident that Viner’s result is obtained through assumption, among 
other things, of a fixed ratio in which countries A and B would divide 
their respective expenditures between Ais and Bis commodities, że., 
od’ : ok = of’: om; od: ok =of:on, or, in other words, that oc’e’ and 
oec should be straight lines. But the proportion of expenditure between native 
and imported gonds, in the absence of price changes, remains unchanged 
by variations in the aggregate amount of spendable funds only when income 
elasticity of demand for imports is equal to unity.® It is, therefore, a special 


*The demand for imports can be represented algebraically by a functional relationship 
between the national income (Y) and the amount of expenditure on imports, M. Thus: 
MSS e ) EEN (1) 


m 
The elasticity of demand is given by the formula E = SE ee (2) 
Sr y 


dm : 7 a% i SE 
As the derivative ES is almost invariably positive (since a rise in national income always 
y 


brings about an increase in the expenditure on imports), E, therefore, is also positive. 

Solving the differential equation (2) 

MSRK EE (3) 

This is the equation of a demand for imports of constant elasticity E, If the demand. curve 
has unit elasticity, this equation becomes 

MEE entres ioe STan (4) 


The curve then heenmes a strairht line nassine broch the origin. 
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case, because there are other cases in which an elasticity could be greater or 
smaller than unity.’ 

There are three probable cases of elasticity of demand between the two 
extreme cases of a perfectly elastic demand and a perfectly inelastic demand, 
namely, (1) A relatively elastic demand (Ms), (algebraically, between + 1 
and + a); (2) Unit elasticity of demand (M,), (the algebraic value is 
+ 1); and (3) A relatively inelastic demand (Mə), (the algebraic value is 
between O and — 1). Similarly, there can be five types of income elasticity 
of demand for imports in the other country. The terms of trade, after the 
capital movements have taken place, will also, inter alia, be conditioned 
by the possible combinations of income elasticities of demand for imports 
of the two countries. 

We shall concentrate our attention on the three more probable cases of 
income elasticity and analyze their effects on the terms of trade. Let M, 
and M,’ be the curves of type (2) in countries B and A respectively, M2 
and M,’ for (3) and M; and M,’ for (1). 

The combinations of the types of income elasticities in countries A and B 
are tabulated as follows: 


Terms of Trade for Country B—Exporter of Capital 
MI MI’ M2 M1’ — M3 MY ? 
M1 M2’ — M2 M2’ — M3 M2’ ? 
MI M3’ ? M2 M3’ ? M3 M3’ ? 


Therefore, even when the situation was considered before price changes 
had occurred, cases could be developed in which adjustment to the transfer 
might involve changes in the terms of trade in favor of the paying country, 
against the paying country, or no change at all 

Our scheme can also show diagrammatically how parallel monetary expan- 
sions could take place with the balance of payments being undisturbed. Let us 
put the question in this way. If there is an expansion of income from gh 
to ab in Figure 2, with an increase of mn imports to country B, how much 
income expansion should occur in A so that there is an equivalent amount 
of imports from B? The process of geometric construction will be as follows: 

Let us suppose that the distribution of expenditure between domestic 
and imported goods of countries B and A at all levels of income is represented 
by P and P, respectively. (1) Draw a horizontal line parallel to X-axis 


"Mr M. Bronfenbrenner, in an elaboration of Pigou’s analysis, has shown that the 
terms of trade of the capital export country depend, besides price elasticities, upon income 
elasticities and upon what he called intercommodity elasticities, and has given a general 
mathematical solution to the problem. The indifference diagram which measures two com- 
modities along its two axes is useful and instructive in showing that Viner’s diagrammatic 
scheme based on Pigou’s mathematical condition is under the assumption of, among others, 
unitary income elasticities of imports. It may be observed that in any scheme of analysis 
in which the consumers can only divide their incomes between purchases of two goods 
and cannot possibly buy other goods than these two, there cannot be anything but a 
substitution relation between the two goods. The problem of analyzing the effects of 
international transfer would be more complicated if there are more than two goods on 
which consumers can spend their incomes, because in that case both complementary and 
substitution relationships would be possible. See M. Bronfenbrenner, “International Transfer 
and the Terms of Trade,” Studies in Mathematical Economics and Econometrics, edited 
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from n cutting OP; at r. (2) Through r, draw a line a’b’ parallel to g'h’. 
Then we know that if country A wants to keep in step with the expansion 
of B in order to maintain an even balance of her international account, she 
should expand her income from g’h’ to a'b’. 


Countr y A Country 8 





FIGURE 2 


If the income elasticity of demand for imports takes the form of P’;, a 
larger expansion to c’d’ is necessary. The diagram shows clearly that both 
the average propensity for imports and the income elasticity of demand for 
imports of each country will determine the degree of expansion necessary. 

ANTHONY Y. C. Koo* 


* The author is a member of the Chinese Delegation to the Far Eastern Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


Induced Investment, Overcomplete International Adjustment, 
‘and Chronic Dollar Shortage 


In his communication in the March issue of this Review,} Professor C. P. 
Kindleberger defends against his critics, including myself, an argument he had 
advanced several years ago? to the effect that the dollar tends to be chroni- 
cally scarce because “Increased [American] imports will raise money incomes 
abroad and will produce increased demands for American products in excess 
of the original increases in American imports.” Kindleberger’s conclusion 
that there is a tendency toward an overcomplete international adjustment 
with respect to increases in American imports was deduced from his assump- 
tions that “the United States has a comparatively low propensity to import 
and a low ratio of exports to national income, whereas the rest of the world 
has a relatively high elasticity of demand for United States exports of 
manufactured goods and a relatively high ratio of exports to income.’ On 


*“The Foreign-Trade Multiplier, The Propensity to Import and Balance-of-Payments 
Equilibrium,” Am, Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXIX, No. 2 (Mar., 1949), pp. 491-94, 

* “International Monetary Stabilization,” Postwar Economic Problems, ed. by S. E. Har- 
ris (New York, 1943), pp. 379 ff. The identical argument has recently been advanced 
by K. K. Kurihara, “Toward a New Theory of Monetary Sovereignty,” Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Vol. LVI, No. 2 (Apr., 1949), p. 166. 


° Throughout his discussion Kindleberger used the terms “marginal propensity to import” 
and “income-elasticity of demand for imports” interchangeably. But these two concepts 
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the basis of those assumptions alone, however, Kindleberger’s conclusion was 
clearly a non sequitur, Additional assumptions were necessary to ensure its 
formal validity. 

In his communication Kindleberger now comes forth with two such assump- 
tions, namely, the existence in foreign countries of (a) a high rate of induced 
investment (presumably on a scale more than offsetting the increase in 
saving associated with the rise in foreign incomes), or (b) a negative mar- 
ginal propensity to save. I venture to suggest that had he explicitly intro- 
duced either of those assumptions in his original article he would have been 
spared most of the gibes from his Washington friends to which he refers, , 
although I rather suspect that he might still have received a residual ol 
gibes for having attempted to construct a general theory of chronic dollar 
shortage on such a basis. Unless some such additional assumptions are 
postulated, the theoretical presumption must be that an increase in a country’s 
exports, far from leading to a greater increase in its imports, will typically 
result in only a smaller, or at best an equal, increase. By now admitting the 
need for specifying further conditions, Kindleberger is in effect conceding at 
least one of the points that his critics had in mind. I had raised that point 
myself in an unpublished memorandum in 1944 which had been used by 
Professors Enke and Salera as the basis for the discussion of dollar shortage 
in their International Economics. But Enke and Salera did not point out, as 
I had explicitly done in my memorandum, that Kindleberger’s contention 
regarding overcomplete adjustment to increases in American imports could 
indeed be theoretically valid if additional (but what I regarded as special) 
assumptions regarding induced investment (and other factors) were postu- 
lated; and they implied, obviously incorrectly, that an overcomplete adjust- 
ment was inconceivable. I had not, it is true, explicitly referred to a negative 
marginal propensity to save as another condition that would make Kindle- 
berger’s argument formally correct, but I did not, and most certainly do 
not, as he suggests, deny the possibility of such. 

The real issue involved is not whether Kindleberger’s particular point is 
theoretically valid, for if fortified by the appropriate assumptions it would be, 
but whether or not those assumptions are the most realistic ones to make. 
Apparently Kindleberger believes that they are, and he argues that in his 
original article he was interested, not in “economic models,” but in “the 
behavior of real economies” (op. cit., p. 492). It is my opinion, however, that 
he is dealing with special cases, not with the general one, and that conse- 
quently he is greatly exaggerating the importance in the real world of the 
sequence he outlines. 

To express the issue in simple yet formal terms: is the marginal propensity 
to invest in foreign countries as a whole characteristically greater (in alge- 





are, of course, quite distinct, as I noted in an article in the Canadian Jour. Econ. and 
Pol. Sct., Vol. VI (1940), pp. 519-20 n. A continued loose usage of concepts is evident in 
Kindleberger’s note when he speaks of a country with “a high foreign-trade multiplier 
and a high propensity to import” and of a country with “a low foreign-trade multiplier 
and a low propensity to import” (italics mine), op. cit., p. 492. For surely a high foreign- 
trade multiplier is associated with a low marginal propensity to import, and conversely. 
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braic terms) than the marginal propensity to save? If so, then increases in 
American imports would, as Kindleberger argues, tend to cause greater in- 
creases in American exports, Ze, to bring about an overcomplete balance-of- 
payments adjustment. If the opposite situation prevails, increases in our im- 
ports would tend to cause only an incomplete adjustment. If the propensities 
were exactly equal, increases in our exports would tend to be identical to the 
original increases in our imports.* 

It may be admitted that in certain underdeveloped countries where the 
marginal propensity to save is very low (and indeed under certain conditions 
negative’), where there is a high rate of induced Investment? and where the 
marginal propensity to import American goods is high, an increase in Ameri- 
can imports from such countries might well lead to an even greater increase 
in their imports from the United States. But it would, I believe, be unrealistic 
to assume—and I have as yet seen no statistical evidence to suggest——thal the 


4 This formula merely rephrases one laid down in a broader context by L. A. Metzler, 
“The Transfer Problem Reconsidered,” Jour. Pol. Econ., Vol. L (1942), pp. 408 ff. See 
also J. J. Polak, “The Foreign Trade Multiplier,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XX XVII, No. 5 
(Dec., 1947), especially pp. 896-97, and F. Machlup, International Trade and the National 
Income Multiplier (Philadelphia, 1943), p. 184 n. Kindleberger’s assumptions regarding the 
relative magnitudes of the relevant propensities in foreign countries would seem to cor- 
respond to the case of economies designated by Metzler as “unstable in isolation.” It may 
be of interest to note that Metzler believes that few countries are in the “unstable” class 
and that, consequently, income movements induced by international shifts in purchasing 
power will be inadequate to bring about full balance-of-payments adjustment to dis- 
turbances. 

Professor W. F. Stolper, using a more sophisticated set of assumptions, has recently 
argued that: Kindleberger’s point could be valid even if foreign countries were not “un- 
stable” at all. See his article, “The Volume of Foreign Trade and the Level of Income,” 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Vol. LXI, No. 2 (Feb., 1947), pp. 305-08. But Stolper’s assumptions 
seem to me of an even more special sort than those now introduced by Kindleberger. See 
also the critique of Stolper’s over-all argument by G. Haberler, “The Foreign Trade 
Multiplier: Comment,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVII, No. 5 (Dec., 1947), pp. 904-06. 

I can think of several other sets of special assumptions that would make Kindleberger’s 
thesis formally valid, but these need not he elaborated bere, 


"Ginve Kindleberger chooses to introduce the possibility of dissaving as a factor 
tending to cause overcomplete international adjustment (although he admits that “in 
general, individuals tend to save more as incomes increase”), he should not overlook 
the possibility of induced disinvestment as a factor working in the opposite direction. 
A rise in a country’s exports might at times be associated for a considerable period with 
substantial net drafts on existing stocks of exportable and other goods. Such induced dis- 
investment, even in the face of dissaving, would tend to make for an incomplete 
adjustment, unless the dissaving were larger than the disinvestment in absolute terms, Ze. 
unless the marginal propensity to invest were greater in algebraic terms than the marginal 
propensity to save. For an interesting illustration of such induced disinvestment in actual 
practice, see A. F. W. Plumptre, “The Distribution of Outlay and the ‘Multiplier’ in the 
British Dominions,” Canadian Jour Econ. and Pol. Sci., Vol. V (1939), pp. 369-70. 


"I am using the term “induced investment” here in a broad sense to include all increases 
in domestic investment associated directly or indirectly with rising exports, namely: 
increased investment in export and domestic-goods industries induced (a) by rising na- 
tional income (Ge, the acceleration effect); and (b) by increased availability of loanable 
funds and/or lowered interest rates that might be brought about by an increase in 
external monetary reserves resulting from the rise in exports. 
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Marginal propensity to invest in foreign countries as a whole is characteristi- 
cally in excess of the marginal propensity to save so as to create an under- 
lying tendency for increases in aggregate American imports to bring about 
greater increases in our aggregate exports. Although I am somewhat skeptical 
of attempts to prove or disprove Kindleberger’s point by reference to the 
actual statistics of American imports and exports, given the large number of 
autonomous factors at work affecting each, it seems to me‘ significant that 
during the interwar period increases in our imports were characteristically 
associated with smaller, and not with larger, increases in our exports.’ 

Kindleberger attempts to support his thesis statistically by reference to the 
balance-of-payments experiences of Argentina and Australia in 1935-38. But, 
apart from my skepticism regarding a statistical approach to this problem, 
particularly from the viewpoint of the balances of payments of individual 
foreign countries, and the fact that I consider highly inappropriate his selec- 
tion of countries, I fail to find his evidence even mildly convincing. All that 
the Argentine statistics indicate is that the rising exports of Argentina in 
1935-37 were accompanied by smaller increases in imports (the active trade 
balance rising steadily in these three years), and that the decline in exports 
in 1938 was accompanied by a smaller decline in imports (leading in this 
case to a deficit). Far from supporting Kindleberger’s argument, this episode 
seems to indicate nothing more than the opposite, and normally anticipated, 
pattern of developments.” If his point were indeed valid, it would appear that 
the active balance should have decreased year by year and have possibly 
resulted in a deficit at the top of the boom in 1937. Even if the deficit that 
emerged in 1938 could be construed as evidence of a belated overcomplete 
adjustment, the statistics cited by Kindleberger refer only to Argentina’s 
global balance-of-payments position, and not the position vis-a-vis the United 
States. For similar reasons, I do not find the Australian experience any more 
convincing, even though total Australian imports did continue to rise in 1938 
(though at a sharply reduced rate) when exports declined. 

In my original memorandum I had stated that if, as Kindleberger argued, 
increases in American imports tend to provoke greater increases in exports, 
the opposite result would seem to follow when imports decline, Ze, a decline 
in American imports should provoke a greater decrease in exports and thereby 


"For a suggested explanation of that pattern, see my paper, “The Mechanism of Ad- 
justment of the American Balance of Payments: 1919-29,” Quart. Jour. Econ., Vol. LVII 
(1942-43), pp. 363 ff. 


Indeed, Kindleberger himself haltingly admits that his statistics might merely reflect 
“the effects of alternate rising prosperity and depression in the United States” (op. cit., 
p. 493.) His attempt to show, via the composition of Argentina’s imports, that the 1935-37 
boom in that country was accompanied by some induced investment is quite irrelevant for 
his argument. The really relevant consideration would have been whether or not that 
investment was large enough (relative to saving) to bring about an overcomplete ad- 
justment. 

In any case, Argentina’s foreign trade in these years was subject to so many highly 
abnormal influences that I would consider the episode almost worthless for purposes 
of testing the validity of this argument. See, e.g., V. Salera, Exchange Control and the 
Argentina Market (New York, 1941), Chaps. 6 and 7. 
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tend to bring about a dollar “surplus.” To be sure, I was aware that the 
relationship need not necessarily be symmetrical for upswings and down- 
swings, but it seemed to me that the burden of the proof as to why this 
was not so rested with Kindleberger. In his communication he now argues 
for the irreversibility of his argument on the ground that “it is possible to 
regard the demand for commodities in international trade as elastic with 
respect to increases in income and inelastic with respect to decreases,” and he 
refers to the fact that “luxuries have a habit of becoming necessities” (op. 
cit., p. 494). What I presume Kindleberger means is that whereas the 
marginal propensity to invest in foreign countries is characteristically in 
excess of the marginal propensity to save in periods of rising income, so that 
there is a tendency towards overcomplete adjustment to increases in foreign 
exports to the United States, the reverse is true in periods of declining in- 
come, so that there is only an incomplete adjustment ta decreases in such 
exports. But, in any case, evidence for this alleged asymmetry is not forth- 
coming. 

Even if one granted the general validity of Kindleberger’s contention that 
increases in American imports typically tend to provoke greater increases 
in exports—which I do not—it would be an entirely different matter to 
conclude, as he does, that this sequence provides a theoretical explanation 
for the alleged tendency toward a chronic world shortage of dollars. I would 
argue that before such a conclusion could be reached additional—and again, 
I submit, special—assumptions would be necessary. But this involves a far 
more fundamental problem that lies outside the scope of this note "17 May I 
suggest only that before talking of chronic dollar shortages one might do 
well to examine much more closely the concept of “dollar shortage” itself. 
In this connection Kindleberger might want to reconsider his own bald 
definition of a dollar shortage as the existence of a surplus in the American 
balance of payments on current account. 

I hope that the foregoing remarks do not constitute an abuse of Professor 
Kindleberger’s amiable offer “to negotiate on a generous basis” with any 
critic who contends that he exaggerated the importance of his argument. 

ARTHUR J. Droen" 


"See also op. cit., p. 493, n. 12. I might be inclined to agree that adjustments to in- 
creases in exports tend to be more complete than adjustments to decreases in exports. 
But this is not the point that Kindleberger is presumably attempting to prove (or, rather, 
should prove). l 


* For some recent suggestive contributions to this problem, see the articles by G. Haber- 
ler, T. Balogh and P. A Samuelson in Foreign Economic Policy for the United States, 
ed. by S. E. Harris (New York, 1948), pp. 426-45, 446-89, and 406 ff.; H. S. Ellis, “The 
Dollar Shortage in Theory and Fact,” Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Vol. XIV, 
No. 3 (Aug., 1948), pp. 358-72; F. D. Graham, “The Cause and Cure of ‘Dollar 
Shortage, ” Princeton Essays in International Finance, No. 10 (Jan., 1949); J. Tinbergen, 
“Observations sur le Prahléme de la Rareté du Dollar,” Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Vol. LVIII, 
No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1948), 36-56; and S. E. Harris, “Dollar Scarcity,” Econ. Jour., Vol. 
LVIT (June, 1947), pp. 165-78. 


See Postwar Economic Problems, p. 379. 


* The author is chief of the Balance of Payments Division of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
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Rejoinder 


I am disposed to accept Dr. Bloomfield’s plea of non mea culpa in the 
matter of the Bloomfield-Enke-Salera contention that it is impossible for a 
country to overcompensate in response to an increase in its exports and end 
up with an import surplus. I trust he will make a satisfactory settlement 
with Messrs. Enke and Salera whom he has tossed to the wolves. I would, 
moreover, ask for dismissal of his countercharges of unfairly eliding assump- 
tions and inelegance on the grounds of irrelevancy. 

Two possible issues remain—one of logic, the other of experience. Dr. 
Bloomfield’s contention that logic runs in favor of a presumption that all 
propositions are symmetrical cannot be accepted. I know of no authority for 
this bizarre bit of reasoning. Asymmetry at one level, moreover, may be 
symmetry at another level. If in the short run a country may spend more 
than its increase in earnings, there is no reason that it should save more 
when its earnings decrease, although this result is possible. It may be, more- 
over, that an explanation of the dollar shortage of some considerable gen- 
erality may be found—if not alone in the tendency of certain other countries 
to overcompensate with respect to increases in exports—in this, in a tendency 
to undercompensate with respect to decreases and in opposite tendencies in 
the United States to undercompensate in respect to increases in exports and 
overcompensate with respect to decreases. In this explanation there is no 
symmetry within or between countries; but the over-all model is as sym- 
metrical as anyone might wish. 

I am not disposed to debate the facts with Dr. Bloomfield. I have 
acknowledged the difficulty of verification, although I do not go all the 
way with Dr. Bloomfield, who appears to despair of empirical testing of any 
proposition in this field. I cannot, however, accept the proposition that, be- 
cause more theoretical models have been built by scholars with a tendency 
to undercompensate than with the opposite tendency, there is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the prevalence of this tendency. Without claiming that this 
makes Dr. Bloomfield “it” in the game of “burden-of-proof” tag, I suggest 
he might look into the Latin American experience of 1946-48 to see how 
large dollar deficits can be developed under the stimulus of expanding 
export sales to the United States; or into the nineteenth-century experience 
of Britain’s debtors who borrowed more in prosperity when their exports 
rose; or into the history of corporations which have grown prosperous by 
going into debt. 

C. P. KINDLEBERGER* 


* The author is associate professor of economics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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Libertarianism at Bay 


Said Frank D. Graham to Barbara Ward: 
“Your economics are deplored. 

Your deficit to evaporate 
You merely need depreciate.” 


Said Barbara Ward to F. D. G.: 

“The trouble seems more deep to me. 
I don’t believe the fix we’re in 

Comes purely from original sin.” 


In writing this note, the author has no intention of restating why he 
believes Barbara Ward’s The West at Bay to be on balance a good book, 
in the face of Mr. Frank D. Graham’s conviction that it is “a subtly danger- 
ous and a highly subversive une.” The author is sympathetically predisposed 
toward Mr. Graham’s liberal premises and is in agreement with many of his 
specific criticisms, But he is in radical disagreement with Mr. Graham’s 
perspective and therefore with his conclusions. The purpose of this note, 
then, is to question the manner of Mr. Graham’s review and to express a 
doubt whether, despite the self-assurance of his attack, he may have missed 
the main points of Miss Ward’s essay. 

There has emerged in recent years a new fashion of egregious rudeness 
among self-styled “libertarians,” who castigate the heretics with such vigor 
as to cast doubt on the libertarians’ confidence in the weight of their logic. 
In Great Britain, this fashion has been so perfected in the postwar years 
that it threatens to replace constructive economic criticism by mere dialectical 
sniping. From the observer’s point of view it is often fun to watch the pyro- 
technics. But it hardly befits the aspirations of a fledgling social science to 
treat other earnest searchers for truth in the manner of Lysenko’s disciples 
driving Mendelians from the temple. Nor can the easy victory of the 
argumentum ad blurbum be expected to carry much weight with an audience 
more interested in the content of a book than with the encomium on its 
jacket. 

It might be argued that the libertarian onslaught is not intended to ad- 
vance economic understanding or the state of the science among professionals, 
but is rather directed toward the makers of public policy, or even more 
broadly toward public opinion in general. If this is the case, the Hayek- 
Mises-Jewkes-Graham manner (the list does not pretend to be exhaustive) 
hardly seems well designed to its purpose. Anyone with the merest nodding 
acquaintance with the professional literature knows that the supposedly 
self-evident truths and indisputable verities of the libertarians are hotly dis- 
puted among the “experts.” The layman also observes that in the real world 
such problems as inflation control, the maintenance of high employment, the 
provision of reasonable economic stability for agriculture, and the achieve- 
ment of equilibrium in international trade without intolerable reductions in 


t See this Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2 (March, 1949), pp. 548-53. It should be noted, 
incidentally, that neither Mr. Graham nor I had seen the other’s review prior to publication. 
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living standards or politically impossible readjustments in internal economic 
relationships in various countries, do not in fact give way to easy panaceas. 
In consequence, while the layman’s first reaction to the libertarian prescrip- 
tion may be enthusiastic—since a dose of freedom would satisfy one of his 
deepest yearnings—he is likely on more sober reflection to wonder if the 
excess of heat in the libertarian writing does not conceal an absence of light. 

The most remarkable single statement in Mr. Graham’s review is his as- 
sertion that “the ‘dollar crisis’ ... is now (and, perhaps, always was) solely 
a matter of discrepancy between the controlled external (exchange) value 
of the pound sterling, and other European currencies, and their (lower) in- 
ternal values” (p. 552). It is really breath-taking to see Europe’s postwar 
economic problems disposed of so neatly and casually. There is no hint of 
the difficulties imposed by the loss of prewar overseas investments, by the 
wartime destruction of plant and equipment and merchant shipping, by the 
years of capital depletion, by the disappearance of Germany from the Euro- 
pean economy, by the drawing of the economic iron curtain across the heart 
of Europe, by the changed position of the former colonial areas, by the 
adverse shift in the European terms of trade. There is no concession whatever 
(unless it be in the little word “perhaps’’) to the view that in many of the 
European countries dollar imports have been reduced to minimum tolerable 
limits by direct controls and that exports have until recently been as great 
as could be supplied in view of the war-induced dislocations, so that in the 
short run devaluation would merely have created added internal inflationary 
pressures and worsened the terms of trade. There is no recognition of the 
extreme uncertainty regarding import and export elasticities of demand. 

The almost unanimous consensus of those with responsibility for interna- 
tional financial policy over the last few years cannot be effectively disposed 
of by references to “the tradition of Hjalmar Schacht, Thomas Balogh. and 
the bullionists,? who may be assumed to have a liking for nationalist con- 
trols for their own sakes. The fact is that most of the responsible officials, 
laymen and economists alike, would have liked nothing better than to whisk 
away the European economic problem with a few neatly contrived adjust- 
ments in exchange rates. The libertarian views are of little moment so long 
as everyone recognizes that the whole world is out of step except the liber- 
tarians. There may be some disadvantage for the profession, however, if lay- 
men are led to believe that the libertarian dogma is shared by all economists, 
and there is always the more serious, if less probable, danger that a lay- 
man in high office might actually follow the libertarian prescription un- 
alloyed. 

A few words are in order, finally, on Mr. Graham’s patronizing comment 
that Miss Ward “writes most engagingly, that her heart is in the right place 
and that, when she does not get beyond her depth, she swims very prettily 
indeed.” Miss Ward’s book is not addressed to professional economists and 
makes no pretense at being an essay in technical economics. It is guilty of 
a number of economic “howlers.” Its prescriptions of policy would be greatly 
improved by a sounder technical substructure. But the policy issues of Euro- 
pean integration are not exclusively or even primarily economic ones. Miss 
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Ward’s argument draws its greatest strength from its historical, political, and 
moral foundations. Human society has many dimensions. The economic 
dimension has been better analyzed than most as a matter of intensive ra- 
tionalization from narrow abstractions. The motivations of peoples and the 
policies of nations, however, do not lend themselves to such abstractions and 
there is ample evidence that they are moulded by other factors as much as 
or more than by the “purely” economic ones. It takes unusual audacity to 
be certain that, desirable though it be, a full appreciation of the principle 
of comparative advantage is more relevant to the problem of European in- 
tegration than an understanding of the moral foundations of western civiliza- 
tion. One can hardly escape the conclusion that Mr. Graham’s swimming 
suffers from a failure to understand which way is down. 
LINCOLN GorDON* 


* The authur is professor of government and administration at Harvard University. 


MEMORIAL 


Frank Albert Fetter 
1863-1949 


With the death of Frank Albert Fetter the great company of American 
economists has suffered an irreparable loss. The profession of economics has 
grown mightily in numbers and influence in the half century of Professor 
Fetter’s fruitful participation, but it is the paradox of human progress that 
the loss of a single creative mind cannot be balanced by numbers, knowledge, 
or prosperity. Rather, new creative minds must arise to the new challenges 
facing society, drawing not so much upon accumulating evidence for strength, 
but upon the personality and inspiration of those rare souls who in their time 
were great enough to recognize truth. 

The facts of Professor Fetter’s richly productive life are readily available. 
On his eightieth birthday, two of his colleagues prepared a comprehensive 
note for the record.’ It seems fitting, therefore, now that he has completed 
his course, to comment on those elements of personality and character which 
must ever be reflected in the creative leaders of our profession if it is to serve 
mankind in attaining peace and well-being. 

Professor Fetter was a friend to all who knew him. He early learned the 
secret that there is no limit to the richness of one’s loyalties. A devoted son, 
husband, and father, his gentleness and understanding made the circle of his 
family a place of happiness and peace. 

With neighbors, colleagues, and students, his sincere interest in each in- 
dividual, his sensitivity to another’s feelings, problems, and aspirations made 
him a true friend to an ever-widening circle of people, young and old. Slow to 
criticize but quick to understand, he helped others by wise counsel, seasoned 
with never-failing humor. With clear perception he aided all who came to him 
for guidance to see their problems in the perspective of mature judgment and 
firmly established values. 

From the deep insight into human personality gained over the years as a 
friend and counselor, Professor Fetter attained a penetrating understanding 
of both the individual and the community. Before the approach of social 
psychology was under way, he was ever probing the motives and reactions of 
individuals and of groups of individuals forming complex societies. He was ` 
concerned in what actually took place and not in forcing behavior into a 
pre-determined mold. He tested his conclusions against those arising in the 
new discipline of psychology but his Hoosier common sense kept him from 
being swept away by the enthusiasms of younger pioneers. 

Professor Fetter possessed that hall mark of greatness—simplicity. He was 
approachable to young students and great scholars, to the messenger boy and 
the president—-to anyone in need. He had the capacity of reducing clouded 
and complex issues to manageable form, often with a touch of pungent humor 


*American Economic Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 1 (Mar., 1943), pp. 230-35. 
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that lessened tensions and encouraged objectivity. He had no love for com- 
plexity for its own sake. Rather, he sought to trim out the confusion of over- 
` worked pedantry and expose the essential thesis to analysis. 

Professor Fetter was never over-awed. by man-made authority. He re- 
belled against the classical economics of his student days and sought to get 
closer to the workings of the human mind, To him the “economic man” of 
earlier analysts was a barrier to the deeper understanding of the motives and 
restraints in human behavior. He thought things through for himself. Thor- 
oughly read in the literature of his field and in the great classics of human 
thought, he did not permit others to do his thinking for him. It was, perhaps, 
a blessing that he spent eight years in business before he commenced his pro- 
fessional studies. His guiding rule was: doctors differ—work out your own 
conclusion. 

His love of simplicity and his unwillingness to accept time-honored author- 
ity led Professor Fetter into the revision of the whole theory of economic 
distribution. He was not satisfied by separate, mechanistic explanations, but 
sought an integrated scheme. He believed that this essential scheme, like most 
great truths, would be simple, unitary, and consistent. In this he had the 
sense of dedication of the inspired scholar, whether scientist or humanist, 
who believes in his soul that God’s ways are profound, but never arbitrary. . 
The results of his analysis are still subject to debate. He would be the first 
to accept this outcome. But he opened new highways into the unknown con- 
tinent of economic theory, and rekindled interest in pushing out the frontiers 
of knowledge. 

As a teacher, Professor Fetter taught not by precept alone, but by the 
example of his devoted love for truth. He taught men rather than materials, 
and stimulated his students to seek wisdom and to challenge error. His stu- 
dents soon learned that the marshalling of past authority was insufficient to 
establish any point, and that the proof must arise from one’s own under- 
standing and reasoned analysis. His teaching was not a passing on of pre- 
digested truth, but an encouragement, by high example, sustained interest, 
and warmth of common understanding, of the student’s search for Irnowlodgo. 
lö his tormer students Professor Fetter will always stand, above all, as a 
guide, counselor, and friend rather than as an exponent of catalogued material. 

Throughout his life Professor Fetter was ready to fight courageously for 
truth as he saw it, at the sacrifice of security, comfort, and health. He was 
ready to take the harder course of the pioneer and to resist the spiritual 
corrosion of easy conformance. Although tolerant and understanding of dif- 
ferences of taste, he opposed with great intellectual vigor and incisiveness any 
departure from the highest standards of scholarly integrity and independence. 

But neither scholarship nor teaching alone could satisfy Professor Fetter’s 
sustained urge to improve man’s estate. In his earlier years he aided many 
welfare agencies. He worked for international peace, for the improvement 
of slum housing, for the institutional care of the sick, and for the improved 
education of young people in public schools and in correctional institutions. 
As time passed, he centered his interest in the great threat of monopoly as an 
undermining force in a free society. In this his deep understanding of economic 
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forces and his dedication to the public welfare joined to make him a powerful 
and fearless enemy of confusion and selfish interest. He saw more clearly ` 
than any other the growing dangers of the concentration of economic power 
to the freedom of the individual. Long after most men leave the battle to 
another generation to carry on, his devotion to the cause of the individual— 
his freedom and dignity—kept him in the fight against error and ignorance 
in high places. He spent his last energies in that fight. He died a valiant 
soldier in the cause of truth. 
J. Dovctas BROWN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Economic Theory; General Economics 


Introduction to Economic Science. By Grorce Soure. (New York: Viking. 
1948. Pp. 154. $2.50.) 


This book represents a valiant attempt to describe macro-economics in 
elementary fashion. It succeeds on the descriptive side but falls short of the 
mark in its analytical efforts. The reader learns a great many interesting facts 
and figures but is given inadequate guidance in utilizing them. In view of 
the title, it is also necessary to add that this book does not provide an adequate 
introduction to either the scope or method of modern economics. It does, 
however, raise or rather provoke some important questions of analysis. For 
this reason, more space is devoted to this review than the importance of the 
book itself would warrant. 

The opening chapter is directed against the “classical theory.” It is now 
widely agreed that both the Keynesian and classical systems can make their 
contribution to the understanding of economic problems. Yet Soule devotes 
his entire first chapter on “Economic Fundamentalism” to a condemnation 
of -the classical school. 

Soule points to five fallacies of the fundamentalists: the fallacies of ‘“con- 
cealed premises,” “missing quantities,” “omitted factors,” “separate pieces,” 
and the “fallacy about human behavior.” In his discussion of concealed 
premises, Soule makes the customary attack on ceteris paribus analysis. How- 
ever, his proposal, as indicated in the rest of the book, is merely to substitute 
aggregative analysis, making use of national income and a few major com- 
ponents. This is a desirable emphasis but Soule fails to realize that national 
income analysis may be just as dependent on ceteris paribus assumptions as 
is the partial equilibrium analysis attacked by Soule. If we restrict ourselves 
to just a few broad aggregates, we cannot analyze the effects nf, say, an 
inoroace iu puvel HEULA expenditures, unless we make numerous ceteris 
paribus assumptions respecting individual propensities to consume, invest, 
import, etc., and exogenous changes in every component of national income ` 
or forces affecting it, except the ones immediately under discussion. These 
are thorough-going assumptions and the mere fact that they can be stated 
briefly should not mislead us—as it has apparently misled Soule—into believ- 
ing that somehow we have magically allowed everything to vary at once 
while we carry on our analysis. If the alternative he proposed were either 
the Walrasian general equilibrium system or the modern econometric adapta- 
tions of either the Leontief or Tinbergen-Klein variety, it would be worth 
while taking his criticism seriously. These alternatives do reduce the necessity 
of ceteris paribus assumptions. Soule does not, however, propose these or 
even indicate that he is aware of them. 

For many problems, ceteris paribus analysis may be used profitably. The 
fact that not all assumptions are stated explicitly, a matter which troubles 
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Soule greatly, must also be examined before wholesale condemnation is 
made. There are actually thousands of assumptions involved in any analysis. 
Most of them are never stated because they are taken for granted by reader 
and writer: assume that there will be no major national calamity; assume 
that people will not become vegetarians; assume that traders on the stock 
market wish to make a profit; etc. Any one of these assumptions might sud- 
denly become unrealistic and the analysis will then be alleged to contain 
“hidden” assumptions. Nowadays we often preface our analyses with some 
explicit assumption about war but in the halcyon ’twenties there was no need 
to mention this eventuality, The assumption was implicitly there neverthe- 
less. The deliberate hiding of a relevant and important assumption whose 
reality is known to be controversial is, of course, to be condemned; the mere 
failure to undertake the impossible task of listing all the innumerable 
conditions which are generally taken for granted must often be condoned as 
a necessity. Soule’s superficial condemnation of ceteris paribus analysis 
is unfortunately shared by many professional economists—until they try 
to analyze an economic problem themselves. The econometricians have a 
workable substitute to offer but until their methods are more widely known 
we shall have to proceed as before with ceteris paribus assumptions and the 
technique of successive approximations to reality. 

Soule’s discussion of the other “fallacies” is subject to similar qualifica- 
tions on methodological grounds. His emphasis on the significance of the full 
employment assumption of the fundamentalists is well placed and the limited 
applicability of their conclusions is clearly indicated. The resulting con- 
demnation of their entire system is, however, unwarranted. Now that we 
have full employment and its inflationary problems, we are beginning to 
appreciate the keen insight which many fundamentalists have displayed. 

Those students who have not otherwise become familiar with national 
income estimates might profitably be assigned the chapter on that subject, 
“Keeping Books for All the People” (Chap. 2). The chapters on “The Na- 
tional Income as History” (Chap. 3) and “The Gains in Production” 
(Chap. 4) also provide interesting summaries of factual data from studies 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research. These three chapters are 
marred, however, by the fact that references are made to both Kuznets and 
Commerce estimates without an indication of the definitional differences 
which exist between them. Moreover, the exposition of Stigler’s interesting 
work on capital-productivity and labor-productivity (pp. 56-58) is not very 
clear. | 

The most valuable chapter in the book—from a descriptive point of view— 
is the one on “Budgeting for the Whole Economy” (Chap. 6). This contains 
an explanation of the nation’s economic budget as presented in the Economic 
Reports of the President. Teacher and student can profitably read this 
chapter. Economists who have not as yet become acquainted with the useful 
macro-economic device of the national economic budget will find that this 
chapter provides a convenient means of doing so. Undergraduate or graduate 
students at any level might be assigned this chapter instead of, or as an 
introduction to, the President’s Economic Reports. 
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One could wish that Soule’s interpretation of the nation’s economic budget 
were less mechanistic and that the author were less ready to reach major 
conclusions on policy with little or no analysis. The argument for control 
of prices, wages, salaries, and rents is presented in a few simple sentences, 
“Nevertheless, one of the most important gates at which to control the 
flow of spending was that of consumers. One obvious way to keep this gate 
from opening wider was to retain price control. For if consumers did not 
pay more for each unit, their spending could not increase, unless there should 
be more goods to buy. But suppose their incomes did increase. What would 
they do with the extra money? Clearly they would have to save it. And, in 
that case, it would probably be invested at home (that is, spent for capital 
goods) or invested or given abroad, thus increasing the spending of foreigners. 
Even aside from black markets which may make price control more or less 
ineffectual, incomes as well as consumer spending must. he limited if total 
demand is to be limited. Therefore, it was important not only to have 
price control, but to limit rises of wages and salaries and to control rents” 
(p. 80, italics added). Here we have in quick succession statements that (1) 
increased income will be saved, (2) the savings will probably be invested, 
(3) black markets may make price control ineffectual. If the author is 
certain of (1), what will be the cause of (3)? Can we say that (2)- will 
“probably” occur? There is lacking an analysis of inter-relationships and a 
review of some of the other relevant possibilities, such as purchase of govern- 
ment bonds, repayment of private debt, spill-over to uncontrélled activities, 
and many others. The significance of fiscal pressure is discussed on the next 
page, after the conclusion on price, wage, and rent control is reached. In 
the discussion of fiscal pressure, there is emphasis solely on the dollar magni- 
tudes of expenditures and revenues: “The critical item here is the difference 
between government receipts and expenditures that is, the cash surplus” 
(p. 81). One would not expect a detailed consideration of the qualitative 
aspects of taxation and expenditures in a short book of this sort but there 
should at least be some recognition of the fact that such qualitative aspects 
are of importance. 

The concluding section of this chapter, entitled “What Happened in 1947,” 
illustrates the dangers of making a causal analysis of a past period merely 
on the basis of limited ex post data pertaining to that period. Figures are 
given for 1946 and 1947 on consumers’ disposable income, consumers’ expendi- 
tures, business surplus Income (undistributed profits and reserves), business 
investment, net foreign investment, government receipts and payments. 
Confining himself solely to this information, the author finds, “The increase 
of investment which occurred was financed not out of larger savings by indi- 
viduals, but out of larger undistributed profits” (p. 83). This conclusion is 
reached merely by comparing ex post savings with ex post investment. As 
far as these limited data go, the firms which undertook the investment (no 
break-down is given between capital goods and inventories) may have been 
financed by the banks while the firms which saved may not have made any 
investment in capital goods or inventories. The fact that saving must match 
investment, ex post, does not tell us how the investments were actually 
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“financed.” The effects of credit expansion on the income categories are 
implicit in the national economic budget but the amount of credit expansion 
does not appear explicitly in the budget. 

The chapter on “Ups and Downs of Business” (Chap. 5) is confined 
almost entirely to a summary of the Mitchell-Burns volume. Soule dismisses 
other work on business cycles with the statement: “As more attention began 
to be paid to the problem, a host of explanations was offered for the per- 
sistent rhythms of business activity. It would require a long book to sum- 
marize the many varieties of business cycle theory. But such a book would 
be more confusing than enlightening, since most of the explanations advanced 
have been based on guesses, partial observations, emphasis on one or two 
factors which overlooked the rest. Many of the theories are mutually incon- 
sistent; some of the better ones fit some of the facts, but none fits all of 
them” (p. 62). After this broadside, one would at least expect a theory 
which fits ell the facts. None is forthcoming. 

In the matter of forecasting, the author exercises commendable caution: 
“Any forecaster who bases his predictions on a definite or average length of 
the cycle, or in any other way assumes that it is periodic in the sense in 
which movements of astronomical bodies are periodic, should be scientifically 
suspect” (p. 65). Later he says, “This does not mean that forecasting is a 
hopeless task. But it is by no means a mechanical one, to be performed 
by some simple trick, like noting a weather sign. We may hope eventually 
to achieve perhaps as high a percentage of success as the weather man, and 
by as complex methods. Good forecasting would involve, first, an inspection 
of forty or fifty statistical series to make up one’s mind where we stood in 
a given cycle, and then the use of shrewd judgment about other factors” 
(pp. 66-67). Such humility, always desirable, is especially so in view of the 
limited coverage of business-cycle analysis evidenced by this chapter. 

The least satisfactory chapter in the book is the one entitled, “How 
Money Appears and Disappears” (Chap. 7). The explanation of reserves 
and of the function of legal reserves is confused and inadequate. There is 
no explanation of how credit expansion is accomplished through individual 
banks to the banking system as a whole. Suspicions of confusion are con- 
firmed by such statements as, “It (the member bank) can then borrow 
from the Federal Reserve Bank in order to lend more to its own customers. 
The maximum amount it can borrow is of course limited by the size of its 
reserve” (p. 92). Since lending to customers will increase deposit liabilities and 
thus reserve needs, it is hard to ‘tell just what the author has in mind here. 

In his three concluding chapters, “Private Enterprise in Fancy and in Fact” 
(Chap. 8), “Planning for Employment” (Chap. 9) and “The International 
Income” (Chap. 10), Soule presents additional factual information that is 
interesting and valuable. Among the subjects covered are: concentration in 
industry, the managerial control of enterprise, the Employment Act of 1946 
and the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, the Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank and the International Trade Organization. The discussion of the 
Keynesian theoretical system is generally satisfactory, considering the small 
space devoted to it. The by-passing of the interest rate and the misconception 
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of “hoarding” in the following statement, however, leads one to suspect some 
confusion in the author’s mind: “ ‘Liquidity preference’ means the preference 
people with savings may sometimes have to keep their money in cash rather 
than invest it. This, when it comes into play, naturally decreases investment. 
(Keynes held that society as a whole could not hoard money; if money was 
not spent or invested, it would, as a whole, disappear. For the cash one 
person failed to spend would diminish by that much some other income” 
[pp. 106-7]). Some confusion in the understanding of the effects of exports 
on the national income is also apparent. Referring to the fact that a positive net 
foreign investment appears as a negative item in the nation’s economic budget, 
he says, “The item is a minus one in the budget because we supplied this part 
of our product without getting anything currently in return. This accords 
with the fact that an export surplus is a subtraction from the income of the 
country that sends abroad more than it receives, though on grounds of policy 
it may sometimes be desiruble" (p. 137, italics added). 

There is appended a convenient bibliography of about twenty items con- 
sisting mainly of the works summarized in the text. 

This book is apparently intended as an “answer” to Hazlitt’s Economics in 
One Lesson. Some of the well-known elementary textbooks in economics, for 
instance those of Boulding, Morgan, Samuelson and Tarshis, do contain a suff- 
cient explanation of macro-economic analysis to provide a basis for an 
effective “answer.” The present book does not. It contains relevant factual 
material and makes frequent allusions to the appropriate theoretical system, 
but it does not provide the reader with a way of thinking about (as opposed 
to a way of describing) national economic problems. As indicated above, 
several of the chapters are well worth reading. The book as a whole can- 
not, however, be recommended as an introduction to a college course in eco- 
nomics. Its influence on laymen and politicians should generally be-salutary 
in that it argues convincingly for the value of economic statistics and for a 
continuance and expansion of the work of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

HAROLD M. SOMERS 

The University of Buffalo 


History of Economic Doctrines: An Introduction to Economic Theory. By 
EDUARD HEIMANN. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1945. Pp. ix, 263.) 


Considering the brevity of his book, Professor Heimann gives a remarkable 
presentation and interpretation of the leading ideas of economic theory from 
Aristotle to J. M. Keynes. His volume presupposes no previous training in 
economics and it can be read with profit by beginners who want a “short 
course” in economic doctrine. The book is also useful at a more advanced 
level because of numerous provocative insights and because of the self- 
conscious attempt to apply a distinctive approach to the history of economic 
thought. The point of view is modern in the sense that earlier theories are 
interpreted in the light of recent views of saving, investment, interest, money, 
and economic fluctuations. The style is simple, non-technical, and lucid. 

Professor Heimann’s book is an essay rather than a treatise. The purpose 
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of the essay is “to show the inward logic, revealed in retrospect, of the 
development of modern economic thinking and thereby to place the study 
of economic theory in its proper setting” (p. vi, Economic theory is defined 
as the discipline which has been associated historically with the problem of 
the allocation of scarce resources in a free-market economy. The adjective 
“free” is used in a technical sense to designate an economy in which no 
central authority exercises control over the hierarchy of needs and the alloca- 
tion of scarce means. The task which economic theory set for itself about two 
hundred years ago was “to discover and analyze the hidden law of co- 
ordination and integration in a free economy” (p. 9). 

Although Professor Heimann conceives economic theory narrowly as a 
purely technical branch of knowledge concerned primarily with the value 
problem, he provides a comprehensive, setting for explaining its historical 
evolution. Since his approach appears to be the main contribution of the 
volume, I shall attempt to explain it. This involves difficulties because 
Professor Heimann himself has not given a clear presentation of his ap- 
proach, and his failure to do so is the chief shortcoming of his book. His 
thesis seems to be that the method employed by an economist determines 
the results of his theory. Three main elements enter into the choice of 
method: (1) the pervading spirit of the age, or what Heimann calls “the 
forms of man’s understanding of himself,” examples of which would be 
supernaturalism, naturalism, and historicism; (2) the general techniques of 
analysis, the most important divisions of which stem from the circular flow 
theory of Quesnay and the price analysis of Adam Smith; and (3) the 
position of the theorist in relation to the class struggle and group conflicts of 
his time. In taking this view, Professor Heimann rejects on grounds of 
inadequacy the approach which interprets the history of economic theory 
primarily as a gradual improvement and refinement in the tools of economic 
analysis (Schumpeter), as well as the approach which sees economic theory 
primarily as the rationalization of class and group interests (Marx, Roll, 
Myrdal). He acknowledges truth in both these points of view and to a 
degree incorporates them into what he considers a more comprehensive inter- 
pretation of economic doctrines. 

In the age in which economic theory in Professor Heimann’s sense arose, 
man understood himself in terms of a philosophy of the natural harmony of 
the universe, and from this was derived the idea of a “natural” economic 
order. Thus the eighteenth-century conception of nature as rational and 
bountiful is said to account for the optimism of Adam Smith, Although 
allegiance to a natural order continued into the nineteenth century, the 
newer view interpreted nature as irrational and niggardly, and in terms of 
this Professor Heimann explains the pessimism of Malthus and Ricardo. 
The shift in the nineteenth century from natural science to history as a 
methodological guide in man’s understanding of himself enabled the socialists 
to blame social institutions rather than human nature for the evils of society 
and opened the vista to revolutionary programs of social reconstruction. 

Quesnay and Smith were both products of the same age and both believed 
in the tendency of the world toward pre-established harmony, but they did 
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not employ the same techniques of analysis. Quesnay’s circular flow theory is 
modeled after laws governing biological organisms, which are subject to 
functional disturbances. From this beginning there developed the modern 
theories of functional disturbance, Ze, of economic fluctuations. The fol- 
lowers of Adam Smith modeled their principles of economics along mechani- 
cal lines, which, according to Heimann, made it impossible for them to 
develop a theory of functional disturbance and economic crisis (p. 92). It 
may, however, be observed that Malthus’ ability to break dway from the 
mechanical price theory of the classicists to a type of circular flow theory 
suggests that method may be less of an independent variable than Professor 
Heimann contends. 

Although Professor Heimann considers class and group bias in explaining 
economic theories, the handling of this aspect of his approach is such as to 
minimize its importance. To take one example, his discussion of Ricardo 
completely ignores the vital role of the corn law controversy in shaping 
Ricardo’s theory of distribution. Professor Heimann is eager to exoncrate 
Ricardo from the charge of being an apologist for capitalism, and rightly so, 
although Ricardo’s intellectual integrity hardly needs defending. It would 
have been enlightening, nevertheless, to have noted that Ricardo’s advocacy 
of repeal of the corn laws was a program favored by industrial capitalists and 
opposed by the land-owning interests. As Wesley Mitchell has pointed out, 
Ricardo’s theory of distribution gave theoretical expression to the practical 
question whether “the power of the state should be used to maintain the 
high incomes of the farmers and landlords, or whether the import duties 
should be reduced to safeguard the interests of manufacturers and merchants” 
(Trend of Economics, pp. 5-6). 

A disturbing aspect of Professor Heimann’s approach to the history of 
economic doctrine is the failure to deal systematically with the criteria of 
validity of economic theories. He states at one point, “There is, then, no 
way of avoiding the uncomfortable conviction that . . . the propositions of 
economics are unverifiable and irrefutable” (p. 20). Literally interpreted, 
this means that economics cannot hope to be a science since confrontation 
of theory with the facts of experience is the prime requisite of scientific 
inquiry. One wishes Professor Heimann had given more consideration to the 
nature of the appeal to facts in testing the validity of economic theory. In a 
forthcoming posthumous volume on the history of economic theory the late 
Professor Rogin develops the thesis that the appeal to facts in economics 
cannot be made directly from formal theory, but must be made indirectly by 
appealing to facts through practice, that is, through the practical policies 
associated with a theory. 

In part, Professor Heimann avoids the problem of validity by defining 
economics as a purely technical branch of knowledge, thus removing ques- 
tions of policy from economics and placing them in the realms of politics, 
morals, and philosophy. Since economics is essentially formal, it tells us 
nothing about the relative merits of various institutional practices. Viewed 
in this manner, there is, for example, no economic issue between capitalism 
and socialism-—the issue is not even political according to Professor Heimann, 
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but moral (p. 176). By shunting nearly all important questions of policy 
into other fields, economics is reduced to an insignificant role in the affairs 
of men. Economists who wish to say anything about policy do so not as 
economists but as moralists. 

In spite of shortcomings, Professor Heimann has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the history of economic doctrine. 

DUDLEY DILLARD 
Columbia University 


Einfihrung in die Wirtschaftstheorie. I. Teil, Theorie des Wirtschaftskreis- 
laujs. By Erica SCHNEIDER. (Tübingen: J. C. Mohr [Paul Siebeck]. 
1947. Pp. vi, 82. RM. 3.) 


Taking advantage of the fact that the theories of price, money, business 
cycles, public finance, and business economics have recently been integrated 
into a unified, comprehensive economic theory, Professor Schneider has under- 
taken the task of presenting a new Hinfihrung in die Wirtschaftstheorie 
(Introduction to Economic Theory) in three volumes. The first volume, en- 
titled Theorie des Wirtschaftskreislaufs (Theory of the Circular Flow in 
the Economy) is now before us. Volume Two will treat of the Theory of 
the Economic Plans of Households and Firms; Volume Three, of the Theory 
of General Equilibrium, Money and Employment. 

Professor Schneider emphasizes that we cannot understand economic proc- 
esses if we stop at the visible, objective manifestations of economic conduct; 
and that we must go back to the individual economic plans (of households 
and firms, and sometimes governments) which are behind them. Yet, the 
theory of the individual plans is postponed for the second volume. In this 
organization, in devoting the first part of his work to aggregative analysis, 
Professor Schneider follows the example of recent English and American 
economic texts. 

Making the twofold distinction between production plans and consumption 
plans, and between plans freely made by individuals and plans made by 
central authorities, Professor Schneider, in the first chapter, sketches four 
“pure” types of economic systems, and then proceeds to the analysis of the 
free-exchange (individualistic) economy. In the second chapter he shows how 
the financial statements of individual households, firms, banks, and govern- 
ments can be consolidated in a “national wealth” account for the economy as 
a whole. 

The core of Professor Schneider’s analysis is in the next three chapters, 
dealing with the economic process in a closed economy without government 
activity (Chap. III), in an open economy without government activity 
(Chap. IV), and in a closed economy with government activity (Chap. V). 
These are, in the main, variations of the Keynesian themes that Saving 
equals Investment (Chap. III), that Saving equals Domestic Investment 
plus Export Surplus (Chap. IV), and that Saving equals Private Investment 
plus Budget Deficit (Chap. V). These main themes, however, are developed 
in an original way and harmonically combined with subsidiary themes. 

The “macro-economic equations” are derived from the income accounts 
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of individual households and firms. Schneider begins with the accounting 
system of an individual firm and demonstrates the entries that-are made in 
the books of the firm for each of the six “steps”: payments, purchases, costs, 
production, sales, and receipts (p. 32). He takes the reader through the 
accounting procedures of the firm in order to lead him gradually to the 
consolidated national income account. This is an excellent procedure because, 
among other things, it can clarify, in one pedagogic sweep, as it were, a 
number of different concepts: gross income, gross investment, depreciation, 
net income, net investment, value added by manufacture, personal incomes, 
etc. Unfortunately, the formulation by Schneider is not quite satisfactory, 
because the exposition of accounting techniques is not sufficiently lucid. 
Without previous training in accounting, students will hardly be able to 
follow the argument closely enough to comprehend thoroughly all relevant 
relationships. 

Professor Schneider mentions (p. 53) that all his macro-economic equa- 
tions reflect merely the flow of goods and services, but not the flow of money; 
they reflect purchases and sales, but not payments and receipts. He also 
mentions repeatedly (pp. 47, 49, 52, etc.) that the quantities involved are 
ex post and that the equations therefore do not represent statements of 
causal relationships. But these warnings are probably more than neutralized 
by formulations which suggest causal or functional relationships. For ex- 
ample, the equation “Total Income of Entrepreneurs is equal to Total In- 
vestment minus the Saving of Non-entrepreneurs plus the Consumption of 
Entrepreneurs” is called an “especially important relationship” (p. 51) and 
the conclusion is drawn that the income of entrepreneurs will be higher the 
greater the amount of investment, the greater the consumption of entre- 
preneurs, and the smaller the savings of non-entrepreneurs. How many 
students will avoid the impression that any changes in any of the terms 
on the right side of the equation must cause the income of entrepreneurs 
to change accordingly? 

Similarly misleading formulations appear in the analysis of fiscal policy. 
It is stated, for cxample, that “the total amount of direct taxes paid by 
entrepreneurs is irrelevant for the total amount of income of entrepreneurs” 
(p. 73). Two definitions had preceded the analysis: (1) business taxes were 
included in “direct taxes paid by entrepreneurs” and (2) taxes were included 
in the “income of entrepreneurs” (pp. 70-71). In other words, this income 
was meant to be what we usually call “income before taxes.” Does it then 
take any “proof” to “conclude” that the amount of taxes is irrelevant for 
the amount of income? But if we are to reach this conclusion from a series 
of equations, is it not almost inevitable that the reader forget the ‘definitions 
and attach policy implications to the result? On the same page Dr. Schneider 
deduces from his equations that “an increase in the budget deficit by a 
given amount will, ceteris paribus, automatically result in an increase of the 
total income of entrepreneurs by the same amount” (p. 73). How many stu- 
dents will remember that statements of this sort are supposedly without 
causal significance and, hence, should not be directly applied to questions of 
economic policy? 
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The best passage in the book, in my opinion, is the exposition of the re- 
lationship between micro- and macro-economics. Since the book is not avail- 
able in English, I believe I am justified in supplying here a free translation 
of the essential parts of the passage (pp. 54-55). 

“In principle the actual course of the economic process is determined by 
the decisions and conduct of the individual economic units [the individual- 
households and firms]. Any analysis of the economic process, therefore, must 
go back to the acting economic units. . . . It is possible in our theory to com- 
prehend the course of the economic process as a result of the interaction of 
the decisions of the millions of small economic units in the modern economy. 
Indeed, only in this way can we obtain a really clear insight into the rela- 
tionships determining the course of the economic process. , . . The number 
of relationships, however, which enter into such a micro-economic analysis 
of the total economic process is obviously so large that such a theory, with 
its implied attention to detail, is difficult to use for practical purposes. Eco- 
nomic policy needs easily comprehensible relationships between quantities 
which are few in number and essential for steering the economic process. 
For this reason it is necessary to reduce both the number of the quantities 
determining the course of the economic process and the number of the rela- 
tionships between these quantities. We can do this if we aggregate the single 
economic units into large groups appropriate to the setting of the problem 
to be dealt with and confine our analysis to the relationships between these 
groups as supposedly homogeneous economic aggregates. .. . In this fashion 
we succeed—especially in the study of monetary relationships—in obtaining 
a greatly simplified picture of the relationships relevant to the process as a 
whole. . . . Naturally, such a macro-economic theory leads to results which 
are less enlightening and more uncertain than the results of a theory designed 
to explain the relationships between the smallest economic units. The signifi- 
cance of the results of a macro-economic theory and its quantitative relia- 
bility will be smaller the larger the size and the smaller the actual homo- 
geneity of the groups with which the analysis operates. Nevertheless, macro- 
economic theory is simply indispensable for practical economic policy, be- 
cause for technical reasons the individual households and firms are to a con- 
siderable extent beyond the reach of economic policy. Hence it is incumbent 
upon economic theory to make both types of analysis: a ‘detail’ analysis of 
the relationships between individual economic units and a ‘bold-strokes-of-the- 
brush’ analysis of the relationships between groups composed of individual 
economic units.” 

FRITZ MACHLUP 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Economics—Principles and Applications. By JAMES Harvey Dopp and 
C. W. Daer. (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co. 1948. Pp. vi, 
728. $4.50.) 

The authors of this introductory textbook belong to the category of edu- 
cators whose objective is to appeal to the law of least resistance for sustained 
interest and effective comprehension of what economics is all about. The 
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central idea in this objective is to fit the presentation of materials to the 
intelligence of the average student, because what serves him “serves best 
the needs of all students.” On this basis the students can get on “without 
much assistance from the instructor” who, it may be added, upon exacting 
attention might acquit himself of his stewardship by surprising everybody, 
including himself and the registrar. To be sure there is nothing amiss about 
the law of least resistance provided that the consequent law of large numbers 
does not involve a probability of self-deception. The accountancy of physical 
phenomena does not lend itself to social relationships, in which respect a tough . 
proposition calls for a tough discipline. 

The text is not organized on the analysis of the income approach, but fol- 
lows the orthodox set-up. It starts with the nature and scope of economics 
and social organization, largely in an historical setting. Part II deals with 
a descriptive amplification of production uf wealth and income and is fol- 
lowed by consumption of wealth and income. The next three sections deal 
with money and credit; value and price; and the distribution of national 
income. The last 250 pages are allotted to problems of labor-management; 
other economic problems, Ze, business cycles, economic security, agriculture, 
war economy, international ecunomic relationships; economic significance of 
government; and the challenge to American capitalism (socialism, com- 
munism, etc.) 

There is no doubt that the authors have accomplished what they set 
out to do. They have been painstakingly meticulous in delivering a painless 
job for the student and a thoroughly commendable job for the registrant. 
Anything of this sort must necessarily involve an easy-going vocabulary, so 
that the fundamental economic tendencies can “be presented in as nontechnical 
form as possible.” That is what is said in the preface, and there is no doubt 
of its superior negotiation. The presentation is further facilitated by numerous 
photographic reproductions of industrial and trade activities, historical charts, 
maps, several of the simplest of analytical diagrams, and questions and prob- 
lems and suggested readings appended to each chapter. It all adds up to a 
well-lubricated delivery and may be considered an innovation for the in- 
structor and students who, the publishers say, “have heard rumors from 
others that this book is really teachable and understandable.” 

Among the introductory chapters that deal with institutions in their 
historical and behavioristic aspects, the weakest ones are on the Evolution 
of the Economic Order, Mercantilism, and Capitalism. What strikes one 
foremost about these chapters is the retilling of shallow tracts that should 
have had the benefit of contributions of the Max Weber-Talcott Parsons-John 
U. Nef scholarship. The fellow who reads these sections will really get little 
that is decent about the genesis and evolution of capitalism. He will get 
very little about the fundamentally propelling impulses that underlie eco- 
nomic freedom and the transformation of economic institutions. Capitalism 
is not synonymous with the era of great inventions as the authors seem to 
indicate; nor can it be said that the great inventions occurred with the explo- 
sive force of mid-eighteenth century new departures, A brief survey of the 
industrial revolution should, at least, make mention of the intellectual de- 
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velopment of the period of the Reformation and Renaissance that exerted a 
great stimulus upon the natural sciences and technology, and of which the 
era of significant mechanical inventions is a subsequent development. 

The authors’ contention that “with reference to matters economic, prices 
are all important” is found wanting in a variety of price problems and 
analytical processes that serve the student as a foundation and as an instru- 
ment of refined and ultimate calculation and comprehension of price changes. 
Only one hundred pages are given over to value and price, of which about 
forty deal with government-controlled prices, and prices and the value of 
money. This last topic includes a two-page summary of the income theory 
of John M. Keynes. Admittedly, the sophomore will get a smattering of price 
theory and some of the underlying facts involved, but, as well, he might 
find himself in a state of bewilderment should he become ambitious and 
tackle some of the suggested readings. Again, the unfledged junior will take 
another look around should his curiosity urge him to dig somewhat deeper 
into the analysis of the distribution of national income. There is an amorphous 
mass of stuff here, especially on the theories of wages, interest, and profit that 
lacks the tooling of the marginal calculator and the principles of joint-cost 
relationships. An example of unconstrained detachment with which the analy- 
sis of the relations of profit to prosperity is rendered is the authors’ applica- 
tion of Say’s law of markets to the behavior of the business cycle in 1929 
(p. 439). On the topic of loans it is held that government “is not limited 
as to the same means of repayment as is the individual, and it is not 
actuated by the feeling of personal need” (p. 421). Maybe it isn’t! But as 
an unqualified account the statement displays an undisciplined temper about 
what the financial responsibility of government is. 

The props for balanced production are to be found in the Geesse in- 
equality of incomes which rests on the quadruped of social insurance, control 
of monopoly, encouragement of small business, and better housing and edu- 
cation. Well conjecture that it is to be an education in the Marshallian sense 
—that public money may flow freely “to educate character, faculties and 
activities . . . toward a wider understanding of social responsibilities of 
economic chivalry.” 

ERWIN GRAUE 

University of Idaho 


Dictionary of Modern Economics. By BYRNE J. Horton, JULIEN RIPLEY, 
JR., and M. B. SCHNAPPER. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1948. 
Pp. ix, 365. $5.00.) 

The contents of this book are perhaps best summarized by its half-title: 
A Handbook of Essential Information Concerning. the Basic Terms of Busi- 
ness, Finance, Commerce, and Modern Economic Society. Its purpose is “to 
assemble and coordinate—primarily for the layman and incidentally for the 
college student—reasonably broad definitions of those terms which cover the 
economic facts of life.” 

On the whole, the book accomplishes its stated purpose with a high degree 
of success. Containing some 3000 entries, the dictionary includes widely 
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diverse topics and terms in the fields of economic theory, statistics, money 
and banking, international trade, public and private finance, business organ- 
ization and practice, labor, and related areas. Numerous acts of federal legis- 
lation (chiefly in the New Deal period) and a number of court decisions are 
listed and briefly described. Of interest to the specialist in economics—prin- 
cipally for purposes of convenient reference—are the biographical sketches of 
some 125 or more leading economists, living and dead, with an indication of 
their contributions to the history of economic thought. Numerous biblio- 
graphical citations appear in connection with the definitions of specific terms. 
Considerable factual information, some nonessential, much practical, appears 
between the covers. 

As measured by a rough “marginal utility” yardstick, the book appears 
to satisfy the criteria of comprehensiveness and carefulness, particularly for 
a first edition. Such terms, unfamiliar to the layman, as forced saving, Lhe 
multiplier, the acceleration principle, the various “marginal” concepts, secu- 
lar stagnation, the propensity to consume, the different degrees of monopoly, 
etc., are treated with sufficient clarity and accuracy to be useful to the in- 
tended audience. No pretense is made to definitive treatment of the kind 
afforded by the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, or required by the 
exigencies of a graduate curriculum in economics. Still, the bulk of the mate- 
rial has been prepared with sufficient care to satisfy the fastidious. 

A few exceptions may be noted. On page 204, the “long and short haul 
principle” is defined as “an early practice among railroads by which a given 
shipment of goods would be carried a long distance at a lower rate than 
that charged for a shorter distance.” By failing to add the words “over the 
same route” the authors have failed to identify the principle at issue; as the 
material stands, the statement and the related context are substantially in- 
correct. On page 325, one might wish for a more felicitous word, in a diction- 
ary for laymen, than “justified”: “Tariffs have been justified on the ground 
that they serve as means of national revenue, protect domestic industries, 
safeguard the wage level and standard of living [etc.].” A minor error ap- 
pears al page 3 wherein the case of Adkin v. Children’s Hospital is cited as 
involving the Oregon, rather than the District of Columbia, minimum wage 
law. | l 

Suggestions that the book may be lacking in terms of balance are found 
at various places; e.g., “producer’s surplus” is defined, but the more com- 
mon “consumer’s surplus” is omitted; “substitution effect” and “explicit 
cost” are included but “income effect” and “implicit cost” do not appear 
(although the latter is given as the definition of “imputed cost”); a minor 
federal agency such as the War Damage Corporation is listed, but the War 
Production Board is overlooked. A more substantial criticism is the spotty 
listing of federal court decisions. The eighteen or twenty cases cited, virtually 
all concerned with labor, are hardly representative of the major decisions 
of the Supreme Court affecting the American economy. (The usefulness of 
the list, especially for purposes of citation by the user, would be improved 
by including the volume and page number of the decisions.) 

But these defects are for the most part minor, and are far outweighed by 
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the successful treatment of a multiplicity of commercial, financial, and busi- 
ness terms and institutions. The book is a welcome addition, and it should 
find wide use among businessmen, government workers, journalists, librarians, 
and others in need of a convenient reference manual in the field of economics. 
The authors are. to be congratulated for their courage in undertaking a _ 
formidable task, and for their willingness to make currently available the 
fruits of their efforts at the risk of offense to sterile perfectionism. 
R. ELBERTON SMITH 
Northwestern University 


General Education in the Social Studies. By Atpert WAN Levi. (Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education. 1948. Pp. xvii, 336. $3.50.) 


This volume is one of four reports of the Cooperative Study in General 
Education which the American Council on Education in collaboration with 
various colleges undertook with a view to exploring the possibilities of im- 
proving existing programs of general education. It derives its value and its 
practical usefulness as a source of suggestions for other colleges and univer- 
sities from the fact that it describes in a very detailed fashion how some 
colleges approach the problem of setting up a two-year basic integrated 
course in the social studies; it also contains a helpful course outline as well 
as an extensive reading list. Beyond these practical features, the report pro- 
vides a stimulating discussion of the general philosophy and assumptions 
which underlie the current emphasis on general education in the organization 
and planning of the undergraduate social studies curriculum. As such, it 
carries an important message to those economists who as specialists in one of 
the social sciences still view with skepticism this important trend in Ameri- 
man education which seems to sweep the country like wildfire. 

“The primary objective of curriculum planning in the social studies is to 
give an integrated and comprehensive picture of the nature of modern so- 
ciety” (p. 226). The traditional social science curriculum is said to have 
failed in this respect precisely because of its departmentalization. ‘‘Com- 
peting courses in history, sociology, political science, economics, anthro- 
pology, psychology, and geography exist side by side making their claims 
for student acceptance without any realization of the coordinate role which 
they play in the understanding of the social order as a whole” (p. 223). This 
failure of each isolated discipline to provide an understanding of the whole 
of society is in peculiar conflict with the presuppositions of a democratic 
society. Responsible participation in the democratic way of life depends upon 
an understanding of the social order as a whole as well as on the promo- 
tion of habits of democratic living, neither of which is achieved to an ap- 
preciable degree by isolated specialized studies. Even if specialized termi- 
nologies and techniques of analysis had not heightened the difficulties of 
intercommunication between the isolated social sciences, the free elective 
system together with an inadequate counseling system would in themselves 
be sufficient to defeat the attainment of a continuous and integrated general 
education in the social sciences, These are the considerations which seem to 
inspire the current emphasis on general education in the social studies which 
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found its earliest expression in the Columbia Contemporary Civilization course 
and which has now assumed the character of well established two-year in- 
tegrated basic courses in numerous other colleges and universities. 

The present report goes, however, far beyond the point of setting forth 
the general philosophy of the social studies program. It raises a host of de- 
tailed questions concerning the organization, content, administration and 
teaching of the program. Among these questions are the following: What is 
the proper approach in setting up the comprehensive social science course? 
Is it the historical approach, the problems approach or a systematic ap- 
proach; or a combination of these three? Is the course to be conceived and 
planned as terminal, transitional or introductory and exploratory experiences 
in general education? At which time during the period of a four-year college 
education should the course be given? Should it be a free elective subject 
or should it be required of all students? Should the course be taught by one 
instructor or should the various parts be handled by different specialists? 

According to the author, the best method of integrating the social studies 
for the purposes of providing an integrated picture of the nature of modern 
society is the conceptual scheme of cultural sociology and cultural anthro- 
pology. This broad conceptual scheme is believed to provide not only the 
most satisfactory combination of the three possible approaches mentioned 
above but determines also what constitutes the indispensable knowledge in 
the social studies and hence the indispensable content of the social studies 
course as it is conceived by the author of the report. This broad frame of 
reference which makes it possible to draw upon the results and techniques 
of analysis of all the social sciences leaves sufficient room for placing special 
emphasis on problems which at any given time seem to require special em- 
phasis in the light of the needs of the students in each local situation. (One 
of the most original suggestions of the report which in fact is presented in 
such detail that it takes up a major part of the volume is the elaboration 
of an inventory of social beliefs and attitudes among students designed to 
reveal areas of special prejudice and bias on such problems as the public 
debt, labor relations, minority questions, etc.) 

The report conceives of the social studies course as a terminal experience 
{that is, not preparatory or transitional to specialized work) primarily be- 
cause it is thought that the demands of specialized work must be a matter 
of secondary rather than primary consideration in the light of the philosophy 
of general education. It considers the social studies program as a really co- 
operative enterprise of the social science faculty; as such, it should be con- 
structed, taught and administered jointly by all within the division of the 
social sciences. It should be taught as a continuous course by one instructor 
and any attempt to turn over its constituent parts to the sociologist, the 
historian, the economist and the political scientist should be resisted. As an 
integrated course designed not only to convey the “indispensable knowledge” 
on the nature of the society we live in but also to develop a considerable 
degree of study skills, of critical thinking, and of attitudes indispensable 
for living in a democracy, the social studies program can not be a free 
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elective subject but should be required of all at the general education level 
of the American college. 

The reviewer’s criticism is not concerned with the basic philosophy of the 
social science program. On the contrary, I wholeheartedly concur with the 
view that the traditional social science curriculum conveys only a frag- 
mentary and hence an inadequate and misleading picture of the society we 
live in. Because of these convictions it appears to me that the author takes 
it too easily for granted that the social studies course must be conceived 
as a terminal experience at the college level and cannot be planned as a 
transitional course to the specialized work which is to follow. I believe that 
this is due largely to the special approach favored which seems to neglect 
unduly the study of original source material and of the growth of ideas, basic 
concepts and theories in terms of which man has attempted to interpret the 
social and economic reality of his time. As far as the transition to specialized 
work in economics is concerned, it is easy to see for example that social studies 
programs which include the reading of original source material from the writings 
of let us say Thomas of Aquinas on just price, the mercantilists on the bal- 
ance of trade and the effect of precious metal, Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mal- 
thus, Schmoller, Marx, Veblen, W. C. Mitchell, Beveridge, to name only a 
few, would provide a fruitful preparation to the more specialized work 
for the economics major. I am sure that the same applies to other disciplines. 

The fact that such an approach would necessitate an adjustment of the 
traditional economics curriculum and that very little has been done to this 
effect even in institutions which place greater emphasis on original source 
material and the historical approach does not defeat our argument. The 
trouble lies rather in the fact that only a small group in each department 
is called upon to participate in the social studies program and that as a 
result the majority of the members never acquire a first-hand insight and 
interest in the subject matter of the course and hence are unable to judge 
its potentialities as an introduction to their own specialized work. As far as 
the transition to specialized work in economics is concerned, probably the 
best stepping-stone would be provided by a course in the history of eco- 
nomic thought offered concomitantly with a basic principles course in the 
junior year. Doubtless a survey of alternative approaches to the organization 
of social studies programs and a detailed evaluation of social science courses 
in existence at other institutions would have provided a clue as to how this 
transition from general to specialized education might be achieved to the 
mutual advantage of both. It is to be regretted that the cooperative study 
in general education did not devote any attention to such a comparative 
evaluation of existing general education programs in the social studies; 
such an evaluation remains one of the most important needs at this time 
when the whole problem of social studies courses is under scrutiny by col- 
leges and universities which so far have introduced such programs only on 
an experimental basis. 

K. WILLIAM Kapp 

Wesleyan University 
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Economic History; National Economies 


The Development of Southern. Sectionalism, 1819-1848, By CHARLES S, 
SyDNor. Vol. V of A History of the South, edited by W. H. Stephenson 
and E. M. Coulter. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press. 1948. 
Pp. xii, 400. $6.00.) 

The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877. By E. Merton COULTER. Vol. 
VIII of A History of the South, (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. 
Press. 1947. Pp. xii, 426. $5.00.) 

With the justifiable pride that accompanies distinct achievement, Louisi- 
ana State University and the University of Texas have launched their new 
series in the History of the South, The initial volumes by Charles S. Sydnor 
and E. Merton Coulter provide ample evidence that a major contribution to 
American historiography is in the process of completion. As a work of 
synthesis, drawing upon the findings of countless individual muuugraphs and 
primary sources, this series will offer a valuable tool to many scholars 
interested in regional developments. 

Adhering to the general method utilized in previous multi-volume coopera- 
tive projects, the editors have contemplated a ten-volume series, entrusting 
the responsibility for each study to a capable specialist in some period of 
Southern history. Although the division into time units occasionally may seem 
to be arbitrary, since the forty-one years covered jointly by these two volumes 
receive as much space as the entire colonial period, one cannot deny that 
standards of current interest, and, to a lesser degree, the availability of 
source material, virtually determine the emphasis. 

The years which were assigned to the present authors are certainly of 
crucial importance. The vindictive and unfortunate Reconstruction era was 
largely the consequence of bitter sectional antagonisms that had developed 
during the preceding generation. A reading of Professor Sydnor’s book affords 
an opportunity to understand how the South came to assume an increasing 
attitude of local self-consciousness. In explaining the transition from national- 
ism to sectionalism, the author stresses the gradual reduction of Southern 
influence that occurred between 1819 and 1848. “At the beginning of the 
period under review,” we are told, “Southern politicians and statesmen well- 
nigh dominated the Federal government; before it was ended they had seen 
their region decline to a subordinate political position.” While the interpre- 
tation may at times underestimate the continuing influence of Southern 
leaders in high national office and the voice of the Southern wing of the 
Democratic Party, the chapters on political sectionalism, “Regionalism in 
Mind and Spirit,” and “Party Allegiance or Sectional Patriotism?” provide 
splendid insight into the real and occasionally fancied grievances of the 
South. This defensive position was eventually restated as a positive affirma- 
tion of the virtues of slavery and the plantation economy. 

In The South During Reconstruction, Professor Coulter’s work, this trend 
is likewise in evidence. Reacting against the physical devastation of the war 
and the policies of Congressional Reconstruction, the latent -resentment of 
the South crystallized in the activities of the Klu Klux Klan. Quite legiti- 
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mately the author observes that the poor whites, with whom the Negro had 
traditionally come into economic competition, were “at the bottom of nearly 
every assault and battery on the freedman.” However, the apparent admira- 
tion for the Klan’s “artistic” and “humorous” techniques, which achieved 
“remarkable results” through “cleverly organized” intimidation, sometimes 
colors the account. Considerably more satisfactory is the description of the 
methods of social and economic ostracism that were employed to stamp out 
the vestige of white radicalism. By 1877, as a result of southern resistance and 
the emergence of moderate national leadership, the former Confederate states 
_ were in a position to resume their standing in the Union. The radical version 
of Reconstruction, in the opinion of the author, had proved to be a dismal 
failure. 

In allowing a comparison of the South’s economic status before and after 
the War between the States, these volumes are especially useful. During both 
periods the South was vulnerable to the consequences of sudden depreciation 
in the price of cotton, invariably the chief money crop. Although the economy 
in each instance was identified with rural society, Professor Coulter points 
to the growth of urban population during the decade which began with 1860. 
Its relationship to increased industrialism was generally valid, in spite of the 
fact that the Carolinas and Georgia, whose urban growth was less than the 
national average, progressed considerably as manufacturing states. Never- 
theless, the account gives the dubious impression that no Negroes worked in 
the cotton mills because they were incapable of attending to the looms with 
efficiency. Certainly this interpretation fails to take cognizance of the success- 
ful prewar experiment with Negro labor conducted by the Suluda River, 
South Carolina, textile factory. Nor does it consider the obstacles to Negro 
employment which were created by the hostility of white labor and the 
various state license requirements that confronted the freedman seeking non- 
agricultural work. Similarly, Dr. Sydnor’s book, in its attempt to stress the 
predominance of agriculture, perhaps underestimates the significance of 
Southern manufacturing as a whole, In maintaining that there were only about 
100,000 persons engaged in Southern manufacturing at the time of the Census 
of 1820, the approximation tends to overlook the large numbers of slaves who 
were trained in plantation handicrafts. These occupations were not listed in 
most census reports, but they are too important to be ignored. However, the 
author has honestly acknowledged that he is aware of the imperfections of 
the early tabulations, and “is using the census without interpolating warnings 
and cautions” only because of a scarcity of better source of information. 

Each of the writers’ also considers the significant question of Southern 
economic vassalage. Although he recognizes that New York’s merchants as 
early as 1822 had “secured most of the business of handling goods that 
went south in exchange for Southern staples,” Dr. Sydnor repudiates the 
notion that the South’s export trade was really under external domination. 
Even during the 1830’s there was little more than oratorical criticism of 
alleged Northern interference with the direct trade relations between the 
cotton states and the rest of the world. To Dr. Coulter, on the other hand, the 
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problem seems far more acute. Speaking of the long-standing dependence 
upon the North, he maintains that the situation became even more malignant 
during the era of Reconstruction. The subject of plantation ownership and 
investment hy absentee Northern capitalists receives special attention, though 
it is largely slighted in the other book. And yet the problem is of major 
consequence if one is to understand the motives of the secessionist element 
in New York City during the Civil War. 

A further comparison of the two volumes demonstrates that Professor 
Coulter, to a greater extent than his colleague, has concentrated upon the 
internal condition of the South, deliberately ignoring many simultaneous 
federal developments. Thus even the Congressional debates over Southern 
Reconstruction receive only abbreviated attention. In Dr. Sydnor’s study the 
national policies affecting the South, such as the Missouri Compromise, the 
presidential elections, and the Nullification movement, are explored with more 
adequate detall. The key to this difference perhaps lies in the fact that the 
South had taken an active part in the ante-bellum politics of the nation, 
whereas the years immediately after the war witnessed a period of substantial 
eclipse. 

In general, the two books adhere to the same method, providing scholarly 
and well-written evaluations of Southern life. Both works seek to achieve a 
balance in the various questions selected for discussion, offering appraisals of 
such widely divergent topics as transportation, agriculture, local government, 
education, and social theory. The bibliographic essays contain useful com- 
mentaries on the extant manuscript and printed sources. While the interpreta- 
tions of native Southern institutions are relatively uncritical, this series, when 
completed, will provide our basic storehouse of information about the region 
for many years to come. 

LEONARD PRICE STAVISKY 

New York Siate Teachers College 

Oswego, New York 


New Paths for Japan. By Harotp WAKEFIELD. (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 216. $3.75.) 

Since the opening phases of the occupation of Japan the problem of eco- 
nomic policy has been one of foremost consideration by the Allied authorities. 
Initial methods of adjusting the economy of Japan to a modern, peacetime 
social system followed a generally non-conservative pattern. In recent months, 
however, economic policy for Japan has undergone significant changes 
bordering on more moderate principles. There is under way a testing of the 
relative empirical values of given sets of principles and policies in relation to 
the peculiarities of Japanese society. 

New Paths for Japan, a sequel to the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House Study Group report, Japan in Defeat, is an attempt 
to clarify many problems of economic policy. It has an added value to 
American economists interested in Japan because it represents the thinking 
and interpretation of a British authority. The book is concerned in several 
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sections with descriptive political material, but this is supplementary to 
concise treatment of economic matters. The various trends resulting from the 
application of respective economic policy can be traced clearly. 

The subject matter of the chapters on the prewar economy of Japan is 
adequately developed for the purpose intended. Some exceptions, however, 
may be noted. For example, the policy of Finance Minister Takahashi 
Korekiyo in de facto depreciation of the yen in 1931 is viewed as a financial 
achievement, without indicating that such a policy actually increased the 
cost of Japan’s imports and caused the terms of international trade to shift 
against her. The depreciation of the yen was successful for Japan only in 
that she was able to create foreign exchange holdings for imports of war 
materials, and this was largely supplemented by a series of stringent exchange 
controls after May, 1933. As for the statement by the author that the 
foreign exchange rate remained stable between 1932 and 1936, it is assumed 
that the period following October, 1932 is meant, as the first ten months of 
1932 experienced the greatest fall of the yen on the exchanges, There is, 
however, evidence of the correctness of the author’s view that the yen was not 
deliberately undervalued after 1931 in that the de jure act of Japan’s divurcing 
gold and the yen externally was reflected on the exchanges as the yen floating 
to its own level in relation to other currencies. The decline in the exchange 
value of the yen occurred mainly because of anticipation of internal deprecia- 
tion, which was not manifest in price indices or latent in increased note 
circulation. 

A development of the economy of Japan at war involves the author in a 
controversy regarding the idea that Japan based her war economy on the 
assumption of an early and complete victory. His principal opponents in this 
controversy are the Report of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey and Jerome 
B. Cohen, “The Japanese War Economy, 1940-1945,” in the Far Eastern 
Survey (December, 1946).The latter indicate that the gross national product, 
adjusted for price change, rose some nine billion yen from 1942 to 1944, in- 
dicating a belated production effort upon realization of extended warfare. The 
author makes a convincing point that actual production indices of basic 
industries refute the theory embodied in the Bombing Survey, not to men- 
tion the fact that the national product devoted to war production increased 
only in a near-direct proportion to an absolute fall in consumption. It would 
appear from the evidence presented that complete reliance cannot be placed 
on the Bombing Survey, inclusive as that study is, as a basis for interpreta- 
tion. 

The final three chapters contain material of the greatest interest to 
economists concerned with problems of policy in the occupation of Japan. The 
author does not hesitate to take issue with established policy when his observa- 
tions seem to warrant it. An example is his reference to the initial exchange 
rate, pegged at 15 yen in relation to the dollar up to March 11, 1947, as 
being a “preposterous overvaluation of the yen.” Comment on this point is 
necessarily restricted to the fact that overvaluation and undervaluation of 
exchange rates, with specific reference to possible effects on trade, are 
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relative terms; so-called overvaluation, per se, does not necessarily retard 
exports. Moreover, as dollar-yen purchases by United States personnel were 
practiced in the initial stages of the occupation, an overvalued rate tended 
to be anti-inflationary. The adjustment of the rate to 50 yen to the dollar 
following March 11, 1947 has presumably relieved the author somewhat, 
although the matter of pegging the rate until some measure of price stability 
in Japan can be effected remains a problem to the authorities. 

Redistribution of wealth in Japan is treated within the broad scope of 
general economic policy. The social systems represented by the governing 
Allied Powers—America, Great Britain, and Russia—are presented as three 
broad courses for acceptance by the Japanese: namely, free enterprise, social 
democracy, and communism. The author indicates that the course of free 
enterprise is the least likely to be adopted, and, moreover, would be unde- 
sirable, since it would lead to the development of new monopolies and would 
be unacceptable to organized labor. The alternative course is suggested as 
that of social democracy, along with the usual arguments of state ownership 
of principal industries in Japan. 

The idea of socialism as a core of the future economic system of Japan 
would seem to be the antithesis of a fundamental aim of security in the Far 
East. Socialism for politically immature peoples is likely to be the first step 
toward communism. There is no reason to believe that new monopolies will 
arise, contrary to the basic policy of the Allied Powers. Such reasoning places 
no faith in future leaders of Japan, nor in antitrust measures and their 
enforcement. The fact that free enterprise would not be acceptable to 
Japanese labor leaders is hardly an argument, in itself, against liberal capital- 
ism in its true sense. The real problem for free enterprise in Japan, as the 
author seems to suggest, is that concerned with demand for private capital. 
This problem presents itself as a result of severe treatment extended by 
occupation authorities against former entrepreneurs. If free enterprise is to 
emerge the victor in the struggle the author describes, provision will have to 
be made to encourage foreign investment on a wide scale, especially in the 
closing phases of occupation and the initial period of post-occupation. 

Irrespective of any political overtones, this study represents a definite 
contribution to current economic literature; especially so because it is the 
work of an established, prewar authority on Japan. As such, it should find 
wide interest among those economists who specialize on the Far East. 

Donan P. Ray 

Academy of World Economics 

George Washington University 


Political Economy in the Modern State. By Harotp A. Innis. (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. xix, 270. $4.00.) 

This volume by the head of the department of political economy of the 
University of Toronto is a reincarnation of a number of papers on a variety 
of subjects which have been buried too long in such esoteric tombs as the 
Queen’s Quarterly and the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
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They now become available to a wider audience of students and scholars, ` 
both of whom will find much here that is both illuminating and rewarding. 

Professor Innis is not the kind of scholar who labours mightily for a gen- 
eration only to-produce a single massive volume in which a well-masticated 
text rests neatly on top of an orderly pile of footnotes which support the 
slender edifice. Here, to change the metaphor, is economic history on the 
wing. The author ranges across the facets of a series of ideas, dazzling the 
hard-working reader with strange lights and novel perspectives. The chase 
is arduous, but rewarding. Most of the essays concern economic theory and 
political science. They emphasize the significance of the title—the essential 
oneness of the social sciences and their importance to one another and to 
mankind. 

The papers fall into two main groups: the first of which is economic 
history, and the second, the place of the university and especially of the 
social sciences in political society. The opening pair—the brilliant “The 
Newspaper in Economic Development” and the somewhat less successful 
but nevertheless stimulating “An Economic Approach to Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century”—show how much economic history can contribute to 
the study of letters and to the evaluation of the political significance of 
literature. Related to these are three other notable contributions to economic 
history. “The Penetrative Power of the Price System,” “Liquidity Prefer- 
ence as a Factor in Industrial Development,” and “Unused Capacity as a 
Factor in Canadian Economic History.” The second group is concerned with 
the role of the university and its main theme is stated in two sombre and 
thoughtful essays, “A Plea for the University Tradition” and “The Uni- 
versity in the Modern Crisis.” The remaining six essays are slighter and 
their themes are pendant to the main groups mentioned above. 

Since reviewing space is a scarce resource, it is necessary to discuss only 
those aspects of Professor Innis’s essays which seem to demand special 
attention. It is unnecessary—as well as presumptuous in a reviewer who is 
not an economic historian—to discuss the contribution of this volume to 
economic history. The author’s reputation is established and the titles of 
the essays on economic history will be guidance enough to his fellow scholars 
in that field. 

Their significance as economic history by no means exhausts the impor- 
tance of the first group of essays. They are valuable contributions to an 
understanding of Canadian political development. They abound in arresting 
and fruitful generalizations about Canadian political behaviour and the 
nature of Canadian federalism. Where he says “Confederation as an instru- 
ment of steam power has been compelled to face the implications of hydro- 
electric power and petroleum” (p. 247), he is providing the key to the 
whole inter-war problem of Canadian federalism. These are not merely 
expansive half-truths. The staple approach to economic history in a country 
whose history is almost entirely economic is an excellent tool of political 
analysis. For over a generation the understanding of Canadian politics was 
befogged by the monopoly of the study of political science by a school of 
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historians who knew no economics and who had been fatally stricken in 
youth by the apt but analytically unfruitful analogy between Canada in the . 
eighteen-forties and England under the second of the Stuarts. What we know 
of the Canadian federal system is due almost entirely to the labours in the 
last twenty years of Professor Innis and his disciples in the field of eco- 
nomic history. The first major result was the balanced and sensitive account 
of Canadian development from Confederation to the end of the inter-war 
period contained in Book I of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations. This volume of essays yields a rich stream 
of seminal ideas to the political scientist. 

Professor Innis reveals here also his preoccupation with the major prob- 
lems of politics. When he says (p. 70) “We have most to lose from en- 
croachments of power. ‘Power is of its nature evil, whoever wields it.’ ”, 
he shows a concern with politics which is common to many economists. This 
problem is a real one which requires hard and rigorous thinking. But too 
many economists, among them Professor Innis, take too simple a view. The 
economic theorist is impressed by the impersonal beauty of the price sys- 
tem. It achieves regulation and order without apparent use of compulsion 
or limitation of the free will. When the economist turns to politics, he is 
appalled at the imperfect and unstable competition of parties, at the extent 
to which the lack of homogeneity of ideas leads to a corruption of the 
market. Somehow, the group engaged in the maximization of power looks 
far more ominous than the individual firm engaged in the maximization of 
its returns. 

In point of fact, political power is no more inherently evil than steam 
power. Each is capable of physical hurt in the wrong hands but both are 
constructive forces in human life. The economist forgets that a solid base of 
political power is necessary to enforce the rules of contract and protect the 
sanctity of property which underlie the free market, The economist is in- 
sufficiently aware that the growth of technology has produced the big busi- 
ness bureaucracy which rests on the same foundation of organizational prin- 
ciples as the bureaucracy of the state. The introduction of constitutionalism 
into the divine-right concepts of business organization is a problem of the 
first importance to economist and political scientist alike. 

This is not to say that Professor Innis is unaware of this last problem. 
He examines it with deadly effect in his opening essay on the newspaper. 
But the economist’s preoccupation with the market and the beauty of the 
price system have led him to state the issue not only incorrectly but in a 
form which can be exploited by the very commercial and political interests 
which, as he already points out, are exploiting the universities and the so- 
cial scientist. He says (p. 75) “Business and political exploitation of uni- 
versities by bribes reflects a complete inability to understand that univer- 
sities honour donors and not donors universities. The impression that 
universities can be bought and sold, held by business men and fostered by 
university administrators trained in playing for the highest bid, is a reflec- 
tion of the deterioration of western civilization.” 
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Through these essays run certain common themes: a recognition of the 
relevance of economics to an understanding of politics and of culture, the 
tremendous pressure exerted on cultural survival by the multiplication of 
mass media of communication faster than they can safely be assimilated, 
the difficulty of objectivity in the face of the mechanical obstacles thrown 
up by modern technology. It is an attempt to suggest the cost to civiliza- 
tion of overspecialization. 

A marked evolution in style is noticeable in this volume. The essays are 
“not arranged chronologically in the order in which they were written but 
more sensibly by means of subject. The later chapters are on the whole 
the earlier in time. They are markedly less allusive, there is less of the 
mordant irony of the later essays. The later ones possess in places a lack of 
intelligibility, an almost sibyline character, which suggest the growing 
urgency with which these problems are pressing on the author. They reflect 
too, no doubt, the increasing strain which the war and postwar load of 
teaching and administration has thrown on senior scholars and reveal how 
much we may be paying in loss of leisure and loss of time to think things 
through. One wishes that we may be allowed again the product of sys- 
tematic and sustained scholarship but we are lucky to have even the over- 
time reflections of such a distinguished scholar. 

J. R. MALLORY 

McGill University 


Hawati—A Century of Economic Change, 1778-1876. By THEODORE MORGAN. 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 260. $4.00.) 


The need for an understanding of the culture of the Territory of Hawaii 
has become doubly important in view of the recent measures taken to grant 
it statehood. Professor Morgan has made a careful analysis of the evolution 
of the Hawaiian economy from the native feudalism which Captain Cook 
found in 1778 to an agricultural and commercial private enterprise system. 

While Professor Morgan writes as an economist, he never loses sight of 
the highly important socio-economic aspects of the transformation in the 
period of Hawaiian economic history which he covers. He points out that the 
study of Hawaii is “an extreme case where the optimum rate of technical 
progress is far less than an ‘economic’ analysis only would recommend, for 
against the increase of real income is to be debited social costs of adjustment.” 

After a discussion of the original colonization, land division, tenure, reforms, 
and the breakdown of feudalism, the reader’s attention is focused on the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States in 1876. There can be no doubt, 
according to Professor Morgan, that the interest of the United States in this 
treaty was primarily political. During a half century preceding the treaty, 
the Islands had considerable difficulty maintaining their independence amidst 
the maneuvering for commercial and political advantage of several nations. 
The treaty secured Hawaii against falling under the control of another power. 

Economically, Hawaii gained free entry into the United States for a num- 
ber of tropical products. The most important were sugar, molasses, and rice. 
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In exchange, Hawaii was to reciprocate by granting free admission to a num- 
ber of American goods. The benefits to Hawaii from the Reciprocity Treaty, 
however, were dubious. The era after Reciprocity was one of great expansion. 
As was to be expected, plantation owners were encouraged to bring poorer 
land into cultivation, and cultivate more intensively land already in use by 
heavy applications of fertilizer and costly equipment. Hence, the bonus en- 
abled planters to expand on a larger scale than would have been possible with- 
out a free market in the United States. 

Against these advantages resulting from the Reciprocity Treaty were 
to be weighed the risk involved in making Hawaii dependent on a single crop, 
the tendency to concentrate control of the industry into a few hands, and 
the creation of new problems of social adjustment, particularly those arising 
from the growing heterogeneous population, a result of importing labor from 
other lands for work on the plantations. 

Professor Morgan’s timely study is an outstanding contribution. It should 
serve as a basic reference to those interested in understanding the economy 
of an area which is bound to become more important as the world economy 
becomes more interdependent. But perhaps what is more important is that 
this scholarly study gives a historical analysis of the transition of Hawaii 
from an underdeveloped economy having a relatively primitive marketing 
system to a sophisticated economy dominated by Western civilization. An 
understanding of this development should provide a worth-while frame of 
reference for dealing with similar problems in the underdeveloped countries 
whose people are becoming more conscious of their position in the world today. 

The accelerated destruction of the indigenous social institutions of Hawaii 
provides an excellent example of ‘the dangers of the sudden introduction of 
overwhelming alien institutions at the expense of the native culture. This 
poses the question of how to maintain the cohesive elements of the indigenous 
culture as new alien concepts are corroding the basic social pattern. The 
problem is one of maintaining a familiar cultural pattern in a viable condition 
until a new one can be sufficiently matured to take its place. 

Fortunately, the invasion of the alien cultures upon the Hawaiian economy 
has been peaceful and without violent social upheaval. Hawaii’s future is 
now bound to its plantation economy. The influence upon this economy of 
other alien ideologies plaguing the world (especially in the Orient) will be 
interesting to watch. 

CHARLES D. Hyson 

Harvard University 


Balkan Village. By Irwin SAnpers. (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press. 1949. Pp. 291. $4.00.) 

No economist who is interested in international economic policy or in the 
economics of “backward countries” could make a mistake in spending an 
evening or two in the leisurely reading of Irwin Sanders’ Balkan Village. 
For this unpretentious little book has some profound insights to contribute 
to the understanding of the tide of events not only in the little village of 
Dragalevtsy but throughout the Balkans and with appropriate modifications 
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in China as well. It is based on a careful study of this Balkan village in 
the thirties and again in 1945. 

Professor Sanders’ book starts out in a personalized style, to present a pic- 
ture of the socio-economic structure and life of a small rural village of Bul- 
garia in the 1930’s. His style is in fact somewhat deceiving; for the work 
is a careful sociological study, free of the easy generalizations of the usual 
travelogue on the one hand and the pretentiously “scientific” work on the 
other.* One is struck continuously by the basic parallels between this Balkan 
peasant society and the Chinese peasant communities portrayed in such 
work as Martin Yang’s study of a Shantung village and Fei’s studies of 
villages in the south and southwest of China. The book would be worth 
reading on these grounds alone. Moreover, the chapters on the prewar period 
stand as the foundation on which the last chapters are built. 

Nevertheless, what makes Balkan Village of particular interest to many 
of us must be the last three chapters of careful and objective analysis of the 
impact of the war and of communist influences in this peasant society. Even 
in the ’thirties the impact of nationalism with the increasing role of central 
authority in the village life was visible; but Professor Sanders represents 
this as still largely an external influence that was making only small impres- 
sions on the culture and mode of life. The people observed these develop- 
ments as onlookers, accepting only what fitted into the traditional pattern of 
their lives, Such was no longer the case in 1945. The isolation from the 
culture of the “outside world” was already of the past. 

How did the peasants react to the Germans, the Russians, the Americans 
and British in their midst? How did they react to communism as an ideol- 
ogy and a social system and how are these reactions changing? What are 
the cores of resistance and opposition to communism and do they tend pro- 
gressively to weaken? What sort of alternative would be likely if com- 
munism does not ultimately dominate in full? What kinds of modification of 
communism are likely in view of the economic and cultural background of 
the people? What rôle does America play and what rôle might it play in the 
life of the peasant of a little village in the Balkans, or in the life of mil- 
lions of peasant populations the world over? Professor Sanders is modest 
in his approach to these questions. But his work is notable for the objec- 
tivity with which he handles a subject so ridden with emotion everywhere. 
It is notable for the simple and yet profound insight into the underlying 
conditions and the nature of evolutionary (and revolutionary) developments. 
The more obviously analytical approach of the last part of the book rests 
firmly on the foundations of the earlier chapters and his conclusions flow 
directly from that background. No grand solution, no social blueprint is 
attempted. But the thoughtful reader will find much to give him pause. 

Mary JEAN BOWMAN 

University of California, Berkeley 


1 The appendixes take up 58 of the 278 pages and enhance the value of the book. Four 
of these are reprints of articles previously published. The remainder include data on the 
village population and their farms, an inventory of stock in a village grocery store, a note 
on taxes, and a note on methodology. ' 
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Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


Saving American Capitalism. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948, Pp. xviii, 373. $4.00 net; $3.00 text.) 


Reviewers of Seymour Harris’ collections of essays always complain of 
being caught on the horns of an ugly dilemma: shall they dutifully make a 
brief and superficial comment about each essay, or generalize broadly about 
the whole volume, risking serious injustice to individual authors. In the pres- 
ent case there are thirty-eight separate essays averaging a little under ten 
pages apiece. To choose the horn of itemization would give me, in my 1800 
words, approximately forty-seven words per essay, or about two sentences 
including mention of author and title. Accordingly, I shall seize the other 
horn pleading guilty in advance to charges of libel against individual con- 
tributors. The risk of misrepresenting a great many of the authors is re- 
duced by the fact that fifteen uf them are Mr. Harris himself, who sets the 
pace and tone for the remaining twenty-three. 

He does this so successfully, partly by skillful editing and partly by writ- 
ing nearly a third of the book himself, that the volume as a whole conveys 
a fairly clearly definable message. It is perhaps an inevitable consequence 
of the brevity of the individual pieces that the message is neither very novel 
nor very profound. It is the function of the book not to innovate but rather 
to summarize for the benefit of a popular audience a rather familiar ap- 
proach to today’s major problems of economic policy—that of the new 
New Deal. Essays by Chester Bowles, Adolf Berle, Charles Merriam, Leon 
Keyserling, O. H. Taylor, and Seymour Harris describe the basic phi- 
losophy of the “mixed” economy. True democracy is only attainable, so 
runs the theme, if government takes vigorous action to maintain employ- 
ment, to insure an equitable distribution of income, to promote an active 
program of resource development, to provide ample social services, to en- 
force a “balance” in the wage-price-profit structure, and generally to plan. 
In so far as private enterprise and free markets are consistent with these 
essential governmental functions, they can and should be fostered and en- 
couraged. But we must not let the shibboleth of minimum government blind 
us to more fundamental goals. 

There is great virtue in reiterating, as do the essays of Richard Gilbert 
and Merle Fainsod, that private enterprise and government control are 
means and not ends and that the proper balance between them must be 
determined not on rigid @ priort grounds but by the pragmatic test of effec- 
tiveness. It is highly plausible to argue that as long as private enterprise 
can be made to operate in the public interest it should be allowed to func- 
tion, but that where it fails to do this, government must step in. But this 
really does not get us as far as it seems to. The argument merely travels 
one floor down to what constitutes the public interest. 

On this plane the analysis of Mr. Harris and his co-authors is not as 
fundamental or penetrating as it might be. The desirability of full employ- 
ment, resource development, equitable income distribution and the like is 
too obvious by now to need the reiteration it gets in this book. But all 
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economic and social systems promise these things. Why, then, should we 
want to save capitalism as these authors all say they do? There is very little 
consideration here of what it is about capitalism that makes it worth while 
trying to save in view of the fact that it would be technically much easier 
to solve some of our problems such as unemployment if we were to aban- 
don “free enterprise.” l 

The emphasis is perhaps explained by a comment of Mr. Bowles who 
says, “The most dangerous long range threat to our democratic institutions 
in America comes not from the inept Communists to the Left but from the 
reactionaries at the extreme Right” (p. 19). If we start from this premise, 
the first step in the argument must logically be the one taken in these essays 
of insisting that we can have full employment, stability, health, good houses 
for all, etc., without setting off down the Road to Serfdom. 

There are undoubtedly a great many people who need to be persuaded 
of this. Even for this audience the plea would be more effective if it dealt 
more directly with some of the difficult problems we must solve if we are 
to pursue the New Deal Utopia within the framework of a genuinely demo- 
cratic, not to say capitalist, society. Those of us who have long accepted 
the goals these authors describe would like to see more attention paid to 
how we might resolve some of the inherent conflicts among these goals. 

For instance, the chapters on resource development by Morris Cooke, 
Carlton Nau, Morris Garnsey and Seymour Harris, those on housing and 
urban redevelopment by Charles Abrams and Guy Greer, and that on federal 
research by James Newman are eloquent statements of promising ways in 
which we can use our resources. But, for a book by economists, there is 
singularly little recognition here of the problem of choice in a society. How 
can the people of a community be made aware of the cost in opportunities 
foregone of all the wonderful things the authors would like 'to use resources 
for? How can their views be sought as to when more electric power and 
more apartment houses are no longer worth the automobiles and movie 
palaces they must give up to get them? What mechanism can we invent to 
insure that such decisions are really made by the people and not by bureau- 
crats and “experts”? There is no mention of this problem in the book. 

It is certainly true, as many of these authors insist, that the private price 
system is not the effective machinery for making some of these decisions 
that the nineteenth-century economists hoped it was. Should we not, then, 
be giving a little more thought to the substitute? It is not enough to say 
that “the best available medical care should not be denied to any citizen” 
(Bowles, p. 27), or that “if health is worth having it is worth having now” 
(Berle, p. 55), or that “water and power resources should be developed to 
the full” (Nau, p. 122), or that we should exploit “every potential kilowatt 
of hydro-electric energy” in the West (Garnsey, p. 133), or that “large 
funds” should be made available for “redevelopment of in-town blighted 
areas” (Greer, p. 200). These needs should be called compellingly to public 
attention, as these essays do. But the Welfare State must, if it is to be demo- 
cratic, find better solutions than quadrennial elections for the problem of how 
to make governmentally allocated resources satisfy the values of majority 
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and minority consumers and not merely those of contributors to a sym- 
posium. 

It is probably true, as these authors frequently suggest, that high pres- 
sure salesmanship induces us today to spend too much on tobacco and too 
little on medical care, but there is a point beyond which we do not want to 
give up cigarettes for an extra pint of milk or a shade whiter teeth, and 
the Welfare State will neglect the search for that point at its peril. 

The eat-your-cake-and-have-it-too implication of some of these essays is 
an understandable consequence of their preoccupation with both cyclical and 
secular deficiencies of effective demand. The opportunity cost of any use 
of resources appears to be zero or negative if the alternative is unemploy- 
ment. “The combination of unemployed money and unemployed men to 
reclaim many regions like the Tennessee Valley is, we hope, assured” (Harris, 
p. 8). But of course the alternative need not be unemployment, but may be 
more houses, more clothes, or more pulp magazines. There is little suggestion 
in this book that this problem exists, It is no defense to point out that pub- 
lic investment can be highly productive and thus need not require any 
sacrifice in the long run. The same thing is true of private investment. 
There remains with both a real problem of how much consumption we will 
forego meanwhile. 

One section of the book is devoted to essays by Alvin Hansen, Lorie 
Tarshis, George Soule, Lester Chandler, and Seymour Harris on why and 
how demand and employment must be stabilized. This, as might be ex- 
pected from these authors, constitutes a very well stated primer of the 
theory of income and employment and its applications to fiscal and monetary 
policy, inflation, and the farm problem. Here again, my principal complaint 
is that it all sounds too simple. If Lincoln Steffens was right in insisting 
that the main function of education is to teach not what is known but what 
is still unknown, this would not be a fruitful text. In spite of Gilbert’s gener- 
ous admission that “we do not know everything yet,” the book leaves the 
reader unaware, for instance, of the confusion in our theories of general 
wage and price movements or the inadequacy of current analysis of the rela- 
tion between monetary policy and liquidity. There is no hint of our abysmal 
lack of empirical knowledge as to just what factors have an important effect 
on investment spending or our uncertainty as to how consumption is related 
to income. 

Indeed, on this last point, many of these authors have no uncertainty at 
all. They take it as so firmly established a truth that redistribution in favor 
of low incomes (frequently identified with aggregate wages) will expand total 
spending that they do not have to explain, much less defend, this proposi- 
tion. Bowles speaks as though everybody knew that maldistribution was re- 
sponsible for the 1929 crash. Berle says of the fact-pursuing liberal that “He 
has a pretty clear idea that these evil times are somehow connected with 
the phenomenon of badly distributed national income; and he has learned 
that, in proportion as the standard of living of the lower income groups is 
raised, the violence of ‘boom’ and ‘bust’ is relieved.” Harris relies on re- 
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distribution as a major element in stabilization policy, and Schlesinger and 
Gilbert both imply that making taxes steeply progressive will greatly increase 
consumption. Keyserling’s concept of balance in the wage-price structure 
seems to refer principally to the notion that such balance is necessary to 
prevent oversaving. 

The reputation of the “science” of economics is surely not enhanced by 
setting down propositions as untested as these as though they were among 
the axioms of our so-called discipline. In the first place, at least a reputable 
segment of the profession does not accept them; in the second place, there 
is some admittedly sketchy evidence that they are not quantitatively very 
important even if they are qualitatively correct; and thirdly, and most im- 
portant, no really good or reliable evidence that could be said either to 
prove or disprove them has yet been published, so far as I know. 

Many statistical studies of the consumption function appear to indicate 
that the marginal propensity to consume of individuals is fairly constant 
over a wide range of income. If this is so, redistribution between persons 
should not greatly affect total consumption expenditure. Shifts from cor- 
porate to private income are perhaps more likely to stimulate consumption, 
but in view of the importance of retained earnings as a source of funds for 
investment, such shifts may well depress investment by as much as they 
stimulate consumption. Į am not saying that these possibilities are any more 
demonstrable than those the authors assert, but merely that our evidence 
as to the determinants of consumption expenditure is slight, unreliable, and 
conflicting. To take unverified hypotheses, stated as proven fact, as the 
basis for policy proposals is to be guilty of the kind of irresponsibility with 
which social scientists are always being charged. This is not an argument 
against income redistribution, which I incidentally happen to favor, but a 
plea that it be defended on somewhat more honest and scientifically reputable 
grounds, 

The horn of the Harris Reviewer’s Dilemma which I have seized has pre- 
vented me from saying much about the pieces in the volume which are less 
representative of its general flavor. These include a brief plea for more anti- 
trust enforcement by Berge, an excellent little piece on foreign economic rela- 
tions by Lerner, balanced appraisals of the Taft-Hartley Act and the social 
security problem by Dunlop and Witte, respectively, and a very polished 
discussion of literature and liberalism by Howard Mumford Jones which 
makes the reviewer aware, by contrast, of how badly economists write. I do 
not feel as unhappy about my neglect of these essays as I might if they were 
longer and if their authors had therefore had an opportunity to develop 
a more meaty thesis. It is to be hoped that in the future Mr. Harris will 
check his tendency to collect larger and larger numbers of shorter and 
shorter essays into more and more frequent volumes, and that we shall be 
spared the logical climax of the present trend—a volume of aphorisms en- 
titled “The Wisdom of Many, Many People.” 

Max MILLIKAN 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Business Fluctuations; Prices 


Teoria e Politica della Piena Occupazione. By Virrorio Marrama. (Rome: 
Universita di Roma—Facolta di Giurisprudenza, Instituto di Economia e 
Finanza. 1948. Pp. 302. L. 1200.) 


Vittorio Marrama is known to American economists E his papers in 
Economica and The Review of Economic Studies. In the present book he con- 
firms the impression of ability that readers of these articles will have formed, 
and reveals as well an extraordinary acquaintance with the literature of his 
subject. The object of the work is to present a critical reconstruction of full- 
employment theory and policy in the light of the principal developments in 
the Anglo-American, and in particular the British literature since 1935. 
Although the study is intended chiefly as a contribution to Italian thought, 
there is much in the book that will be of interest to American readers. 

The work is divided into three parts. Part I, entitled “Equilibrium, Price 
Flexibility, and Full Employment,” first deals with the conditions of full- 
employment equilibrium under static assumptions, with particular reference 
to the treatments of Pigou, Hicks, and Lange. The Wicksellian analysis is 
then introduced, and this is followed by a discussion of the instability of full- 
employment equilibrium under conditions of uncertainty. Hicks and Lange 
are again the major objects of attention, though the contributions of Marschak, 
Shackle, and Hart also come in for consideration. 

Part II, called “Effective Demand and Full Employment,” is composed of 
four chapters dealing successively with fundamentals of the Keynesian theory, 
economic maturity, the Ricardo Effect, and dynamic models of the Kalecki- 
Kaldor type. 

Part III consists of three chapters on full-employment policy. The first of 
these is concerned with the problem of stabilization of effective demand, and 
surveys the efforts at national balance sheet construction that have been 
made in Britain and America. The other two chapters consider in detail the 
questions of means, consequences, and limits of a policy of full employment. 

Four appendices to the study add considerably to its value. These are 
entitled respectively: ‘“Inadequacies of the Traditional Theory of General 
Equilibrium,” “Recent Developments of the Theory of Interest,” “ ‘Demo- 
cratic’ Planning in Great Britain,” and “Reflections on the Problem of Em- 
ployment in Italy.” 

The principal conclusions of the study proper are as follows (pp. 241-43): 


1. The doctrine of full employment has ample justification from the 
theoretical point of view, but the economic policies implied by the doctrine 
involve many and serious difficulties. 

2. Outside the English-speaking countries, the Anglo-Saxon doctrine of 
full employment is applicable only where similar economic structures exist. 
Otherwise, substantial qualifications must be admitted. In Italy, for example 
(Appendix IV), unemployment i is due mainly to a fundamental shortage of 
capital, and what is wanted is increased productivity rather than a higher 
propensity to consume. 

3. Whatever the structure of an economy may be, successful full-employ- 
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ment policy requires the fulfillment of certain general conditions. The State 
must be regarded as responsible for the maintenance of at least high-level 
employment; it must be possible to coordinate general economic activities 
consistently with this object; public finance must be susceptible of subordina- 
tion to the larger end; and theoretical and statistical research must go for- 
ward, particularly with reference to national income and aggregate saving. 


To anyone who reads Italian without great difficulty this book may be 
recommended. The non-specialist will find it an excellent survey of recent 
work on the subject. Virtually nothing that falls within the scope of the study 
has been overlooked, and the author displays a thorough mastery of his great 
mass of materials. For the specialist, there is food for thought in the numerous 
discerning judgments of the author that cannot be discussed in a brief review. 


RICHARD V. CLEMENCE 
Wellesley College 


Les Crises de Reconversion et la Politique Economique d’Aprés-Guerre. By 
ALAIN BARRÈRE. (Paris: Librairie Marcel Rivière, 1947. Pp. 199. 230 
fr.) 


Professor Barrère, of the University of Toulouse, has divided his timely 
work into two main parts; the first deals with the theory of reconversion 
crises, and the second with policies relating thereto. 

Although the author emphasizes the crisis stage, he is also briefly con- 
cerned with the other stages of a complete cycle from depression to recovery, 
boom, and crisis. 

The first thesis of the book is that business cycle theory is inadequate to 
explain the economic disturbances which historically follow major wars. There 
is required, therefore, a special theory which, although not unrelated to 
business cycle theory, is endowed with peculiar characteristics which amply 
justify its separate existence. 

Barrère’s account of the cycle which follows modern wars can be briefly 
summarized. First there is a brief depression which is the result purely of 
technical difficulties encountered in demobilizing the war economy and re- 
converting it to peacetime uses. This period is both short-lived and mild, 
with rising prices and increasing retail sales and obviously little similarity 
to the depression phase of the normal business cycle. 

There follows a period of rapid expansion, which begins as soon as industry 
is reconverted and able to produce consumer goods. The primary character- 
istics of this phase are the sudden release of pent-up demand for consumer 
goods (especially the durable variety) and rising prices. These events are the 
natural consequences of the war period, during which income was increased, 
consumption restrained, and money and credit supply greatly expanded. Pro- 
duction of consumer goods is unable at first to meet the accumulated demand, 
so that a rapid rise of prices ensues. 

The author lays great stress on the point that the reconversion boom is 
led by the consumer-goods feld, in contrast to the business cycle boom which 
is sparked by an increase in the demand for capital goods. 
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The crisis stage is brought on by the satiation of demand for durable 
consumer goods. An important role in this connection is attributed to the 
rising prices which, on the one hand dissipate liquid savings and lead to 
consumer resistance and, on the other hand, encourage speculation. Specula- 
tive demand, with the aid of easy credit, sustains the high-level production 
until it becomes apparent that consumer demand is declining, at which point 
speculative demand also falls off and depression ensues. 

Both the expansion and contraction phases of the reconversion cycle are 
marked by their brevity and their intensity. With appropriate policies the 
integration of the reconversion cycle into the business cycle can be accom- 
plished without great difficulty. 

Examining the reconversion policies followed by the United States, Eng- 
land and France after both world wars, Barrère concludes that, in the case 
of the United States at least, the basic difficulty was Um confllet between 
the desire quickly to remove wartime controls and return to noninterven- 
tionism and the desire to prevent a reconversion crisis. As a consequence of 
compromise between these objectives, only half-measures were taken, a 
severe depression occurred in 1920-1921 and, referring to the United States 
in 1946, a “depression appears inevitable sooner or later.” 

In general, Barrére appears to recommend the maintenance of necessary 
economic and monetary controls to prevent speculative price increases, and 
the adoption of anti-cyclic government investment programs. 

Professor Barrére’s book is of interest, not for the introduction of any 
important new ideas, either in the field of theory or practice, but because of 
its timeliness in reviewing the weaknesses of reconversion policies. Although 
he concluded in August, 1946 that a (reconversion) depression in the U.S. 
was sooner or later inevitable, in an appendix dated May, 1947, it is stated 
that the United States has succeeded in controlling “rather happily” the 
development of the boom. If Professor Barrére could add another appendix 
on this subject now, one wonders what his comments would be. 

D. A. SNIDER 

Miami University 


Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit; Consumer Finance 


Monetary Theory and Fiscal Policy. By Arvin H. Hansen. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1949. Pp. ix, 236. Price $3.00.) 


The purpose of this book, which is “devoted mainly to the subject of 
money,” is to supplement the standard texts on money and banking. It is 
one of the Economics Handbook Series, and, as the editor says, will be use- 
ful to teachers of courses in money and cycles. Of the fifteen chapters, the 
first six deal with the relation of money to income, and state the case for 
preferring the income theory to the quantity theory. (Rather too often the 
attack is directed against the discredited “crude” quantity theory.) The 
income approach is represented as involving analysis of cost and aggregate 
output as well as aggregate demand and income. This leads the author, in 
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four chapters, to consider the interrelationships btween costs, wages, employ- 
ment and prices, including a chapter each devoted to Keynes’ theory of 
money and prices and to factors making for price “stability” over the past 
150 years. The rôle of money in relation to fiscal policy is next discussed 
(Chaps. 11 and.12), followed by a treatment of the limitations of a stabiliz- 
ing budget through built-in flexibility, and a brief for a managed compensa- 
tory fiscal policy in Chapter 13. Public and private expansion alike must 
be accomplished by an increase in the money supply, and it is argued (Chap. 
14) that the latter cannot occur without an increase in the public debt. A 
final chapter is devoted to international monetary cooperation. Owing to 
extremely wide coverage in a short space, undergraduates (and even grad- 
uate students) are not always provided the background needed to appreciate 
fully what is being debated. The volume is much more a highly stimulating 
and provocative monograph than a handbook. 

Granted the lack of stability in the relation between money and income, 
which implies that the banking system cannot count on increasing incomes 
by augmenting the money supply, expanding income nevertheless requires 
an increase in M. The long-run problem is to maintain the “amazingly 
stable” rate of increase of the past (pp. 4, 140-42) to correspond at least 
with the probable rise in real incomes (p. 194), taking into account the 
possibility of a continuance of the decline in income velocity characteristic 
of the last 150 years (brought about largely by the desire of the public to 
increase the proportion of income held in the form of money as real income 
rose.) This cannot be accomplished passively, A substantial rise in the public 
debt appears to be necessary, because (1) under our monetary system a rise 
in the money supply requires a rise in bank assets, (2) the experience of 
1920-1947 casts doubt on the likelihood that private investments of banks 
will increase rapidly enough, and (3) savings institutions will not yield their 
government securities to the commercial banks. 

The weak link in this chain seems to be the selection of 1920-1947 as a 
basis for predicting the future. Between depression and wartime controls 
over the power of the banks to lend, not much scope has been accorded 
the banks to perform an operation which during a good part of the time 
was not needed, and during much of the remainder was largely taken out of 
their hands. In any event, those “who talk glibly about a continued reduction 
in the public debt” (p. 196) might, in reply to Professor Hansen, advocate 
the replacement of a sufficient amount of maturing debt with a “tailored 
issue,” available to the banks alone. This should not be an impossible institu- 
tional change. If it is answered that this deprives the savings institutions of 
earning assets, it may be pointed out that the problem then becomes not 
the technical one of an adequate money supply, but rather how to stimulate 
investment. 

The importance attributed to the money supply in supporting the growth 
of real income opens up the problem of the achievement of the “right” 
amount of money. A survey of the alternatives is presented in Chapter II, 
which is the main link between the present volume and a standard text in 
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money and banking. It is made clear that an increase in the volume of money 
may not by itself increase income. In fact, causality runs in the opposite 
direction. (But at one point it is affirmed that income and the rate of inter- 
est “are mutually determined” by the quantity of money, the schedules of 
marginal efficiency and liquidity preference, and the consumption function 
[p. 81].) The “crude” quantity theory held that of an increase in M, none 
would be held idle (p. 57). It overlooked the effect of reductions in the 
interest rate on this willingness of businessmen to get along with smaller 
balances. But though the quantity theory ignored the relation of the interest 
rate to the demand for money, we are warned to guard against a too rigid 
adherence to the liquidity preference theory. Productivity and thrift “have 
very much to do with the rate of interest,” though indirectly (p. 81). 

It is worthy of note that Professor Hansen rejects the importance of the 
activation of idle money (and conversion of near money to money) both 
at the beginning of an upswing and during a period of inflation in the money 
supply. At the bottom of a depression, it is argued, income and planned 
saving are so low that bank financing is necessary whether recovery is pro- 
ceeding by way of either public or private investment. A rapid recovery 
must ordinarily be financed out of new money. There are no excess savings 
in depression (p. 187); and if financed out of idle money, new investment 
will cause the rate of interest to rise “more or less,” which will prevent the 
full leverage effect of increased investment. It would indeed appear reason- 
able that if a large volume of deposits is destroyed during a depression, these 
deposits will have to be restored during the subsequent recovery. But the 
analysis seems to give too much emphasis to the rôle of the money supply, 
and this owing to the importance and behavior ascribed to the interest rate. 
One would suppose that the interest-elasticities of the liquidity preference 
function and of the investment and consumption functions would be such 
during periods of much unemployment that (1) borrowing from idle bal- 
ances would not raise the interest rate much, and (2) the dampening effect 
on investment and consumption of the rise that did take place would be 
small. The same objection applies to the author’s treatment of the rôle of 
the money supply when price controls were abolished in 1946 (see below). 

The income theory is next discussed with reference to the views of Tooke, 
Wicksell, Aftalion, and Keynes. This approach regards changes in aggregate 
demand as the initiating force, giving effect to changes in quantity of money 
by way of output, wages and prices (p. 118). By starting with income, the 
possibility of incorrect analysis arising out of variations in the relation be- 
tween the volume of money and income is eliminated. Finally, the income 
theory is more revealing, in that by giving up the mechanical quantity ap- 
proach, attention is directed to the reasons for investment decisions, and 
therefore to the reactions of costs and supply to changes in the size of the 
income flow. This analysis is carried out in Chapters 7 and 8, with particular 
reference to the possibility of undercapacity, sharply rising marginal cost 
curves, and abnormal profits, which, if diverted to wages, only raise demand 
curves and profits still more. The conclusion is reached that capacity does 
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tend to adjust itself to peak outputs. But if booms are lacking to absorb 
the labor force, this result can be accomplished by a full employment policy 
“on a basis such that people expect it to persist” (p. 113). It may be asked 
how far the government would have to go in guaranteeing full employment 
in order to make businessmen willing to expand plant and equipment. One 
other point should be brought out with respect to Professor Hansen’s 
treatment of inflation at full employment. Labor is not regarded as a bottle- 
neck (other inflationary forces being absent) because of the flexibility pro- 
vided (among other factors) by the 4 to 5 per cent turnover associated 
with full employment (p. 113-14). But can full employment reduce sub- 
stantially the assumed average of 5 weeks that it takes a worker to find a 
new job? Even if this could be counted upon, we should have to change our 
definition of full employment as this source of labor flexibility was tapped. 

The discussion of wages and prices in Chapter 8 gives the author an op- 
portunity to assert his view as to the proper point to break the income- 
expenditure circle. The result does not seem entirely satisfactory. “If an in- 
flationary price movement is allowed to develop” (p. 115), efficiency wages 
will rise, and a new plateau will be established, around which the rest of 
the price structure revolves. But in the case given prices, not wages, rise first. 
Is it argued that an increase in the quantity of money cannot contribute to 
rising prices, including wages? Apparently not, for (p. 117, note 1) “The 
removal of price controls in July, 1946, among other factors, led to wage 
advances that have placed us on a new level of labor cost (author’s italics) 
—the foundation for a new high plateau of prices.” But why did this oc- 
cur? Obviously because of the release of spending pressure generated in an 
earlier period of increased quantity of money (including near money) that 
pushed up all prices including wage rates. The direction of causation is that 
posited by the quantity theory, not the reverse. And unless wages are the 
only sticky prices (how about supported farm prices?) why not speak of a 
higher plateau of general prices, including wage rates? 

Limitations of space prevent the detailed comment throughout that this 
book deserves. Having summarized in Chapter 9 the argument of Chapter 21 
(The Theory of Prices) of the General Theory, the author goes on in Chap- 
ter 10 to consider the factors that may have been responsible for what he 
calls the reasonable stability of wholesale prices during the period 1800 to 
1914. (In the same paragraph he states that prices fluctuated “considerably, 
and at times rather violently” [p. 143].) This “stability” is explained 
largely by the circumstance that entrepreneurs are under pressure to reduce 
costs. Thus profits rise. If part of the rise in profits is passed along in the 
form of price reductions, in a dynamic society, a greater amount will be 
spent than before for new products, which will be a reason for the reduc- 
tions actually to be made. But against this secular decline in the prices of 
new products must be set the price rises in declining industries. For part of 
the profits will be passed on in the form of wage increases. This forces the 
less progressive industries to raise prices. “The balance of these forces tends 
to produce a fairly stable general level of prices” (p. 145). But what hap- 
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pens to sales when the stagnant industries raise prices? Many of these indus- 
tries must in any event be making products that are gradually being super- . 
seded. There would not appear to be much significance, for a general price 
index, in the prices of the products of declining industries, or industries 
which encounter diminishing sales due to the rise in prices. 

Though principally concerned with the réle of money in economic fluctua- - 
tions, Professor Hansen has something to say of the part played by. fiscal 
policy. The latter is regarded as a much more effective and less dangerous 
method of control than is monetary policy. The enormous rise in federal ` 
expenditures and taxes since 1940 leads the author to ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of the possibilities of anticyclical public investment. But he points out 
that the built-in flexibility of the stabilizing budget proposed by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development does not go far enough; large declines in 
income can occur with fixed expenditures and fixed tax rates, even if the tax” 
system is steeply progressive. Our economy does not fluctuate mildly about 
a high level of employment. Economic activity proceeds by spurts iof au, 
tonomous investment that are self-limiting, and compensatory action is neces- 
sary. To this end it is recommended that, within limits specified by Con- 
gress, the executive branch be given authority to offset fluctuations in income 
by adjusting income tax rates. Since this book undertakes to recommend 
actual policy, the question may be pertinently asked whether an executive 
responsible to the electorate can afford to assume this power in the absence 
of better means of recognizing changes in the direction of output and em- 
ployment than are available at the present time. 

Kenyon E. PooLE 

Northwestern University 
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Public Finance S 


Finansprocessen i det økonomiske kredsløb (The Fiscal Process in the Gir- 
cular Flow). By JØRGEN GELTING. (Copenhagen: Forlaget for Viden- 
skabelig Litteratur. 1948. Pp, 304.) _ 

In the Scandinavian economic literature much attention has in recent years ` 
been devoted to problems of fiscal policy. Best known if the Anglo-Saxon,, 
world are perhaps the works of Myrdal, Lindahl and Jørgen Pedersen. To 
this series of studies has now been added an interesting doctoral dissertation 
by Jørgen Gelting of the University of Copenhagen. Briefly the book can 
be characterized as an attempt, along Keynesian lines, to‘analyze the inter- 
play between the public and the private sectors of the economy, Although 
the main emphasis is on the “circulation” effects, part of the study is de- 
voted to an analysis of the “discriminatory” effects of individual taxes. 

In the main theoretical chapter that has given the title to the book, 
Gelting undertakes a very penetrating and systematic analysis of the relation- 
ships between the fiscal process and the level and components of the national 
income. His key concepts are public “expenses” and “revenues” that are 
defined respectively as any public payments and receipts that the private 
sector considers as additions to or subtractions from their incomes. These 
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, definitions present certain difficulties. In individual cases it is often difficult 
to draw a clear distinction between, say, those public expenditures that 
'. generate and those that do not generate incomes. It seems to be partly a 
, question of the length of the period under investigation; in the long run 
most public expenditures might reasonably be expected to have some income- 
generating effect. A great many multiplier formulas are presented in the 
‘chapter; if all the variations of the basic models are included, we get close 
to one hundred multipliers, probably an all-time record in the literature. 
-Most of the models are static, but he does include a few dynamic systems 
that are inspired by Kalecki. While many of the results are familiar to 
‘students in this field, other findings are not. Thus, his analysis of the 
balanced budget is in my opinion superior to the discussion that took place 
a few years ago in Econometrica. Gelting’s own ideas in this field were, by 
the way, first developed in an article published in Nationalgkonomisk 
Tidsskrift in 1941. 

To characterize his methods further, it should be pointed out that he 
relates the various propensities (or leakages) to money income rather than 
real income. This procedure is perhaps justified for direct and indirect taxes 
as well as for imports; it is a question though whether the propensity to 
save is not more closely correlated with real income. The material presented 
in the book ‘is not conclusive on this point, and American investigations do 
not seem to confirm his assumptions. One final remark must be made about 
this part of the analysis: while most of his multipliers are basic or pure, 
there are a few instances of what Samuelson recently has called ‘“pseudo- 
multipliers,” Ze, income variations have been related not to changes in 
parameters but to resulting changes in other variables of the system. 

The following chapters discuss the interaction between fiscal and monetary 
policy and also the special problems raised by relations with other countries. 
This last aspect is of course of obvious importance for a country like Den- 
mark. There is a penetrating analysis of how to accomplish a given change 
in national income through different combinations of exchange rates, fiscal 
„policy and interest rates, assuming the maintenance of a balance-of-payments 
equilibrium. 

In my opinion, the book represents one of the most systematic and useful 
surveys in the field of fiscal policy. It is unfortunate that the language 
barrier will severely restrict the number of readers, and it is to be hoped 
that the author will publish some of his more important findings in English 
or American journals, 

SVEND LAURSEN 

Williams College 

8 i 
International Economics 


ECONOMIC PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Secretariat of the United Nations has published several economic 
studies since it was organized in 1946, in addition to the considerably larger 
number of informal reports it has made and extensive assistance it has 
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rendered to various United Nations bodies, particularly the Economic and 
Social Council and its various commissions. 

The present writing is designed to provide an indication of the nature of 
the principal economic publications of the Secretariat itself. Some of these 
publications represent continuations or completions of works undertaken 
by the League of Nations Secretariat, but most have been initiated by the 
United Nations. Reference is made to the periodic UN publication, Direc- 
tory of Economic and Statistical Projects, a useful guide to UN economic 
studies completed and planned. 

The first comprehensive economic report published by the United Nations 
Secretariat was Salient Features of the World Economic Situation, 1945-47 
(January, 1948). This report provided the basis for the Economic and Social 
Council’s first annual discussion of the world economic situation, in Febru- 
ary, 1948. The principal statements of the Council members were published 
in a Supplement to the Economic Report in March, 1948. Henceforth, it 
is anticipated that the major annual economic report will appear in the late 
spring, and be used by the Council principally in its summer session. One 
interim report on economic conditions, Selected World Economic Indices, 
. was published in July, 1948, primarily for the seventh semi-annual session of 
the Economic and Social Council, and a second, Major Economic Changes 
in 1948, was published in January, 1949, just prior to the eighth session 
of the Council. 

These general reports suffer from a deficiency of data for many parts of 
the world, from the haste with which they have had to be prepared, and 
from some uncertainty as to just what they should contain in the way of 
description, analysis or prescription. The availability of statistical and other 
information on the United States has caused the reports to give undue 
emphasis, at least superficially, to the United States as an element in the 
world economy. The table of contents of the first report, Salient Features 
of the World Economic Situation, 1945-47, gives a good indication of the 
nature of these reports: “The World’s Supply of Commodities,” “Interna- 
tional Trade and Credits,” “Production Bottle-necks,” “Inflationary Pres- 
sures,” “Regional Economic Conditions,” “The World Food Situation,” “The 
European Coal Situation,” “The World Transport Situation,” “World Man- 
power Problems,” “Progress of Economic Development,” and “International 
Action in the Economic Field.” 

Regional economic reports have been made or are in process by the parts 
of the UN Secretariat attached to the three existing regional economic com- 
missions. Two notable reports have been produced by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Europe and first surveys are in preparation for 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and for the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. A Survey of the Economic Situation and 


+ The writer wishes to note the cooperation of the UN Department of Economic Affairs 
in the preparation of this review. 

*This chapter was drawn largely from a Secretariat publication entitled Economic 
Development in Selected Countries: Plans, Programmes and Agencies (October, 1947). 
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Prospects of Europe, published in March, 1948, and Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1948, published in May, 1949, are by far the most distinguished 
UN economic publications thus far. They have been prepared under the 
general direction of Gunnar Myrdal, executive secretary of the ECE, by the 
staff of the Research and Planning Division, headed by Nicholas Kaldor 
and Hal B. Lary. 

The March, 1948 report covered European production, trade, and bal- 
ances of payments on a factual basis, and analyzed the major problems of 
inflation, intra-European trade, and production bottlenecks. Both this report 
and its May, 1949 counterpart were reproduced as Congressional committee 
documents because of their bearing on the European Recovery Program. The 
second report is even broader in scope, with chapters on “The Progress in 
Production,” “The Progress Towards Internal Equilibrium,” “The Rate of 
Capital Formation,” ‘The General Pattern of Trade,” “Prices in Interna- 
tional Trade,” “Balance of Payments and Trade with Overseas Countries,” 
‘Intra-European Trade and Payments,” “The Progress in Planning,” “Prob- 
lems and Prospects.” A magnificent array of tables is provided in this report. 
Special mention might be made of the two-way table on “The Network of 
Europe’s Trade by Individual Countries.” 

Both of these ECE reports are extremely well written, contain extensive, 
well-organized material on the European economy, and reflect the high 
technical competence of the staff. They are indispensable reading for persons 
concerned with European economic problems. To admire the general excel- 
lence of these reports is not necessarily to agree with the policy conclusions, 
implied or expressed. For example, through both reports runs the theme that 
the responsibility for attaining balance-of-payments equilibrium by the vari- 
ous European countries rests largely with the United States. The gist of 
the argument is that if the United States is not going to take special pains 
to import European goods (or organize a triangular system to the same 
effect), and if the United States is not going to make capital (or grants) 
available on terms acceptable to the European countries, then any failure of 
the European countries to restore general currency convertibility and multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory trade will be the fault of the United States. “The 
only feasible alternative would be for the United States to plan ahead its 
long-term lending to the rest of the world in a manner that would generate 
a predictable and reasonably steady flow of dollars to the outside world and 
thus permit the restoration of international currency convertibility” (May, 
1949 report, Chap. 9, p. 21a, preliminary edition). There may or may not 
be a good basis for an outflow of capital to Europe from the United States 
after the Marshall Plan period, but to use the possible lack of such an out- 
flow, or its uncertainty, or its irregularity, as reason for maintaining strict 
currency and trade controls is tantamount to saying that these controls 
should be maintained and/or American aid continued for one reason if not 
for another. The reports contain many variations on this theme. 

One other criticism might be mentioned. A surprisingly crude analysis is 
made in Chapter 9 of the May, 1949 report of the commodity composition 
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of Europe’s trade in relation to that of the United States. A reality is at- 
tributed to the categories of commodities, “manufactured goods,” “food,” 
“raw materials,” which leads the authors to the curious view that there can- 
not be two-way trade between two countries of commodities which happen 
to fall within one of these arbitrary categories. Carried to the extreme, this 
view would be that a country only buys commodities from abroad which 
it cannot make at all at home. It is rather shocking to find this pre-Ricard- 
jan view implicit in an othcrwise highly sophisticated piece of economic writ- 
ing. However, this is a minor blemish, when set against the excellent analysis 
of the Western European payments scheme and the terms of trade, to cite 
two examples on the plus side. 

The remainder of this review is devoted to brief descriptions of other 
UN Secretariat publications of general interest to economists. 

Survey of Current Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies (Prepared 
by the Division of Economic Stability and Development of the United 
Nations Department of Economic Affairs [Lake Surress, N.Y., Sept., 1947], 
86 pages). This survey analyses for selected countries the problems of de- 
ficiency or excess in effective demand which may lead to unemployment or 
‘inflation. The survey considers that the factors which contributed to the 
high level of demand in the United States in the postwar period were (1) 
the high rate of consumption of durable goods, of business investment in 
plant and equipment and of residential construction, resulting on the one 
hand from pent-up demand and, on the other, from the improving supply 
position; (2) large net exports, resulting from urgent needs of foreign coun- 
tries and financed in large part by loans granted by the United States govern- 
ment; and (3) the rise in inventories—which had been low in relation to 
shipments—to levels approximating the prewar relationships. The survey 
notes that some of these factors may decline in significance and the situation 
may be altered materially by important changes in governmental policy with 
respect to forcign loans and domestic taxation. In devastated Europe, the 
rate of public and private investment ta meet reconstruction needs was 
higher in relation to national income than before the war. Postwar taxa- 
tion and imports of capital from abroad left the portion of investment to 
be financed by saving at home at a higher level in relation to national in- 
come. However, a number of reasons contributed to the tendency to save 
less than before the war, including the lack of confidence in the value of 
money; the low volume of per capita consumption, especially nf neressities; 
dnd the large pent-up demand im terms of liquid savings accumulated during 
the war. The scarcity of food and of coal, which hampered the production 
of consumer goods, was the main factor in determining the supply position. 
Some countries, such as the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia, attempted to 
combat inflation by a comprehensive system of controls and rationing; others, 
such as France, Italy, and Poland adopted partial controls only. During the 
war and postwar period, the underdeveloped countries of Latin America 
and Asia experienced a great increase in demand which led to inflationary 
pressure, because the supply, especially of agricultural goods, was relatively 
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inelastic. In India, the initial rise in demand during the war was due largely 
to an increase in government expenditure which was not financed by taxa- 
tion; in Latin America, it resulted primarily from a large increase in exports 
which was not balanced by an increase in imports. Inflationary pressures 
continued in both these regions as a result of pent-up demand for investment 
and consumption goods, the large government deficit in many countries and, 
in Latin America, the high level of exports after the war. 

Post-War Shoriages of Food and Coal. (Prepared by the Division of Eco- 
nomic Stability and Development of the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs [Lake Success, N.Y., July, 1948], 37 pages.) This report 
is a statistical and economic analysis of postwar shortages of food and coal 
and their effects on the world economic situation. These basic shortages con- 
siderably impeded reconstruction and directly or indirectly were the main 
elements in the scarce supply of consumer goods and thus were responsible, 
to a great extent, for the strong inflationary tendencies prevailing in many 
countries. This study calculates the shortages in a specific sense: the food 
shortage is measured in relation to prewar standards of per capita consump- 
tion in terms of calories; the shortage of coal is measured in terms of the 
decline in consumption in relation to requirements for industrial production, 
transportation and domestic use on the basis of prewar standards. Practi- 
cally all of Europe and Asia suffered a decline in per capita production and 
consumption of food in terms of calories and a deterioration in the quality of 
the diet. In 1946-47, the consumption deficiency, measured in calories per 
capita, amounted to about 18 per cent of the prewar level for the deficiency 
area (excluding China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). World 
production and consumption of coal in 1947 was at about the 1937 level, but 
in Europe and Asia production was considerably below prewar levels, while 
United States production was about one-third higher than the prewar output. 
European coal output for 1947 (excluding the USSR) was 18 per cent below 
the 1937 level. Although exports of coal from Europe declined and imports 
to Europe increased, coal consumption fell by 12 per cent. 

Measurement of National Income and the Construction of Social Ac- 
counts.® (Report of the Sub-Committee on National Income Statistics of 
the League of Nations Committee of Statistical Experts [United Nations, 
Geneva, 1947], 116 pages.) This report contains Committee recommendations 
on methodology with respect to the measurement of national income and 
on table forms by which estimates for component items can be developed 
on a comparable basis for all countries. It includes a detailed appendix on 
the definition and measurement of the national income and related aggre- 
gates, such as national product, expenditure, capital formation, saving, bal- 
ance of payments. 

Note on Balance of Payments Statistics. (Report drawn up by the Sub- 
committee on Balance of Payment Statistics of the League of Nations Com- 


* Publication of this report and the next two listed was undertaken by the United Nations 
after approval of the Economic and Social Council, upon the recommendation of the UN 
Statistical Commission. 
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mittee of Statistical Experts [United Nations, Geneva, 1947], 26 pages.) 
The League of Nations drew up a classification of items entering into inter- 
national balances of payments in the early 1920’s. This classification, which 
was applied in the annual balance-of-payments volumes issued by the League 
up to the war, was found lacking in certain respects during the 1930’s, and 
the question of preparing a new classification was referred to the League’s 
Committee of Statistical Experts. The present publication summarized the 
findings of the experts, who continued their work during the war. Their 
proposal may be regarded as a forerunner of the Balance of Payments Man- 
ual issued in January, 1948 by the International Monetary Fund, which 
now is in charge of the international work in this field. The principal 
changes in the Fund’s Manual can, in fact, be traced to the Note on Bal- 
ance of Payments Statistics prepared under the direction of the League’s 
experts. 

Balances of Payments 1939-1945, (Prepared by the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations [United Nations, Geneva, 1948], 207 pages.) This study, 
largely completed by mid-1946, concludes the League’s series of balance-of- 
payments reviews. It contains balance-of-payment estimates during the war 
years for each of 24 countries and, for certain countries, summary tables of 
' their international accounts, from the early 1920’s to 1945, inclusive. Au- 
thoritative information concerning outstanding international liabilities and 
assets of the countries is given when available. Explanatory information on the 
computation of the statistics is also presented. 

Public Debt 1914-1946. (Prepared by the Fiscal Division of the United 
Nations Department of Economic Affairs from information provided by 
finance ministries [Lake Success, N.Y., 1948], 170 pages.) This study presents 
data, in tabular form, on the public debt of 52 countries from 1914 to 1946— 
and to 1947 for some 20 countries, It discusses in a general note major dif- 
ferences in the concept and definition of public debt. Two tables are included 
for each country, with a few exceptions. The first tables give summaries of 
the total and of the foreign and domestic debt (subdivided into long-term and 
short-term) since 1914. Information regarding debt service, showing interest 
and amortization payments separately on the domestic and foreign public 
debt, is also given. The tables contain data on price movements and exchange 
rates for reference purposes. The second series of tables presents the develop- 
ment of public debt since 1928, indicating the position of the most important 
loans or types of obligation outstanding and, whenever possible, their purpose, 
nominal rate of interest, date of issue and maturity. 

Review of International Commodity Problems, 1948. (Prepared by the 
United Nations Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangements [Lake Success, N.Y., November, 1948], 42 pages.) This 
review examines current international commodity problems and the principles 
evolved from experience in dealing with them. It reports inter-governmental 
discussions in 1948 regarding a number of commodities, but calls atten- 
tion to the fact that no formal agreement relating to any of them has 
yet come into force. The report reviews the work of international organi- 
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zations concerned with particular commodities. The Committee notes the 
increasing tendency to consider economic problems on a regional basis, but 
points out the global nature of most primary commodity problems. This 
review reports rapid recovery in the production of many commodities and, 
for some, the disappearance of world shortages. The general trend in 1948 
has been a downward movement in the prices of agricultural products and 
an‘ upward movement in the prices of industrial raw materials other than 
those of agricultural origin. Charts on the production and prices of such 
primary commodities as coffee, cotton, rice, rubber, sugar, tea, timber, 
tin, wheat and wool are presented. 
JosepH D. Coppock 
Washington, D.C. 


Politics Among Nations. By Hans J. Morcentuau. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1948. Pp. xv, 489, xix. Trade, $5.50; text, $4.25.) 


The familiar problem of impending doom has given stimulus to many a 
writer in the years since the war. The atom bomb and the “superpowers” 
have loomed like mushroom clouds in the book reviews and in the pub- 
lisher’s advertisements. 

A book which covers much of the ground of international relations in this 
present world, which adds meat to the discussion, and which brings logic 
and candor and thoroughness to many particular issues is surely to be wel- 
comed. Hans Morgenthau has written such a book. In many respects it 
seems designed as a textbook, for it covers systematically a range of subjects 
that is quite commonly the content of a course. In some respects it reads 
more like an essay or a thesis, for it is organized and arranged with a se- 
quence that transpires as consecutive argument. In some ways it reads like 
a series of lectures, for it is often fresh in the good sense, animated with the 
intrinsic interest of analysis and with a choice of facts that clinch, and of 
quotations that say something. 

The argument is perfectly clear. The problem is to find the means for 
preserving peace among nations. The means that have been put forward, 
from the time of Grotius to the United Nations Charter are examined, and 
are found ineffective or fallacious. The remaining hope is diplomacy; and 
the book ends in a homily, in the classic style, on how to conduct diplomacy 
in such fashion as to preserve the peace. Unfortunately, there is, even in the 
book itself, all the material one needs to justify the rejection of diplomacy 
along with all the other rejected instruments. 

What then? Peace must be made and kept, and peace among nations ac- 
cording to the classic concepts appears impossible. This is actually stated 
with considerable directness at page 262 and again at page 402 of the book. 
But scattered through the book, and treated pianissimo, there is the mention 
of many factors not known to the classic system. So far as these are not as- 
similated to the book, the book is incoherent. But in this very incoherence 
lies the possibility of alternatives. The book sticks in its argument to one 
category of factors, and stands as a reductio ad absurdum, a proof that no 
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solution lies within its ostensible method. Such a reductio ad absurdum is a 
noteworthy step, for it must always precede the discovery of a new approach. 

The concept of power is given a prime place in the argument. This has a 
healthy effect, for it affords a consistent emphasis on a factor that is seldom 
treated as a uniform one in all times and conditions. It serves to fend off 
or to put in their proper places such other factors as ideology and law. The 
intrusion of power as a constant consideration in the argument serves like 
a mowing machine in what has too often been a weed patch of fallacies. 

So, to this reviewer, the book is good and useful. There remain various 
features which make it less good and useful than it might be. Speaking per- 
haps only for one reader the book has many faults, and these will be dis- 
cussed. Be it said first, that the faults are not intrinsic to the structure of 
the book. They give it, rather, the color of a draft that may yet be im- 
proved upon. They are not mortal sins, but they are sins of omission, or 
of under-emphasis, or of inconsistency, or of errors uf faut. The book is good 
enough to deserve another edition someday, and its faults are therefore the 
more worthy of noting. 

Several major factors receive what seems too narrow treatment, or out- 
` right neglect. These include sovereignty, economics, and ideologies. Sovereign- 
ty is taken by Morgenthau as necessarily indivisible. But it is so in the 
conclusion only because it was already so in the definition. The option re- 
mains, to redefine it, or to substitute another concept of authority. This op- 
tion remains unexplored. Economics is discussed as an element in power. 
But it is not discussed as an element in general politics. An aspect of the 
state system that has always had less attention than it deserves, and which 
is hardly mentioned in this book, is the fact that every nation state has been 
a commonwealth, a political-economy, a free-trade area. In this way the 
state has been the condition in which the economy has grown, and the barrier 
that has stopped that growth. This relation of the state to economics, with 
changing technology and a rigid state, has produced the strains that lie be- 
hind the story of international relations. It throws light on what is happening 
to the nation state system and to politics among nations that could con- 
ribute much. Ideologies are treated in the book only as rationalizations and 
false fronts for national interest. The great ideologies are much more than 
that. The book itself notes that they are akin to the religious doctrines of 
an older age. It fails to note that such non-territorial loyalties are char- 
acteristic, throughout history, of those ages in which one territorial state 
system is passing and another is being born. 

Among the points on which the book is inconsistent is the prospect of a 
world state. At page 402, the author rejects the idea that a world state can 
be established. And, at page 406, he flatly states that a world community 
must precede a world state, just as an American community preceded an 
American state. Yet, at page 301, he has previously stated that it is now 
possible for one power to conquer the world, and once conquered, to con- 
solidate and maintain its power. Now one or the other is true or both in 
part only. As for the order in which a community and a state are established 
over any given area, it may be verbally true that an American community 
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preceded an American state. But the American community was an offshoot 
of the English, or British, community. And if one plunges back in history to 
Cromwell and the Tudors, and the Angevins, and the Saxon kings, it is 
apparent that an English state was built first and an English community or 
nation later and that a British state was built first, and a British community 
or nation later. 

Of diplomacy, there are also scattered statements in the book that tend to 
undermine the conclusion. At page 50 he observes that diplomacy is the 
antithesis of democracy. If so, and if diplomacy is still to be held the only 
means to peace, the question is begged: What of democracy? The point is 
also made that diplomacy must be non-doctrinal, and elsewhere, that Com- 
munism is doctrinal. Is not diplomacy impossible then, short of a change in 
the character of the Soviet system? And what of the problem of administra- 
tive organization required for diplomacy today? 

In discussing total war, the statement is made that one of the four ways in 
which war has become total is in respect of the “fraction of the population 
completely identified in its convictions and emotions with the conduct of the 
war.” Yet, at page 103, there is a very lucid account of how large parts of 
French society were in opposition to the war at its beginning. 

Aside from such contradictions between parts of the main argument and 
various side observations, there are some simple errors of fact and state- 
ment. These are superficial. The date of Foch’s Principles of War should be 
1903 rather than 1917. The quotation from Wotton on the rôle of an am- 
bassador has been given in a word order that makes it clearer perhaps, but 
robs it of the play on words that gave it humor. The section on modern war- 
fare beginning at page 292 is strewn with errors of fact or arithmetic, not 
serious in themselves, but also unnecessary to the point. 

At only one point does the book mention the factor of professional or 
bureaucratic collaboration which may play an increasingly important rôle in 
world affairs. That is where it cites, at page 413, Mitrany’s observations on 
the wartime Combined Boards. These are worthy of much more attention. 
The significant factor in such forms of international activity is the growing 
rôle of accepted knowledge that enters into them. It is observable that where 
definite knowledge, scientific knowledge, exists and covers a subject, a com- 
mittee without internal command authority can arrive at a rigorous solution 
of a problem. In this sense the body of existing knowledge, and its degree 
of certainty, may be taken as one of the great determinants which shape the 
process and the outcome of any cooperative action among humans. We also 
know that the social sciences, whatever faults they may have, are very dif- 
ferent from what they were a generation ago, and are changing rapidly. 
Ipso facto they are an important factor, a fundamental condition, affecting 
all processes of international collaboration today. The Office of European 
Economic Cooperation at Paris, and the Economic Commission for Europe at 
Geneva are both illustrations. Mannheim’s observation that with the advance 
of knowledge politics would be displaced by administration was based on 
this relationship. 

It is not intended here to suggest that professionalism can displace diplo- 
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macy as a Utopian remedy for the ills of the world. Nor is it intended that 
the abolition of sovereignty as an untouchable concept should be taken as a 
perfect salve. The refractory parts of the situation, and our refractory ideas,- 
will need stronger solvents than any such details can provide. But the situa- 
tion depends, in the opinion of many observers, on finding palliatives enough 
to extend the time until fundamental solutions can be found. If, for instance, 
one could cut out sovereignty as a fiction and recognize the rôle of profes- 
sional knowledge, one at least reduces the burden of reliance that has to be 
carried in Morgenthau’s argument by diplomacy alone. 

All criticisms of this book lead back to the opinion that the book is good. 
Its faults are real faults, but they are the faults that accompany originality 
of conception and accomplishment. The task to which it is addressed is one 
that will occupy many hands for a long time. A new world system is in gesta- 
tion. Tts great describers, its Bodin or its Grotius or its Hobbes, have not 
yet appeared. Politics Among Nations is short of finality, but is a solid 
block from which to go on. That is more than can be said for many of the 
tracts now put forth. 

GEORGE S. PETTEE 

Washington, D.C. 


Interim Report on the European Recovery Programme, (Paris: Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation. 1948. Pp. 195. 4s.) l 


This is a disturbing report, for two reasons. It shows the immensity of 
the obstacles to Western European economic recovery, and it shows how 
great are the difficulties which lie in the way of overcoming those obstacles 
by cooperative effort on the part of a large number of independent sovereign 
nations. 

The entire Interim Report comprises three volumes, but the second, the 
separate national programmes of the members of O.E.E.C., and the third, 
the reports of the technical sub-committees, need not concern us here. They 
hang upon the first volume, the report of the Council. This is a well-written 
volume, made up of short, crisp, numbered paragraphs, easy to understand; 
and it is in this volume that the basic assumptions underlying all the 
minutiae of planning and forecasting are to be found. A single programme 
for Western Europe as an entity has yet to be arrived at; the Interim 
Report only puts together the separate national programmes, It is possible 
that, as a result of the central secretariat’s enquiries into availability of sup- 
plies and similar matters, some steps towards greater realism have been made 
in some of the national programmes included. But the hardest lessons have 
still to be mastered. 

The first-volume Report starts off with a goodly display of optimism, 
describing the common hypotheses of all the national programmes as being 
peace, a high level of world (and, in particular, United States) employment, 
and a high level of world trade. On this basis, the first half of the argument 
advances cheerfully enough, but then misgivings begin to assert themselves 
and, by the end of Chapter 4, a picture has been drawn startlingly different 
from that with which the Report ostensibly began. 
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The fundamental problem to be faced, as the Report states, is that the 
present Western European economy is of a shape which does not fit into 
the changed pattern of world activity. War has hastened the crisis and 
deepened it, but “even if there had been no world wars, the course of world 
development would sooner or later have forced a change in Western Europe’s 
economic structure” (par. 27). This maladjustment shows itself most sig- 
nificantly in Western Europe’s adverse balance of payments with the outside 
world (Western Europe was still paying for only half her imports at the end 
of 1948) and, in particular, with the United States. Where shall the adjust- 
ments be made? 

The way which each of the several countries separately would choose, and 
on which the Report in fact starts out, is the way of further expansion of 
production along existing lines which, since Western Europe is already highly 
industrialized, implies for the most part, greater industrialization. This is 
very reasonable so far as each country individually is concerned. The deter- 
mination to produce more is wholly admirable and, if greater production 
requires greater capital investment as in many instances it does, then we 
have the heartening spectacle of present comforts being firmly set aside for 
the sake of future stability. So, “the national recovery programmes sub- 
‘mitted to the Organisation all have as their essential foundation estimates of 
production in the various fields of activity, and of the investment that will 
be necessary to achieve this volume of production” (par. 49). Gross national 
products in 1952-53 are planned on average to be 20 per cent above 1938 
and 35 per cent above 1947. Industrial production, in aggregate now 5 per 
cent above the pre-war (1935-38) level if Western Germany is disregarded, is 
to be raised to 30 per cent above pre-war including Western Germany, with 
items like electricity, aluminum and fertilisers at least double and crude 
oil output no less than 480 per cent of pre-war. By contrast, agricultural 
production is planned to exceed the pre-war level by only 15 per cent, and 
while this implies a very big effort, since present levels are so low, it never- 
theless does no more than keep pace with the increase in population. 

Lack of availability in certain raw materials will put some check on these 
programmes. World shortages of timber and of some non-ferrous metals are 
almost certain and steel, coke, wool and fertilizers are also likely to hamper 
progress for a time. But the crucial limitations will be in finance: in getting 
the savings to finance the investment, and in selling the exports to pay for 
the imports. 

The Report is strangely uninformative as to the total of capital invest- 
ment involved. We are told only that the production programmes require an 
increase in output per man-hour of 15 per cent over the four years, that for 
at least 10 of the 19 territories within the Organisation this will involve 
putting into capital development (internally or in their dependent territories) 
close on or over 20 per cent of their gross national products, and that mod- 
ernising existing equipment, expanding existing industries and starting more 
or less new industries are all involved. But the Report is quite emphatic 
as to the dangers, political as well as economic, in an investment programme 
of this size. Despite offsetting American aid and short-term lending by other 
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non-European suppliers, budget surpluses will be needed in many countries. 
The margin between private income and private expenditure will be large— 
dangerously large. “While small reductions of the customary levels of con- 
sumption may be accepted, large inroads into customary standards may evoke 
stronger resistance than can be sustained” (par. 352). It can be argued, of 
course, and rightly, that “customary standards” are irrelevant, that Western 
Europe is in no position to support them and that only by heavily foregoing 
current consumption can their eventual restoration be secured. The fact 
remains that they can be and very likely will be the dominating factor. 
Recovery can as easily be upset by political and industrial unrest as by 
insufficient equipment—more easily. Whilst not denying that the sinking 
of a large amount of new capital is essential, therefore, one must insist upon 
two points: first, that the investment should be the minimum necessary to 
achieve stability (the Report itself finds too much planned for oil-refining 
and textiles), and secondly, that the amount which can safely be undertaken 
must be closely correlated with the amount of aid from overseas. 

But, given that the practicable rate of new investment must determine the 
pace of expansion, upon what lines ought. expansion to proceed? Here one can 
say quite plainly, and with the backing of the Report, that the expansion . 
programmes put forward by the individual countries are not capable of 
rendering Western Europe ‘“‘viable,” either in 1952-53 or in any year near 
thereto. 

For the industrial targets to be achieved as they stand, imports will be 
needed, despite import-substitution, in as great a quantity (99 per cent) as 
before the war. In fact, most countries are planning to import substantially 
more in 1952-53 than in 1938 (Italy 37 per cent more) and only the heavy 
cuts by the largest importer, the United Kingdom (22 per cent less), keeps 
down the average. The cooperating countries, for purposes of the Report, 
assumed terms of trade 10 per cent worse than in 1938. On this assumption, 
the import programmes will require 20 per cent more exports than in 1938 and, 
because of reduced investment income, visible exports no less than 33 per 
cent more. Of this enlarged volume of exports, it is proposed to make 40 
per cent metal and engineering products and 17 per cent textiles, 

The Report does not actually say that this is quite impracticable. Formally, 
it allows that it might be done. But it declares emphatically that results will 
fall far short of such hopes (20 per cent short) unless there is “a radical 
change” in the policies of the participating countries, and it warns that, even 
if the effort to sell exports on this scale is made and succeeds, the payments 
will not be balanced, because deterioration in the terms of trade would be 
an inevitable accompaniment. The strongest part of the indictment, however, 
comes in the numerous observations on the subject which are scattered about 
the Report. Two only can be quoted here, but these are sufficient to show 
plainly the mind of the draftsmen of the Report. “It is unlikely that Western 
Europe can approach its export target without both a large increase in the 
total world market for manufactures and an increase in the share provided 
by Western European exports” (par. 187). “The world import market for 
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manufactures has hardly expanded at all during the last thirty-five years” 
“(par. 243). 

What course, then, should be followed? The Report speaks of a “re- 
orientation of Western European industry” (par. 328). It is not enough, 
it is argued, just to press forward with exports more vigorously than hitherto. 
Investments in schemes involving high imports must be curtailed, and—the 
crucial proposition——‘far-reaching plans” must be laid to economise in im- 
ported goods. ; 

Disappointingly, though not surprisingly, the Report does not go into de- 
tails. This is only an interim report, and that work has yet to be done. It is 
not possible, therefore, to comment upon the economic significance which 
such a turn would involve. The trend, obviously, is towards more agriculture 
rather than more industry; but to what extent? Merely marginal adjustments 
or a wholesale switchover? Mainly in the dependent territories or mainly 
within Western Europe itself? “Re-orientation” is a strong word, and if 
changes are to be large, they are likely to have serious implications for the 
standard of living of Western Europe—implications, for example, regarding 
the optimum size of population—which have not so far been discussed. 

It is certainly clear from the Report that the changes required in plans are 
on a substantial scale. This alone is a serious matter. Rightly, no doubt, the 
United States has laid upon the European countries themselves the task of 
drawing up the plans for their economic recovery and, further, of judging 
among themselves how they should recommend the division of American 
aid. The strain which this involves, on both O.E.E.C. secretariat and the 
governments concerned, must not be underestimated. Western Europe is 
not a sovereign entity but a group of 19 territories, all of which (except 
Trieste and, in some degree, Western Germany) are independent of each 
other, and most of which have heavy political problems which narrowly limit 
their field of action. For these, a policy of expansion along existing lines, 
besides being the easiest to imagine and to set figures to, is also politically 
the most attractive. ““Re-orientation,” however mild, is bound to disappoint 
many expectations. It will be challenged by many group interests and political 
dissension could be gathered against it very easily. 

National economic planning is, in practice, neither so logical nor so over- 
powering as to disregard these facts. Individual countries are not likely to be 
eager to change their plans. At the same time, the central secretariat of 
O.E.E.C. is in no strong position to impose its views. It is true that Western 
Europe as‘a whole must fail to reach solvency if all countries persist in fol- 
lowing the courses upon which they have started. Nevertheless, some countries 
might succeed, and each may think it has a chance. The central secretariat 
cannot allocate success and failure in advance. Its “planning” role must prin- 
cipally be that of honest broker in some verv hard bargains. Whether bargain- 
ing is, in fact, possible and whether a sensible result will come out of it remains 
for the next Report on Economic Co-operation to show. 

R. C. TRESS 

London School of Economics 
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Readings in the Theory of International Trade. Selected by a Committec 
of the American Economic Association. (Philadelphia: Blakiston. 1949. 
Pp. xiv, 637. $4.50.) 

This is the fourth volume in the Blakiston Series of Republished Articles 
in Economics. The American Economic Association has in this case dele- 
gated the responsibility for the selection of essays to a committee with 
Howard S. Ellis and Lloyd A. Metzler serving as co-chairmen. The present 
volume includes, in addition to an introduction written by the co-chairmen, 
twenty-three articles on the theory of international trade. Empirical studies 
have not been included in this collection; the valuable bibliography appended 
to the text does, however, cover the entire subject matter customarily re- 
garded as international economics. To indicate the general scope of the 
volume, it might perhaps be appropriate to list the sections into which the 
articles have been classified: Equilibrium of the Balance of Payments, Foreign 
Exchange Rates, Theory uf Income Transfers and Reparations, Business 
Cycles and International Trade, Price Theory and International Trade, 
Tariffs and the Gains from Trade, Other Aspects of Commerical Policy, 
International Investment and the Balance of Payments, and the Future of 
World Trade. 

As far as the selection of articles is concerned, it is, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, excellent. However, every reader of the volume will undoubtedly 
have his own pet ideas with respect to unfortunate omissions. On this re- 
viewer’s own list are one or both of the articles by A. P. Lerner on the 
diagrammatical representation of cost and demand conditions in international 
trade. 

A detailed appraisal of the collection is not easy. The scope is so wide 
and the variations in methodology and degree of abstractness so great that 
meaningful generalizations are difficult to make. Instead, a few observations 
on recent development in the theory of international trade, as reflected in 
the present volume, might be appropriate. 

The most important impression one gets from reading this book is how 
significant the interwar changes have been in this field. The reasons for 
these changes are easy to ascertain. In the first place, they are related to 
the great instability in the national economies since World War I and the 
concomitant instability in the field of foreign economic relations. The first 
sections of the book clearly show the effects that actual events have had on 
the development of the theory. To mention a few examples, the difficult 
concept of international equilibrium has been subjected to detailed analysis 
by Nurkse. Similarly, the lack of stability in the foreign exchange markets 
has led to a series of studies culminating in Joan Robinson’s essay. The 
German reparations problem gave rise to the famous Keynes-Ohlin con- 
troversy, reprinted here, which has added to our understanding of the 
balance-of-payments mechanism. This controversy can be reread with benefit 
by students of postwar economic problems. 

While actual events have played an important role in the development of 
a new body of thought, theoretical innovations have also been associated 
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with advances in other branches of economics. To quote from the Introduc- 
tion: “The new developments in price theory, as well as those arising out 
of the theory of employment, were quickly applied to the special problems 
of international economics, and many of the articles and essays reprinted 
in the present volume reflect the influence of one or both of these changes.” 
It should perhaps be added that the causation has also run the other way, 
i.e., innovations in the field of international economics have in turn stimu- 
lated development in other fields of economics. Scitovszky’s article on the 
theory of tariffs may be mentioned as an example. This is, of course, an old 
phenomenon as any student of the history of economic thought is well aware. 

The new theory of employment has led to a better understanding of the 
equilibrating mechanism in case of balance-of-payments disturbances. Metz- 
ler’s articles on the transfer problem and Salant’s on the foreign trade multi- 
plier and the business cycle are good illustrations of the usefulness of some 
of the new theoretical tools. Polak’s excellent essay on international invest- 
ment also makes use of the multiplier analysis. 

The influence of modern price theory on the pure theory of international 
trade is less spectacular. To quote again from the Introduction: “The pure 
theory of international trade was sorely in need of improvements which 
would bring it abreast of modern price theory. It is surprising, nevertheless, 
to find that the improvements in international price theory, when they were 
finally made during the inter-war years, affected the basic conclusions derived 
from classical theory only to a moderate extent.” Unsolved questions still 
remain in this field. Both Leontief and Scitovszky use community indifference 
curves, the theoretical validity of which has been questioned by some econo- 
mists. Samuelson, on the other hand, has been able to dispense with this 
device in his treatment of the problems of gains from trade, but his article 
does not make it clear whether his method has more general applicability. 
The theory of production and distribution has also found useful application 
in the field of international trade as witnessed by the remarkable paper by 
Heckscher, originally published in Swedish in 1919, and the recent article 
on the same subject by Stolper and Samuelson. | 

The articles mentioned above are by no means the only ones that deserve 
attention. They have been singled out for two reasons: to indicate the scope 
of the volume and to emphasize certain trends. In the reviewer’s opinion, the 
economic profession can derive a certain satisfaction from the anthology. It 
gives evidence of rapid and sometimes striking advance in this branch of our 
science. Yet important problems remain to be solved. For example, the 
implications of increased government participation in foreign trade have not 
yet been full explored. At least a significant beginning has been made in the 
articles by Viner and Mikesell. Perhaps most important, further progress 
may come with a bridging of the gap between the monetary and the so-called 
pure theory (comparative cost) aspects of international economics. It is 
likely that an integration somewhat similar to that which has resulted in the 
modern theory of employment will increase our knowledge and understanding 
of the subject. 
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Finally, this collection has, as did its predecessors, obvious merits for 
teaching purposes. This advantage is particularly great since many of the 
recent innovations in this field have not yet been embodied in textbooks, 
Especially if read in connection with Lloyd A. Metzler’s admirable article, 
“The Theory of International Trade,” in A Survey of Contemporary Eco- 
nomics, it will give the non-specialist an opportunity to keep abreast in this 
branch of economics. 

SVEND LAURSEN 

Williams College 


World in Transition. By G. D H. Core. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1949, Pp. xix, 646. $6.00.) 


World in Transition is an outstanding book in more ways than one. The 
very scope of its subject is extraordinary, for Professor Cole has sought to 
describe the important economic, social and political happenings of the last 
decade, not in a single country, but throughout the world. There are chap- 
ters on everything and everywhere, with a special chapter on “The Right 
to Work,” on “Europe, America, and the World,” on “Trusteeship, the 
Color Bar, and the Colonial Problem” on “Morals and Politics and De- 
mocracy,” and on twenty-four other assorted topics. The style is breezy 
but the pace is hot, A rough but fair caricature of the skills which Professor 
Cole brings to his typewriter is to describe them as partly reminiscent of 
qualities more familiarly displayed by John Gunther, Lancelot Hogben, and 
Stuart Chase. 

The main defect of the book--paradoxical as it’may seem—stems from 
the author’s very virtues. Professor Cole is a moral man. He believes pas- 
sionately in the brotherhood of man and in a universal obligation to further 
the material well-being and human dignity of this world’s inhabitants. For 
many years Professor Cole has vigorously sought these goals through the 
British Labor Party, the Fabian Society, and the publication of many ar- 
ticles and books. In the past his writings have often been directed towards 
persuading as well as informing and this latest work is in keeping with tradi- 
tion. Some people, who hold opposite views from those of Professor Cole, 
would describe parts of the book as propaganda; others, who believe as its 
author does, would call them educational. l 

Certainly World in Transition is not written in an impartial vein. It con- 
tains many flat statements on doubtful matters. The following two quota- 
tions, while selected for their possible interest to American readers, are typi- 
cal, First, 


... today few economists would deny that the State can and should accept 
responsibility for maintaining employment at a satisfactory level. . . . There 
are no doubt still a few professional economists, . . . who cling to the notions 
of laissez-faire ... ; but, except perhaps in the United States, where the old 
errors persist, these reactionaries have lost their title to orthodoxy and have 
taken to giving themselves the air of men ready to die in the last ditch for 
the grand old cause of property rights (p. 13). 
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Second, 


. .. so much hostility has been shown in the United States to all forms of 
public control over private business that other countries must be on their 
guard. Nothing can be more certain than that America, if it does finally scrap 
all the controls and return to the unfettered rule of big business, will be back 
in a jiffy at the old speculative game, with consequences even more disastrous 
for the rest of the world than for the American people. ... 

This is not to say that, in the absence of disturbing forces from the United 
States, capitalist enterprise elsewhere would proceed on an even keel. The 
American economy merely reproduces in a more exaggerated form the tend- 
encies to instability which are everywhere inherent in the system of profit- 
seeking investment (p. 386). 


If it is objected that such assertions are outrageously subjective, one should 
remember that the author’s emotions do help to render the otherwise ponder- 
ous material hoth lively and readable. 

Moreover, Professor Cole does not pretend to be writing detachedly for 
scientific economists. He is a professor of social and political theory at Ox- 
ford and the title of this considerable position is probably significant. In 
view of these wider concerns of the author, it is difficult to review this work 
for economists except in a similarly subjective manner. 

In all probability World in Transition accomplishes what its author de- 
sired and attempted. It throws a light of decency and common sense on more 
than one dark spot in our troubled world. It contains a great deal of up-to- 
date information. What is more, the when’s and how’s and where’s presented 
the reader are significant facts; most of the statistical dross which has a way 
of sifting into all books of this kind has been satisfactorily excluded. A 
lesser author would certainly Have needed more than 300,000 words and a 
35-ounce book to do this subject justice. 

The writing of such a book, one which is not only global but contemporary 
in its coverage, must be a tremendous task. In the Preface it is stated that 
the entire work has heen rewritten at least twice, and parts of it half a 
dozen times, in order to keep the material up-to-date. One stands in awe, 
not only of Professor Cole, but also of Rosamund Broadley, his secretary. 

Finally, the British edition of this book was entitled The Intelligent Man’s 
Guide to the Post War World, and in many ways this other title aptly 
posed a dilemma and its solution. Professor Cole knows his terrain, would 
like to be a guide, but occasionally leads off to the left. However, does this 
matter, when The Intelligent Man can always refuse to follow? 

STEPHEN ENKE 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


The United States and Foreign Investment Problems. By CLEONA LEWIS. 
(Washington: The Brookings Institution. 1948. Pp. xviii, 359. $4.00.) 

The economist deals in theory, realistic generalization, and policy—one at 

a time or in appropriate combination. This volume, a companion to Miss 
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Lewis’ earlier America’s Stake in International Investment, is little concerned 
with theory but it has things of some importance to say under the other two 
headings. | 

Theory is touched upon in the early pages but the theoretical implications 
of the subject are not developed. Miss Lewis starts with the statement that 
foreign investment is the payment abroad of some part of the national income 
of the investor country, but the income approach is not carried beyond this 
initial statement. The outpayment, we are told, must be translated into the 
export of goods and services, but no further attention is given to the prob- 
lem of transfer. 

Realistic generalization is at the center of Miss Lewis’s interest and her 
contribution in this field is much broader than the title of her volume would 
lead one to expect. In fact she undertakes a general estimate and review of 
international investments from the late ’thirties to the present time, To ap- 
preciate the inclusiveness of her task the reader should turn first to Appen- 
dix A where he will find a careful estimate, as of 1938, of the international 
long-term “investments” and “obligations” of practically every country 
in the world. In Part I of the text this review is brought down to 1947 in 
so far as available information permits, but the foundation of the whole 
exposition is in Appendix A. In this appendix the investment relation of 
every country with every other country is presented. Form and use are 
given attention. The creditor or debtor status is set forth for individual 
countries and for regions or areas. Much solid work has gone into this 
survey for 1938. It was necessary to bring a stubborn and perplexing assort- 
ment of facts into an orderly and consistent statement. Miss Lewis has 
done this and her work will be used by every student of the subject. 

A general survey of this sort no matter how much work may have been 
put upon it, seems unsatisfactory when it has been brought into final form 
because it cannot be complete and because realistic study raises more ques- 
tions than can be answered without further study. I propose to turn away 
from any effort at detailed criticism and to put forward a few of the general 
questions suggested by the survey. 

International investment was presented in the opening pages as unilateral 
outpayment from the investor country. Such a statement emphasizes the 
flow of funds and the investment of goods; and a flow or movement must 
be measured over a period of time. But Miss Lewis did not, in making her 
survey, attempt to measure a flow. She undertook to arrive at a valuation of 
holdings—to use a convenient term—at an instant in time. Two concepts of 
investment are involved here. The contrast is between the process of uni- 
lateral payment, on the one hand, and the valuation of an iriventory of 
holdings, on the other. Why, it may be asked, has theoretical analysis em- 
phasized the process, and realistic study the inventory? 

A further and closely related question may be raised. The contrast be- 
tween the two concepts of investment seems to be significant when it comes 
to the judgment of capacity which Miss Lewis deals with from the point of 
view of the United States in her second chapter. Is the world’s capacity to 
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bring about international investment to be judged by the facts related to 
payment? Consider the $60 billion of unilateral outpayment from the United 
State since 1939 (p. 30). Or is capacity to be judged by the possibility of 
bringing into existence holdings which the receiving country expects to be 
able to service? Consider the net increase in the foreign holdings of the 
United States since 1939 which Miss Lewis puts at $12.4 billion (p. 35). 
Is it capacity to pay or capacity to receive that counts? 

Another general problem concerns the place of short-term investments 
in a survey of international holdings. Miss Lewis leaves short-term invest- 
ments out of her review for 1938 and it seems quite reasonable to do so. To 
include them would no doubt have disturbed the long-run investment picture. 
But she brings in short-term investments when she undertakes the exposition 
of the course of events since 1938. She deals neatly with the British case 
and reaches the conclusion that by 1947 British long-term net holdings of 
about $9 billion were completely offset by British net short-term liabilities 
(p. 63). By the same method the conclusion is reached that the United States 
emerged from the war a net debtor in the amount of about a billion dollars. 
Such conclusions are significant when the net position of a country is the 
important matter, but this is by no means always the case. They do not 
touch such matters as the ownership of the world’s oil wells or the railway 
development of the world. 

Is it not preoccupation with “netness” which brings short-term invest- 
ments into the long-term investment picture, and may not this preoccupation 
cause other aspects of long-term investments to be overlooked? The useful- 
ness of a highway is not to be judged by the net movement of vehicles in 
one direction or the other. 

Miss Lewis’s survey is followed by an account of the part which foreign 
capital has played in the development of the world’s resources. This, in turn, 
serves to introduce problems of policy to which much of Part II and the 
whole of Part III are devoted. 

Policy in investment-receiving countries is examined with appropriate 
emphasis on the unhappy progress of the world from default to expropria- 
tion. Attention is given to governments as investors with fresh information 
on direct investments by governments and a valuable discussion of policy. 
War and Communism have made this a problem of growing importance. 

American policy from the beginning of World War II to the operations 
under ECA is presented in some detail. Miss Lewis reports without much com- 
ment the steps by which American loans have become, in Senator Vanden- 
burg’s phrase, “integral factors in our foreign policy.” Efforts to deal with 
policy, however, toward new private investment are overshadowed by the 
persistent importance of the activities of the United States government. One 
is driven to the conclusion that Miss Lewis finds the chief hope for eco- 
nomic development by means of private investment in the establishment of a 
“generally acceptable code and court.” 

Her final chapters are upon the various proposals for an investment code. 
She gives attention to two efforts. The first is in the charter of the proposed 
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International Trade Organization. This she is inclined to regard as unsatis- 
factory (pp. 264, 265). The second is in the economic agreement at Bogota 
which, if it is ratified, will in her opinion constitute “a very real step” toward 
a satisfactory code. 
CARL REMER 
University of Michigan 


European Recovery Program—A Report on Recovery Progress and United 
States Aid. By The Economic Cooperation Administration. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. ii, 267.) 


This document was produced by ECA as the focus of its presentation to 
the Siet Congress in support of its request for a renewal of its authorizing 
legislation and a new appropriation. It is designed for reference, rather than 
consecutive reading, and doubtless served a function in the congressional 
hearings in enabling the witnesses testifying for the executive branch of the 
government to answer many questions put to them through citation of ex- 
plicit material. 

While the encyclopedic character of the document and its compression make 
it easier to thumb through than to read systematically, it contains much of 
interest. Attention is called to the discussion of local-currency counterpart 
funds (pp. 157 ff.) where the action taken in each country is reviewed. It 
would appear that control over these funds has proved neither a means where- 
by the United States can dominate the European country nor a very effective 
support for fiscal orthodoxy. The section on exchange rates (pp. 188 ff.) is 
confined to a few pious platitudes which skirt the core of this controversial 
matter. This is probably unavoidable in a document of this sort. Some other 
controversial issues like the 50-50 rule on division of grant-cargoes between 
American and foreign bottoms are treated thoroughly; others like the pricing 
problem in oil, which was subsequently treated fully in the Hearings before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, are referred to only in passing. 

An important by-product of the European Recovery Program for the pro- 
fession has been the mass of information, current, historical and prospective, 
on the economic affairs of Europe. On occasions, one is tempted to believe 
that the point of diminishing returns has been reached. While the present 
document lacks the broad appeal of the OEEC Interim Report on the four- 
year program, it falls well within the compass of material for study and 
reference. 

C. P. KINDLEBERGER 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


La Fortune Américaine et son Destin. By Jean Prev. (Paris: Editions de 
Minuit. 1948. Pp. 228.) 

This book is important in showing how an intelligent, well-informed and 
somewhat cynical European looks at American economic policy and particu- 
larly the Marshall Plan. The first half of the book deals with the “secret” 
of American prosperity, which the author finds in our great natural resources, 
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in the glorification of work—a contribution of Calvinist theology—and in the 
spirit of enterprise, a contribution of immigrants from Europe. Having ex- 
plained the growth of economic power, he turns to the vital question for 
Europe, “What will America do with it?” 

The United States, according to M. Piel, is a mature economy perpetually 
menaced by overproduction. Rearmament and wars afford only temporary 
relief. One avenue of escape is government intervention, economic planning. 
But if the free-enterprise system is to be preserved, foreign outlets must be 
provided. The United States has great export capacity, but other countries 
lack means of payment. Investment of American capital abroad is only a 
short-run remedy, unless it takes place on an ever-increasing scale so as to 
compensate for amortization, the return of interest and dividends. This is 
impracticable, for “the new capital annually necessary would exceed the total 
savings of the country.” The only alternative, if capitalism is to survive, is 
to give away American wealth to forcign countrics, on a massive scale, as a 
permanent feature of American policy. 

The Marshall Plan is thus explained as a necessary step to preserve Ameri- 
can capitalism. This argument would not have swayed American Congress- 
men of an isolationist stripe, hence more and more openly the Plan was pre- 
sented to Congress and to the American public as a means of fighting the 
Soviets and “a necessary means of limiting their expansion.” 

All of the foregoing corresponds rather closely with standard Communist 
arguments. Yet neither the author nor his publishers identifies him with the 
Party. Furthermore, in speculating on the future he does not adopt the Rus- 
sian thesis of the inevitable collapse of American capitalism. An acute crisis 
may impend which will profoundly change it, but he sees a decreasing possi- ` 
bility of a socialist regime. 

The author’s economic determinism prevents him from recognizing the 
strength of ideas and ideals behind our participation in European affairs, 
and to European readers the book will give a false impression of the motiva- 
tion of American policy. For political and humanitarian reasons we are at- 
tempting to stop the spread of Communism; economics is the means, not the 
end, as M. Piel maintains. For Americans the book is instructive in showing 
the need for clarifying our intentions and for dispelling suspicion on the part 
of Europeans that our continued aid may carry with it undesired control of 
their affairs. 

Percy W. BIDWELL 

New York, N.Y. 


The Most-Favored-Nation Clause: An Analysis with Particular Reference 
to Recent Treaty Practice and Tariffs. By Ricwarp C. SNYDER. (New 
York: King’s Crown Press. 1948. Pp. xi, 264. $2.75.) 

A number of books on the most-favored-nation clause are available in 
foreign languages, particularly French, but Professor Snyder’s book is the 
most complete one to appear in the English language. He opens his discussion 
with three preliminary chapters devoted to the nature of the most-favored- 
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nation clause itself. Following this he presents a definition, classification, and 
analysis of the various forms of the clause. The book is concluded with an 
analysis of the limitations and exceptions to the clause and finally with an 
evaluation and criticism of the clause. 

In his preface, the author tells us that he has made an attempt to synthe- 
size the outstanding secondary materials concerning the most-favored-nation 
clause. Although he has done this with considerable skill, and although one 
must be grateful for the thorough manner in which he has reviewed the 
secondary sources available only in French, a perusal of the book will 
convince one that the author’s statement is too modest. One of the most 
valuable parts of the book is based on a most painstaking analysis of the 
texts of hundreds of treaties. This study of texts has enabled the author 
to prepare a much more satisfactory classification of the various forms of 
the clause than has been available previously. It has also added a richness 
of interpretation to the analytical parts of the study. In this connection 
copious documentation adds to the usefulness of the book for further refer- 
ence. 

The author’s training lies in the field of political science. A large part, 
therefore, of the material in the book concerns the legal aspects of the most- 
favored-nation clause rather than the purely economic aspects. The student 
of economics, however, cannot afford to neglect the political and legal impli- 
cations of the various interpretations of the clause, nor will he overlook the 
important contributions made by the author to the study of the economic 
significance of the clause. 

Issue may be taken with certain of the statements made in the sections 
of the book dealing with the economic aspects of the most-favored-nation 
clause. Not all students will agree that “So far as the principle of equality 
of treatment is concerned, a high but uniform tariff diverts trade to a lesser 
degree than low but discriminatory tariff” (p. 198). This statement is 
essentially the same as the argument frequently advanced in the United 
States during the early 1930’s when invidious comparisons were drawn be- 
tween the American and the British tariff structures. The American tariff 
was high, but for the most part uniform. The British tariff was low, but after 
the Ottawa Agreements of 1932 discriminated sharply in favor of Canada 
and against the United States. Americans frequently argued that the British 
tariff was the more serious. 

Two observations are in order. In the first place, the statement concerning 
the extent of trade diversion is meaningless unless we know how “high” or 
“low” the tariffs are in relation to cost of production differentials in the 
countries concerned. In the second place, such statements represent a con- 
fusion of thinking between foreign trade and total trade. When the United 
States raised the prohibitive rates of duty in the Fordney-McCumber Act 
to still higher rates of duty in the Hawley-Smoot Act there was no apparent 
diversion of foreign trade on many products because imports had been effec- 
tively curtailed on these products before the new higher rates became effective. 
It is idle to argue that such tariffs did not divert trade. Equality of treatment, 
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though politically desirable, does not necessarily mean equally good treat- 
ment; it may, and oftentimes does, mean equally bad treatment. 

Noticeably lacking in the book is the recognition that the American inter- 
pretation of equality of treatment in the reciprocal trade agreements program 
went considerably beyond the conventional interpretation of the unconditional 
most-favored-nation clause. Under the usual interpretation (assumed, for 
example, on page 203) treaty rates are generalized to all nations with whom 
a country has unconditional most-favored-nation obligations. The American 
policy, however, was to generalize to all nations the concessions made, regard- 
less of whether specific most-favored-nation obligations existed, provided 
the nations were not discriminating against American trade. The only major 
countries not receiving benefit of the reduced rates of American trade agree- 
ments were Germany and Australia. Certainly a policy of this sort has 
significant implications in the development of the most-favored-nation clause. 

The defects noted in the previous paragraphs are minor. The book as a 
whole is most useful and is carefully written. The book is printed in photo- 
offset lithography and has not been carefully edited and proofread. This fact 
explains the larger number of minor typographical errors contained in this 
book than ordinarily would be tolerated on the printed page. It has, however, 
made available to scholars generally a good book at a moderate price that 
might otherwise either have been printed much more expensively or have 
remained in manuscript form in a university library. 

CARL KREIDER 

Goshen College 


Industrial Organization and Markets; Public Regulation of Business 


Managerial Enterprise: Its Growth and Methods of Operation. By OSWALD 
KnautH. (New York: Norton. 1948. Pp. 224. $3.00.) 


“Managerial enterprise” is the author’s name for the oligopolies which 
“dominate the vital half of our economy.” He distinguishes it from small- 
scale “free enterprise,” for which he has little use, by noting such character- 
istics of managerial enterprise as sunk capital, relative rigidity, separation 
of ownership and management, power of each unit to affect the market, and 
adjustment of production (rather than price) to changes in demand, all di- 
rected to the goal of “a stable and adjustable system, the functioning of 
which creates profits” (p. 33). He thinks we should clear our minds of obsolte 
objections to these features, and recognize the merits of enterprises exhibiting 
them. These merits, summarily, are stability, high productivity, and sufficient 
power to stand up to government (which presses toward a third form of eco- 
nomic organization, collectivism). 

It is not easy to administer the great organizations which confer these 
benefits upon us. The manager is in a lonely position, umpiring the claims of 
labor, shareholders, and customers. His responsibility is to deal with them, as 
well as with rivals and suppliers, so as to maximize, not the profits, but the 
stability of the enterprise, The resulting satisfactions to the manager are few, 
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because the goals are so long-run that no individual can see them realized. 

The manager of a substantial retail enterprise finds it especially difficult 
to consolidate the “trade position” required for stability, because retail cus- 
tomers are fickle and some of them are critical. Elaborate and costly measures 
must be taken to prevent good-will from turning into ill-will. “Advertising 
policy is dominated by fear... . It is the fear of losing their place in the eco- 
nomic structure that spurs organizations to excessive and apparently waste- 
ful expenditures” (p. 67). The managers of heavy industry meanwhile must 
be busying themselves with building up technological advantages buttressed 
by patents, with forging long-term exclusive arrangements, and with cultivat- 
ing established connections. 

One reason why constant courtship is essential to woo demand is that 
“Every other expedient is tried before prices are tampered with” (p. 129). 
Truc, many of the cxpedients conceal cuts, bul the necessily fur concealment 
illustrates the sanctity of the stable established price. The resulting market 
price in managerial enterprise is not one that will clear the market (a phe- 
namenon also noticed by an English observer; sce Saxton, Lvonomics vf Prive 
Determination, 1942, Chap. I). Again the retail consumer is especially trouble- 
some, because he is “as free as air.” But “the edge the buyer has on the seller 
may be whittled away. And this indeed is the prime objective of salesmanship. 
The seller brings pressure on the buyer in every way possible—by creating 
demand through forming habits, advertising, demonstrating, ‘full-line forcing,’ 
and tie-in arrangements” (p. 109). And, as a last resort, by tampering with 
prices. 

Outmoded legal concepts of monopoly also plague the manager, though 
“only enough [appropriations are] voted to give the Anti-trust Division a 
nuisance value ” (p. 175). The suggested remedy is a legislative overhauling 
of the Sherman Act, to mark out the difference between managerial enterprise 
and exploitative monopoly. The test for illegality would not be power, but 
the abuse of power, to be found when the purchaser is deprived of freedom of 
choice to buy elsewhere. 

I take the foregoing to he the author’s major theses. I have presented them 
in stark outline to suggest the significance of his little book. The author has 
drawn on his training as an economist, and on his long experience in depart- 
ment-store operation, to evolve a reasoned defense of management-controlled 
oligopoly. His observations range over many aspects of management not 
touched on here. The examples, drawn largely from retailing, make the work a 
useful companion-piece to Drucker’s much more brilliantly executed Concept 
of the Corporation, which explains General Motors. 

By and large, the deficiencies of Managerial Enterprise in execution are out- 
weighed by its admirable candor. But realism in detail, and disrespect for the 
slogans of free enterprise, NAM-style, do not atone for decidedly clouded 
goals. One leaves Mr Knauth’s book with grave doubts about what he is 
driving at in the way of an economic philosophy. In his conclusion, after 
lamenting the mishandling of NRA, he calls for a new attempt to formulate 
codes and standards for business. “As codes of behavior are worked out and 
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lived up to, the stability which managerial enterprise gives and the initiative 
it must exercise to hold its position may enable it to ward off the encroach- 
ments of harmful social forces. These two characteristics, stability and initia- 
tive, make managerial enterprise the form of economy that holds the most 
promise of serving the manifold needs of our progressive society” (p. 213). 
The reader is left to ask who is to work out these codes and enforce them? 
To whom are the encroachments of social forces harmful? May not Mr. 
Knauth’s brand of stability produce stagnation rather than initiative? Will 
stable enterprises produce national stability in the absence of fiscal and 
other measures aimed at maintaining national income at high levels? And 
if such measures are successful, do we need to be so solicitous of the in- 
tegrity of the enterprise? One final question, not so idle as it sounds: does 
the protection of the enterprise serve the needs of society, or is society to 
serve the needs of the enterprise? 
RALPH S. BROWN, JR. 
Yale Law School 


Commodity Exchanges and Futures Trading. By Tute B. BAER and OLIN 
GLENN SAxon. (New York: Harper & Bros. 1949. Pp. xii, 324. $5.00.) 


This is a work of uneven quality. Here it is authoritative; there it retails 
ideas of others with little discrimination; and once, at least, it deals in pure 
fancy as though it were fact. The style is in part direct, clear, and scholarly; 
and in part repetitious and superficial. Broadly speaking, the chapters on 
legal aspects, if this reviewer judges correctly, are excellent; technical descrip- 
tion is good; and the economic discussion is open to considerable criticism. 

In scope, the book goes much beyond Emery’ or Hardy,? whose discussions 
of futures trading touched chiefly the associated broad economic questions; 
it, therefore, invites comparison with Hoffman? or Smith,* and especially with 
the former, which also is concerned almost wholly with futures trading in the 
United States. The topics treated are broadly the same as in Hoffman with 
one noteworthy exception: the present authors add three chapters on legal 
questions related to futures trading. These make a substantial contribution 
to the literature, and even a layman can see in them the marks of authority. 
Other main topics are compressed into little more than half the space given 
them by Hoffman, largely by omitting various sub-topics and dismissing 
others with.a sentence or two. Repetition of old answers to ill-informed criti- 
cisms of futures trading, however, seems to occupy considerably more space 
than in Hoffman. 

The authors put their worst foot forward. Chapter I, “Historical Develop- 
ment of Commodity Exchanges,” gives eight pages to the history of fairs 


*H. C. Emery, Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United States 
(Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. VII, New York, 
1896). 

2 C, O. Hardy, Risk and Risk-Bearing (Chicago, 1923; 2d ed., 1931). 

G. W. Hoffman, Future Trading upon Organized Commodity Markets in the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1932). 

* J. G. Smith, Organized Produce Markets (London, 1922). 
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and markets from ancient times, and twice as much space to a miscellaneous 
collection of other topics. It includes no real discussion of the history of fu- 
tures trading, but makes the astonishing statement, quite without support, 
that “The [futures] exchange was conceived and established as a new instru- 
ment to perform insurance functions in commodity markets and offer pro- 
tection against various risks which market operators could not secure through 
the regular insurance companies or otherwise.”® Some substantial historical 
information on futures trading does appear in Chapter VII, “The Futures 
or Exchange Contract,” and a little more in the next chapter, but with no 
citation of sources. The beginning of futures trading is wrongly dated on 
first mention (p. 131), but an acceptable date, 1865, is given later (p. 144).8 

Discussion of economic questions associated with futures trading, in the 
first third of the book, labors preceptibly under the handicap of failure previ- 
ously to define futures trading, either formally or through any clear account 
of its origin. Clarity ot the definition finally given sutters from quotation 
first of two less adequate definitions, and from an attempt to draw a sharper 
line than actually exists between futures and other forward contracts. The 
attempt to reinforce the distinction by substituting the term “exchange 
contract” for “futures contract” seems to me ill-advised. Much of the awk- 
wardness arises from the authors’ apparent unwillingness to admit that futures 
trading gets its characteristics in substantial part from dependence on specu- 
lative interest. 

The tone of the earlier chapters seems to reflect primary concern with de- 
fense of futures trading. If the discussion at times appears to risk insulting 
the intelligence of a normal college freshman, answer may be given that it is 
at least on a level with the intelligence of the criticisms considered, some of 
which have been made by high government officials. Such treatment of the 
criticisms seems to me, nevertheless, ill-conceived. When people of undoubted 
intelligence resort to ill-founded criticism, it must be assumed that they do 
so usually because they believe that valid grounds exist for criticism, but 
grounds beyond the understanding of people whom they wish to influence. 
Such criticism cannot be met effectively on its own level; it must be met on 
levels which will appeal to the leaders of opinion, and so check the influential 
criticisms at their source. The merits of futures trading involve issues too 
technical and too intellectually difficult to be tried in a court of low intelli- 
gence. 

If this is a correct view of the problem, the authors have erred even more 
by omission than by commission. Relying heavily on citations from dis- 
tinguished economists, who have always, from the time of John Stuart Mill 
at least, provided the main source of defense for speculation, the authors 
ignore the fact that the climate of economic opinion on the subject has 


5 P, 12. Italics are the authors’. 

In his History of the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, Charles H. Taylor, a 
member of the Board of Trade from 1868, characterizes an action of 1865 as “formally 
adopting the principle of trading in ‘futures, ” and adds, “For at least ten years [before] 
.. . A large business in futures had been transacted. . . .” (Op. cit., I, 332; see also ibid., 
pp. 192, 193.) 
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changed greatly in the last twenty years. They make no mention of the 
trenchant criticisms which Keynes directed against speculation, or of the 
criticisms by other able, if less distinguished economists. This tends to give 
- the impression of inability to meet the criticisms. 

This is particularly unfortunate because the criticisms are quite capable 
of being met, though they cannot be conclusively refuted from present evi- 
dence. Clear resolution of the issues must wait on further empirical research, 
which ought to be going forward more rapidly than it is. But the authors 
might at least have shown that the intelligent criticisms rest on deductions 
which may be quite mistaken.’ 

If the excellent treatment of legal questions is open to any adverse criti- 
cism, it is beyond the perception of the present reviewer. The discussion of 
trading practices makes an unfortunate choice in treating the important 
subject of relations between spot and futures prices (Chap. XII) in terms 
uf the ubscure and confused “basis” terminology of the colton market. It 
might have been treated much more clearly, as by Hoffman, in the language 
of “premiums” and “discounts” used in the grain trade. As regards influ- 
ences affecting these relations, the authors quite naturally follow traditional 
theory, which the present reviewer has found seriously in error.® 

In short, this is a book which makes some important contributions to its 
subject; it may serve a useful purpose as a popular presentation of defenses 
of futures trading; but as a college text or reference work, it has serious 
shortcomings, which require that it be carefully ‘supplemented. 

HoLBROOK WORKING 

Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


TSee, for example, “Futures Trading and Regulations,” (discussion of a paper by G. 
Wright Hoffman) Jour. Farm Econ., Vol. XTX (1), (Feb., 1937), pp. 309-12; and as 
regards some possible lines of research, “The Investigation of Economic Expectations,” 
Am. Econ. Rev., Papers and Proceedings of the Sixty-first Annual Meeting, Vol. XXXIX, 
No. 3 (May, 1949), pp. 150-66, both by the present writer. 


5 “Theory of the Inverse Carrying Charge in Futures Markets,” Jour. Farm Econ., Vol. 
XXX (1), (Feb., 1948), pp. 1-28. 


Studies in War Economics. Prepared at the Oxford University Institute of 
Statistics. (Oxford: Blackwell. 1947. Pp. 410. 25s.) 


This book contains a collection of 53 articles reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Statistics and a few other British periodicals, which ap- 
peared during the war years. The reprinted articles are grouped in seven 
sections: (1) Economic mobilization and general controls, with contributions 
by I. Bowen, G. D. N. Worswick, T. Balogh, J. Steindl, F. A. Burchardt and 
M. Kalecki; (2) War finance, with articles by H. Durant, J. Goldman and 
others; (3) Consumer’s rationing and price control, with articles by Kalecki, 
J. C. Nicholson, S. Moos and others; (4) Wages and national income (Nichol- 
son and others); (5) Consumption and prices (T. Schulz, G. H. Daniel and 
others); (6) Industrial organization (P. Ady and others); (7) War con- 
tracts and efficiency (Steindl, Kalecki and Worswick). 
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The various articles deal with the issues of British economic policy that 
arose during the second world war. Some of them have a narrow focus and 
the form of editorials. Others give accounts of the development of policies 
and controls. Some are abstract theorizing and others provide detailed descrip- 
tions of institutions or analyses of statistical data. 

The purpose of the book is to make the articles more readily available 
since “the circulation of the Institute’s Bulletin was limited and back num- 
bers have long since been out of print.” Their re-publication in book form 
may be of help to students of the British war economy and, in a few in- 
stances, to students of more general and contemporary economic problems. 
Beyond this service the book offers no contribution. It would have been made 
more useful by the application of some editorial effort. Articles might have 
been prefaced with summaries of the developments leading up to the prob- 
lems they discuss. The ideas of some of the authors might have been put. in 
perspective by references to conflicting views or to their effect on policies. As 
it is, this is a bundle of reprints—several of them worth having—but it is not 
a book. b 

Horst MENDERSHAUSEN 

New York, N.Y. 


Politics and Poverty. By Lewis C. Orb. Foreword by P. MALCOLM STEWART. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1948. Pp. xii, 188. $3.00.) 


‘Since the end of the war we have seen an intensive interest in the question 
of industrial productivity, particularly in Great Britain. One of the first acts 
of Sir Stafford Cripps as chairman of the Board of Trade in 1945 was the ap- 
pointment of nearly a score of “working parties” to investigate productivity 
in their respective industries and to report findings and recommendations. 
At the same time, several technical missions were dispatched to the United 
States to study American methods.? Just now we have a series of visiting 
“production teams” touring this country under the auspices of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity. 

We are indebted principally to Dr. L. Rostas, of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, for statistical analyses of productivity in the 
two countries, presented in his recent work, International Comparisons of 
Productivity in British and American Manufacturing Industry.’ In the field 
of non-statistical comparison, however, no one has done more than Lewis C. 
Ord, author of the work under review. As a production engineer with exten- 
sive experience in England, Canada, and the United States, he has had an un- 
common opportunity, for observation and speaks, accordingly, with unusual 
authority, 

In his earlier book, Secrets of Industry, Mr. Ord analyzed the organiza- 
tion and mechanics of mass production as practiced here and in England, pre- 


The reports of these working parties and technical missions have been summarized 
briefly in Technological Stagnation in’ Great Britain, Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 1948. 


2 Macmillan (London), 1949. 
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senting a general critique of industrial efficiency in that country. The present 
work, though overlapping the earlier one to some degree, is concerned, as the 
title indicates, primarily with the non-mechanical factors underlying the 
backwardness of British production—the restrictionism practiced by trade 
unions and industry, nepotism and the caste system in management, the lack ` 
of technical education, stuffed-shirt directorates, and above all, the absence 
of a national antitrust policy. 

Mr. Ord is a vociferous critic of over-centralized planning and administra- 
tion, whether industrial or governmental. Needless to say, he is an uncom- 
promising opponent of Socialism, in all its forms. That his views would cheer 
and confirm the most zealous proponent of free enterprise may be indicated 
by a brief quotation: 


Ignoring the countries in between, there are two sharply opposed national 
systems which direct the businesses of a nation. These businesses may be 
completely planned and ruled trom the top, without competition, as in Russia. 
They may be kept sharply competitive, decentralized, and lean at the top, 
as in the United States. .. . Were these two systems used to operate the 
industries of two countries, each of them equal in tools, equipment, tech- 
nical efficiency, workmen, managers, and everything else, one system would 
produce double the prosperity for the people that could be obtained under 
the other. . . . The British Government have chosen the least efficient 
of these two industrial systems as their ideal and model. 


The book suffers, unfortunately, from certain literary defects. It is poorly 
organized and repetitious. Nevertheless, if the reader is not too impatient with 
its shortcomings, he will find it an interesting and provocative discussion by 
one of the few men qualified by personal experience to engage the subject. 

GEORGE TERBORGH 

Washington, D.C. 


The Sugar Industry and the Federal Government: A Thirty Year Record 
(1917-47 ). By Joshua BERNHARDT. (Washington: Sugar Statistics Serv- 
ice. 1948. Pp. vii, 344. $3.90.) 


Dr. Bernhardt presents in his book the development of the policy of the 
federal government with respect to sugar during the thirty-year period be- 
ginning with the government contol of sugar in World War I. 

The book is divided into four parts. In Part I, the author analyzes govern- 
ment control of sugar during World War I. Part II covers the period of high- 
tariff protection of the sugar industry during 1921-1934. Part III presents the 
federal regulation of the sugar industry during the Roosevelt administration 
before the entrance of the United States in the war in 1941. And, finally, Part 
IV deals with government control of sugar during World War II. 

The book under review is not really a book written anew by the author. 
It is partly a collection of Dr. Bernhardt’s earlier publications, published sep- 
arately in economic journals, and partly a collection of government documents, 
such as reports of various government offices and bureaus dealing with sugar, 
testimony of the author before various congregational committees, etc. How- 
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ever, the author participated in some way in the preparation of practically 
all of those documents during his long and intimate connection with various 
federal offices dealing with sugar. Some of these documents are signed by Dr. 
Bernhardt in one or another of his official capacities; others were fully or 
partly prepared by him. Because of this fact the book represents a certain 
unity, in spite of the fact that it is a collection of articles and official docu- 
ments published at different times. Their selection was skillful enough to pre- 
sent in a relatively short space a fairly complete history of the federal sugar 
policy, and the several important changes that it underwent during the thirty 
years reviewed. 

The inclusion in the first part of the book of the author’s earlier publica- 
tion, Government Control of Sugar, published in 1920 and long out of 
print, may be welcomed since it permits the reader to see to what extent 
the experience during World War I was utilized hy the gavernment. in argani- 
zation of controls during World War II, and to what extent the carlicr crrors 
were repeated. 

Since the larger part of the book consists of documents, in the preparation 
of which the author participated officially, and since most of his articles also 
were written when he occupied one or another official position, the history 
given in the book is an official history, defending government policies rather 
than criticizing them. In his defense of government policies, however, the 
author is always inspired by the public interest. 

The book will be useful for the students of the economic history and eco- 
nomic policy of the United States, and may be profitably used as reading for 
college courses. 

V. P. TIMOSHENKO 

Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


Public Utilities; Transportation; Communications 


American Transportation in Prosperity and Depression. By THOR HULTGREN. 
Stud. in Business Cycles, No. 3. (New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 1948. Pp. xxx, ili, 386. $5.00.) 


This book is written as a planned development of studies by the National 
Bureau of Business Research on business cycles. Basic analyses of cyclical 
fluctuations are to be found in Mitchell, Business Cycles: The Problem and 
its Setting and, more recently, in Burns and Mitchell, Measuring Business 
Cycles. In these volumes, and especially in the second, the authors described 
methods of attack, established a reference scale that distinguished periods of 
expansion and contraction, and discussed the behavior of selected cycles with 
respect to duration, amplitude, and other important characteristics. The Bu- 
reau now proposes to build upon such foundations by publishing a series of 
monographs, each of which will seek to establish the cyclical behavior which 
has been characteristic of an important activity or group of activities. Hult- 
gren’s railroad study is the first of these undertakings which has appeared. 

Hultgren finds that the length of the cyclical periods in railroad freight 
transport and the location of turning points conform with reasonable pre- 
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cision with the established reference scale. There is no great lead or lag. 
Over the period 1869-1938 ton miles usually reached a peak later and a 
trough earlier than did business; after 1914, however, the variations were 
slight except in the case of the depression which reached its lowest point 
in 1933. Passenger travel showed greater variations from the assumed norm; 
in the successive contractions and expansions 1929-33, 1933-37, 1937-38, 
and 1938-40, however, the conformity of passenger, excluding commutation 
travel, with the reference scale was very close. Hultgren’s observations, there- 
fore, testify to the accuracy of the frame of reference with which comparisons 
are made. There is a good deal of local cross movement within each cycle, 
but not enough to obscure the character of the cycle as a whole. 

Considering further and more particularly the effects of rising and falling 
traffic upon the physical and financial averages which can be derived from 
railroad figures, the author reports and explains the facts in great detail. 
Perinds of rising traffic are characterized by heavier carloading, by longer 
trains and heavier trainloads, and by a record of more miles and ton-miles 
per month for freight and passenger locomotives. In passenger trains there are 
more people in a car and more cars in a train. Jobs increase as traffic grows, 
although not as rapidly, and the output per man hours in ton and passenger 
miles is greater, especially in the first segment of an expansion. In periods of 
contraction there is more empty car mileage, fewer tons and passengers in 
cars, and more labor paid for that is not used. On the other hand, the speed 
of trains increases more rapidly with contracting than with expanding traffic 
and there are fewer terminal delays and less wasted time in handling loaded 
trains upon the road. 

Hultgren points out that, as a net result of these variations, every ex- 
pansion is associated with a corresponding fall in cost per traffic unit and 
every contraction by a rise. He says: “The data . .. suggest that, under 
comparable conditions as to morale of labor, quality of fuel and materials, 
efficiency of management, prices and wage rates paid, a large volume of traffic 
would always be accompanied by a unit cost lower than that which would 
accompany a smaller volume of traffic.” This, he thinks, is the fundamental 
reason why railroad profits rise during periods of expanding traffic in 
spite of some influences which might cause a contrary result. The turning 
point in costs, he notes, is generally after the high point of a traffic expan- 
sion and the low point of a contraction in volume has been reached, although 
the most rapid increases or decreases occur in earlier periods of the cycle 
in each case. Profit margins do not, characteristically, shrink while volume 
is still growing; their behavior does not, therefore, afford an indication of 
radical changes still to come. 

There is much that is interesting in this analysis both for students of cycles 
and for those who are interested in the railroad industry as such. For the 
former it provides a vivid picture of the internal changes which occur in an 
industry under broad cyclical pressure. The statistical material examined 
is very large, and the correlation of averages of performance in particular 
aspects of railroad work with the over-all movements of traffic is interesting 
and plausible. Moreover, the variety of reliable data in the controlled railroad 
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system is so great that it is possible to attempt interpretations which might 
be dangerous in other cases. For students of railroading, as such, the study 
provokes reflections with respect to the operating characteristics of railroad 
undertakings, 

Speaking to the second point but, perhaps in part to the first also, it seems 
to the reviewer doubtful that Hultgren is right in asserting that a large 
volume of traffic in railroad operations is always accompanied by a unit cost 
lower than that which would accompany a smaller volume, even after the 
documentation which his monograph supplies. If, at a given date, say for the 
year 1946, traffic units are computed and averages of performance drawn, it 
will not appear that the lowest costs or most favorable operating results in 
the United States will be found associated, peculiarly, with rail carriers which 
enjoy a high density of traffic stated in terms of traffic units per mile of road. 
This is true, for instance, of operating expense per traffic unit. In 1946, the 
uperaliup espeuse uf Up Pennsylvania Railroad with 7,895,UUU trattic units 
per mile of road was .93 cents per traffic unit, while that of the Illinois Ce, 
tral with 3,648,000 traffic units per mile of road was .74 cents per traffic unit. 
The conclusion is not drawn from two selected comparisons; a multiplication 
` of instances will show that the correlation is inexact. What is true of operat- 
ing expenses generally is understandably true of fuel costs per traffic unit, 
and it is also true of averages such as those of gross ton miles per traffic 
unit in which no monetary elements appear. In 1946, the number of gross 
ton miles per traffic unit was 3.1 on the New York Central with a density of 
5,317,000 traffic units per mile of road, 2.9 on the Southern with a density 
of 2,793,000 and 2.4 on the Pere Marquette with a density of 2,397,000, A 
high rate of gross ton miles to traffic units is, of course, an unfavorable sign. 

What the author’s figures show is that an zzcrease in traffic will lower whit 
cost and that a decrease in traffic will raise it with a given capital equipment 
or at least with an investment which does not fluctuate with volume. This is 
the question of full utilization of capacity at any time as distinguished from 
the question of economy of scale. As a matter of fact there is, naturally, 
excess capacity at the trough of any cycle in the railroad industry. One 
would be inclined to expect, also, a gencral tendency toward excess capacity 
over longer periods as a result first, of the emergence of other forms of trans- 
port and, second, of advances in the rates of pay of railroad workers which 
may well have reduced the marginal product of a dollar spent in hiring a 
laborer below the marginal product of a unit of capital devoted to railrgad 
work, The second influence would explain the steady decline in the fan hours 
paid for in maintenance work per 100,000 traffic units between 1921 and: 
December, 1938 which Hultgren reports and here correctly explains. There 
seems to have been a similar decline in the case of maintenance of ‘equip- 
ment, in train and engine employees, and in the category of yardmasters, 
switch tenders, etc. 

One may easily suppose that the characteristic oversupply of railroad fa- 
cilities, especially since about 1920, the steady pressure for the substitution 
of machines for men, and the offsetting effects of political and industrial in- 
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‘fluence exerted by an organized personnel may have altered the amplitude of 
„fluctuations in railroad traffic and also the behavior of averages of perform- 
ance in particular cases. It seems an oversimplification to explain changes in 
cost merely in terms of volume, in view of these facts, and it is particularly 
hazardous to connect variations in specific performance with volume, to the 
degree characteristic of this monograph, without reference to other factors 
which may have entered in. Of course, the author does not think that this is 
so. Whether he is correct or not will be shown, doubtless, by later studies 
in the series which will deal with industries which have different charac- 
teristics than are associated with railroad operation. 

The material in the monograph is well arranged and fully illustrated by 
graphs and tables. The treatment is objective, and important points are thor- 
oughly discussed. Some attention is given to the transit industry, to highway 
traffic, and pipe lines and water traffic, although statistics in these areas do 
not permit elaborate analysis. There is, finally, a chapter on future cycles. 
The volume deserves attentive study, and will rank as a contribution in its field. 
STUART DAGGETT 
University of California, Berkeley 


Land Economics; Agricultural Economics; Economic Geography 


Agricultural Economics. By BENJAMIN Horace Hisparp. (New York: Mc- 
_ Graw-Hill. 1948. Pp. ix, 441. $5.00.) 


The author of this book has given special emphasis to the historical 
development of the problems in agricultural economics. In so doing, Dr. 
Hibbard has drawn on his many years of experience in agricultural economics 
and has shown his keen awareness of the interrelationship of political and 
economic forces. Most of the major problems usually recognized in an 
over-all approach to agricultural economics are included. Special emphasis, 
however, is given to tenancy, to the tariff and its effect on agriculture, and 
to the development of farm movements and the farm organizations in this 
country. 

It may be classed as a philosophical and historical treatment of the 
economic problems of agriculture without too much attempt to point to 
their solutions. It is more of a look backward than a look forward. Statistical 
data arefkept to a minimum except as they are used to paint the historical 
picture and portray current trends. It is in the analysis of the economic 
development of agriculture and in pointing out some of the fallacies of our 
agricultural policies that the author makes his contribution rather than 
through an analysis of present-day economic problems. 

With the exception of the first chapter which concerns itself with the 
meaning of economics, the first sixteen chapters deal largely with that 
group of problems which one normally expects to find in an orthodox agri- 
cultural economics text, such as farming in a modern society, why so many 
farms, rural population, size of farm, machinery, factors of production, in- 
‘tensity of cultivation, land values, wages, rent, credit, marketing, and farm 
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cooperatives. The remaining eighteen chapters of the book are devoted 
largely to tenancy, tariff, and the development of farm organizations. In the 
treatment of the problems in the first chapters, the question may be raised 
in some readers’ minds as to whether the developments in agriculture and’ 
in agricultural economic research during the past two decades have been 
given sufficient weight. Both the treatment and references would indicate 
an undue emphasis on conditions in the earlier periods at the expense of 
changes and developments in recent years. 

A detailed treatment of the tariff and its effect upon agriculture is pre- 
sented. The author explains why the farmers of the mid-west have been for 
protection even though it has been against their economic interest. In this 
section the author has also pointed out desirable future policies. As excellent 
as the treatment is, the question may well be raised as to whether the tariff 
has not been over-emphasized as a solution to agriculture’s price and income 
problem. The assumption, that the only way that the United States can 
trade with the other countries of the world is on a lower price level, might 
also be challenged. With the national debt at its present level and many 
other fixed costs at high levels, it might well be argued that adjustments 
should be made in exchange rates and in other areas rather than reducing 
prices which would allow us to continue to trade with the rest of the world. 

Very little attention is devoted to the economic problems of agriculture 
arising out of the unstable nature of the domestic economy. Little attention 
is given to the role of monetary and fiscal policy in stabilizing the general 
economy and, in turn, the demand for farm products. To the author these 
may seem of minor importance and simply reflections of the major problems 
of world trade. He concludes his book with the sentence “What we most 
need, and eventually must have, is reestablished world trade.” 

In the chapters dealing with farm movements and the development of 
various farm organizations, the author demonstrates first-hand knowledge 
of the political forces causing the development and decline of these various 
movements and groups. For anyone interested in farm organizations, this 
section is particularly valuable. It should be read by those interested in 
agricultural policy as well. 

One cannot help close the book with a feeling of pessimism as he views 
through the author’s eyes the recent problems of agriculture and our attempts 
to solve them. Nor do the author’s uncertainties concerning his position and 
his appraisal of the practical possibilities of a realistic approach in the years 
ahead encourage one. One misses in the written page the stimulation of 
Dr. Hibbard’s pungent sense of humor when speaking, which always made 
things seem not quite so gloomy as they really were. But it still reveals his 
gift for discussing economic subjects intriguingly and in non-technical lan- 
guage. Students of agricultural economics and many others, will find this 
book a contribution to the economic history of agriculture and agricultural 
policy. 

J. CARROLL Botrum 

Purdue University 
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Government Regulation of Industrial Relations. By Grorce W. TAYLOR. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. xii, 383. $4.00.) 

American Labor and the Government. By GLENN W. MILLER. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. xiv, 638. $5.50.) 


A revisionist voluntarism permeates Professor Taylor’s important book 
in which, in the course of reviewing industrial relations over the past decade 
and a half, he sets forth his philosophy of collective bargaining. His is not 
the voluntarism of the Gospel according to Samuel Gompers who was sus- 
picious alike of private arbitration and government regulation in any form. 
Taylor does not propose collective bargaining totally unconstrained by inter- 
fercnee or tho roaching of agreements 1mimpelled hy any outside influence. 
His acceptance of voluntarily agreed upon compulsion is evidenced by sup- 
port of voluntary arbitration and “government regulation instituted with the 
acquiescence of the parties directly affected” (p. 8); and of compelled ‘“‘volun- 
tary” agreements by acknowledgement of public and governmental pressures 
which can lead the parties to contracts not based upon full consent, as some- 
times happened under the guidance of the National War Labor Board. He 
inhabits a quarter-way house between collective bargaining based on spon- 
taneous acts of choice and on government regulation. 

Professor Taylor has picked a most significant problem: the accommoda- 
tion of organized labor, large-scale and increasingly organized industry, and 
government to each other. We have passed from an essentially atomistic and 
independent society to an increasingly pluralistic and interdependent one. 
The distribution of effective decision-making power is as perplexing as it is 
momentous. Taylor favors “better industrial self-government” as against the 
“worldwide trend toward the amassing of power in central government” (p. 
ix). “Further steps down the road of government regulation could lead us far 
away from the basic principles upon which our country is built” (p. 276). 
He does not take a solitary stand, for his philosophical opposition to govern- 
ment regulation of industrial relations is shared by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. None of these organi- 
zations favors such control in principle—but sometimes in practice when used 
against its adversaries. This distinguishes Professor Taylor who does not 
favor it, per se, at any time. His position may well prove to be the accepted 
basis for federal policy in the future, despite the public opinion polls which 
show considerable support for compulsory arbitration, and the high tide of 
federal intervention in collective bargaining may have past. 

The arguments advanced against compulsion are persuasive. Government 
interference will transfer union-management controversies into the “political 
arena” where satisfactory solutions will be harder to achieve than around 
the conference table. The power of government will be unduly augmented, 
which is an “ample cause for disturbing concern to those who still believe 
in industrial self-government” (p. 336). Acceptable standards have not yet 
been developed as a guide for coercive decisions. Enforcement, in a democ- 
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racy, can become a disturbing complication if powerful private organiza- 
tions choose not to comply. Compulsion, further, is not popular with the par- 
ties potentially subject to it. 

The disquieting reality is, however, that “industrial self-government” may 
not always work. It may turn into collusion. Or the parties may not, as 
Taylor suggests they do, “set up their own machinery for settling disputes 
wherever a strike or a lockout entails an undue social cost” (p. 22). Or the 
wage policies pursued may not conduce to economic stability; or union mem- 
bers may not be given ample opportunity to select and instruct their leaders. 
Suppose the parties do not show the recommended “increasing regard for 
the public interest” (p. 13); and suppose also government regulation cannot 
be instituted with “the acquiescence of the parties directly affected,” should 
“industrial self-government” then be preserved? Professor Taylor hopes the 
parties will he wise enough to conduct themselves sufficiently circurtspectly 
so that this question may never demand a definitive answer. 

This is the orientation from which Taylor approaches his examination of 
collective bargaining in the United States since the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act in 1935. Few men have had such a vantage point from 
which to view the important developments. He has combined successful ar- 
bitration, including experience as the contract umpire between General Mo- 
tors and the United Automobile Workers, with distinguished public service 
as chairman of the National War Labor Board and executive secretary of 
the President’s Labor-Management Conference, and in other capacities. 
Chronological age aside, he is one of the very leading “elder statesmen.” 

The period covered opened the modern phase of collective bargaining and 
was one of deepening federal involvement. It afforded the American public, 
according to Taylor, an opportunity to observe three alternative governmen- 
tal approaches to collective bargaining. First, the Wagner Act assisted unions 
to organize and took the parties across the “threshold” into collective þar- 
gaining. After that they were to be on their own. Second, the operations of 
the National War Labor Board illustrated “government policy designed to 
facilitate and to bring about a meeting of minds of the parties to a dispute” 
(p. 202). Third, the Taft-Hartley Act, while many of its individual pro- 
visions are supported by Taylor, represented “government-managed collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

Professor Taylor unequivocally prefers the second. The success of the Rail- 
way Labor Act of 1926 and of some of the industrial relations legislation in 
Sweden does indicate the advantages of governmental regulation based on a 
degree of prior consent; and it is frequently accepted that this is the best 
current approach to the problem in the United States generally. Taylor, how- 
ever, identifies the National War Labor Board rather more with his preferred 
form of voluntarism than some aspects of the program seem fully to warrant. 
While the Board had an amazing record of compliance, some minds did not 
meet under conditions of full freedom and consent. The program, however, 
is identified as an “inter-weaving of mediation and voluntary arbitration” 
(p. 161). The no-strike and no-lockout agreement of certain leaders of in- 
dustry and labor on December 23, 1941, made the agency “a board of volun- 
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tary arbitration set up under government auspices” (p. 134). And yet, as 
Taylor points out, these leaders “lacked any formal authority to bind labor 
and industry generally” (p. 139). Writing about the Lewis, Petrillo and Avery 
cases, Professor Taylor says, “It would be erroneous to look upon awards 
in these cases as compulsory arbitration determination. Quite the contrary 
was the case. They were no more than ‘recommendations’” (p. 161). How- 
ever, when Avery did not like the “recommendations,” the federal govern- 
ment did see to their implementation anyway. Rather more credit appears 
due the emergency powers of the President and the support of public opinion 
in wartime, as elements of compulsion, than this book gives. Forty plants 
were seized, and wages were stabilized even when both parties were opposed. 

The National War Labor Board did, however, work a miracle in securing 
consent for its actions and Professor Taylor discusses some of the methods. 
Tri-partism helped a great deal. Mediation was skillfully undertaken within 
the Board and between the parties. ‘“Disputants were seldom surprised” (p. 
15Yj—sSinte the Buard Wad a very guud system of Icalto, “Accoptablo de- 
cisions” were strenuously sought and customarily found. The contribu- 
tion of the author of the book to this success story was an indispensable one. 

Professor Taylor deeply regrets “the failure of the President’s National 
Labor-Management Conference of 1945 to work out any procedures that 
could come into play when collective bargaining failed” (p. 204) and thinks 
this failure “led directly” (p. 207) to the Taft-Hartley Act. In commenting 
on private arbitration he observes that “mediation in arbitration should not 
be dismissed as a possibility unless a contrary desire of one of the two parties 
to the dispute is explicitly expressed” (p. 137), and believes that “mutual 
acceptability remains as an important attribute of a first-class decision” (p. 
158). In many other ways he also shares the conclusions flowing from his 
rich experience. 

“The great industrial relations challenge has been the effectuation of col- 
lective bargaining as a constructive social institution” (p. vii). Taylor’s es- 
sential answer to this challenge is to recommend the full acceptance by the 
parties of collective bargaining and of each other, good negotiation pro- 
cedures, mediation and voluntary arbitration. Rather than that government 
being best which governs least, that government governs best which governs 
with the consent of organized groups. This may well be the essential lesson 
for a pluralistic society to learn. 

The volume by Miller is of quite a different order. It is a regulation text- 
book for a non-professional labor law course. It catalogues how far the 
courts and the government have gone in regulating labor conditions and col- 
lective bargaining. While somewhat uninspired, it is a straightforward and 
clear exposition of the essential facts, and has the great merit of being up to 
date. It covers the standard subjects including, among many others, the 
conspiracy doctrine, the antitrust cases, the injunction, workmen’s com- 
pensation, child labor laws, the National Labor Relations Act, wartime 
labor controls, and the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The two books, taken together, would make a good combination for an 
undergraduate course in labor law. The first offers the stimulating opinions of 
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a seasoned participant, and the latter the carefully documented factual de- 
tails. | l 
CLARK KERR 


University of California, Berkeley 


Labor in the American Economy. By WirLiam S. Hopkins. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1948. Pp. xi, 368. $3.50.) 


Both the author and the reviewer of textbooks in labor problems are 
today faced with some difficult questions virtually nonexistent before the 
war. A decade or more ago the college course in labor was fairly well stand- 
ardized, consisting in the main of an analysis of “problems,” followed by an 
exposition of the ways in which the parties to industrial relations—industry, 
labor, and the. government—attempted their “solution.” Most instructors, 
judging from the publishers’ advertisements, relied on onc of the several 
comprehensive textbooks then available as a principal source of reading ma- 
terial. The author of a labor text therefore knew his market, and, given suffi- 
cient skill in writing, analysis, and exposition, could look forward expectantly 
to a respectable number of “adoptions.” 

- Today, however, both course content and teaching methods are undergoing 
significant changes. The postwar swelling of the labor relations curriculum, 
apparent in the establishment of professional schools and institutes, is spill- 
ing over into the liberal arts college where more specialized courses are being 
developed. At the second annual conference on the teaching of labor eco- 
nomics held at Cornell University last summer, the discussions revealed the 
increasing number of specialized courses being offered in such areas as labor 
law, social security, collective bargaining, labor legislation, and labor eco- 
nomics. The round table on orientation courses in the labor field revealed 
little agreement among the participants on the objectives of such a course, 
its content, materials, or techniques of instruction. So far as any generaliza- 
tion emerged from the sessions, it appeared that the teachers present spent 
60 per cent of their time on the area of collective bargaining, with 40 per 
cent being devoted to a discussion of the labor force and to wage and em- 
ployment theory. Protective labor legislation and social security were the 
fields usually omitted because of lack of time or the availability of separate 
courses, 

On the question of teaching methods and materials, the conference indi- 
cated even more sharply a definite trend away from the use of general texts 
in favor of experimentation with field work, discussions, case -studies, réle 
playing and other “laboratory” methods. 

Two questions thus emerged from this sector of the conference: Is the 
one-semester course in labor problems vanishing, at least to the extent that 
no one can safely predict its content? And is the textbook tending to become 
an obsolete tool of instruction? If, as seems likely, a tentative affirmative can 
be given to both these questions, then the market for single general texts is 
changing, making it difficult for author and reviewer alike to judge the de- 
mand for a new product. 
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Professor Hopkins’s product has several novel characteristics. The author is 
frankly in revolt against the increasing length and encyclopaedic character 
of recent texts. Because of his own experience with the futility of asking ele- 
mentary students to master the vast body of detail now existing, he has 
sought to write a brief volume using as a unifying theme the problems grow- 
ing out of the employer-employee relationship. To accomplish this with the 
necessary economy and brevity, he omits any consistent exposition of eco- 
nomic theory on the ground that this subject has already been covered in 
the elementary economics course. (The conference last summer, however, 
exhibited no agreement on the question of whether an economics course should 
precede a labor course, nor, even when it did, whether the teacher could 
safely rely on the assumption that the students had acquired a sufficient mas- 
tery of principles which could be applied without more training to labor 
economics). Statistics and other labor facts are also used sparingly by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins since current sources are available to supplement the de- 
scriptive material of the text, while the intricacies of labor law and social 
security legislation are left for more specialized courses. 

What remains after these major operations on the body of labor knowledge 
is divided into three parts. Part I: Labor Problems, is devoted principally 
to an analysis of types of unemployment, with somewhat briefer treatment of 
the forces determining wage rates, hours, and working conditions. Part II: Col- 
lective Bargaining, includes a description of union and employer organizing 
tactics, and the bargaining process; an analysis of the typical provisions 
found in labor agreements; and a discussion of contract administration, in- 
cluding the arbitration of grievances. Part III: Labor, Management and the 
Public, consists of two brief and wholly inadequate chapters comprising only 
17 of the book’s total of 302 pages. 

This volume invites examination by those who agree that the subject mat- 
ter of the introductory course should be confined largely to an exposition 
of the problems of unemployment and collective bargaining. Professor Hop- 
kins writes clearly and entertainingly on these topics, succeeding in his 
avowed aim to match the lively, informal, and very human nature of his 
subject matter with a corresponding style and treatment. The bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter are well selected and should prove helpful for the 
supplementary assignments which the brevity of this book makes possible. 

But while the volume gains in readability from its simplicity of presenta- 
tion, it also suffers from some obvious defects of oversimplification. In fact, 
the very smoothness of the exposition may tend to lull the student into a 
belief that most of the problems mentioned lend themselves to easy “solu- 
tion.” Even the author himself seems at times to lapse into just such a nar- 
cotic state as when he asserts, for example, that methods of wage payment 
furnish “one of the most easily removable sources of conflict in American 
industry” (p. 127), or when he states that “the many decent employers in 
the nation are in large part responsible for the appearance of so many decent 
union leaders” (p. 124). This same tendency to substitute assertion for 
analysis can be seen in other sections of the book; for example, in the state- 
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ment (p. 207) that “persuasion by a picket is quite legal provided it is peace- 
ful in the eyes of the court,” which overlooks the grave new legal issues posed 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The chapters on labor history and collective bargaining, while in no sense 
novel in analysis, have the merit of providing for the elementary student 
some perspective over the territory of labor relations before he begins his 
journey afoot. But here too the omission of the legal background may well 
blind the student to the trail. Thus, the treatment of negotiable and non- 
negotiable issues (pp. 224-25) suggests that when a rival union demands bar- 
gaining rights, the union which has been the bargaining agent will refuse 
to negotiate on the issue of recognition. This may be true, but only partially 
so, for certainly some hint should be dropped to the student at this point 
that the National Labor Relations Board may have a voice in determining 
the question. Similarly when the Act is mentioned in connection with union 
shop elections (p. 238), the exposition is too brief to give the student any 
idea as to what the controversy concerning this requirement has been all 
about. Again, the author makes the assertion that under the 1947-Act, most 
unions have refused to sign a no-strike clause, a fact which may be true, but 
for which we have at the moment, to the best of this reviewer’s knowledge, 
no reliable verification. It may also be proper to ask why there is no men- 
tion of the growing importance of health and welfare funds as an issue in col- 
lective bargaining today. 

The chapter on arbitration is one of the most useful in the book, for this 
is a new field where very little simple expository material has crept into the 
texts. But here again the author falls into the error of oversimplification when 
he asserts (p. 276) that a conscious accumulation and following of precedent 
-is desirable in grievance arbitration—certainly a debatable statement-—or 
when he states that at least one level of appeal should be provided for a re- 
view of the original arbitrator’s award. 

These statements of partial truths, together with some careless textual er- 
rors such as the references to the Maximum Employment Act and the Board 
of Economic Advisors when the appendix provides the correct designations, 
or the inference (p. 153) that the anti-Communist faction has regained con- 
trol of the Furriers union, suggest that this volume should be used only by 
an experienced teacher who can make the necessary factual corrections, fill 
in the gaps in statistics, theory and law, and point out the broader issues in- 
volved in labor management relations. But an experienced teacher may not 
need or desire a textbook, preferring to experiment with the wider range of 
techniques and materials now coming into use. We revert, therefore, to the 
questions posed at the beginning of this review as well as to that raised by 
Professor Hopkins in his preface. Perhaps the way to meet the expansion of 
knowledge in the labor relations field lies not in tearing away the flesh to 
expose the skeleton but in a greater articulation of the curriculum. For 
knowledge in this field is rapidly becoming too extensive to be confined either 
to a single text or a single course. 

JEAN Trepp MCKELVEY 

Cornell University 
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The New Men of Power—America’s Labor Leaders. By C. Waert MILLS. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1948. Pp. 323. $3.50.) 


As Professor Mills sees it, the “main drift” in the United States is “towards 
war and slump.” The only organizations that can stop this drift are the trade 
unions (p. 3). But labor-business cooperation, he believes, is not the route 
to peace and prosperity; it is a “trap set by the sophisticated conservative” 
into which the “labor leader is walking backwards” and thus helping to move 
the United States “into a corporate form of garrison state” (p. 233). These 
conclusions have international implications, for Professor Mills also believes 
that “What the U. S. does, or fails to do, may be the key to what will 
happen in the world. What the labor leader does, or fails to do, may be the 
key to what will happen in the U. S.” (p. 3). Otherwise stated, the labor 
leaders “are now the strategic elite in American society.” Our prospects are 
indeed dim, however, if it is correct to characterize these leaders and the 
general situation by writing that “Never has so much depended upon men 
who are so ill-prepared and so little inclined to assume the responsibility” 
(p. 291). 

The characterization of the labor leaders, correct or no, rests upon a set 
of facts and generalizations that are in themselves highly interesting and 
thought-provoking. (Some readers will find certain items only provoking.) 
For example, there are data on a large sample of A.F. of L. and C.I.O. 
leaders concerning their ages, formal education, nativity, occupations of 
fathers, “image of business,” incomes, and their attitudes toward the old 
political parties and the desirability and prospects of a new party. 

Among the generalizations, the following are particularly worthy of note. 
Radio newscasts, radio comments, and newspapers are "not kind” to organized 
labor and its leaders. The “general rule” is to “ignore the peaceful and 
stable features” of union activities and emphasize in detail the strikes, dead- 
locks, and violence (p. 32). More than half the questions put by the polling 
organizations to the public about organized labor in the period 1940-45 
were biased against unions (p. 298). Labor leader racketeers, in using the 
power of unions to improve their business positions, “have merely adapted 
themselves to the prevailing circumstances and practices of American eco- 
nomic life” (p. 123). 

Professor Miles conclusion that labor leaders are ill-prepared and dis- 
inclined to use their position as the strategic elite to try to stop the main 
drift rests in large part upon the results of the application of four tests of 
“militancy.” To be “adequate” to the prevailing situation those leaders must: 
(1) “see the immense power and influence of business and its associations on 
national affairs”; (2) “recognize the intent of business to break or shackle 
labor unions”; (3) “see that the two dominant parties are blind traps”; and 
(4) favor “a labor party, at least within the next ten years.” The author 
continues: “According to these standards, which are not very rigorous or 
trustworthy, 8 per cent of the C.I.O. and 4 per cent of the A.F. of L. leaders 
qualify” (pp. 288-89). His conclusion rests, for another part, upon examples 
designed to show that in the name of union-management cooperation labor 
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leaders have at times “lined up with the vested interests of [an] industry 
against the general business community, not to mention the public.” Such 
developments could (at times he seems to mean would more or less inevitably) 
lead to nationwide cooperation under state control; that is, to a corporate 
state (pp. 228-29, 121, 132, 154). 

Although, as noted, Professor Mills considers the unions “the only organi- 
zations capable of stopping the main drift,” it is abundantly clear that he 
believes their leaders and members must develop more political. awareness 
and become the core of a new party. It is, therefore, at least disconcerting 
to discover (pp. 274-81) that the other constituents of this party would be 
almost identical with those previously proposed by some labor leaders. Those 
proposals had been contemptuously dismissed as collaboration “with the 
practical right to form another party just like those already existing” (p. 214). 
Furthermore, the author would have been well advised to use less sweeping 
language in his contention that in “all countries” the “intellectual . . . has 
succeeded only in rare instances and for short periods of time” in “raising 
the level of political awareness” among workers (p. 281). Nor does Professor 
Mills indicate appreciation of the difficulties involved in encouraging con- 
sumer cooperatives and at the same time organizing as a part of the “left” 
the small-business men. Austrian experience is pertinent to the last two 
comments. Again, it is scarcely consistent to write that “The New Deal 
destroyed any reason-for-being of a national third party” (p. 181) and to 
argue for one at considerable length. The claim that the effect of the New Deal 
was “to destroy the chances over a long time for independent political action 
by labor” (p. 184) may have been intended as a qualification of the flat 
“destroyed” of the earlier sentence. If so, the reader wonders whether the 
author failed to take into account his own generalizations that under con- 
ditions of slump “the size and significance of the political publics may undergo 
great change with bewildering swiftness” (p. 28) and that a slump is 
inevitable (pp. 30, 238, 243, e¢ al.). Finally, in this little catalog, it is 
simply untrue that “intellectuals . . . have consistently supported independent 
political parties” (p, 217). 

None of the foregoing is intended to deny that Professor Mills has written 
an outstanding, stimulating and highly useful book. It remains regrettable 
that certain inconsistencies and discrepancies leave the reader in doubt about 
the thoroughness with which the author thought through a few of his major 
problems and proposals. 

CHARLES A, GULICK 

University of California, Berkeley ; 


Collective Bargaining: Principles and Cases. By Jonn T. Dun op. (Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin. 1949. Pp. xvi, 433. $4.00.) 


This book is designed for classroom use at an elementary level, It has 
grown out of the teaching of the course called “Trade Unionism and Collec- 
tive Bargaining,” which, at Harvard, is a one-semester introduction to Labor 
Economics. The book is divided into two parts: a section comprising a discus- 
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sion of the elements pertinent to an understanding of collective bargaining, 
including chapters on the emergence of collective bargaining, a national 
policy, union-management organization, the labor agreement, and standards 
for wage determination; and a section comprising a collection of cases ar- 
ranged by issues, covering discharge and discipline, status of union and 
management representatives, union security, employment rights, work sched- 
ules, vacations, and wages. 

While the introductory discussion is good, the chief merit of the book is the 
presentation of cases. Although not intended to cover all issues, the selection 
of cases is balanced and the book should prove useful as a supplement to the 
traditional type of text in the general Labor Problems or Labor Economics 
course, or it should prove useful as a text in a course introductory to the 
study of collective bargaining. 

The merit of Dunlop’s presentation of cases, as distinguished from that in 
the typical case book, is the statement of the issue and the positions of the 
parties without giving answers; only occasionally is the decision of the ar- 
bitrator included. It is wisely recognized that there is no “correct” answer 
and Dunlop has included a series of questions following each case which may 
prove useful in pointing up discussion of relevant elements in the issues at 
hand. The limitation of the presentation is the inability in a small book to 
make the whole step toward building complete case situations. An issue in 
collective bargaining or under an agreement is nearly always inextricably tied 
in with a total relationship. One needs to know the nature of this relation- 
ship, including the whole contract, the company and union structures, the 
personalities, the industry and the community. These things, of course, cannot 
be put into a text or case book. The teacher will be well advised to find some 
local cases about which it will be possible for the student to acquire a fa- 
miliarity with the total situation so that the realities and complexities of 
the issues studied can be observed. 

If the presentation of background and factual materials is a little on the 
skimpy side, nevertheless, Dunlop’s cases will provide a basis for wholesome 
discussion of the common issues in collective bargaining. The good instruc- 
tor must always enrich his course by making it as realistic as possible with 
his own materials. 

VERNON H. JENSEN 

Cornell University 


Job Horizons. By Lioyp G. REYNOLDS and JOSEPH Suister. (New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1949. Pp. x, 102. $2.25.) 


The Labor and Management Center at Yale University recently completed 
a two-year study of the labor market in a “medium-sized New England manu- 
facturing center.” Attention was focussed on labor mobility, wage structure, 
employer personnel practices, and worker attitudes. Interviews were con- 
ducted with workers, management officials, and union leaders, and extensive 
statistical data were collected. Job Horizons is a preliminary report sum- 
marizing the Center’s findings on one phase of the project. The labor market 
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in this primarily non-union community is viewed through the eyes of the 
manual workers themselves. The report describes the circumstances under 
which they enter the labor market in the first instance; how they go about 
finding jobs; what they like and dislike about their work; what they do 
when dissatisfied with their present jobs; and what conception they have 
of economic opportunity. 

The picture which emerges is highly instructive. Typically the manual 
worker first enters the labor market because of a financial crisis in his family 
or because he is anxious to leave school and be “out on his own.” In either 
case, he is in a mood to welcome almost any job and is not likely to make 
comparisons of alternative opportunities, There are additional reasons why he 
is inclined to accept the first job he finds. He feels that jobs are scarce and 
valuable; he often lacks any definite conception of what he is looking for; 
and he is strongly influenced by the suggestions of his parents. Formal pro- 
cedures for obtaining jobs, such as the use of the State Employment Service, 
are not so important as “tips” from relatives and friends or random applica- 
tion at nearby plants. When the worker decides that he wishes to make a 
change, he does not immediately quit, nor does he set out systematically to 
find a more desirable job. Instead, he merely becomes more receptive to ru- 
mors of openings and offers. If nothing turns up, he eventually quits and 
re-enters the labor market. Again he makes use of informal and “political” 
job-hunting techniques, and again he is likely to accept the first offer received. 
His knowledge of labor-market conditions is sketchy and inaccurate through- 
out. 

Clearly, these findings do not square with the ideal theory of the labor 
market, but Reynolds and Shister do not regard this as any sign of “irra- 
tional” behavior. “The worker’s behavior must be understood as a response 
to the situation in which the worker believes he is placed,” they point out, 
“not to the situation as it might be conceived by an omniscient and scien- 
tifically-trained observer. . . . Worker behavior is in general a rational 
adaptation to the circumstances as the worker sees them.” 

The section on “Factors in Job Satisfaction” is rather superficial, and the 
statistical analysis of “Movement up the Occupational Ladder” is inconclu- 
sive for the reason that only workers currently performing manual labor were 
interviewed. On the other hand, “The Worker’s View of Job Opportunity” 
is described with feeling and insight. As the worker grows older, wiser, and 
sadder, he “learns to set bounds to his occupational ambitions. If in his early 
years he has any illusions about a rapid rise to independence and wealth, 
these hopes soon wither before the realities of industrial employment. He 
learns to limit his aspirations to modest and attainable objectives: a change 
from the second shift to the first shift, from hourly rated work to incentive 
work, from a job in labor grade 9 to a job in labor grade 8, or even to an- 
other job in the same labor grade which is more desirable for one reason or 
another. Beyond this most workers have little expectation of going.” 

ARTHUR M. Ross 

University of California, Berkeley 
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Beyond Collective Bargaining. By ALEXANDER R. Heron. (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 214. $2.75.) 


It is customary for most “practical men” involved in collective bargaining 
—on both sides of the fence—to cast labor problems within the restricted con- 
tours of their immediate environment. Here and there, however, we find a 
“practitioner” whose vision encompasses far broader areas. Certainly Mr. 
Heron must be counted among these select few. 

A managerial representative, the author nevertheless sees collective bar- 
gaining issues in their total social perspective. Within this framework he dis- 
cusses a variety of diversified topics: the scope of collective bargaining, 
managerial prerogatives, the rôle of government in labor-management rela- 
tions, the unionization of foremen, and so on. While the book lacks a unify- 
ing substantive theme (unless it be the rather vague theme of “labor in 
general”), the approach is undeniably “objective” throughout. Which is pre- 
cisely why the author succeeds in getting at the roots of each issue. And the 
analysis is expressed in language which avoids the sophisticated jargon of 
the researcher. 

Mr. Heron’s ideas, distilled from a welter of experience with the hard facts 
of reality, deserve careful study by the academicians. He provides some 
highly constructive leads which the professionals could explore with profit 
for purposes of refinement. The author’s treatment of the “managerial pre- 
rogatives” issue is particularly noteworthy in this respect. 

While the academic people will find the book a useful source of research 
leads, the other members of the industrial relations fraternity will encounter 
“workable solutions” for problems with which they frequently have to grap- 
ple, 

JOSEPH SHISTER 

University of Buffalo 


Labour-Management Co-operation in United States War Production. Studies 
and Reports, New Series No. 6. (Montreal: International Labour Office. 
1948. Pp. vi, 405. $2.25.) 


This study is an account of the.organizational arrangements through which 
the United States government enlisted the counsel and cooperation of man- 
agement and labor for the war effort of industry. It was prepared at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the War Manpower Commission to supplement a 
similar report which the ILO had published during the war on British Joint 
Production Machinery (Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 43). 

The study is based throughout on primary material (laws, executive and 
administrative orders, manuals and field instructions, reports of the respec- 
tive agencies, official and private files, interviews, and personal observations). 
At the time it was made, source material in digested form was hardly avail- 
able. Since then—in fact, before the study was published—governmental 
accounts of the wartime industrial effort have begun to appear and are con- 
tinuing to do so, covering the vast subject in all its phases with great com- 
pleteness. Foremost among them was Industrial Mobilization for War: His- 
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tory of the War Production Board and Predecessor Agencies 1940-1945, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Demobilization; Vol. I, Program and Administration, 
1,000 pages appeared in print; Vol. II, Materials and Production, 2,500 pages, 
in typescript. In addition, over forty special studies in a series, “Historical 
Reports on War Administration,” have appeared, each treating of a par- 
ticular industry or a particular problem. (Nos. 23 and 32 deal with Labor 
Policy; and Nos. 24 and 34 with Industry and Labor Advisory Committees.) 
Nevertheless, the ILO study will remain very valuable as a first-hand, com- 
prehensive, and not too voluminous account of a specially significant side of 
the story. 

After a brief historical background, in which the succession of Boards and 
Commissions during the several phases of the war is reviewed, the subject is 
treated chiefly in two parts: Labour-Management Consultation in Volun- 
tary Manpower Mobilization, and Labour-Management Participation in War 
Production Planning. The first of these devotes separate chapters to the or- 
ganization on the national, regional, state, and area level, and in particular 
to the appeal machinery from the lowest to the highest level “permitting both 
employers and workers to appeal from any apparent. injustices in the applica- 
tion of the programme” (p. 129). In the part on war production, maximum 
space is given to the government-promoted but voluntary plant committees 
operated in various degrees of “jointness” by management and labor repre- 
sentatives to improve production methods, reduce waste, combat absenteeism, 
and build up morale in general. Another part treats more briefly of the rôle 
of management and labor in “other governmental agencies,” notably the War 
Labor Board which is discussed as the only instance of a tri-partite board 
with policy-making rather than merely advisory functions. A concluding 
chapter (reprinted from the International Labour Review, October 1945) 
compares wartime labor-management consultation in the United States and 
Great Britain. Among other matters, it notes some interesting differences de- 
riving from the more securely established trade unionism in Britain which 
permitted the use of the regular collective bargaining machinery for the 
joint solution of manpower and production problems. 

This insecurity in the United States of established relations between man- 
agement and labor runs implicitly through much of this account of “labor- 
management cooperation,” in the form of an ever-present mutual suspicion 
that the other side might use the emergency arrangements to further its own 
ends: management anxious that the unions might expect to be consulted 
about production problems in the reconversion period, or even in peacetime, 
and the unions jealously guarding against plant committees developing into 
“company unions” encroaching on their collective bargaining sphere. These 
committees must, however, often have answered a real need; for, according to 
a survey of 3,200 wartime labor-management committees, several hundred 
were found to have continued and were successfully functioning as a part 
of peacetime plant operation (36th Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, 
1948, p. 61). 

The book makes somewhat heavy reading. The dryness inherent in the 
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subject is hardly diminished by omission of all names of either persons or 
even particular industries in contrast to the above-mentioned governmental 
accounts which abound in lively personalities and incidents. Yet, in the end 
all this matter of fact detail on boards, committees and commissions form- 
ing and dissolving and reorganizing, and their often humble and often futile 
day-to-day work, adds up to the tremendous thing which it was: democracy 
with its trial-and-error methods, departing as little as possible from its ideal 
of voluntarism, successfully bending the multi-limbed, multi-headed body of 
the free-enterprise system to the single-souled war effort of the nation. 
JoHN V. SPIELMANS 
Marquette University 


Industrial Relations in New Zealand. By A E. C. Hare. (Wellington: Whit- 
combe and Tombs, Ltd. 1946. Pp. 375. 10s., 6d.) 


For almost a half-century now, significant experiments in the field of com- 
pulsory industrial arbitration have been quietly under way in Australia and 
New Zealand. In the latter country a separate Department of Labour was 
established as early as 1898 when only few countries of the world had recog- 
nized the need of establishing separate departments to legislate and control 
with respect to the social problems of industry. Shortly thereafter New Zea- 
land passed the Labour Disputes Investigation Act (1913), and together 
with the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1925, this legislation 
still stands as the central instrument for determining wages and settling labor 
disputes throughout the islands. 

Anderson and Foenander have heretofore published basic analyses of the 
industrial arbitration systems of Australia, but Professor Hare’s work consti- 
tutes the first comprehensive study yet made of the New Zealand system. 
For this accomplishment, he deserves considerable credit. 

The study is presented in three parts. Part I suggests the general problem 
of industrial unrest in New Zealand by examining the causes of industrial 
unrest, and suggesting certain remedies. Chief causes of unrest are found 
to be discontent arising from work, wages, and ignorance of the worker’s role 
and of his employer’s problems. In overcoming—or at least in lessening— 
these discontents, both the state and the management are found to play im- 
portant roles. 

Part II presents a description of industrial organization in New Zealand. 
This is introduced by a brief picture of the development of industry and 
population followed by a digest of laws relating to wages, hours, factory con- 
ditions, trade unions, employer organizations, methods of settling industrial 
disputes, and strikes. 

In Part III, the author suggests the nature and extent of proposed changes 
of-law and practice within the field of industrial relations which he believes 
are designed to overcome many of the shortcomings of present regulations 
and practice. Among these are recommended a new Factories Act with 
more specific requirements and wider scope than the present law provides, 
better training for management foremen, executives, and personnel offi- 
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cers, a stabilization of employment by reduction of seasonal unemployment 
and the application of the merit-rating principle to Social Security taxes, 
better methods of distributing the proceeds of industry through profit-sharing 
and other such schemes, and certain changes in the organizations of both em- 
ployers and unions. 

The author finds no serious difficulties involved in the operation of the In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, but in the interest of promoting its 
influence and effectiveness he suggests that changes should be made so as to 
“encourage the development of negotiations outside the formalities laid 
down” (by the Act), and to “devise means for bringing about active con- 
sultation on common interests” (p. 323). 

A helpful Technical Appendix on the distribution of personal income con- 
cludes the presentation. Colin Clark has done original and basic work on 
the subject of income distribution in Australia, but heretofore very little of 
. significance has appeared on this subject in New Zealand where average 
real incomes are probably higher than they are anywhere else in the world. 

My chief criticism of this work, aside from errors (cf. p. 105, p. 152) 
and questions concerning statements of fact and conclusion (cf. p. 79, 81-82, 
96, 198) lies with respect to what the study might have done rather than 
what is done. There is very little analysis to be found in the work, for the 
study is descriptive only. This seems to be a serious shortcoming, since 
other nations look upon the New Zealand experiment with considerable 
interest in the hope of finding a sensible democratic answer not only to the 
problem of strikes but also to the basic question of what is the relationship 
between wages and prices in a country where the workers’ earnings are set 
by a court of arbitration. 

It is to be hoped that some scholar will continue the analysis for which 
Professor Hare has laid a good foundation in order that more light may be 
thrown upon this question of the trend of real earnings under compulsory 
arbitration, even in a small country like New Zealand. 

Paur A. Dopp 

University of California 
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ZEISEL, H. Say if with figures. (New York: Harper. 1949. Pp. xx, 250. $3.) 


Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


Dasz, H., and others. Do current events indicate greater government regulation, na- 
tionalization, or socialization. (New Wilmington, Pa.: Econ. and Bus. Foundation. 
1948. Pp. 43. 75¢.) 


Harris, S. E Economic planning—the plans of fourteen countries with analyses of the 
plans. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. Pp. xvii, 577. $4.50.) 

Lance, O. and Tayzior, F. M. H, Lieprncort, B. E., editor. On the economic theory of 
socialism, Reprint of 1938 ed. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1948. Pp. vii, 
143. $2.) 

Ross, I. Strategy for liberals: the politics of the mixed economy. (New York: Harper. 
1949. Pp. 211. $3.) 

Ross, J. Epitre aux dirigistes. (Paris: Lib. Gallimard. 1949. Pp. 120. 180 fr.) 

om o, G. Capitalismo e socialismo. (Vatican City: Comitato Opera Omnia G. Toniolo. 
1947. Pp. xiv, 527. $4.) 


National Income and Social Accounting 

Rostas, L. Comparative productivity in British and American industry. Nat. Institute of 
Econ. and Soc. Research occas. paper no. xiii. (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press. 
1949. Pp. xilii, 263. $4.) 

Sacororr, S. Begriff und Berechnung des Volkseinkommens-—eine Untersuchung über Rein- 
produkt und einkommen im rahmen der volkswirtschaft. (Bern: A Francke. 1949. Pp. 
132. 17.80 sw. fr.) 

Spurr, W. A. Forecasts of California’s population and production, 1950-1960, Bus, re- 
search stud. no. 4. (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press. 1949, Pp. 31. 75¢.) 


National income and expenditures of the United Kingdom, 1946 to 1948. Gt. Brit. Treas- 
ury. (London: H. M. Stat. Office. 1949. Pp. 62.) 


Business Fluctuations; Prices 


BioucH, R., and others. What do we know about economic stability? Transcript no. 570. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Round Table. 1949. Pp. 33. 10¢.) 

Mezan, J. E. Planning and the price mechanism. Am, ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. 
Pp. 130. $2.) 

Mitts, F. C. Structure of postwar prices. Occas. paper no. 27. (New York: Nat. Bur. 
Econ. Research. 1949. Pp. 59. 75¢.) 


Reynotps, L. G. Wage rates, inflation and depression. (New Wilmington, Pa.: Econ. 
and Bus. Foundation. 1948. Pp. 15. 35¢.) 
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Rosrrtson, D. H. A study of industrial fluctuation (1915). Wilh a new introduction 
by the author and an appendix entitled “Autour de la crise américaine de 1907 ou 
capitaux—réels et capitaux-apparents,” by M. Labordére (1908). Ser. of reprints of 
scarce works on pol. econ. no. 8. (London: London SCHOO of Econ. and Pol. Sci. 
1948. Pp. xxv, 317. 12s., 6d.) 


Economics of the President’s economists. An Economic Forum discussion. Stud. in bus. 
econ. no. 20. (New York: Nat. Indus. Conference Board. 1949, Pp. 87.) 


Report [and minority views] on the January 1949 Economic Report of the President. 
Report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 81st Cong. 1st sess, Mar. 1, 
Apr. 28, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs., 1949. 2 pts.) 


Seasonal fluctuations in Maryland business: war and postwar adjustments; industry and 
area differences. (College Park: Univ. of Maryland, Bur. of Bus. and Econ. Research. 
1949. Pp. 9.) 


Studies in income and wealth. Vol. XI, Pt. I, The changing industrial distribution of gain- 
jul workers: comments on the decennial statistics, 1820-1940, by S. Fabricant, and 
Changes in the industrial composition of munpower since the Civil Wur, by D. Car- 
son; Pt. Il, Farm and urban purchasing power, by N. Koffsky; Pt. TI, The interna- 
tional comparison of real national income: A note on methods, by H. Staehle; Pt. IV, 
Review of economic forecasts for the transition period, by M. Sapir; Pt. V, Fluctua- 
tions in the saving-income ratio: a problem in economic forecasting, by F. Modigliani. 
(New York: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Research. 1949. Pp. xii, 450. $6.) 


Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit; Consumer Finance 


Haraas, E. T. Impact of the war on commercial banking in Colorado. (Denver: Univ. 
of Denver. Pp. 88. 50¢.) 


Men, M. C. The par check collection and absorption of exchange controversies, (Cam- 
bridge: Bankers Pub. Co. 1949. Pp. xi, 137. $5.) 

PETERSON, J. M. and CawrHorne, D. R. Money and banking. Rev. ed. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1949, Pp. xxiii, 630. $5.00.) 


PRATHER, C. L. Money. and banking. 4th ed. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1949. Pp. xv, 
692. $5.) 


Business Finance; Investments and Security Markets; Insurance 


FULLER, D R. Government financing of private enterprise. (Stanford: Stanford Univ. 
Press. 1948. Pp. 206.) 


GRAHAM, B. The intelligent investor—a book of practical counsel. (New York: Harper. 
1949. Pp. xii, 276. $3.50.) 


Lasser, J. K. and Horzman, R. S. Corporate accumulations and Section 102. (Albany: 
M. Bender. 1949. Pp. 280, $6.) 


McCormick, E. T. Understanding the Securities Act and the S. E. C. (New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co. 1948, Pp. 327.) 


McEacuern, R. A. Putting your dollars to work. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1949. 
Pp. xii, 347. $3.) 
Investment analysis for the layman. 


Metz, D. M. An analysis of government life insurance, (Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1949, Pp. 290.) 


Executives bond values tables, showing net returns on bonds and other redeemable securi- 
ties paying interest semi-annually. (Boston: Financial Pub. Co. 1948. Pp. 1984, Leather, 
$25.00.) 
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Toward improved insurance rates and services. Insurance ser. no. 76. (New York: Am. 
Management Assoc. 1948. Pp. 40. 75¢. 


Public Finance 


Brown, L. M., editor. Major tax problems of 1948; proceedings of the Tax Institute, 
Univ. of Southern California School of Law. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1949, Pp. 
462. $10.75; text ed., $8.) 


Gancemi, L. Amministrazione finanziaria pubblica—organismo finanziario, piano finan- 
ziario, organismo tributario, 2° ed. (Naples: A. Morano. 1948. Pp. 435.) 


. Elementi di scienza delle finanze. Vol. I, Teoria generale Porganizzazione sociale e la 
finanza pubblica—tlaspetto economico. (Naples: Eugenio Jovene. Rev. 1948. Pp. viii, 
537.) Vol. Il, Aspetto economico della ripartizione—finanza straordinaria. (Naples: 
A. Morano. 1945. Pp. 403.) 


Garcia Arras, R. The new income tax laws of Argentina. (Buenos Aires: La Facultad 
S. R. L. Distributed by Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York, N. Y. 1949. Pp. 272.) 


Hicks, J. R. The problem of budgetary reform. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. 89. $1.50.) 


Honn, T. 5. The great illusion—an inexhaustible public purse. Econ. Pol. Div. ser., 
no. 8. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1949. Pp. 31, mimeo.) 


Kurr, D. C. Budget administration in the Tennessee Valley Authority. (Knoxville: Univ. 
of Tennessee. 1948. Pp. 68. Apply.) 


Lors, H. A. Public spending and the private economy. Govt. finance dept., no. 1. (New 
York: Nat. Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1949. Pp. 21, mimeo.) 


Roacw, B. Increasing the severance tax on natural resources. Pub. no, 4819. (Austin: 
Univ. of Texas. 1948. Pp. 213. 75¢.) 


Somers, H. M. Public finance and national income. (Philadelphia: Blakiston. 1949. Pp. 
xii, 540.) 


Strout, R. S. Recent trends in state grants-in-aid and shared-taxes. Bur. of Bus. Re- 
search bull. no. 36. (State College, Pa.: State College. 1948. Pp. 42. Gratis.) 


Anuual report Commissioner of Internal Revenue, fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. (Wash-~ 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 240.) 


Federal-state tax coordination. Apr. 1, 1949 revision. (Washington: Treasury Dept., Div. 
of Tax Research. 1949. Pp. 31 and 19 tables. Mimeo.) 


Federal-state tax coordination—a Treasury tax study. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. 
Pp, 31.) 


Income tax administration. A symposium conducted by the Tax Institute December 15- 
17, 1948, New York. (New York: Tax Institute. 1949, Pp. xx, 449. $6.) 


Prentice-Hall advanced course in federal taxes, 1949. Reading assignments and prob- 
lems. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1949. Pp. 294. Apply.) 





International Economics 


ADLER, J. H. The underdeveloped areas: their industrialization. Memo. no. 31. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ., Institute of Internat. Stud. 1949. Pp. 30.) 


Das, H. V., compiler. The Marshall Plan: pro and con. Rev. and enlarged ed. of a 
bibliography prepared in 1948 by the Reference Dept. Staff. (Des Moines: Drake 
Univ. Library. 1949. Pp. 10. Apply.) 
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ELcminecorr, J. M. United States international timber trade in the Pacific area. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford Univ. Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. Pp. xviii, 302. $7.50.) 
Contains chapters on land utilization, population and forest resources in all the 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. 


Hawtrey, R. G. Western European union—implications for the United Kingdom. (New 
York: Royal Inst. of Internat. Affairs. 1949. Pp. 126. $1.50.) 


HICKMAN, C. A. Our farm program and foreign trade—a conflict of national policies. 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1949. Pp, xii, 108. $2.) 


Hosson, J. A. Imperialism—a study. (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. Rev. 1948. Pp. 
viii, 386. $3.) 


MacDonatp, P. Practical exporting. (New York: Ronald Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 355. $4.) 


Ouren, T. and Semme, A. Trends in inter-war trade and shipping. Norges Handels- 
høyskole pub. in geography no. 5. (Bergen: J. W. Eides Forlag. 1948. Pp. viii, 72.) 


RuerrF, J. Les échanges internationaux en 1948—apparences et réalités. Conférence pro- 
noncéc ù Poccasion de la xxvi? assemblée géuérale du Comité Central de la Laine, mai, 
1948. (Paris: Librairie de Medicis. 1948. Pp. 32. 80 fr.) 


SWEENEY, F, The European economic situation, 1948. Nat. econ. prob., no. 429. (New 
York: Am. Enterprise Assoc. 1949. Pp. 38. 50¢.) 


SWERLING, B. C. International control of sugar, 1918-41, Commodity pol. stud., no. 7. 
(Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press. Pp. 69. $1.) 


Uribe, V. Yankee imperialism in Spain. (New York: New Century Pubs. 1949. Pp. 32. 
15¢.) 

Catalogue of economic and social projects. An annotated list of work planned, in 
progress or completed by United Nations and specialized agencies. U. N. pub. 1949. 
11.D.1. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. vii, 271. $2.) 


Check list of United Nations documents. Economic and Social Council, 1946-1947, 1st to 
5th sesions. U. N. pub. 1949. 1.4, Pt. 5, No. 1. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. 
Pp. lii, 230. $5.) 

Third report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation Administration, for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1948. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. xi, 159.) 


ECA and strategic materials. Report of the Joint Committee on Foreign Economic Co- 
operation, 81st Cong., 1st sess., March 22, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 56.) 


Extension of European Recovery Program. Hearings, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
SIst Cong., 1st sess., Feb. 21-Mar. 14, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 401.) 


Extension of European recovery program. Hearings, House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 81st Cong., tst sess., Pt. 1, Feb. 8-18, 1949. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 489.) 


Extension of European recovery. Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess., Feb. 8-28, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 584.) 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Hearings, Senate Committee on Finance, 
81st Cong., 1st sess., Feb. 17-Mar, 8, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949, 2 pts.) 


The Far Eastern Commission: Second report by the secretary general, July 10, 1947-Dec. 
23, 1948. Dept. of State pub. 3420. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. viii, 65.) 


Interallied Reparation Agency—report of the secretary general for the year 1948. (Brus- 
sels: Inter Allied Reparation Agency. 1949. Pp. 98.) 


International code of fair treatment for foreign investments. Report of Committee on 
Foreign Investment. (New York: Internat. Chamber of Commerce. 1949. Pp. 19. 30¢.) 
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International tax agreements. U. N. Dept. of Econ. Affairs Fiscal Commission doc. E/CN. 
8/30. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. 469. $5.) 


Major economic changes in 1948. U.N. Dept. of Econ. Affairs pub. 1949, 2.c.1. (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. 80. $1.) 


Ninth and final financial report of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, for the entire period of operation, 9 November 1943 to 31 March 1949. (Wash- 
ington: UNRRA, 1949. Pp. 95.) 


Regulations issued by Switzerland regarding its payments with various countries. Suppl. 1, 
in French. (Basle: Bank for Internat. Settlements. Pp. 159.) 


Report of activities by the National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems covering its operations from Apr. 1, 1948 to Sept. 30, 1948, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 68.) 


Report of the director general on the activities of the UN Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in 1948. Unesco pub. 226. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1949, Pp. 119. Apply.) 


Review of international commodity problems, 1948. U. N. Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity Arrangements. U. N. pub. no. 1948. IT. D.6. (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. 47. 50¢.) 


Sixth report to Congress on assistance to Greece and Turkey, for the period ended 
December 31, 1948. Dept. of State pub. 3467. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. v, 41.) 


Technical assistance for economic development. Plan for an expanded co-operative pro- 
gramme through the United Nations and the specialized agencies. U. N. pub. 1949-11 
B.1. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 328. $2.50.) 


United States participation in the United Nations—report by the President to the Con- 
gress for the year 1948. Dept. of State pub. 3437. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 303. 55¢.) 


Business Administration 


ANSHEN, M. Ax introduction to business. Rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. xi, 
672. $5.) 


BeckMAN, T. N. and Exc, N. H. Wholesaling principles and practice. Rev. ed. (New 
York: Ronald Press. 1949. Pp, xvi, 746. $5.) 


Bosen, R. L. and Dickey, R. T. Basic accounting. (New York: Rinehart & Co. 1949. 
Pp. xv, 687. $5.) 


BrapsHAw, T. F. and Hutt, C. C., editors. Controllership in modern management. (Chi- 
cago: Richard Irwin. 1949. Pp. xi, 241. $4.) 
Contributors to the volume include D. R. Anderson, J. D. Glover, B. C. Heacock, 
J. H. Jackson, C. E. Jarchow, R. L. Kozelka, K. Powlison, F. J. Roethlisberger, F. M. 
Surface and A. R. Tucker. 


Brown, L. O. Marketing and distribution research. (New York: Ronald Press. 1949. Pp. 
viii, 612. $5.) 
A revision of Market research and analysis. 


Cups, W. H. Consolidated financial statements; principles and procedures. (Ithaca: 
Cornell Univ. Press. 1949. Pp, 367. $5.) 


Conynoton, T. and Bercu, L. O. Business law. 4th ed. (New York: Ronald Press. 1949. 
Pp. xxii, 866. $5.) 


Dean, A. H. An inquiry into the nature of business income under present price levels. 
Paper given before the Study Group on Business Income, October, 1948. (New York: 
Am. Institute of Accountants, 1949. Pp. 111.) 
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DYKSTRA, G. O. and DYKSTRA, L. G. Business law—text and cases. (New York: Pitman. 
1949, Pp. xxiii, 1181. $7.75.) 


GEMMELL, J. Business organization and management. (New York: Gregg Pub. Co. 1949. 
Pp, xü, 370.) 


GLOVER, J. G. Business operational research and reports. (New York: American Book Co. 
1949, Pp. xi, 299. $4.) 

Hussanp, G. R. and Scurarrer, W. J. Introductory accounting. (New York: Pitman Pub. 
Corp. 149. Pp. xiii, 695. $5.) 


Jackson, P. E. What every corporation director should know; a handbook for the cor- 
porate director. (New York: William-Frederick Press. 1949. Pp. 213. $3.50.) 


Jones, F. M. Principles of retailing. (New York: Pitman Pub. Corp. 1949, Pp. xii, 651. $5.) 


Karpor, N. and SirvermMan, R. A statistical analysis of advertising expenditure and the 
revenue of the press. Nat. Institute of Econ. and Soc. Research econ. and soc. stud. viii. 
(New York: Cambridge Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 200. $3.50.) 


Koepke, C. A. Plant production control for factory operations. 2nd ed. (New York: 
John Wiley. 1949. Pp. vi, 568. $5.50.) 


Marcu, J. H. Cost accounting, (New York: McGraw-Hill. Pp. 569. $5.) 


MARSHALL, H., editor. The business encyclopedia, Rev. ed, (Garden City: Garden City 
Pub. Co. 1949. Pp. 534. $1.98.) 


McNar, M. D Operating results of department and specialty stores in 1948. Bur. of Bus. 
Research bull, no. 130. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Grad. School of Bus. Admin. Pp. 61. 


$4.) 

Mirroy, R. R. and CARMICHAEL, G. L, Introduction to accounting. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1949. Pp. 878. $4.50.) 

Montcomery, R. H., LENHART, N. J. and JENNINGS, A R. Montgomery’s auditing. 7th ed. 
(New York: Ronald Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 690. $6.) 


New ove, G. H. and GARNER, S. P. Elementary cust accounting. Rev. ed. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath. 1949. Pp. xii, 756. $5.50.) 


Org, C. Audits and examinations—standards and procedures.. (New York: American 
Book Co. 1949. Pp. xi, 570. $5.25.) 


Owens, R. N. Management of industrial enterprises, (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1949. 
Pp. xvii, 650. $5.) 


Paton, W. A. Essentials of accounting, Rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. xx, 
863. $5.50.) 


SANDERS, T. H. Company annual reports to stockholders, employees, and the public. 
(Boston: Harvard Univ. Grad. School of Bus. Admin. 1949. Pp. 338.) 


Scuers, C. Accounting for colleges and universities. Stud. in commerce no. 1. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xix, 391. $6.50.) 
Deals with technical phases of accounting and finances in the administration of 
educational institutions. 


THompson, K. M. Profit sharing; democratic capitalism in American industry. (New 
York: Harper. 1949. Pp. 345. $4.) 


THuRSTON, J. B. Basic internal auditing principles and techniques. (Scranton: Internat. 
Textbook Co. 1949. Pp. 106. $2.75.) 


Wicox, F. Mine accounting and financial administration. (New York: Pitman. 1949. 
Pp. vii, 489.) 
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The future of business research, Addresses at the First 1949 Economic Institute, by H. T. 
McAnly, A. H. Robinson, A. G. Abramson, W. Alderson, A. C. Nielsen, and E. B. George. 
(Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A. 1949. Pp. 110. $1.) 


The hidden payroll. Non-wage labor costs of doing business. (Washington: Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A., Econ. Research Dept. 1949. Pp. 32, mimeo.) 


Industrial Organization and Markets; Public Regulation of Business 


Core, T. The Canadian bureaucracy—a study of Canadian civil servants and other public 
employees. (Durham: Duke Univ. Press. 1949, Pp. xii, 292. $5.) 


Curtiss, W. M. Price supports. (Irvington-on-Hudson: Foundation for Econ. Education. 
1949, Pp. 19. Apply.) 


Doc, M. E. Business and government. (New York: Henry Holt. 1949. Pp. xv, 840. 
$4.75.) 


Graves, W. B. Reorganization of the executive branch of the government of the United 
States, a compilation of basic information and significant documents, 1912-1948. Pre- 
pared for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
Public Affairs bull no. 66 (Washington: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference 
Service. 1949. Pp. 423.) 


Hoover, C. B. and Ratcurorp, B. U. The impact of federal policies on the economy of 
the South. A report prepared for the Council of Economic Advisers on behalf of the 
NPA Committee of the South. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. v, 154. 
Mimeo.) 


Lorvincer, L. The law of free enterprise; how to recognize and maintain the American 
economic system. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls in assoc. with Modern Industry Maga- 
zine, 1949. Pp. 431.) 


Lusx, H F. Legal aspects of business. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1949. Pp. xvi, 815. $5.) 


Marmouist, S. A statistical analysis of the demand for liquor in Sweden—a study of the 
demand for a rationed commodity. (Uppsala: Institute of Statistics, Uppsala Univ. 1948. 
Pp. 135.) 


Ossory, R. C. The renegotiation of war profits. Bull. no. 67. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois 
Bur. of Econ. and Bus. Research. 1948. Pp. 112.) 


Competitive absorption of transportation costs. Hearings, Subcommittee of Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 81st Cong., Ist. sess. Jan. 24-Feb. 18, 
1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 343.) 


The Consumers’ Counsel and the National Bituminous Coal Commission. (Washington: 
Committee on Public Administration Cases. 1949. Pp. 87.) 


Delivered pricing and the future of American business. Second 1948 Economic Institute, 
December 9 and 10, 1948. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U.S.A. 1949. Pp. 
232.) 


International electrical equipment cartels, report of Federal Trade Commission. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 106. 35¢.) 


Pricing practices—moratorium (delivered pricing and freight absorption), Hearings, Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 81st Cong., 1st. sess, Mar. 30- 
Apr, 1, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 137.) 


Reorganization Act of 1949. Report of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in. the 
Executive Departments, 81st Cong., 1st sess, Apr. 7, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1949, Pp. 20.) 
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Report with respect to the development of a program for disposal of the government- 
owned rubber-producing facilities. By the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 45.) 


Study of Federal Trade Commission pricing policies, Interim report of Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 81st Cong., Ist sess., pursuant to S. Res. 241 
(80th Cong.). (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 77.) 


Public Utilities; Transportation; Communications 


BAVER, J. and Cosretro, P, Public organization of electric power: conditions, policies, and 
program. (New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. 263.) 


‘Brro, F. L. A study of the port of New York authority. (New York: Dun & Bradstreet. 
1949, Pp, 191. $5.) 


Joupert, W. H. Southern freight rates in transition. (Gainesville: Univ. of Florida Press. 
1949. Pp. 437. $6.) 


Highway planning. Papers presented at the 27th annual meeting, 1947. Highway research 
board bull. no. 17. (Washington: Nat. Research Council. 1949. Pp. 45. Apply.) 


List of multilateral conventions, agreements, etc., relating to transport and communica- 
tions questions. U. N. Dept. of Econ. Affairs. Pub. 1948. viii. 1 (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1948. Pp, 92. 75¢.) 


Industry Studies 


BRICHT, A. A. Jr. The electric-lamp industry: technological change and economic de- 
velopment from 1800 to 1947. Mass. Inst. of Technology stud. of innovation, no. 2. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1949, Pp. xxviii, 526. $7.50.) 


Cowan, D. R. G. More capital equipment—coal’s foremost economic need. (Washington: 
Nat. Coal Assoc. 1949. Pp. 59.) 


Davis, P. The development of the American glass industry. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press. 1949. Pp, xiv, 316. $6.) 


Grasscocx, C. B. The war of the copper kings; builders of Butte and wolves of Wall 
Street. (New York: Grosset. 1949. Pp. 314, $1.49.) 


Jounson, M. The economics of sheet glass production in the Pacific Northwest. Econ. 
and bus. stud. no. 9. (Pullman: State College of Washington. 1949. Pp. xvi, 29. 


LEFFLER, G. L. The Pennsylonnia textile industry; economic changes since 1926, Bur. of 
Bus. Research bull. no. 35. (State College, Pa.; Pa. State College. 1948. Pp. 34. Gratis.) 


Moumay, F. A. Publishing and bookselling; a history from the earliest times to the present 
day. (New York: R. R. Bowker Co, 1949. Pp. 439. $7.50.) 


Monsui, M. C. Industrial profits in India, 1936-1944. (New Delhi: Fed. of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Industry. 1948. Pp. ili, 326. 


Rister, C. C.: Oil! Titan of the southwest. (Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 1949. 
Pp. xxiii, 467. $5.) 


Arabian oil and its relation to world oil needs. (New York: Arabian Am. Oil Co. 1948. 
Pp. 48. Apply.) 


Industry comes to the South, A summary of the NPA Committee of the South on Loca- 
tion of Industry. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. xv, 29. $1.) 


A national oil policy for the United States; a report. (Washington: Nat. Petroleum Coun- 
cil. 1949. Pp. 26.) 


Report on the printing industry. (J. W. Rockefeller, Jr., & Associates. 1949. Pp. 46. $1.) 
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Land Economics; Agricultural Economics; Economic Geography 


Brucato, J. G. The farmer goes to market; the story of San Francisco’s Farmers Market. 
(San Francisco: Burke Pub. Co. 1948. Pp. 143. $1.75.) 


Carter, D G. and Hincucuirr, K. H. Family housing. (New York: John Wiley. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1949. Pp. viii, 265. $4.) 


Dessus, G., GEORGE, P., and WEULERSSE, J. Materiaux pour une géographie volontaire 
d l’industrie française. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1949, Pp. 179. 250 fr.) 
Three essays on industrial size and location. 


Dicken, S. N. Regional economic geography. (Boston: D. C. Heath. 1949, Pp. x, 516. 
$5.50.) 


Duerr, W. A. The economic problems of forestry in the A ppalackian region. (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 317. $5.) 


FLANDERS, R. E. Federal housing programs; chronology and description. Prepared for the 
use of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 80th Cong., 2d sess. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 41.) 


Horxins, J. A. and Drang, E. O. Farm records. 3d ed. (Ames: Iowa State College. 1949. 
Pp. xiii, 303. $3.75.) 


Larsen, W. F. New homes for old; publicly owned housing in Tennessee. (Knoxville: 
Univ. of Tennessee, 1948. Pp. 90. Apply.) 


Musrasac, R., compiler. Rental housing; direct investment by insurance companies and 
savings banks. (Washington: Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1948. Pp. 52. Gratis.) 


NATARAJAN, B. A scheme of crop insurance for the province of Madras. (Madras: Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Govt. of Madras. 1949. Pp. 26.) 


Neviinc, W. Neue deutsche agrarpolitik—-grundlagen, entwicklung und aufgaben der 
deutschen landwirtschaft nach dem zweiten weltkrieg. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1949, Pp. vi, 250.) 


Ratcurr, R. U. Urban land economics. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. Pp. xii, 533. 
$5.50.) 


RAUSHENBUSH, S, Our conservation job: a new way to obtain soil and range, forest, 
fuel and energy conservation. (Washington: Public Affairs Institute. 1949, Pp. 64.) 


Tore, J. D. Agriculture in the Sudan—a handbook of agriculture as practiced in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xviii, 974. $10.) 


Wriicox, W. W. Alternative policies for American agriculture. Public Affairs bull. no. 67. 
(Washington: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. 1949. Pp. 29.) 


Agricultural Act of 1948 (Aiken bill). Hearings, Special Subcommittee on. Agriculture, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess., Feb. 23-Mar. 18, 1949, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 248.) 


Energy resources of the world—a geographical survey of the origin and utilization of 
energy. Dept. of State pub. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 32; 92 appendix tables. 
$2.25.) 


Extension of rent control, 1949, Hearings, House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
81st Cong., Ist sess, Feb. 7-23, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 852.) 


Forests and national prosperity, a reappraisal of the forest situation in the United States. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. Pp. 99. 40¢.) 


Housing Act of 1949. Report of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess, May 16, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 84.) 


Housing and town and country planning, U. N. Dept. of Social Affairs bull, 2. (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. 61. $1.) 
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The .King’s river project in the basin of the great Central Valley. (Washington: Com- 
mittee on Public Administration Cases. 1949. Pp. 74.) 


Measuring Minnesota: her people, her economic progress. (St. Paul: Minnesota Dept. of 
Bus, Research and Develop. 1948. Pp. 50. Apply.) 


Must we have food surpluses? Planning pamph. no. 66. (Washington: Nat. Planning 
Assoc. 1949. Pp. 47.) 


Pennsylvania’s industrial economy; an outline of trends and strategic factors, 1929-1947, 
(Harrisburg: Joint State Govt. Commission to the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pa. 1949. Pp. 51. Apply.) 


Rent control legislation. Hearings, Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess., Mar. 3-11, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 805.) 


World food appraisal as of April, 1949. Food and Agricultural Organization of the U. N. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. 47. 50¢.) 


Yearbook of foed and agricultural statistics, 1948. Vol. I, Production. Pub. of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the U. N. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. 
Pp. xviii, 283. $3.50.) f 

1948 yearbook of forest products statistics. (Washington: Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the U, N. 1949. Pp. x, 205.) 


Labor 


Browne, H. J. The Catholic church and the knights of labor. A doctoral dissertation. 
(Washington: Catholic Univ. of America Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 415. Paper, $4; cloth, 
$4.50.) 


Duttes, F. R. Labor in America: a history. (New York: Crowell. 1949. Pp. 402. $4.50.) 


FABRICANT, S. The rising trend of government employment. Occas. paper 29. (New York: 
Nat. Bur. Econ. Research. 1949. Pp. 30. 50¢.) 


FEINSINGER, N. P. Collective bargaining in the trucking industry. Industry-wide collective 
bargaining ser. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. Pp. 45. 75¢.) 


Flynn, E. G. Labors own Wiliam Z. Foster; a communists fifty years of working-class 
leadership and struggle. (New York: New Century Pubs. 1949. Pp. 49. 15¢.) 


Garenson, W. Labor in Norway. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 373. 
$5.) 

Hans, F. E. vom B, Trends in pari time employment of college-truined women. (New 
York: Woman’s Press. 1949. Pp. 63. $1.) 


Happ. C. A. Fair labor standards—rural and urban. (New York: Woman’s Press. 1949. 
Pp. 40. 40¢.) 


KENNEDY, T. The significance of wage uniformity. Industry-wide collective bargaining ser. 
(Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. P. 44. 75¢.) 


Leus, S. Left, right and center—conflicting forces in American labor. (Hinsdale, Il: 
Henry Regnery Co. 1949. p. 445. $4.) 


MILER, J. W., Jr. Sharon Steel Corporation and United Steelworkers of America, Case 
stud. no. 5, prepared for the NPA Committee on the Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. xi, 57. $1.) 


PARK, A. L. Administration of the Taft-Hartley Act. Univ. of Ilinois pub. ser. A, vol. 3, 
no. 2. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 1949. 
p. 27.) 


Patron, J. A. and Smita, R. S., Jr. Job evaluation. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1949. 
Pp. xv, 316. $4.) 
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Perran, E. J. Yes and Albert Thomas. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 
271. $3.50.) l 


Pierson, F. C. Multi-employer bargaining; nature and scope. Industry-wide collective 
bargaining ser. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. Pp. 56, $1.) 


Picors, P. Effective communication in industry. Toland memorial stud. no. 1 (New York: 
Nat. Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1949. Pp. v, 88.) 


PottaK, O. Social implications of industry-wide bargaining. Wharton School of Fin. and 
Commerce Labor Relations Council pub. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 
1949. Pp. 78. $1.50.) 


Reynotps, L. G. Labor economics and labor relations. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1949. 
Pp. xii, 552. $4.75.) 


SHULMAN, H. and CHAMBERLAIN, N. W. Cases on labor relations. (Brooklyn: Foundation 
Press. 1949. $8.) 


Wotrert, D H. Labor relations and federal law—an analysis and evaluation of federal 
labor policy since 1947. (Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press. 1949. Pp. xxv, 148. $3.) 
The text of Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 is appended. 


Amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. Hearings, House Committee on 
Education and Labor, 81st Cong., 1st sess., Jan. 27-Feb. 18, 1949. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1949. 2 vols.) 


Application of the principles of the right to organize and to bargain collectively, Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 32nd session, Geneva, 1949. Rept. IV (2) (Geneva: Internat. 
Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 43.) 


Collective bargaining provisions, union-management cooperation, plant efficiency, and 
technological change. 10th bulletin in a series on collective bargaining provisions. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 61, 20¢.) 


Conditions of employment of agricultural workers, Fourth Conference of American States 
members of the International Labour Organisatien, Montevideo, April, 1949. Rept. DI 
(Geneva: Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. iv, 181.) 


Conditions of life and work of indigenous populations of Latin American countries, 
Fourth Conference of American States members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, Montevideo, April, 1949. Rept. II (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 142.) 


Decasualisation of dock labour, Inland Transport Committee, 3d session, Brussels, 1949. 
Rept. II. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 36.) 


Financial and budgetary questions, International Labour Conference, 32nd session, Geneva, 
1949, Rept. II. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 71.) 


General report, Coal Mines Committee, 3d session, Pittsburgh, 1949, Rept. I. (Geneva: 
Internat. Lab. Off. 1949, Pp. vi, 211.) 


General report, Inland Transport Committee, 3d session, Brussels, 1949. Rept. I. (Geneva: 
Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 177.) 


General wage increases in manufacturing industries. Stud. in labor stat. no. 1 (New York: 
Nat. Industrial Conference Board. 1949. Pp. 40.) 


Industrial disputes and wage stablization in wartime, Jan. 12, 1942-Dec. 31, 1945, termina- 
tion report, National Wer Labor Board. 3 vols. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 
1213; 1222; 1123. $7.27, or sold separately.) 


Industrial relations glossary. Prepared by the research staff of the Industrial Relations 
Center. Bull. 6. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1948. Pp. iv, 16.) 


Industrial relations research centers in West Coast universities. (Stanford: Stanford Univ. 
Grad. School of Bus. Div. of Indus, Relations. 1948. Pp. 15. Gratis.) 
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Labor fact book 9. Prepared by Labor Research Association. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 
1949, Pp. 191. $2.50.) 


Labor law course. 2nd ed., 1948-49. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 1949. Pp. 954. 
$12.50.) 


Labor-management relations. Views of certain members of the Joint Committee on Labor- 
Management Relations, pursuant to S. Cong. Res. 10, 81st Cong., 1st sess, May 13, 
1949, (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1949. Pp. 64.) 


Labor relations. Hearings, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 81st Cong., 
Ist sess., Feb. 8-17, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949, 2 pts.) 


Labor relations. Hearings, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 81st Cong., 
1st sess., Pt. 5, Feb. 18-22, 1949, (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1949. Pp. 681.) 


Migration for employment—revision of the Migation for Employment Convention, 1939, 
International Labour Conference, 32nd session, Geneva, 1949. Rept. xi (2) (Geneva: 
Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 343.) 


Minutes of the (NL session of the Governing Body, Montreal 23-27 May, 1946. (Mon- 
treal: Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 201.) 


National Labor Relations Act of 1949. Hearings, Special Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 81st Cong., 1st sess., Mar, 7-21, 1949, (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 1729.) 


National Labor Relations Aci of 1949. Report of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor (to accompany H. R. 2032), 81st Cong., Ist sess., March 24, 1949. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs, 1949. Pp. 48.) 


National Labor Relations Board, 13th annual report, 1948. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949, 
Pp. 195. 50¢.) 


Report of the director-general, International Labour Conference, 32nd session, Geneva, 
1949, Rept. I. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Off. 1949, Pp. v, 156.) 


Report of the director-general, Fourth Conference of American States members of the 
International Labour Organisation, Montevideo, Apr., 1949. Rept. I. (Geneva: Internat. 
Lab, Off. 1949. Pp. iv, 143.) 


Reports on the application of conventions (Article 22 of the constitution). With appended 
Report of the Committee of Experts on the application of conventions and recom- 
mendations, International Labour Conference, 32nd session, Geneva, 1949. Part II 

- (appendix) (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 37.) 


Third report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. (Geneva: 
Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 192.) 


What happened io the trade unions behind the Iron Curtain. (New York: A F of L, Free 
Trade Union Committee. 1948. Pp. 44. 50¢.) 


Year book of labour statistics, 1947-48 10th issue. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Off. 1949. Pp. 
xv, 303.) 


Population; Social Welfare and Living Standards 


AUERBACH, F, L. The admission and resettlement of displaced persons in the United States.” 
A handbook of legal and technical information. (New York: Common Council for 
Am. Unity. 1949, Pp. 40. 75¢.) 


Doug, D. J. The structure of the metropolitan community—a study of dominance and 
stbdominance. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Horace H. Rackham School of Grad. 
Studies. 1949. Pp. x, 210. $2.) 


CAMPBELL, P. The consumer interest: a study in consumer economics. (New York: 
Harper. 1949, Pp. ix, 660. $4.50.) 
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CARTER, H., editor. Reappraising our immigration policy. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of 
Pol. and Soc, Sci. The Annals, Mar., 1949, Pp. 192.) 


Ernst, R. Immigrant life in New York City, 1825-1863, (New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 331. $4.50.) 

Lanois, B. Y. Rural welfare services. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 
201. $3.) 

Sustow, L. A. Aspects of social reforms in Guatemala, 1944-1949, Area stud. no. 1. 
(Hamilton: Colgate Univ. 1949. Pp. vii, 133, mimeo. $1.62.) 


STEINHAUS, H. W. Unemployment compensation in a stable economy. Pub. no. 47. (Chi- 
cago: Research Council for Econ. Security. 1948. Pp. 15. Apply.) 


Strow, C. W. Inducement of benefits under social insurance. Pub. no. 48. (Chicago: 
Research Council for Econ. Security. 1948. Pp. 56, Apply.) 

TAGLIACARNE, G. Demografia dell’India-studio di demografia comparata, (Rome: Societa 
di Demografia e Statistica. 1949. Pp. 58.) 


Woop, E. M. Cash sickness plans among the states. Pub. no. 54. (Chicago: Research 
Council for Economic Security. 1948. Pp. 7. Apply.) 


Current legislative proposals to amend the Social Security Act. Selected ref. no. 27. 
(Princeton: Indus. Relations Sec., Princeton Univ. 1949. 15¢.) 


Essentials of rural welfare—an approach to the improvement of rural well-being. Pub. of 
Food and Agriculture organization of the U. N. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1949. Pp. iv, 43. 50¢.) 


Old-age security for farm people: a statement. Spec. report no. 22. (Washington: Nat. 
Planning Assoc. 1949, Pp. 18.) 


Quantity and cost budgets for dependent families or children, prices for San Francisco, 
Sept., 1948. Prepared by the Heller Committee for Research in Soc. Econ. (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press. 1948. Pp. 59. $1.) 


The social security almanac; a handbook of facts about voluntary and compulsory pro- 
vision for social security in the United States and other countries. (New York: Nat. 
‘Industrial Conference Board. 1949. Pp. 112.) 


Social security in the United States, 1948. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 72. 20¢.) 
State workmen’s compensation laws as of June 1, 1948. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. 
Pp. 31. 15¢.) 
Unclassified Items 


BARNARD, C. I, The Rockefeller Foundation—a review for 1948. (New York: Rockefeller 
Foundation. 1949. Pp. 71.) 


Harrer, F. A. Liberty,'a path to its recovery. (Irvington-on-Hudson: Foundation for 
Econ, Education. 1949. Pp. 159.) 


Peaca, W. N. and Krauss, W. Basic data of the American economy. Rev. ed. (Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin. 1949, Pp. xvi, 228. $2.) 


The Hoover Commission report on organization of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. Pp. xvi, 524. $3.75.) 


The year book of world affairs, 1948. Published under auspices of the London Institute 
of World Affairs, (London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 1948. Pp. viii, 376. 20s.) 
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NOTES 


SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


Commodore Hotel, New York City, December 27-30, 1949 


Preliminary Announcement of the Program 


The central theme of most of the sessions of the 1949 program is “A Stocktaking of 
American Capitalism.” Most of the characteristics of the current international scene and 
not a few of the salient features of our domestic situation arise from the international 
struggle for power and, underlying this struggle, the pervasive contest of opposing 
ideologies. Economists are concerned with both of these trials of strength, but with 
the latter more directly. For economists in America, it would seem to be both their 
patriotic duty and their obligation as social scientists to make a concerted attempt to 
appraise the operation of our capitalist or private enterprise system. This theme recom- 
mended itself for the present meetings of the Association not only because of its over- 
riding importance, but also because judicious assessment requires the contributions of 
the manifold fields embraced within the broad discipline of economics. 

Not all of these fields are represented in the present program; indeed, it would probably 
be bootless to attempt a really exhaustive presentation. On the other hand, completely to 
exclude certain timely areas of discussion because they were not directly oriented to the 
main theme would also be unwise. Sessions closely oriented to the Stocktaking of 
American Capitalism begin with the evening meeting on Tuesday and extend through 
the general appraisal scheduled for Friday morning. Sessions less closely gauged to the 
central theme occupy the afternoon preceding and following these limits. One session 
has been scheduled for each of the three evenings and for the last day, morning and 
afternoon; otherwise, three sessions will take place each morning and afternoon. In all, 
there are twenty sessions, with several additional breakfast and luncheon meetings. 

The Executive Committee of the American Economic Association will meet at 9 A.M. 
on Tuesday, December 27, and remain in session throughout the forenoon and the 
luncheon hour. The meeting of the new Executive Committee, which retiring members 
of the old committee are invited to attend, will begin with luncheon at 12:30 P.M. on 
Friday, December 30, and continue in the afternoon as long as necessary. 


Tuesday, December 27 
2:00 pm. PROBLEMS OF AN ADVANCED DEFENSE ECONOMY 
Chairman; Donato H WALLACE, Princeton University 


Papers: Production for Defense 
CHARLES J. Hirc, The Rand Corporation 
Price Controls and Rationing 
Circumstances Requiring Price Controls and Rationing 
Bernard F. Harry, Stanford University 
Monetary and Fiscal Aspects 
Ricuwarp A. Muscrave, University of Michigan 
Labor Problems 
Lroyp G. Reynotps, Yale University 


Discussion: WA Haser, University of Michigan 

Hersert Stern, Committee for Economic Development 
ECONOMIC POLICY IN OCCUPIED GERMANY 
Chairman: Carvin B. Hoover, Duke University 


Papers: The Effect of Trade and Industrial Efficiency upon German 
Agriculture 
Txropore W. ScxHutrrz, University of Chicago 
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The Role of Fiscal-Monetary Policy in German Economic Re- 
covery 
Warrer W. HELLER, University of Minnesota 
Fitting Germany into Western European and World Trade 
Horst MENDERSHAUSEN, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Discussion: GERHARD Corm, Council of Economic Advisers 
Lioyp A. METZLER, University of Chicago 
Primm M. Bang, University of Wisconsin 


POPULATION AND RESOURCES: Joint session with the American Sta- 
tistical Association 


Chairman: Arva Myronat, Social Affairs eae United Nations 


Papers: World’s Population at the End of the 20th Century 
FRANK NOoTESTEIN, Princeton University 
World’s Food and Agricultura! Potential 
P. V. Carpon, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Discussion: Josera S. Davis, Stanford University 
D. Gare JoHNson, University of Chicago 


WHAT PLANNING AND HOW MUCH IS COMPATIBLE WITH A 
MARKET ECONOMY? RECENT EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE 


Chairman: Senator PauL H. Doucras, Washington, D.C. 


Addresses: Sir Henry Cray, Oxford University 
Errx LINDAHL, University of Uppsala 


Discussion: Informal discussion from the floor 


Wednesday, December 28 
US. FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS 
Chairman: James W. ANGELL, Columbia University 


Papers: The Distribution of Gains between Investing and Borrowing 
Countries 
H. W. Suvcer, Department of Economic Affairs, United Nations 
Tax, Treaty, Guaranty and Other Methods of Encouraging 
Private U.S. Foreign Investment 
WirrraĮm A. Brown, JR., Brookings Institution 
Impact of U.S. Foreign Investments on our own Economy 
Water S. Sarant, Council of Economie Advisers 


Discussion: Leroy D STINEBOWER, Department of State 
B. K. Mapan, International Monetary Fund 
Bruno Foa, New York 


STABILIZING THE ECONOMY: THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 
IN OPERATION 


Chairman: E. A. GoLDENWEISER, Institute for Advanced Study 


Papers: The Council of Economic Advisers: Political Economy on Trial 
Pavut J. STRAvER, Princeton University 
Economic Requisites for Achieving Economic Stability 
Grorce Lean Bacs, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Political and Administrative Requisites for Achieving Economic 
Stability 
Roy BroucH, University of Chicago 
Discussion: BearpstEy Rumi, Jewelry Research Foundation 


ARTHUR Smituies, Harvard University 
Another, to be announced 


12:00 M. 


2:00 P.M. 


4:00 PM. 
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CAPITALISM AND MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION: I. THE THEORY 
OF OLIGOPOLY 


Chairman: Morris A. Coperanp, Cornell University 


Papers: Oligopoly by Merger 

GEORGE J. STIGLER, Columbia University 

Technological Economies of Size versus “Artificial Exclusion” 

as Sources of Oligopoly Power 

Jor S. Baty, University of California, Berkeley 

Sales Techniques and Ignorance as Sources of Oligopoly Power 
Tisor SciTovszxy, Stanford University 

Collusion and its Limits under Oligopoly 
WILLIAM FELLNER, University of California, Berkeley 


Discussion: The authors of these papers and members of the Association 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN INVESTMENT: J oint session 
with the American Finance Association 


Chairmen: New. Jacony, University of California, Los Angeles 
Howard S. Es, University of California, Berkeley 


CAPITALISM AND MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION: II. CAN THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY BE MADE MORE COMPETITIVE? 


Chairman: Corwin D Epwarps, Federal Trade Commission 


Papers: The Significance of Oligopoly in the American Economy 

Cram Wixcox, Swarthmore College 

The Influence of Size of Firms on the Functioning of the 

Economy 

A. D. H. Karran, Brookings Institution 

Production Heterogeneity and Public Policy 
E. H. CHAMBERLIN, Harvard University 

The Orientation of Anti-Trust Policy 
J. M. Crarx, Columbia University 


Discussion: The authors of these papers and members of the Association 


TRANSPORTATION IN CAPITALIST AND SOCIALIZED ECONOMIES 
Chairman; Swwney L. Men, University of Pennsylvania 


Papers: An Appraisal of Nationalized Transport in Great Britain 
G. Lroyp Wixrson, University of Pennsylvania 
E. GrosvENoR PLowMan, Vice President, United States Steel 
Corporation 
The Reorganization of Transport Regulation in the United States 
CHARLES Deartnc, Brookings Institution 


Discussion: Virer D. Cover, Syracuse University 
T. W. Van Metre, Columbia University 
H. W. Torcerson, Northwestern University 
I. L. SmarrMan, University of Michigan 
H. K. SNELL, University of Texas 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND INEQUALITY OF INCOME: Joint 
session with the American Statistical Association 


Chairman: HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, Bureau of the Budget 


Papers: Statistical Information on the Distribution of Income by Size 
SELMA GoLpsmitH, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Income Distribution as a Measure of Economic Welfare 
Hazer Kyrx, University of Chicago 
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Evaluation of Alternative Techniques for Promoting Equality 
in a Capitalist Society 
A. G. B. Fiswer, International Monetary Fund 


Discussion: To be announced 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES: Joint session with the American Statistical 
Association 
Thursday, December 29 
PROBLEMS OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN LATIN AMERICAN 
ECONOMIES (Breakfast Session) 
Chairman: To be announced 
(For suggestions and enquiries, address RicHarp F. BEHRENDT, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N.Y.) 
TAX STRUCTURE AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Chairman: To be announced 
Papers: Capital Gains and Losses 
Lawrence H SELTZER, Wayne University 
How Should Wealth Transfers be Taxed? 
E. Gorpon Kerrem, University of Pennsylvania 
Efficiency vs. Equity Issues in Federal Tax Policy 
Earr R. Roipu, University of California, Berkeley 
Discussion: O. H. Brownies, University of Chicago 
Lours SHERE, University of Indiana 
RicwHarp E. Sriror, U. S. Treasury 
CAPITALISM AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS: Joint session with the 
Economic History Association 
Chairman: Loms M, HACKER, Columbia University 
Papers: Appraisal of American Economic Progress 


Harotp F. Wizziamson, Northwestern University 
Innovation in American Progress 

Grorce W. TersorcH, Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
Capital Accumulation and Progress 

Epcar M. Hoover, Council of Economic Advisers 


Discussion: Yare Brozen, Northwestern University 
Davin Mc. Wricut, University of Virginia 


CAPITALISM, ECONOMIC STABILITY, AND PRIMARY PRODUCERS: 
Joint session with the American Farm Economic Association 


Chairman: Turopore W. ScHuttz, University of Chicago 


Papers: The Effects of Economic Instability on Primary Producers 
GEOFFREY Moors, National Bureau of Economic Research 
The Case for Supplementary Measures Dealing Directly with 
Income and Price Instability that Confront Primary Pro- 
ducers 
D. Gare JoHnson, University of Chicago 
Another paper to be announced 


Discussion; FRED V. Waucs, Council of Economic Advisers 
Others to be announced 


2:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


5:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


10:00 A.M. 
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LINEAR MODELS OF PRODUCTION AND ALLOCATION: Joint session 
with the Econometric Society 
Chairman: SOLOMON FABRICANT, National Bureau of Economic Research 


Papers: An Evaluation of the Inter-Industry Relations Approach and 
its Generalizations 
N. GEorGEsSCU-ROEGEN, Vanderbilt University 
Efficient Allocation of Resources 
T. C. Koopmans, Cowles Commission 


Discussion: GEORGE J. STIGLER, Columbia University 
Others to be announced 


CAN CAPITALISM DISPENSE WITH FREE LABOR MARKETS?: 
Joint session with the Industrial Relations Research Association 


Chairman: Davm A. McCasz, Princeton University 


Papers: Character and Consequences of Institutional Controls of Labor 
Markets 
CrarkK Kerr, University of California 
The Implications of Collective Bargaining for.Prices and Profits 
Josera Sister, University of Buffalo 
Another paper to be announced 


Discussion: PAuL Fisuer, Dartmouth College 
CHARLES C. KILLINGSWORTH, Michigan State College 
Frank C. Prerson, Swarthmore College 


CAPITALISM AND ECONOMIC STABILITY: DIRECT VS. MONETARY 
FISCAL CONTROLS: Joint session with the American Finance Association 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, including award of the John Bates Clark 
Medal 


ECONOMIC POWER BLOCS AND AMERICAN CAPITALISM: Joint 
session with the American Political Science Association, the American Socio- 
logical Society, and the Industrial Relations Research Association 


Chairman; J. Douctas Brown, Princeton University 


Papers: Interest Blocs and Social Control 
Ilerpert BLUMER, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago 
Title to be announced 
Merce Farwsop, Department of Government, Harvard Uni- 


versity 
Power Blocs and the Formation and Content of Economic 
Decisions 
Josera. J. Spenocier, Department of Economics, Duke Uni- 
versity 


Discussion: Don Price, Public Administration Clearing House 
Hans Speier, Rand Corporation 
Nem W. CHAMBERLAIN, Yale University 
Friday, December 30 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM: WHERE ARE WE GOING? 
Chairman: Franx H. Kyicur, University of Chicago 


Papers: Title to be announced 
B. S. Krersteap, McGill University 
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Title to be announced 
Josera SCHUMPETER, Harvard University 
Some Basic Economic Trends 
, SUMNER H. SLICHTER, Harvard University 
Discussion: There will be no prepared comments, but discussion from the 
floor will be invited. 


2:00 pm. ROUND TABLE ON THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 


Chairman; Horace Tayrior, Columbia University 


Papers: The National Income Approach 
Author to be announced 
An Alternative Approach: the Interdepartmental Introductory 
Course 
Author to be announced 


At a time subsequently to be announced, the group interested in Public Utilities will 
meet informally to hear and discuss the following papers: 


Some Kconomié Objectives of Public Utility Regulation 
C. Emery TroxEL, Wayne University 
Federal Regulation of the Natural Gas Industry 
Burton N. BEHLING, National Security Resources Board 


Necrology 


Charles A. Hales, June 19, 1949. 
Charles R. Metzger, May 23, 1949. 
Edward Carroll Sibley, January 6, 1949. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Lewis W. Adams has been promoted to professor of economics and dean of the School 
of Commerce and Administration at Washington and Lee University. 

Kenneth J. Arrow, formerly of the University of Chicago, has been appointed acting 
assistant professor of economics at Stanford University. 

Robert D. Ayars has been granted a leave of absence from the School of Business 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh, for the coming academic year. 

Henry G. Baker, formerly director of the Bureau of Business Research, Oklahoma 
City University, is now associate professor of marketing at the University of Georgia. 

Paul A. Baran, formerly of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, has been appointed 
associate professor of economics at Stanford University. 

William J. Baumol has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Princeton 
University. 

Jack N. Behrman has been appointed instructor in economics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Walter J. Beidatsch, formerly chief economist of the Federal Power Commission, has 
been appointed professor of transportation economics and public utilities at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

David C. Belcher has joined the staff of the College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Illinois, as assistant professor. 

Maurice C. Benewitz, of Brown University, has been appointed instructor in economics 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Claude L. Benner has been elected president of the Continental American Life Insurance 
Company. 

Edward G. Bennion, head of the Economics Division of Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, has been appointed lecturer in economics in the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University. 
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Homer A. Black has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor in the College 
of Business Administration, University of Georgia. 


Theodore H. Boggs, emeritus professor of economics at Stanford University, has re- 
tired from his post as visititing professor of economics at the University of Washington. 


E. R. Bollinger has resigned from Emory University to accept an appointment as 
associate professor in the Industrial Management Division, Georgia School of Technology. 


James C. Bonbright has been given leave from the Graduate School of Business, Co- 
lumbia University, for the current academic year to conduct a study under the auspices 
of the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 


Harold Borgen has been appointed instructor in economics in the College of Business 
Administration, University of Nebraska. 


Arthur J. Brown, of the University of Leeds, has been appointed visiting profcssor 
in the European Institute, Columbia University, for the Spring session, 1950. 


Horace B. Brown, Jr., dean of the University of Mississippi School of Commerce 
and Business Administration, has been appointed dean of the University of Oklahoma Col- 
lege of Business Administration. 


Joe E. Brown, formerly instructor in economics at the University of Texas, has been 
appointed associate professor of economics, University of Oklahoma. 

Yale Brozen has been granted a leave of absence from Northwestern University to 
pursue a special study and survey. 

Leslie J. Buchan, dean of the College of Commerce and Business Administration at 
Tulane University, has been appointed dean of the School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Henry T. Buechel has been promoted to associate professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

J. V. Burkhead has been promoted to the rank of associate professor in the depart- 
ment of economics, Syracuse University. 

Arthur F. Burns, of Columbia University, has been granted leave of absence for the 
academic year 1949-50 for research on business cycles. 

Wiliam R. Busch has joined the faculty of the University of Minnesota as instructor 
in economics. 


Arthur P. Butler has joined the staff of the department of economics, University of 
Buffalo. 


George J. Cady, of Northwestern University, has accepted a professorship at Redlands 
University. 

Lloyd Callow has been appointed instructor in accounting at the University of Chicago. 

Alfred E. Chalk, who has held a teaching fellowship in economics at the University of 
Texas for two years, has returned to his position as associate professor of economics 
at Texas A. & M. College. 


I-Nien Chien has joined the faculty of the University of Minnesota as instructor in 
economics. 


J. M. Clark, of Columbia University, was awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws 
by the New School for Social Research in May, 1949. 


Clay L. Cochran has been promoted to assistant professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


Almand R. Coleman has been promoted to chairman of the department of accounting 
at Washington and Lee University. 


Joseph W. Conard has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Swarthmore 
College effective in the fall of 1950. 


John R. Craf has been appointed professor of economics and head of the department 
of economics-commerce at the University of Louisville. 
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Daniel Creamer, of the National Bureau of Economic Research, is engaged in a re- 
search project under the joint auspices of the Social Science Research Center of the 
University of Puerto Rico, the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Company, and the 
Office of Statistics of the Puerto Rico Bureau of the Budget. 


James Crutchfield, of the University of California, has been appointed acting assistant 
professor of economics at the University of Washington. 


Leon A. Dale has been appointed assistant professor of economics at the University of 
Florida. 


Clyde E. Dankert has been appointed chairman of the department of economics at 
Dartmouth College, 


A. J. Danks, of New Zealand, is visiting lecturer in economics at the University of 
Washington in the fall term. 


Paul G. Darling, of Rutgers University, is now assistant professor of economics at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Joel P. Dean has been granted leave from Columbia University during the current 
academic vear to conduct research Tor the Committees for Economie Development. 


Merrill De Voe, of the University of Kentucky, has been appointed visiting associate 
professor at the Universty of Southern California. 


Jurgen Dich, councilor to the Ministries of Housing, Social Affairs, and Labor in 
Denmark and a member of the Danich delegation to the Geonuimit aud Builal Couch 
of the United Nations, is a visiting professor at the University of Wisconsin during 
the current academic year. 


James A. Donahue, Jr., is assistant professor of economics at the University of 
Vermont. 


Herbert. Dorn has been promoted from lecturer and research professor to professor of 
economics at the University of Delaware. 


Thomas W. Douglas, of the University of Virginia, has resigned to take a position 
with the Ice Marketing Institute of the National Association of Ice Industries, in 
Washington, D.C, 


Edward A. Duddy, has become professor emeritus, University of Chicago, after having 
served on the faculty of the School of Business twenty-nine years. 


Samuel W. Dunn, of the School of Business Administration, University of Pittsburgh, 
has been granted a leave of ahsence for the current academic year. 


Manuel Eber has been appointed instructor in economics, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


Robert S. Eckley has been apponted assistant professor of economics at the University 
of Kansas. . 


George H. Ellis has been appointed instructor in economics and business administration 
at the University of Maine. 


Howard S. Ellis, professor of economics on leave of absence from the University of 
California, is directing a study of the long-run implications of the European Recovery 
Program for the Council on Foreign Relations. He will be part~time visiting professor of 
economics at Columbia University in the Winter session. 


Paul T. Ellsworth, of the University of Wisconsin, has been granted a leave of absence 
for the first semester to teach at the University of California. 

Henry J. Engler is now assistant professor of management at Loyola University, New ` 
Orleans. 

M. Erselcuk has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of 
economics at Purdue University. 

Wiliam J. Fellner, of the University of California, is on sabbatical leave in the fall 
semester to do research work in Europe. 
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Allen R. Ferguson, of Harvard University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Virginia. 

Peter A. Firmin has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, Tulane University. 

William C. Flinn has resigned from Emory University to accept a position in the 
Industrial Management Division of the Georgia School of Technology. 

Laurence A. Fouraker has resigned as instructor in economics at the University of 
Wyoming to continue graduate work. 

Henry J. Frank has been appointed part-time instructor in economics at New Jersey 
College for Women. 

John A. Frechtling has been appointed instructor in economics at Swarthmore College. 

Robert W. French, of the University of Texas, has been appointed dean of the College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, Tulane University. 

Joseph F. Fulton, formerly of New York University, is an instructor in economics at 
Michigan State College. 

Nicholas Georgescu, formerly of the University of Bucharest and more recently of 
Harvard University, has accepted a position as professor of economics at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Franklin W. Gilchrist has been promoted to associate professor of marketing in the 
School of Commerce, University of Southern California. 

Curry W, Gillmore has been appointed instructor in political economy at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Morris D. Glickfeld, of the Univesity of California, has accepted an appointment as 
acting assistant professor of economics at the University of Washington. 

Carter Goodrich, of Columbia University, served as program director and chairman of 
the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources 
held at Lake Success August 17 to September 6. 

Howard S. Gordman has been appointed associate professor of business administration 
at the School of Commerce and Finance, Saint Louis University. 

Donald F. Gordon has been appointed instructor in economics at Princeton University. 

Amor Gosfield has resigned as instructor in economics at the University of Pennsylvania 
to accept an appointment at the University of Puerto Rico as director of a special study 
of the Puerto Rican economy. 

Benjamin Graham, president of Graham-Newman Corporation, has joined the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, as an associate. 

James L. Green has resigned as instructor in economics at the University of Minnesota 
to join the faculty of Southern Methodist University as assistant professor of economics. 

Joseph A. Green, Jr., of the University of Virginia, has been appointed head of the 
department of economics at Mississippi-Southern College. 

H. Peter Greenwood, of the University of Illinois, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of finance in the School of Commerce of the University of Southern California. 

Morton Grossman has joined the staff of the department of economics, Washington 
State College. 

Sarah M. Guy has been -appointed instructor in economics at the University of 
Minnesota. l ; 

Lous AM Hacker, of Columbia College, has been appointed director of the School of 
General Studies, Columbia University. 

Jean C. Halterman has resigned as instructor in business organization and management 
in the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska. 


David B. Hamilton, Jr., has resigned from the University of Texas to accept an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of economics, University of New Mexico. 
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Wiliam A. Hance, formerly assistant dean of Columbia College, has been appointed 
associate professor of economic geography in the Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University. 

Glover D. Hancock has retired as dean of the School of Commerce and Administration 
at Washington and Lee University. 

Arnold C. Harberger has been appointed assistant professor of political economy at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

C. Lowell Harriss has been granted a year’s leave of absence from Columbia College to 
lecture at Stanford University. 

Richard B. Heflebower, of the Brookings Institution, has been appointed professor of 
economics at Northwestern University. 

Vern G. Hefte has resigned as assistant professor of accounting in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Tennessee. 

John Heisler has been appointed instructor in economics in the College of Commerce, 
University of Kentucky. 

Bert G. Hickman has been appointed instructor in economics at Stanford University. 

A. J. Hill has been appointed instructor in accounting at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Forest G. Hill, of Columbia University, has been appointed lecturer in economics at 
the University of California, 

Richard M. Hill has been appointed instructor in economics at Purdue University. 

Franklin L. Ho has been appointed visting professor in the East Asian Institute at 
Columbia University. 

Werner Hochwald has been promoted to associate professor of economics and acting 
head of the department of economics at Washington University, St. Louis. 

Thomas W. Holland, on leave of absence from the Department of State, has been 
reappointed visiting professor of economics in the School of Business Administration, 
University of Miami. 

J. Richard Huber, acting executive officer of the department of economics at the 
University of Washington, has been promoted from associate professor to professor of 
economics. 

Harold Hughes has resigned as professor of economics from the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane University. 

Emily H. Huntington, of the University of California, is on sabbatical leave for the 
fall semester. 


John Ise, of the University of Kansas, taught in Denmark during the summer. 


John E. Jeuck, assistant professor of marketing, has been appointed assistant director 
of the Executive Program of the School of Business, University of Chicago. 


Lewis K. Johnson has been named chairman of the department of commerce at Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 


Thomas F. Jobnson, of the University of Virginia, has accepted a position in the 
Sugar Division of the Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Eliot Jones, of Stanford University, was visiting professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Washington during the spring quarter of 1949. 


James R. Kay, of the University of Virginia, has been appointed assistant Professor in 
the School of Business Administration, Univerity of Texas. 


Eugene Kelley, of the Babson Institute, has been appointed assistant professor of 
business administration at Clark University. a 


David M. Kerley, of the University of Virginia, has been appointed assistant professor 
of statistics at Pennsylvania State College. l 
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Frederick W. Killian, of Clark University, is on leave of absence in the current semester 
for further study and research at Yale University. 

Charles C. Killingsworth has been promoted to professor of economics and head of the 
department of economics at Michigan State College. 

Charles P. Kindleberger, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed visiting lecturer in the European Institute, Columbia University, for the current 
academic year. 

Paul Kircher has been promoted to assistant professor of accounting at the University of 
Chicago, 

Joseph M. Klamon has been appointed professor of commerce in the School of Business 
and Public Administration at Washington University, St. Louis. 

William H. Knowles has resigned from Humboldt College to accept a position as 
assistant professor of economics at Michigan State College. | 

Clifton H. Kreps, Jr., has resigned as assistant professor of économics at Denison 
University to accept an appointment as research economist with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


Paul G. LaGrone has been appointed assistant professor of accounting and finance at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


H. K. L’Ecuyer has been appointed visiting associate professor of industrial manage- 
ment at the University of Kansas. 

Leland C. Lehman, of Ohio State University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at Denison University. 

John K. Lewis has been appointed instructor in economics at Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

Irma A. Linse, of Indiana University, has joined the faculty of the University of Minne- 
sota as instructor in economics. 

Samuel M. Loescher has been appointed instructor in economics at Indiana University. 

Kullervo Louhi has been promoted to assistant professor of accounting at the University 
of Chicago. 

Donald A. Ludwig has been appointed instructor in economics at Clemson College. 

Erik Lundberg, professor of economics at the University of Stockholm and director of 
the Swedish Institute for Research in Economic Fluctuations, will be visiting professor 
of economics at the University of Washington in the spring of 1950. 

Rodney F. Luther has rejoined the faculty of the School of Business Administration of 
the University of Minnesota as lecturer in economics and marketing. 

George Malanos has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the School of 
Business Administration of the University of Miami. 

Theodore F. Marburg, of Princeton University, is on leave during the first term of the 
curent academic year to complete a research study. 

Dale C. Marcoux, on leave from Washburn University during the current academic 
year, is lecturer in economics at the University of Minnesota. 

Howard D. Marshall has been appointed instructor in economics at Vassar College. 
`= Kenneth M. McCaffree, of the University of Chicago, has joined the department of 
economics of the University of Washington as acting assistant professor. 

Donald McClelland, of Princeton University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Buffalo. 

John A. McClure, of Rutgers University, has been appointed associate professor of 
management in the School of Commerce of the University of Southern California. 

Robert B. McGehee, of Emory University, has accepted a position with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
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George W. McKinney was recently appointed associate economist of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 

James P. McMahon has been promoted from lecturer to associate professor of finance 
in the School of Business Administration of the University of Miami. 

Robert T. McMillan, formerly of Oklahoma A. & M., has joined the department of 
economics and business administration of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Richard R. Mead, research analyst of the Greyhound Corporation, has been appointed 
professor of marketing in the School of Commerce of the University of Southern California. 

Jorge Mendez has been appointed a member of the economic section of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland. ` 

Sidney B. Merlin, of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, has 
been appointed associate professor of economics at the University of Buffalo. 

Hyman P. Minsky has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Brown 
University. 

James N. Morgan, on leave of absence from Brown University, is with the Survey 
Research Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan, l 

Charles A. Myers has been promoted to the rank of professor of industrial relations at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Frank W. Naggi has been appointed associate professor of accounting and director of 
the Bureau of Economic and Business Research, School of Commerce and Finance, Saint 
Louis University. 

Edward Neuner, Jr., has been appointed visiting assistant professor of economics at the 
University of Southern California, 

Wiliam H. Newman, formerly of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed professor of business administration in the 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 

Nian-tzu-Wang has been appointed instructor in economics at Columbia College. 

Howard W. Nicholson, of Harvard University, has been appointed instructor in eco- 
nomics at the University of Virginia. 

John C. Norby, of the University of Minnesota, has been awarded the Olaf Halvorson 
Fellowship by the American-Scandinavian Foundation for travel and study in Norway 
during the current academic year. 

Walter G. O'Donnell has been appointed instructor in economics at Columbia College. 


Henry M. Oliver, Jr., of Northwestern University, has been appointed professor of 
economics at Indiana University. 


Norman C. Olson has been appointed assistant professor of economics at Concordia 
College. 

John E. Orchard, on leave of absence from the Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, is serving as executive assistant to W. Averill Harriman, deputy administrator 
for the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Herman F. Otte has returned to the Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 
after a year in South America, where he was engaged in field work on industrial 
development. 

Henry T. Owen has been promoted to associate professor of economics in the College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, Tulane University. 


Martin D. Palm has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, Tulane University. 

Robert W. Paterson has been appointed instructor in rural economics at the University 
of Virginia. 

Andrew Paton has been appointed instructor in the College of Commerce, University of 
Kentucky. 
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Gardner Patterson has been appointed associate professor of economics and director of 
the International Finance Section, Princeton University. 


W. N. Peach has resigned from the faculty of Syracuse University to become director 
of economic research at the University of Oklahoma. 


George Pearce has been appointed instructor.in business administration at the School of 
Commerce and Finance, Saint Louis University. 


Walter H. Pearce has been appointed instructor in economics in the College of Com- 
merce of the University of Kentucky. 


Harry E. Peery has been appointed instructor in business organization and management 
in the College of Business Administration at the University of Nebraska. 


Clinton A. Phillips, of Vanderbilt University, has been appointed instructor in eco- 
nomics ul Baldwin-Walace College. 


M. Ogden Phillips has been named chairman of the department of economics at Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 


Karl P. Polanyi is in London, England during his leave of absence from Columbia 
University in the first semester of this year. 


J. Richard Powell has been appointed assistant professor of economics at the University 
of Texas. 

Raymond D Powell has been appointed instructor in economics at Princeton University. 

John P. Powelson has been appointed assistant professor of accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

Thomas F. Quinn has been appointed dean of the School of Commerce and Finance, 
Saint Louis University. 

Clark Randall has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of Kansas. 

Lawrence F. Ritter, of the University of Wisconsin, is now instructor in economics at 
Michigan State College, 

James G. Robinson, of New York University, has been appointed EN assistant 
professor of retailing in the School of Commerce of the University of Southern California 
for the year 1949-1950. 

. Benjamin A. Rogge, of Northwestern University, has been appointed assistant professor 
of economics at Wabash College. 

Sam Rosen has been appointed assistant professor of economics at the University of 
Wyoming for the current academic year. 

David Rosenblatt, of the Bureau of the Budget, is visiting assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Carnegie Institute of Technology in the current year. 

- Gideon Rosenbluth has been appointed instructor in economics at Princeton University. 

Samuel Rubin has been promoted to the rank of professor of transportation in the 
School of Commerce, University of Southern California. 

Jacob Schmookler, of the University of Pennsylvania, has accepted an appointment as 
instructor in economics at Michigan State College. 

Karl de Schweinitz, Jr, of Yale University, has been aponte assistant professor of 
economics at Northwestern University. 

Joseph Shister, of Yale University, has been appointed associate professor of industrial 
relations in the School of Business Administration, University of Buffalo. 

Wiliam F. Shors has been appointed professor of accounting and head of the depart- 
ment of accounting at Butler University. 

Carl S. Shoup, of the Graduate School of Business of Columbia University, spent the 
summer in Japan studying the Japanese tax situation for SCAP. 

George P. Schultz has been appointed assistant professor of industrial relations at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Earl R. Sikes, of Dartmouth College, is on a sabbatical leave of absence during the 
current semester, 

Charles E. Silberman has been appointed lecturer in economics at the School of 
General Studies, Columbia University. 

Herbert A. Simon, of Illinois Institute of Technology, has been appointed professor and 
head of the department of industrial administration at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Samuel Van D. Smith has been appointed instructor in commerce in the School of 
Business Administration, University of Pittsburgh. 

T. H. Smith has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of 
economics at Purdue University. 


Tillman M. Sogge, of St. Olaf College, went to Japan in the past summer as consultant 
for the Economic and Scientific Section of SCAP to continue work begun there in 1948. 


Ezra Solomon has been appointed instructor in business administration at the University 
of Chicago. 


William R. Spriegel has been appointed chairman of the department of management and 
associate dean of the College of Business AuuuinislLration, University of Texas. 


Hubert F. Stepp, of the University of Virginia, has been appointed professor of eco- 
nomics at the College of Charleston, Charleston, S.C. 


Wolfgang F. Stolper has been appointed associate professor of economics at the 
TInivorsity: of Michigan. 

Robert Summers has been appointed acting instructor in economics at Stanford 
University. 

Zenon Szatrowski, of the University of Oregon, has been appointed associate professor 
of statistics in the School of Business Administration, University of Buffalo. 


Philip Taft has been appointed chairman of the department of economics, Brown 
University. 

W. Bayard Taylor, professor of business economics at Claremont Men’s College has 
been appointed dean of the faculty. 


Paul S. Taylor, of the University of California, Berkeley, is on sabbatical leave for 
this semester, doing research on agricultural labor. 


Philip E. Taylor has been promoted from associate professor to professor of economics 
at the University of Connecticut. 


William O. Thweatt, II, of the University of California at Los Angeles, has been 
appointed assistant profesor of business administration and economics at George Pepper- 
dine College. 


Charles S. Tippetts, head master of the Mercersburg Academy, has been re-elected 
vice Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Federal Home Loan Bank of Pittsburgh. 


C. F. Joseph Tom has been appointed instructor in economics at Beloit College. 


L. Reed Tripp has joined the staff of the University of Wisconsin as lecturer in 
economics. 


Ross M. Trump, of the American College of Life Underwriters, has been appointed 
professor of marketing at the School of Business and Public Administration, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


John G., Turnbull, of the research administration of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, has joined the staff of the School of Business Administration, University of Minnesota, 
as associate professor. 

David G. Tyndall, of Cornell University, is now assistant professor of economics at 
Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology. 

Abbott P. Usher, recently retired as professor of economics at Harvard University, is 
visiting professor of economic history at the University of Wisconsin during the present 
academic year. 
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Andre L. Van Assenderp has resigned from the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration of Tulane University to join the faculty of Florida State University. 

Thurman W. Van Metre, professor of transportation in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, is retiring in October, 1949, after thirty-three years of service. 

Rutledge Vining, who has been on leave of absence with the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, has returned to his teaching at the University of Virginia as professor 
of economics and statistics. 

William B. Wait, of Cornell University, has been appointed visiting assistant professor 
of finance in the School of Commerce, University of Southern California. 

Irving H. Wallace, of the University of Minnesota, has joined the faculty of Augsburg 
College in Minneapolis as assistant professor of economics and marketing. 

F. Bernard Ward, of George Washington University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fesor of accounting at Marquette University. 

Gerald E. Warren has been promoted to professor of economics in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, Tulane University. 

Ralph S. Watkins, director of research of Dun and Bradstreet and director of the 
Office of Plans and Programs of the National Security Resources Board, will offer a 
seminar in economic mobilization planning at the Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, in the Spring session, 1950. 

John T. Weatherwax has been appointed instructor in accounting at the University of 
Kansas. 

Murray L. Weidenbaum has been appointed fiscal analyst in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Lionel Weiss, of Columbia University, has been appointed assistant professor of sta- 
tistics at the University of Virginia. 

Barton A. Westerlund has been appointed instructor in economics in the School of 
Business Administration, University of Miami. 

J. Fred Weston, of the University of Chicago, has accepted an appointment as lecturer 
in business finance at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

- John T. Wheeler has been promoted to the rank of associate professor in the Sengo of 
Business Administration, University of Minnesota. 

David E. White, of Clark University, has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Vermont. 

Charles W. Williams, of the University of Louisville, has been appointed vice president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

J. Brooke Willis has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of 
banking in the Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 

William B. Wolf has been appointed instructor in industrial relations at the University 
of Chicago. 

Albert E. Wolff has been appointed professor of marketing and international trade at 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 

Charles E. Wuller has been appointed associate dean of the School of Commerce and 
Finance, Saint Louis University. 

Herman J. Wyngarden has been appointed dean of the School of Business and Public 
Service, Michigan State College. 


FORTY-SIXTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all members, but 
not regularly bound in the publications. A notation as to the earlier lists, extending from 
1905 to 1927, may be found in the Review for September, 1927, page 574. Annual lists 
thereafter are to be found in the September number of the Review for each year. 

The present list specifies doctoral degrees conferred, doctoral dissertations completed and 
accepted by the various universities, and the theses still in preparation. The last date given 
is the probable date of completion. In cases where the publishers of completed dissertations 
were given, this information has been reported. 

The list represents the status of the several theses on June 15, 1949, except for a few 
items later reported as completed or published. 


Economic Theory; General Economics 


Degrees Conferred 


Pierro CASTIGLIONI, Ph.D., Florida, 1949. The Utility Approach to Monetary Theory. 

Artan D. Iess, Je, Dh, Pennsylvania, 1949. An Analysis of the Significance and 
Applicability of the Competitive Theory of Value to Practical Problems in Urban 
Residential Real Estate Valuation. 

Wotian S. Joyce, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. The Economics of Luis de Molina: A Study in 
the Development of Scholastic Economics in the Sixteenth Century. 

Tops D Morrman, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1949. A Study of Basic Economic Concepts in the 
High School Curriculum. 

ALLEN M. Severs, Ph.D., Columbia, 1949. Has Market Capitalism Collapsed? A Critique 
of Karl Polanyi’s New Economics. (Published as No. 553, Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law.) 


Theses Completed and Accepted 


KENNETH J. Arrow, B.S., College of City of New York, 1940; M.A., Columbia, 1941. 
Measurement of Economic Stability. 1949. Columbia, 

Ceci, H. Mrvers, M.A., Iowa State, 1948. The Economics of Henry George. 1949. Iowa 
State. 


Theses in Preparation 


LAWRENCE Anport, BA, Harvard, 1924. Non-Price Competition. 1951. Columbia. 

D Pop Beraupry, JR, BS, Kansas, 1931; MBA. 1933; MA. Harvard, 1935. 
Profit Concepts. 1950. Harvard. 

KATHARINE ALLEY BEYER, B.A., Vassar, 1944. The Economics of Multiple Products. 1951. 
Columbia. 

Vincent F., Boran, B.A., Buffalo, 1941. Professor A. C. Pigous Welfare Economics. 
1950. California at Los Angeles. 

Howarp A. Bourne, B.A., Doane College, 1937; M.A., Chicago, 1940. The Economic 
Concepts of Several Religious Leaders. 1950. Chicago. 

Maurice L. Brancu, B.A., Michigan State, 1946; MA. Wisconsin, 1947. Historical De- 
velopment of Scientific Method. 1951. Wisconsin. 

Jor E. Brown, B.S., Texas College of Arts and Industries, 1939; M.S., 1941. Population 
Theory and the Value Problem: An Institutional Economic Analysis, 1949. Texas. 

Lesie E, CarserT, B.A., British Columbia, 1946; M.A., Columbia, 1947. Studies in the 
Theory of Consumption and Expenditures. 1951. Columbia. 

ALFRED F. Coste B.A., Baylor, 1934; M.S., Texas A & M, 1936. The Impact of Natural 
Law Theories on the Formation of Political Economy. 1950. Texas. 
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Josera Cropsey, B.A, Columbia, 1939; M.A., 1940. Re-interpretation of Adam Smith. 
1951. Columbia. 

Rosert Dorrman, BA, Columbia, 1936; M.A., 1937. Problems EE in Economic 
Model Building. 1951. California. 

BARNETT S. EBY, B.A., Southern California, 1927; Th.B., Princeton Theological Seminary, 
1935; M.A., Princeton; 1942. Economics and the Concept of Justice. 1950. Princeton. 
CORNELIUS A. ELLER, S.J, M.A., Georgetown, 1940. A Synthesis and Criticism of the 
Major Economic Dectrines Contained in the Writings of John Atkinson Hobson. 1950. 

Saint Louis. 

RosBerT Ferger, B.S., College of City of New York, 1942; M.A., Chicago, 1945. An Eco- 
nomic and Marketing Study of Consumption Theories and of Consumption Functions. 
1950. Chicago. 

DaNIEL R, Fusererp, B.A, George Washington, 1942; M.A., Columbia, 1947. The Eco- 
nomic Thought of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 1950. Columbia. 

Patrick W. Grarty, B.A., St. Paul Seminary, 1941; M.A., Catholic, 1947. Economic and 
Social Philosophy of Monsignor John A. Ryan. 1950. ) 

Irwin Geraro, B.S.S., College of City of New York, 1941; M.A., Columbia, 1947. The 
Economic Thought of William Jennings Bryan. 1951. Columbia. 

James B. Gites, B.B.A., Texas, 1936; M.A., 1937. Influence of Wage Costs upon Rates 
of Technological Progress. 1950. Columbia. 

Donan F. Gorvon, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1944; M.A., Toronto, 1946. Some Aspects of the 
Theory of Distribution, Employment and Equilibrium. 1949. Cornell, 

Howard H. GREENBAUM, B.S., Columbia, 1939; M.S., 1945. Fund Analysis of Transactions 
in Economic Research. 1950. Columbia. 

Davin B. Hamittron, B.A., Pittsburgh, 1940; M.A., 1941. Economic Theories and Social 
Change. 1950. Texas. 

WAN H. Homman, S.J., M.A., Weston College, 1938; S.T.L., 1944. The Economic 
Content of Social Justice in Early Modern Scholastics. 1950. Saint Louis. 

L. Joun Kutsa, B.S., Iowa State, 1943. Proportionality in the Theory of the Firm. 
1950. Wisconsin. 

ALEXANDER KUTSCHEROFF, B.A., Wesleyan, 1946. Chernyshevsky’s Social. and Economic 
Philosophy. 1950. Columbia. 

Francis L. LOEWENSEIM, B.A., Cincinnati, 1947; M.A., 1948. Bismarck’s Economic 
Thought and Policies before the Empire. 1951. Columbia. 

Josern D McKenna, B.S., Harvard, 1946. Demand for Durable Consumer Goods. 1950. 
Harvard. 

LionEL W. McKenziz, B.A., Duke, 1939, Utility Theory and the Welfare Concept. 1950. 
Princeton, 

Morris Menperson, B.A., Queen’s University, 1946. Some Aspects of Consumer Be- 
havior. 1950. Cornell. 

PauL A. Montravon, BA, St. Mary’s Seminary, 1942; M.A., Catholic, 1947. Economic 
and Social Thought of John Mitchell. 1950. 

ROBERT Ossorn, JR, B.A., Princeton, 1943; M.A., 1948. The Concept of Mobility in 
Economic Theory. 1950. Princeton. 

ALAN L. Ritter, B.A., DePauw, 1935. The Application of the Theory of Imperfect Com- 
petition to the Determination of Wages. 1950. Wisconsin. 

JeRoME RoOTHENBERG, B.A., Columbia, 1945; M.A., 1947. Veblenian Contributions to Wel- 
fare Economics: An Essay on the Societal Approach to Economic Theory. 1950. Colum- 
bia. 

Irvino H Ser, B.S., College of City of New York, 1934; M.A., New York, 1935. 
Conception and Measurement of Production and Productivity. 1950. Columbia. 

Rosert E. Smits, M.A., California at Los Angeles, 1947. A Survey of Modern Theories of 
the Rates of Interest. 1950, California at Los Angeles. 

Warren L. SMITH, B.A., Michigan, 1947. The Relations between Macroeconomics and 
Microeconomics. 1951. Michigan. 

DARRELL L. Spriccs, M.S., Illinois, 1947. Contemporary American Weg Theory. 1949. 
Illinois. 
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GEORGE J. Stotnitrz, B.A., College of City of New York, 1939; MA, Princeton, 1942. 
Dynamic Theory of the Firm, 1950. Princeton. 

Matcorm Urouuart, B.A., Alberta, 1940. Capital Accumulation, Technological Change, 
and Economic Progress: A Study of Economic Change with Special Reference to the 
Functional Distribution of Income. 1950. Chicago. 

PETER Vuxasin, B.A., California, 1941. Implications for the Scope and Method of Eco- 
nomics of the Transition from Value Theory to Price Theory in the 19th Century. 1950. 
California. 


Economic History; National Economies 


Degrees Conferred 


Aaron M. Boom, Ph. D., Chicago, 1948. The Development of Sectional Attitudes in Wis- 
consin, 1820-40. 

Louris A. CANTERERO, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1948. The Economic Development of Nicaragua, 
1920-1947. 

Jerome B. Coen, Ph.D., Columbia, 1949. Japanese War Economy. (Published by The 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, University of Minncsota 
Press, 1949.) 

James F. Doster, Ph.D., Chicago, 1948. Railroad Regulations in Alabama. 

Ropert B. Harrey, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1948. The Land and Society in Maryland in 18th 
Century. 

Kraca D Jonnson, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1949. The Establishment of the Baltimore Com- 
pany. 

Ausrey C. Lanp, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1948. Dulany the Elder: A Study in Achievement. 

Don E. Lrvincston, Ph.D., Saint Louis, 1949. Market Development and Price Formation 
in Colonial and Territorial St. Louis. 


Theses Completed and Accepted 


Wan HALLER, JR., B.A., Amherst, 1936; M.A., Columbia, 1938. The Puritan Frontier; 
Town-Planning in New England Colonial Development, 1630-1660. 1949. Columbia. 
Recinatp C. S5. SHeppArp, B.A., Wales, 1939; M.B.A., New York, 1940. The Depressed 

Area of South Wales. 1949. Columbia. 


Theses in Preparation 


Tuap P. Atton, B.A., Alabama, 1935; MA, 1936. Polish Post-War Economic Planning. 
1950. Columbia. l 

Renzo Brancu, B.A., Chicago, 1936; M.A., 1938. Guild Proposals for Economic Organi- 
zation. 1950. Chicago. 

Jack BLICKSILVER, B.A., Queens College, 1948. A Study of the Defenders and .Defense of 
Big Business and the Concentration of Wealth in America, 1865-1900. 1951. Nortk- 
western. 

KATHLEEN W. Boom, B.A., Alabama College, 1939; M.A., Alabama, 1940. J. Rosenwald 
Fund and Southern Education. 1950. Chicago. 

Davip BRADFORD, B.A., Michigan, 1930; M.A., 1931. The Development of Sectional Atti- 
tudes in Ohio, 1845-1860. 1949. Chicago. 

Daviv D. Burxs, B.A., Carleton College, 1945. Dawn of Manufacturing in Mexico. 1950. 
Chicago. 

Warno CRIPPEN, B.A., Washburn College, 1927; M.A., Chicago, 1932. The Kansas- 
Pacific Railroad: A Cross Section of an Age of Railroad Building. 1949. Chicago. 

Harry S. Crows, B.A., Manitoba, 1947; M.A., Toronto, 1948. The State and Economic 
Life in Canada. 1951. Columbia. 

Francis J. Donocsur, B.A., Boston, 1939; M.A., 1940; S.T.L., Weston College, 1946. 
Economic and Social Policies of John C. Calhoun. 1950. Columbia. 

Francis Duncan, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1943; M.A., Chicago, 1947. History of the Detroit 
& Cleveland Navigation. 1951. Chicago, 


LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS andy 


Nz B. Dunzap, B.A., Alabama, 1941. Expansion of the Soviet-Asian Economic Frontier. 
1949. Chicago. 

Mervin A. Eccrers, M.A., Indiana, 1941. Industrial Expansion in Japan. 1950. Yale. 

J. Wan Frepricxson, B.S., Northwestern, 1938; M.A., Chicago, 1942. American 
Shipping and Foreign Commerce 1789 to 1860. 1950. Chicago. 

Irving Garpatt, B.S.8., College of City of New York, 1942; M.A., Columbia, 1948. From 
Laissez-faire to the Labor Party (A Study of the British Trade Union Movement in 
Transition). 1951. Columbia. 

ELEANOR S. Goprrey, B.A., Smith,-1935; MA, Chicago, 1936. Government Regulation of 
Industry in the Reign of James I as Illustrated by the Monopolies. 1949. Chicago. 
McGrecor Gray, B.A, Reed, 1941; M.A., Columbia, 1942. The Financial Policy of the 

Emperor Hadrian. 1950, Columbia. 

DorotHy Grecec, R.A., Texas, 1943; MA. 1945. The Transformation of Inventions into 
Pecuniary Symbols: "The Case of the Steamboat. 1951. Columbia. 

Ernest C. Harvey, B.Com., British Columbia, 1941; B.A., 1942; M.A., Columbia, 1948. 
The Pattern of Economic Growth in Arkansas, 1900-1950. 1951. Columbia, 

ANNE Heene, B.A., Barnard, 1943; M.A., Columbia, 1944. Economic and Social Origins 
of the Republican Party in New York State. 1950. Columbia. 

CrypE Hewitt, B.A., Aurora College, 1937; M.A., Chicago, 1939. Venezuela and the 
Origins of Dollar Diplomacy. 1949. Chicago. 

Harotp L. Hircuens, B.A., Chicago, 1935; M.A., 1936. The United States and the 
Isthmian Routes, 1823-1878. 1949. Chicago, 

Frances M. Hornine, M.A., Radcliffe, 1947. The Agrarian Reform in Puerto Rico. 1950. 
Harvard. 

Nımap ĮBRAHIM-PASHA, Baccalaurist, Aleppo, 1941; in Philosophy, 1942; Licence en 
Law, Beirut, 1942. Foreign Trade and the Syrian Economy. 1951. Columbia. 

Hyman Kurz, B.S., Milwaukee State Teachers College, 1938; MA. Columbia, 1947. 
The Socialists and the Trade Union Movement, 1865-1914. 1951. Columbia. 

Grace H. Larsen, B.A., California, 1942; M.A., 1945. The Philadelphia Merchant, 1763- 
1776. 1950. Columbia. 

Lu-Senc Li, B.A., Cambridge (England), 1947. Chinese Communists’ Economic Policy 
for the First Stage of China’s Transformation—the Stage of New Democracy. 1951. 
Chicago. 

BENJAMIN LicuTMan, B.S., Rhode Island State College, 1943; M.A., Columbia, 1947. The 
New York Business Community in Civil War and Reconstruction. 1951. Columbia. 

S. S. Lrou, M.S., Cornell, 1946. Possibilities of Improving the Chinese Agricultural Situa- 
tion Through Industrialization. 1949, Minnesota. 

Bernard C Matrson, BA. Oberlin, 1922. Radicalism in the United States, 1787-1800. 
1950. Chicago. 

Joun Neen, B.S., Buffalo, 1943; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1947. A study of the United 
States Post-War Economies after World Wars I and II. 1950. Columbia. 

Joan E. Oaxes, B.A., Fisk University, 1928. A Recent Economic Ke of the Philip- 
pines. 1950. Chicago. 

D. J. O’Conne tr, BA, St. Francis Xavier, 1942; M.A., Toronto, 1946. Sone Economic 
Problems of Nova Scotia. 1949. Toronto. 

Joan E. O'Hara, B.S., Holy Cross, 1943; M.A., Cumba: 1945. Economic and Social 
Effects of the Champlain Canal upon ihe Champlain Valley, 1820-1860. 1950. Columbia. 

WILLiamM H. Parxer, B.A., Harvard, 1939; M.A., 1941. A Study of the Factors Governing 
the Shipments of Ruhr Coal and Coke to the Iron and Steel Industries of France, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and the Saar, 1925-29. 1950. Harvard. 

ANDREW W. Pierront, BA. Washington and Lee, 1928; M.B.A., Harvard, 1937. An Eco- 
nomic History of Burlington, North Carolina. 1950. North Carolina. 

Jerome M. Pines, B.S., New York, 1935; M.A., Columbia, 1936. The Economic Develop- 
ment of Palestine. 1950. Columbia. 

SEYMOUR J. Pomrenze, B.S., Lewis Institute, 1936; M.A., Chicago, 1938. The United 
States and Central America, 1893-1907. 1950. Chicago. 
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Harry S. Price, Te, B.A, Dartmouth, 1935; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia, 1938, 
John Quincy Adams, the Business Man and the Election of 1828. 1950. Columbia. 
Donan R. Race, B.B.A., College of City of New York, 1940; M.A., Columbia, 1947. 
Post-War Finances in Rhode Island, 1783-1789. 1951. Columbia. 

Rots A Rosa, B.A, Brown, 1941; M.A., Radcliffe, 1942. History of the Association of 
Trade and Industry in Russia, 1900 to 1917. 1950. Columbia. 

SISTER ANN Scanton, B.A., College of St. Scholastica, 1932; M.A., Chicago, 1941. Rise of 
Duluth as Ore Port, 1900-15. 1950. Chicago. 

Jacos ScHMOOKLER, B.A., Temple, 1940; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1946. The Relation of In- 
vention and Economic Development. 1950. Pennsylvania. 

Harvey H. SEGAL, B.A. North Carolina, 1943. Internal Improvements Activity and Busi- 
ness Cycles, 1834-1861. 1951. Columbia. 

CHARLES E. SILBERMAN, B.A., Columbia, 1946. The Transition from Commercial to In- 
dustrial Capitalism in England. 1951. Columbia. 

Ricxarp B. Simons, B.A, Miami, 1941. The Nationalization of British Coal Industry. 
1950, Chicago. 

ALFRED G. SMITH, JR., B.A., Columbia, 1934; M.A., 1939. Economic Readjustment of an 
Md Cotton State, South Carolina, 1820-1800. 1950. Columbia. 

CHARLES W. SNELL, B.A., Union, 1943; M.A., Columbia, 1947. Horace Greeley’s Views on 
Labor, Slavery, and Reform, 1834-1872. 1951. Columbia. 

Russert, F. STRYKER, JR, DA, Dartmouth, 1947; M.A., Columbia, 1948. The Relation 
between Prussian Industry and Prussian Military Power, 1850-1870. 1951. Columbia. 

Curu-FaaT Josep Tom, B.A., Hastings College, 1944; M.A., Chicago, 1947. Hong Kong 
and the South China Economy. 1950. Chicago. 

Warren WILHELM, B.A., Yale, 1939; M.A., Harvard, 1948. Economic Development of 
Soviet Central Asia. 1950. Harvard, 

ALBRIGHT G. ZIMMERMAN, B.S., Temple, 1942; M.A., 1947. Indian Trade in Pennsylvania 
in the Colonial Period. 1951. Columbia. 


Statistics and Econometrics 
Degrees Conferred 


Harsey N. Broom, Ph.D., Texas, 1949. Some Applications of Statistical Method to the 
Solution of Factory Management Problems, with Special Reference to Texas. 

Harran M. Smits, Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. Leontief’s Input-Output Studies as a Basis for 
Specific Multipliers. 

STELLA TRAWEEK, Ph.D., Texas, 1949. Application of the Punched-Card Method to the 
Statistical and Accounting Problems of Texas Business as Exemplified by Representa- 
tive Case Studies. 


Theses in Preparation 


LAWRENCE C. ANTONELLIS, JR., B.A., Harvard, 1943. The Statistical Testing of Economic 
Theories. 1959. Harvard. 

Jean A. BRONFENBRENNER, B.A., Chicago, 1939; M.A., 1948. Extent of Bias in Least 
Squares Estimation of a Single Stochastic Equation in a Complete System. 1951. 
Chicago. 

Cart F. Conter, B.S., Chicago, 1943. An Econometric Model for the United States, 1921- 
48, 1950. Chicago. 

J. O. Ermar Harin, B.A., Handelshögskolan i Göteborg, Göteborg, Sweden, 1945; MA. 
Minnesota, 1947. Concepts and Measurement of Productivity. 1950. Minnesota. 

Jures Joskow, B.S., College of City of New York, 1941; M.A., Columbia, 1942. The 
Measurement of the Cost of Living. 1950. Columbia, 

Lovis B. Kaun, B.S., Lewis Institute, 1940; M.S., Wisconsin, 1947. A Study of Produc- 
tivity and Its Measurement. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Dat, W. McGann, B.A., Brown, 1938. Models for Statistical Cost Studies of the Firm. 
1950. Chicago. 
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Epcar F. Taser, B.A., Amherst, 1938; M.A., Columbia, 1940. Statistical Cost Curve for a 
Power Laundry. 1950. Columbia, 


Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


Degrees Conferred 


Vernon R., Esteves, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. Economic Policy for Puerto Rico. 
KARL DESCHWEINITZ, Ph.D., Vale, 1949. Power Relationships in the Price System. 


Theses in Preparation 


ArTHuR L. BEKENSTEIN, B.A., West Virginia, 1941; M.A., Columbia, 1942. The Origins 
and Distinctive Nature of Consumer Cooperation: An Economic Analysis. 1951. Columbia. 

G. R. Froot, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1929; M.A., Toronto, 1947. Enterprise and Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 1950. Toronto. 

Davip GRANICK, B.S., College of City of New York, 1944; M.A., Columbia, 1948, Soviet 
Plant Management and Planning Problems. 1950. Columbia. 

Nan L. Genre, B.A., Connecticut College, 1944; M.A., Fletcher School, 1946. The Eco- 
nomics of Socialism. 1951. Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

Rara E. Hosen, B.A., Dartmouth, 1939; M.A., Columbia, 1940, Swedish Economic 
Policy and Economic Stability. 1950, Colaba. 

Norman M. Karran, B.A., Chicago, 1939; M.A., 1948. Models for Socialist Economic 
Planning. 1950. Chicago. 

Ira A. Kinis, B.Mus., Northwestern, 1941; A.Mus., 1942; M.A., Chicago, 1944. American 
Socialist Ideas and the Socialist Party, 1900-12. 1950. Chicago. 

Pair S. Lann, S.J., M.A., Gonzaga, 1936. An Inquiry into the Functional Ordering of 
American Economic Life. 1950. Saint Louis. . 

Laurence E. Leamer, B.A., Chicago, 1939; MA. 1939. Economics and Democratic 
Social Action: A Study of the Role of Economics in the Education of Citizens for a 
Free Society. 1950. Chicago. 

EveLyn B. Lerner, B.S., College of City of New York, 1940; M.A., Texas, 1946. 
Czechoslovakia and the Two-Year Plan. 1950. Columbia. 

Harotp Lopert, M.A., Harvard, 1949. Economic Planning in Europe, East and West. 
1951. Harvard. 

Micuar, McPHetin, MA. Woodstock, 1936. Requirements of Economic Order According 
to Papal Encyclicals. 1949. Harvard. 

ARTHUR L. Parks, B.A., Yale, 1928; M.A., Columbia, 1942. A History of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives in New York City since 1900. 1950. Columbia. 

MICHAEL PrLESHER, B.A., Pittsburgh, 1946; M.A., 1948. The History and Economics of 
and Differences Between the Socialist Party and the Socialist Labor Party. 1949. 
Pittsburgh. 

SipnEy E. Rorre, B.A., Chicago, 1943. Allocation of Manpower under Planning: The 
British Case. 1950. Chicago. 

Donatp A. ScHwartz, B.Ed., State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn., 1933; Ph.M., 
Wisconsin, 1943. The Role of Consumers’ Cooperatives in the Evolving Economic Struc- 
ture of America. 1950. Wisconsin. 


National Income and Social Accounting 


Degrees Conferred 


DANIEL B. eae Ph.D., Michigan, 1949. Productivity and Capital Expenditure in 
Selected Industries, 1919- 1938. 

MELVILLE J. ULMER, Ph.D., Columbia, 1949. The Economic Theory of Cost-of-Living Index 
Numbers. (Published as No. 550, Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law.) 
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Theses in Preparation 


WENDELL M. Apamson, B.A., Indiana, 1928; M.A., 1937. The Measurement of Income in 
Small Geographic Areas. 1950. Columbia. 

Joun S. Curpman, B.A., McGill, 1947; M.A., 1948. Intersectional Income Analysis. 1950, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Bancat A, Ex-Tawit, B.Com., Fouad I University, Cairo, 1949. Amount and Distribution 
of the National Income of Egypt. 1951. Columbia. 

Myron J. Gorpon, BA. Wisconsin, 1941. The Type Distribution and the Stability of 
Income. 1951. Harvard. 

H. W. Grayson, A Comparative Study of Economic Forecasting Techniques. 1950. Toronto. 

Josera Grunwatp, B.S., Johns Hopkins, 1943. National Budgeting: A Case Study in the 
Technique of the Use of National Income Accounts within the Framework of Govern- 
ment Economic Planning. 1951. Columbia. 

PauL R. Nicrors, B.S., New Hampshire, 1940; M.A., Connecticut, 1942; M.A., Harvard, 
1949. An Investigation of the Effects of Changes in the Population’s Age Composition 
on Personal Saving in the United States. 1950. Harvard. 

Epwarp SHAPIRO, BA, Toledo, 1942; M.A., Ohio Stale, 1945; MA, Harvard, 1947. In- 
come Redistribution through the Federal Interest Flow during World War II. 1950. 

; Harvard. 


Business Fluctuations; Prices 


Degrees Conferred 


ARTHUR G. AusBie, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. The Depressions of 1873 and 1882 in the United 
States. 

Wittram Hamovircs, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. Wages and the Business Cycle. 

GLENN L. Jounson, Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. Allocative Efficiency of Agricultural Prices as 
Affected by Changes in the General Level of Employment. 

Junius Marcorss, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. The Economic Effects of Counter-Cyclical Public 
Works Programming. 

Sipnry D. Meru, Ph.D., Columbia, 1949. The Theory of Fluctuations in Contemporary 
Economics. (Published as No. 556, Columbia, Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law.) 

Pao-San Ov, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. Capital Formation and Consumers’ Outlay in China. 

Howarp L. Parsons, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. The Impact of Fluctuations in National In- 
come on Agricultural Wages and Employment. 

SHou-SHan Pu, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. Technological Progress and Employment. 


Theses Completed and Accepted 


Douctas A. Haves, B.A, M.B.A., Michigan. A Study of the 1937 Recession. 1949. 
Michigan. 

ALFREDO NAVARETTE, B.A., Mexico, 1939; M.P.A., Harvard, 1947. Exchange Stability, 
Business Cycles and Economic Development. 1950. Harvard. 


Theses in Preparation 


Quincy Apams, B.A., New York, 1941; M.A., American, 1945. Business Pai in the 
United States. 1951. Columbia. 

Joun S. Ate, B.S., Chicago, 1941. Political Obstacles to Full Employment Plans. 1951. 
Columbia, 

Lucy AXELBANK, B.A., Swarthmore, 1945; M.A., Radcliffe, 1947. Study of the Boom 
Period in Mexico with Particular Reference to Business Cycle ‘Theory. 1950. Harvard. 

Man K, CHAMBERLAIN, BA, Radcliffe, 1939; M.A., 1948. Investment Policies of 
Large Corporations and Full Employment. 1949. Harvard. 

Harotp K. Cuarresworts, B.A., Carleton, 1939; MBA. Michigan, 1942. Suppressed 
Inflation. 1950. Wisconsin. 
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Grant C. Cuave, B.A., Oberlin College, 1943; M.A., Chicago, 1948. The Opinions of 
Organized Groups Concerning Inflation during the Period 1946-1948. 1950. Chicago. 
Paur G. Cape, M.A., Harvard, 1948. An Empirical Study of Investment Decisions. 1949. 

Harvard. 
` CLAYTON J. Crawson, B.S., Harvard, 1941; M.A., Southern California, 1947, An Experi- 
mental Investigation of Demand for a Consumer Durable Good. 1950. Harvard. 

Brcpapn M. Cvert, B.S., Minnesota, 1943. The Effect of the Business Cycle on Oligopoly 
Pricing. 1950. Columbia. 

RoBerT ExsNER, B.Soc.S., College of City of New York, 1940; M.A., Columbia, 1942. 
Capital Accumulation aud Business Cycles: A Theoretical Exploration. 1950. Johns 

“Hopkins. 

Gene L. Erton, B.A., Doane, 1939; M.A., Wisconsin, 1940. The Probable Effects of the 
Future Use of the Federal Debt in Cycle Policy. 1950. Wisconsin. 

CLINTON L. GARDNER, B.A., Denver, 1929; M.A., Columbia, 1943, War and Postwar 
Inflation in the United States: A Study of the Years of 1939-1946. 1950. Columbia. 

Donan J. Hart, B.A., Lake Forest, 1938; M.A., Wisconsin, 1941. A Reappraisal of the 
Sources of Surplus Profits i ina Sellers’ Market. 1950. Wisconsin. 

” Jack Hirswxerer, B.A., Harvard, 1945; M.A., 1948. Price Flexibility and General 
Interdependence. 1949, Harvard. 

T. A. Jupson, B.S., Manitoba, 1945; M.A., Toronto, 1947. Some Aspects of Business 
Cycle Theory with Reference to the Canadian Economy. 1950. Toronto. 

Lora Katz, B.A., Hunter, 1945; M.A., Radcliffe, 1948, Business Cycle Aspects of Inter- 
national Trade. 1949. Harvard. 

Ropert G. Linx, B.A., Columbia, 1939. British Theories of Economic Fluctuations, 1792- 
1848. 1950. Columbia. 

Epwarp Marcus, B.S., Harvard, 1939; MBA, 1941; M.A., Princeton, 1948. Economic 
Fluctuations in Canada 1927-1939. 1950. Princeton. 

Harotp J. Prous, B.A., Wisconsin, 1946; M.S., Wisconsin, 1948. The Hazards of Full 
Employment. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Sam Rosen, M.A., Harvard, 1948. Some Aspects of the Postwar Economy in the U.S. 

- and Their Theoretical Implications. 1950. Harvard. 

Murray N. ROTEBARD, B.A., Columbia, 1945; M.A., 1946. American Business Fluctuations 
and Contemporary Opinion, 1815-1821. 1950. Columbia. 

A. H. Sapove, M.A., Harvard, 1947. Innovation and Economic Disturbance. 1949. Harvard. 

‘ARNOLD W. SametTzZ, B.A., Brooklyn College, 1940; M.A., Princeton, 1942. The Mature 
Economy and Secular Stagnation. 1950. Princeton. 

Mosammap Z. SHareI, LL.B., Fouad First University, 1942; M.A., Princeton, 1948. 
Price Level Stabilization Through Central Bank Control. 1950. Princeton. 

LAWRENCE SKEOCH, B.A., McMaster, 1932; M.A., Toronto, 1939. The Amplitude of 
Wholesale Price Movements and the Duration of Business Cycles. 1950. California. 

BERNARD SoBIN, B.S., College of City of New York, 1938. Effects of Monetary-Fiscal 
Policies on Consumption and Investment. 1951. Columbia. 

“RoBERT SoLomon, B.A.; Michigan, 1942; M.A., Harvard, 1947. The Postwar Business 
_Cycle in Belgium. 1951. Harvard. 

HaskeLtt P. Warb, MA, Harvard, 1942; B.A., Clark, 1938. The Rationale of War 
Finance. 1949. Harvard. 

ArTHurR A. WICHMANN, B.A., Southeastern Missouri State, 1937; M.B.A., Northwestern, 
1942. Comparative Study of the Business Cycle Theories and Policy Proposals of Clark 
Warburton and Frank D. Graham. 1950. Northwestern. 

Rosert M. Wrams, MA. Harvard, 1947; B.A., Pomona, 1934. Business Fluctuations 
in Southern California. 1949. Harvard. 

Winirrep H. Yano, B.A., St. John’s University, Shanghai, 1942; M.A., 1944; MA. 
Washington, 1947. The Pauses and Effects of Hyper-Inflation in China, 1945-1947. 1951. 
Columbia. 

Jon ZMACHINSKI, B.B.A., College of City of New York, 1941. Agricultural Expenditures 
and Business Cycles in the United States, 1910-1947. 1981. Columbia. 
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Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit; Consumer Finance 


Degrees Conferred 


DANIEL K. Anprews, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1948. A Study of Postwar National Liquidity. 

StisteR Mary ALEXINE Beatty, S.S.J., Ph.D., Catholic, 1949. Bank Failures in the District 
of Columbia in the Twentieth Century. 

James D. Daane, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. Fifth Federal Reserve District: A Study in 
Regional Economics. 

Howarp S. Deg, Ph.D., Cornell, 1949. Federal Banking Legislation from 1930 to 1938—~ 
Its History, Consequences and Related Issues. 

Jor. W. C. Harper, Ph.D., Chicago, 1948. Scrip and Other Forms of Local Money. 

Lorgar I. Iverson, Ph.D., ‘Towa State, 1948. An Analytical and Historical Study of Bank 
Supervision in the United States. 

Roranp N. McKean, Ph.D., Chicago, 1948. Fluctuations in Our Private Claim-Debt 
Structure and Monetary Policy. 

Gorvon W. McKintey, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1948. The Federal Reserve System, 1930-1947, 

Frank Meng, Ph.D, Minnesota, 1949. Agricultural Credit in Southeastern Nebraska. 

Fren W. Mover, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1949. The Development of Monetary Theory since 1900. 

U. Tun War, Ph.D., Yale, 1949. Theory and Practice of Money, Credit and Banking 
in Burma. 

Rosert F. Warrace, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1948. Some Implications of Changed Agricultural 
Industry Liquidity and Agricultural Banking Area Liquidity for National Monetary 
and Agricultural Policy. 

Cart R. YouncpauL, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1949. The Structure of Interest Rates on Com- 
mercial Bank Loans, 1939-1948. 


Theses in Preparation 


Davin A. ALHADEFF, B.A., Washington, 1943; M.A., Harvard, 1948. The Market Structure 
of Commercial Banking in the United States. 1950. Harvard. 

THEODORE A, ANDERSEN, B.S., Purdue, 1942; M.B.A., Harvard, 1943. Wisconsin Ranking 
1939-1948, 1949. Wisconsin, 

Wax O, ANpERsON, B.S., Ohio State, 1938; M.A., 1941. An Analysis of Bank Deposits. 
1950. Okio State. 

James H. Asmma, DA. Washington, 1941; MA, Pennsylvania, 1947; M.A., Chicago, 
1948. Monetary Reconstruction in Japan. 1950. Chicago. 

Joen J. Barres, B.S., Iowa State, 1942; MA, 1947. The Theory of Bank Credit Ex- 
pansion. 1950. Ohio State. 

Euckne R. Beem, B.A., Wuoster College, 1942. Consumer Financed and Cettifying Organi- 
zations in the U.S. and their Function in the Economy. 1950. Pennsylvania. 

G. A. Bisnor, BA. New Brunswick, 1941; M.A., Queen’s, 1942. Studies in Treasury 
Control and Banking Policy with Special Reference to Canada. 1950. Toronto. 

Morris Bornstein, M.A., Michigan, 1948. The Task of Central Banking in the Economic 
Development of Brazil. 1951. Michigan. 

Heren P Crarron, M.A., Michigan, 1948. An Historical and Theoretical Study of 
Regional Interest Rate Differentials. 1951. Michigan. 

Paut G. Darrinc, B.A., Yale, 1937; M.A., New York, 1947. A Consideration of the 
Liquidity Functions of a Central Bank, with Special Reference to the Federal Reserve 
System. 1950. Columbia. 

Patricia M. DiaMonpn, B.A., Hunter, 1937; M.A., Columbia, 1938. United States Monetary 
Policy, 1933-1945. 1950. Columbia, 

Murray J. Frankin, MA, Michigan, 1947. Recent Monetary and Fiscal Policy in 
Britain. 1951, Michigan. 

GrorGE B. Garvy, Licence és Lettres, Paris, 1937. The Use of Debits and Clearing SES 
~ in Economic Analysis. 1950. Columbia, 
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Jacos R. Karp, B.A., Brooklyn College, 1944; M.A., Princeton, 1947. Studies in the Struc- 
ture of Interest Rates. 1950. Princeton. 

Avram Kisseccorr, Licence en droit, Toulouse, 1929; Diplôme de l'Institut de Statistique, 
Paris, 1938. Facts Affecting the Demand for Installment Sales Credit. 1950. Columbia. 

Wan E. Koenxer, B.A., North Dakota Teachers, 1934; M.B., 1938. A Study of Bank 
Failures in North Dakota, 1920-35. 1949. Okio State. 

Baen E. Lee, MA, Chicago, 1921; M.B.A., New York, 1922. Modern Banking Reforms in 
China. 1949. Columbia. 

Acnes Lianc, B.A., Yenching University, 1935; MA. Catholic, 1945. The Banking 
Structure of the United States in the 20th Century. 1950. Catholic. 

Raymond H. McEvoy, B.A., Chicago, 1942; M.A., 1947. Effects of Federal Reserve 
Policies, 1929-36. 1949. Chicago. 

Pau, McWauortrr, B.S., Oklahoma A & M, 1943; MBA, Ohio State, 1947. The Prob- 
lems of Banks in Small and Medium-sized Cities in Rendering Services to Exporting and 
Importing Firms. 1950. Ohio State. 

Wax L Murer, B.R.A., Chattanooga, 1935; M.A., Duke, 1942. Some Aspects of 
Income Velocity. 1950. Duke. 

Dowatp W. O’Conne rt, B.A., Columbia, 1937; M.A., 1938. The Impact of the Federal 
Fiscal Program on the Banking System. 1949. Columbia. 

CHARLES S. OvERMILLER, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1947; M.A., Ohio State, 1948. The Theory 
of Monetary Decentralization. 1951. Ohio State. 

Gropog Peck, MA. Virginia, 1939. A Survey of Contemporary State Commercial Banking 
in Mississippi. 1950. Virginia. 

SAMUEL A. Rosenserc, B.B.A., Boston, 1929; M.B.A., 1931. Credit Unions in North 
Carolina. 1949. North Carolina. 

ANTHONY L. Sancetra, B.A., Western Reserve, 1937; M.S., Columbia, 1939. The Develop- 
ment of Central Banking in Italy. 1951. Columbia. 

Henry Scutoss, B.A., Nebraska Wesleyan, 1946; M.B.A., Columbia, 1948. The Bank for 
International Settlement Reconsidered. 1951. Columbia. 

Leon M. Scour, B.A., Wisconsin, 1946. Influences Exerted on the Monetary Authority. 
1950. Wisconsin. 

Davin Scuwartz, BA. Columbia, 1938; M.A., California, 1941. Reorganization of the 
German Banking System under Allied Occupation. 1950. Columbia. 

Geratp K. SHARKEY, B.A, St. John’s University; M.S., Georgetown. Interest Rates: 
Theory and Policy Developments in the United States since 1933. Southern Californie. 
Roserr D SHay, B.S., Virginia, 1944; M.A., 1946. An Evaluation of Regulation W as a 

Selective Service for the Control of Credit. 1950. Virginia. 

Gorpon Steap, B.Com., British Columbia, 1933; B.A., 1934; LL.D., 1945. British Post- 
war Monetary Experience. 1950. California. 

Grorce M. Taoka, B.A., Stanford, 1940; M.A., Columbia, 1942. Control Policies of the 
Bank of Japan, 1937-1945. 1950. Columbia. 

WILLIAM A. Vocety, B.A., Kenyon College, 1945; M.A., Princeton, 1947. The Commodity 
Reserve Standard. 1950, Princeton. 

RoBeRT C. Weems, B.S., Mississippi State, 1931; MBA. Northwestern, 1934. Early 

nking in Mississippi. 1950. Columbia. 

Kagt Wittricu, B.S., Columbia, 1937; M.S., 1939. The Development of Commercial 
Banking in Allentown, Pa. 1950. Columbia. 

Martin B. Wore, BA, Illinois, 1941; M.A., Columbia, 1946. The French Franc between 
the Wars, 1919-1939. 1950. Columbia. 


Business Finance; Investments and Security Markets; Insurance 


Degrees Conferred 


Homer Jones, Ph.D., Chicago, 1949. Facilitating the Flow of Savings into Private 
Investment. 
Lewis E. KNOLLMEYER, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. Housing as an Outlet for Investment. 
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Ramona M. Kuntze, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. University Finance and the Business Cycle. 
Joun T. O’Neat, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1948. Formation and Application of Financial 
Policy: A Case History of the Burlington System Refinancing of 1944-1945. 


Thesis Completed and Accepted 


ELEANOR J. Ropinson, M.A., Iowa State, 1946. The Theory and Practice of Investment 
Considered First from the Point of View of Industrial Progress and Second, from the 
Point of View of the Individuals Participating in that Progress. 1949, Iowa State. 


Theses in Preparation 


Epwarp C. Arwoop, Te, B.A., Princeton, 1946. The Theory of the Futures Market. 1950. 
Princeton. 

Joun S. Bicxrry, B.A., Wisconsin, 1939; M.B.A., 1947. The Interest Rate and Life 
Insurance. 1949. Wisconsin. 

Raymonp R, Cotton, B.S., College of City of New York, 1931; MA. Columbia, 1932. 
Regulation of Public Securities as Legal Investments in New York State, 1950 Columbia. 

E. RaymMonnp Corey, B.A, Amheisl, 1941; M.B.A., Harvard; M.A., 1947. The Private 
Placement of Life Insurance Investments. 1950. Harvard. 

ALBERT DENNER, B.B.A., Ohio State, 1936; M.B.A., 1939. Stock Dividends and Stock 
Splittings. 1950. Ohio State. 

Micra Gort, B.A., Brooklyn, 1943. Towards a Capital Outlay Policy—Investment 
Timing in the Electric Light and Power Industry during the Business Cycle. 1951. 
Columbia, 

Burg T. Green, BA, Texas A&M, 1942; MS, 1947. Financing of Small Business in 
the Houston, Texas, Area. 1951. Duke. 

Matruews M. Jounson, B.S., Temple, 1936; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1939. The Philadelphia 
Mortgage Market. 1951. Pennsylvania. 

Frank Lance, B.B.A., Tulane, 1940; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1943. A Public Relations Program 
for Insurance. 1950, Columbia, 

Joun W. McKinney, DA, Southern Methodist, 1937; MA. Columbia, 1947. On the 
Financing of Innovation. 1950. Columbia. 

ArtHur F. Mesencer, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1927. Liquidity in the Security Markets. 
1950. Ohio State. 

Joun R. Nicwors, BA, Baldwin-Wallace, 1941; MA. Ohio State, 1946. Economic 
Factors Basic to Stock Prices. 1951. Okio State. 

Oscar SERBEIN, Jx., B.A., Iowa State, 1940; M.S., 1941. Distribution of Costs in Life 
Insurance, 1950. Columbia. 

CHESTER R. Sr, DS, Alabama, 1941; M.A., Virginia, 1947. Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance in the Southeast. 1950. Virginia, 

HERBERT A. Garg, B.S., Pittsburgh, 1943; M.A., Columbia, 1947. A Critique of Federal 
Subsidies to Private Enterprises. 1950. Columbia. 

Epwarp F. Stauper, B.S., Niagara, 1940; MA, Catholic, 1947. Financial Survey of 
Building and Loan Associations in the District of Columbia in the 20th Century. 1950. 
Catholic. 

H. Lawrence Wirsey, B.S., Southern California, 1944; M.A., 1946. The Securities and 

_ Exchange Commission. 1949. Cornell. 

James R. Younc, M.A., Southern Methodist, 1940. The Life Insurance Buyer, an 

Empirical Study Based on a Survey in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 1950. Indiana. 


Public Finance 


Degrees Conferred. 


Witrtiam H. Anprews, Te, Ph.D., Chicago, 1949, Financing Public Relief, Welfare, and 
Health in Indiana. 
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James M. Bucwawan, Ph.D., Chicago, 1948. Fiscal Equity in a Federal State. 

Harorp H. Currer, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1949. Property Tax Levies in Utah. 

Harry P. B. Jenkins, Ph.D., Chicago, 1948. Financing Adequate Public Services in Nova 
Scotia, 

Vernon O. Jouws, Ph.D., Kansas, 1948. Property Taxation in Virginia. 

GLENN A. McConxey, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1949. Federal Taxation as an Instrument of 
Social Control. 

Grorce W. McKinney, Ph.D., Virginia, 1949. Federal Taxing and Spending in Virginia: 
A Quantitative Study. 

Henry C. Murray, Ph.D., Brown, 1949. Management of the Public Debt During the 
War and the Postwar Transition. (Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company.) 

GARDNER PATTERSON, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. The Financial Experiences of Greece from 
Liberation to Truman Doctrine. 

Wax K. SCHMELZLE, Ph.D., California, 1949. Aggregate Property Tax Rates and 
Their Implications with Respect to Business Location. 

CrarenceE W. Tow, Ph. D., Minnesota, 1948. Factors Affecting the Yields of United 
States Government Securities, 1934-1948. 

ORBA F. Traytor, Ph.D., Kentucky, 1948. Whiskey Production Tax in Kentucky, 1933- 
1947. 

ANDREW M. Tutty, Ph.D., Columbia, 1948. The Tax Credit. (Special Report of the Tax 
Commission—No. 15, Albany, New York, 1948.) 

Metvin J. were, Ph.D., Columbia, 1948. Personal Income Tax Reduction in a Business 
Contraction. 


Theses Completed and Accepted 


ALBERT Y. Bapre, M.A., Iowa State, 1948. An Economic Analysis of the Income Tax of 
Palestine under the British Mandate, 1950. Iowa State. 

Tun Yuan Hu, B.A., Wisconsin, 1928; M.A., 1929. The Federal Liquor Tax in the United 
States. 1949, Columbia. 


Theses in Preparation 


VANCE Q. Arvis, B.S., Richmond, 1943; M.A., Virginia, 1946. The Causes of and Subsequent 
Developments with Respect to the Defaulted Bonds of the State of Arkansas. 1950. 
Virginia. 

Morris Deck, B.A., Pennsylvania State, 1942; M.A., Columbia, 1947. Industrial Patterns 
of Ability to Shift the Federal Corporation Income Tax. 1950. Columbia. 

Daviv M. Drang, B.A., Columbia, 1941. New York City-New York State Fiscal Relations. 
1950. Columbia. 

FiLorent Brautt, MA, Ottawa, 1937. Principles Implicit in the Fiscal Policy of Canada, 
1933-1948. 1950. Saint Louis. 

Harvey E. Brazer, B.Com., McGill, 1943; MA, Columbia, 1947. Co-ordination in 
Canadian Federal Finance, 1951. Columbia. 

Corin D CAMPBELL, B.A., Harvard, 1938; M.A., Iowa State, 1941. Property Tax Rate 
Policy in the United States. 1950. Chicago. 

A. E. Cartsen, BA, British Columbia, 1946; M.A., Toronto, 1948. Some Implications 
of the Public Debt. 1951. Toronto. 

Marcaret M. CHARLESWORTH, B.Com., Queensland, Australia, 1942; MS, Wisconsin, 
1943, The Incidence of the Corporate Income Tax. 1950. Wisconsin. 

LAWRENCE D. Contes, B.A., Columbia, 1946. Undistributed Profits Tax in Australia. 
1950. Columbia. 

L. Josera Crarron, MA, Michigan, 1948. The Effect of the Corporate Income Tax 
on the Quantity and Types of Investable Funds. 1951. Michigan. 

Joan M. Cursertson, M.A., Michigan, 1947, The Theory and History of Public Debt. 
1951. Michigan. 

Joun H. Davis, M.A., Minnesota, 1935. An Economic Analysis of the Tax Status of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 1950. Minnesota. 
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C. C. Dawson, B.S., Kentucky, 1927; M.A., Peabody, 1931. State Tax Administration 
in Kentucky Since 1852. 1951. Kentucky. 

Douctas H. Expripce, B.A., Washington, 1937; MBA, 1941; M.A., Chicago, 1948, 
Federal Income Taxation of Exhausting Resources, 1949. Chicago. 

Rosert D. Erorr, B.A., Chicago, 1942; M.A., 1943. Taxation of Corporate Investment 
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State Commercial Institute, Czechoslovakia, 1929. Organization and Management of 
Soviet Collective Farms. 1950. Columbia. 

Earr C, THIBopEAUX, B.S., Louisiana State, 1941. New Orleans-Houston Economic Rivalry. 
1951. Columbia. 

Procter THompson, B.A., Ohio State, 1940; M.A., 1941. The Productivity of Labor in 
Agriculture: An International Comparison. 1949. Chicago. 

Cawn Counce Wan, B.S., National Northwest College of Agriculture, 1940; M.S., Virginia 
Polytechnic, 1946. A Balance Sheet of Wisconsin Agriculture. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Epwarp H. Warp, B.S., Wisconsin, 1946. Economics of Dairy Marketing. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Freperick A. Was, B.S., Agricultural & ‘Technological College of North Carolina, 
1931; M.S., Michigan State, 1937. Impediments to Negro Land Ownership in Louisiana. 
1949. Wisconsin, 
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Cart J. ANDERWALD, Ph.D., New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1947. 
National Defense Training Program for Pre-Employment Machine Shop Practice in 
Central New York State. A Study of its Organization, Administration, and Supervision 
with an Appraisal of its Contribution. 

Henry T. BurcHer, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. The Australian Way in Labor Legislation. 

Croyce CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1949. Labor Problems in Public Utility Industries. 

Joan A, Cocuran, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. Collective Bargaining in the Bituminous Coal 
Industry. 

Joun L. Corran, S.J., Ph.D., Catholic, 1949. Management’s Right to Manage; A Study 
in Transition, 1919 and 1945. (Published in 1948 by Catholic University of America 
Press.) 

Leron A. Dare, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. A Genetic Study of the French Labor Movement 
with Emphasis on Contemporary Trends. 

Ennıs K. EBERHART, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. Discrimination Against Selected American 
Minorities in the Labor Market. 

Josera W. Garsarwo, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. A Theory of Variation within the Industrial 
Wage Structure. 

Rot ann Gipson, Ph.D., Columbia, 1948. Cotton Textile Wages in Great Britain and the 
United States, 1860-1945. (Published in 1948 by King’s Crown Press.) 

GERTRUD B. Greic, Ph.D., Columbia, 1949. Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment in the 
Women’s Clothing Industry in New York. (Published as No. 554, Columbia Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

Cart A. Hanson, Ph.D., New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1948. 
Arbitration of Grievances. An Investigation to Determine the Presence of Settlement 
Patterns in Disputes or Conditions of Work. 

Netson A. Haver, Ph.D., New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1949. . 
Comparative Analysis of Curriculum Patterns in the New York State Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences. 

Wan H Kwow res, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948. A Half Century of Interaction between 
Scientific Management and Industrial Government. 

Donan M. Lanpay, Ph.D., Chicago, 1948. Union-Management Controls in the Men’s 
Tailored Clothing Industry. 

Daum Levinson, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. Wartime Unionization of Foremen. 

Sar Levitan, Ph.D., Columbia, 1949. Individual Wage-Rate Adjustment Policies of the 
War Labor Board. 

Tuomas E. Posey, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. The History of the Labor Movement of West 
Virginia. 

Gorpon B. SEVERANCE, Ph.D., Southern California, 1949. Problems of Wartime Wage 
Stabilization 1942-1949. 

Joun W. SwackHAMER, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1949. The Economic Status of the Swiss 
Industrial Worker. 

Von E. Uxtrixsson, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. Unionism in the Commerical Telegraphs. 

Epwarp B. VAN Dusen, Ph.D., New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1948. 
Apprenticeship in Western New York State—A Study of the Development and Present 
Status of Apprentice Training Programs, and of Indentured Apprentices. 

CLARENCE M. Werner, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1949. Organized Labor and Veterans—Problems 
and Policies in the Reemployment of Veterans under the Selective Service Act of 1940. 

Donan J. Wuite, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. Union Policies in the New England Fishing 
Industry. 

BENJAMIN WILLERMAN, Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1949. Group 
Identification in Industry. 
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Theses Completed and Accepted 


Domp W. Drsoop, B. Com., London, 1927. Productivity of Labor in Relation to Invest- 
ment Activity. 1950. Yale. 

WALTER L, Bracktsnog, MA. Iowa State, 1946. Labur Law Guide of the Wagner Act. 
1948. Iowa State. 

Paut A. Kouter, M.A., Colorado State College of Education, 1939. Sources, Uses, and 
Economic Implications of Labor Union Revenue. 1950. Jowa State. 

Leer E MunnexeE, M.A., Iowa State, 1947. The Inclusion of Managerial Rights in the 
Bargaining Contract as a Factor Affecting Industrial Relations. 1948. Jowa State. 

Warrace B. Newson, M.A., Iowa State, 1948. Labor Relations in the Oil Industry. 1950. 
Iowa State. 

Louis B. Perry, M.A., California at Los Angeles, 1940. The Labor Movement in Los 
Angeles, 1933-1939. 1949. California at Los Angeles. 

Atvin H Scump, M.A. Iowa State, 1948. Organized Labor in a Welfare Economy. 1950. 
Iowa State. 

GERALD THompson, M.A., Iowa State, 1948. The Iowa Labor Market. 1950. Iowa State. 

KENNETH M. Trompson, M.A., Iowa State, 1947. American Labor Union Wage Policies 
and National Economic Welfare. 1951. Iowa State. 


Theses in Preparation 


Deen II ALuers, M.A., lowa, 1946. Problem of Jurisdiction in Trade Union Organiza- 
tion. 1950. Yale. 

CHARLOTTE ALHADEFF, M.A. Radcliffe, 1949. Wage Leadership and Price Leadership. 
1950. Harvard. 

RicHarp ArLaway, B.A., Brooklyn College, 1943; M.A., Columbia, 1947. Models of 
Interaction of Local Union Members in Reaching Decisions. 1949. New York School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 

Ropert L. Aronson, B.A., Ohio State, 1940; M.A., 1941; M.A., Princeton, 1948. Tech- 
nological Change and Collective Bargaining. 1950. Princeton. 

GreorcE B. Batpwin, B.A., Princeton, 1942. Industrial Relations in the British Coal 
Industry. 1950. Massachusetis Institute of Technology. 

Joun W. Bartrantine, B.A., Harvard, 1942; MA, 1948. The Theory of the Firm under 
Collective Bargaining. 1950. Harvard 

Howarp L. Barstey, MA, Indiana, 1947. The Labor Factor in Mining Copper. 1950. 
Indiana, 

RALPH H, Bercmann, B.A., Cornell, 1943. Factors Affecting Union Organizing Drives in 
the Textile Industry. 1950. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Monroe Berkowitz, BA. Ohio, 1942; MA. Columbia, 1946. Collective Bargaining on 
the Loca] Level—A Case Study. 1950. Columbia, 

Joen L. BLACKMAN, Jr., M.A., Harvard, 1948. Government Seizure of Private Plants and 
Facilities in Labor Disputes. 1950. Harvard. 

Grorce Brackwoop, B.A., Chicago, 1942; M.A., 1947. United Auto Workers of America, 
1937-1948, 1950. Chicago. 

ALBERT A. BLUM, B.S., College of City of New York, 1947; M.A., Columbia, 1948. Labor’s 
Role in New York Politics, 1929-1945. 1951. Columbia. 

RoserT SG Bowers, B.A., Kansas Wesleyan, 1933; M.A., American, 1938. The Teamsters’ 
Union: Certain Aspects of Its Internal Government and “Job Control” Problems. 1950. 
Wisconsin. 

Howard A. BRIDGMAN, M.A., Harvard, 1941. Some Patterns of Absenteeism. 1950. Harvard. 

Jewer G. G. Briccs, B.A., Kentucky, 1935; M.A., 1936. History and Analysis of Collective 
Bargaining by Radio Artists—Democracy in Action. 1950. Chicago. 

Rosert L. Buntinc, M.A., Chicago, 1948. A Study of the Labor Market with Respect 
to Employer Concentration. 1950. Chicago. 

ARTHUR D Butter, B.A, Manchester, 1944; M.A., Minnesota, 1946. Labor Management 
Relations in the Public Service. 1950. Wisconsin. 
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Norman S. Cannon, B.S., Utah, 1938; M.S., Columbia, 1939. Accounting Facts for 
Collective Bargaining. 1951. Columbia. 

Pamir W. Cartwricut, B.A., Stanford, 1940; M.A., 1942. The Economics of Guaranteed 
Annual Wage Plans. 1949. Stanford. 

WA J. Cassmy, B.S., Edinboro State Teachers College, 1925; M.Ed., Pittsburgh, 
1936. Industrial Relations in the Tri-State Lead and Zinc Industries. 1950. Pittsburgh. 

WA H. CHARTENER, B.A., Haverford, 1945; M.A., Harvard, 1947. History of the 
International Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union. 1950. Harvard. 

Frank E. Cups, BA, Willamette, 1934; M.B.A., Southern California, 1936. The 
Flexibility of Labor Price. 1949. Minnesota. 

Epwin C. Crarke, B.A., Geneva College, 1935. National Collective Bargaining in the 
Pottery Industry Since the Advent of NIRA. 1949. Pittsburgh. 

Trromas C. Cons, M.A., Illinois, 1947. Social and Economic Implications of Industry-wide 
Collective Bargaining. 1950. Illinois. 

Cray L. Cocuran, B.A., Texas, 1938; M.A., 1938. Hired Farm Labor and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 1950. North Carolina. 

Joun R. Coreman, B.A., Toronto, 1943; M.A., Chicago, 1949. Models of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations: An Analysis of Case Studies in the United States and Great Britain. 
1950. Chicago. 

Howard A. Ces, B.A., Iowa, 1940; M.A., 1941. The Adjustment of the Industrial 
Worker. 1950. Columbia. 

Cart N. Droen, B.A., Upsala College, 1942; M.A., Columbia, 1947. Labor and Politics 
in New York City, 1850-1861. 1951. Columbia. 

Joun L. Duwnpsar, B.A., Marshall, 1945; M.A., Columbia, 1946. History of the Coal Mine 
Workers of West Virginia. 1951. Columbia. 

Wirm R. Dymonp, B.A., Toronto, 1943; M.A., 1946. Labor-Management Cooperation: 

A Case Study Approach. 1949. Cornell. 

MANvuEL Esper, B.A., Rochester, 1940; M.A., Chicago, 1948. Unionism in the Commercial 
Printing Industry: An Economic Analysis. 1950. Chicago. 

WALTER L. Etsenperc, B.S., College of City of New York, 1941; M.A., Columbia, 1946. 
History and Evaluation of American Experience with the Sit-down Strike. 1950. 
Columbia. 

Cyr L. Francis, B.A., Toronto, 1940; M.A., 1946. Government Seizures of Privately 
Owned Industries as a Result of Collective Bargaining Disputes. 1949. Wisconsin, 

CrarA H FRIEDMAN, B.A., Newark, 1942. Union Security in the United States, a Historical 
and Analytical Account. 1950. Columbia. 

Mortimer Gavin, S.J., M.A., Boston College, 1937; S.T.L., Weston College, 1942. Union 
Policies in the Paper Making Industry. 1950. Saint Louis. 

Curry W. Grrrmore, B.A., Texas, 1945; M.A., 1947. Collective Bargaining in the Bell 
Telephone System. 1951. ‘Columbia: 

Jerome GRIFFIN, M.A., California, 1935. Economics of Industry-Wide Collective Bargain- 
ing. 1950. Saint Louis. 

THomas T. Hammonn, B.A., Mississippi, 1941; M.A., Wisconsin, 1941. Lenin on Russian 
Trade-Unions before the October Revolution: 1950. Columbia. 

Rosert D. HenpeErson, B.B.A., Westminister College, 1938; M.B.A., Ohio State, 1941. 
A Management Problem: The Role of the Foreman in Industrial Relations. 1949. 
Pittsburgh. 

James C. Hirt, B.A., Swarthmore, 1935. Wage Stabilization in the Reconversion Period. 
1950. Columbia. 

THomas E. Hocan, B.A., Washington, 1938; M.A., 1940. The Wage Policy of the 
National War Labor Board. 1949. Wisconsin. 

HarrieT D. Hupson, B.A., Wellesley College, 1933; M.A., Chicago, 1936. The Progressive 
Mine Workers of America, 1936-1946. 1949. Chicago. 

ArTHuR T. Jacoss, M.A., Wisconsin, 1935. Collective Bargaining: Theory versus Practice. 
1950. Michigan. 


Mark L. KAHN, M.A., Harvard, 1948. Organized Labor in the Air Lines. 1949. Harvard. 
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Tsomas A. Kee, B.A., Vanderbilt University. A Study of the Impact of World War 
II on the Southeastern Economy, with Particular Reference to Selected Local Labor 
Market Areas. 1949. Vanderbilt. 

Joun W. Kennepy, B.A., Duke, 1942; M.A., 1947. A History of the Textile Workers 
Union. 1950. North Carolina. 

James W. Kerrey, B.A, Columbia, 1943; M.A., 1944. Labor Relations in the Railroad 
Industry through Three Decades, 1905-1935. 1950. Columbia. 

Wax Koivisto, B.A., California, 1943; M.A., Chicago, 1948. The`Logic and Value 
Orientation of Industrial Relations Studies. 1950. Chicago. 

RoBerT J. Lampman, B.A., Wisconsin, 1942; M.A., 1947. Offshore Maritime Labor Rela- 
tions on the West Coast, 1921 to 1948. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Leonwarp A. Lecar, B.A., Minnesota, 1942. Collective Wage Determination in Railroads. 
1951. Columbia. 

Curu-wer Les, B.A., National Tsinghua University, 1940; M.A., Chicago, 1948. Guar- 
anteed Annual Wages. 1950. Chicago. 

Ricwarp H Lerrwicu, B.A., Southwestern College, 1941; MA. Chicago, 1948. Some 
Effects of Collective Bargaining Through Employer Groups on the Allocation of Re- 
sources. 1950, Chicango, 

Davin Levin, B.A, Manitoba, 1944; M.A., Toronto, National Syndicates in Quebec. 
1950. Toronto. 

Soromon D Levine, B.A., Harvard, 1942; M.B.A., 1947. The Effect of Technological 
Change upon Union-Management. Relations in the New England Woolen and Worsted 
Textile Industry. 1950. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Harotp M. Levinson, M.B.A., Michigan, 1942. Some Effects of Unionism on Wage 
Trends and on the Distribution of the National Income, 1914-1947. 1949. Michigan. 
SAMUEL Liss, B.S., College of City of New York, 1930; M.A., Columbia, 1932. Mobiliza- 

tion of Agricultural Labor during. World War II. 1950. Columbia. 

Moses Luxaczer, B.S., Columbia, 1932; M.A., 1935. Application of Wage Stabilization 
Criteria by the Stabilization Board, January 1, 1946-February 24, 1947. 1950. Columbia. 

Seema B. MacQueen, B.A., Toronto, 1946; M.A., 1947. Multiple Employer Bargaining. 
1950. Toronto. 

RospertT Manuart, RSC, Ohio State, 1937; M.B.A., 1939, A Comparative Analysis of 
Management and Labor Executives Attitudes Concerning Job Evaluation. 1950. Ohio 
State. 

Jurus J. Manson, B.A., Columbia, 1931; M.A., 1932; LL.B., Brooklyn, 1936. Arbitral 
Procedures in Labor Disputes, 1950. EI EN 

Evcene C. Martinson, MA. Michigan, 1946. Labor in Britain. 1951. Michigan. 

Rovar Marttice, B.S., Purdue, 1933; M.A., Mississippi, 1935. The Development of Labor 
Unions in Florida. 1950. North Carolina. 

KenneTH M. McCarreer, BA, Southwestern College, 1940; MA. Denver, 1942. An 
Analysis of Some Determinants in the Unionization of White Collar Workers. 1951. 
Chicago. 

Joan S. MecCavrey, BA. Wisconsin, 1939; M.A., 1940. Measures That Might be Taken 
to Improve the Occupational Distribution of the Labor Force. 1950. Harvard. 

‘Tsomas J. McDowacu, C.S.C., B.Ph., Gregorian University; M.A., Wisconsin, 1945. 
Roman Catholic Thought in the American Labor Movement. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Joan T. Montacue, B.A., Western, 1943; M.A., Toronto, 1946. Industrial Relations in 
the Packing House Industry. 1950. Toronto. 

Ropert M. Mooney, B.A., St. Mary University, 1941; M.A., Catholic, 1947. Labor 
Policies in the Jewelry Industry: New England Area. 1950. Catholic. 

ALEXANDER J. Morin, DA, Chicago, 1941; M.A., Harvard, 1949; M.P.A., 1948. Potential 
Trade Union Organization of Agricultural Laborers in the United States. 1948. Harvard. 

GrorcE E. Munn, B.A., Wisconsin, 1931; M.A., 1939. Collective Bargaining in the Rail- 
road Industry in Recent Years. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Evan B. Murray. Some Causes of Dis-Harmony in Union-Management Relations: Big 
Meat Packing 1939-49. 1950. Chicago. 
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Joun P. Owen, B.A., Louisiana State University, 1941; M.B.A., 1944. Economic Implica- 
tions of the Impact of Trade Unionism on the Wage Structure of the Southern Manu- 
facturing Industry. 1949. Louisiana State University. 

Maurice S. Parrin, B.A., College of City of New York, 1940; MA. Wisconsin, 1941. 
Trade Unions in Political Action in New York, 1896-1916. 1950. Columbia. 

Fumer M. Parapise, B.A., Wisconsin, 1942; M.A., 1942; M.P.A., Harvard, 1946. British 
Trade Union Administration. 1949. Harvard. 

HierBert S. Parnes, B.A, Pittsburgh, 1939; M.A., 1941. An Analysis of Government 
Employment in Franklin County, Ohio, and of its Effects on the Local Labor Market. 
1949. Ohio State. 

Epcar Parsons, B.S., Akron, 1943. Some Economic Aspects of Collective Bargaining in the 
Rubber Industry. 1949. New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 

Jeanne S. Peartson, MA, Radcliffe, 1947. Wage Theories Pertaining to the Woman 
Worker: Their Practice and Effect upon Industry. 1950. Harvard. 

H. C. Pentranp, B.A., Manitoba, 1940; M.A., Oregon, 1943. The Irish Labourers on the 
Canadian Canals and Railways, 1830-1860. 1950. Toronto. 

Marx Perryman, B.A., Wisconsin, 1947; M.A., 1947. An Analytical Study of Industrial 
Arbitration in Certain Industries and Areas. 1951. Columbia. 

Nancy T. Prorxin, B.A., Smith, 1941; MA. Columbia, 1942. Labor Mobility and Labor 
Supply. 1950. Columbia. 

ALBERT Rees, BA. Oberlin College, 1943; MA. Chicago, 1947. Some Effects of Key 
Wage Bargains in Conditions of Full Employment. 1950. Chicago. 

Roy R. Reynoros, B.A. Alberta, 1946; M.A., Yale, 1947. Public Policy with Respect 
to the Settlement of Labor Disputes in Canada. 1951. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Simon RoTTENBERG, DA. George Washington, 1939; MA, Harvard, 1948. Labor and 
the Industrialization of Puerto Rico. 1950. Harvard, 

Leonard R. Saytzs, B.A., Rochester, 1946. Effect of Contract Administration on Worker 
Attitudes toward the Union and Management. 1950. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Justin K. SCHAErFER, B.A., Fordham, 1946; M.A., Columbia, 1948. German Labor under 
National Socialism, 1933-1939. 1951. Columbia. 

RicHarp ScuHeucH, B.A., Princeton, 1942; M.A., 1948. The Building Trades Unions and 
the Cost of Housing. 1950. Princeton. 

STERLING ScHorn, B.A., Lawrence College; M.A., Wisconsin; A DA. Michigan. Person- 
nel Administration in Selected Small Manufacturing Companies. 1950. Michigan. 

Bert, ScHonnine, B.A., Alberta, 1941; M.A., Toronto, 1948. Collective Bargaining in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 1950. Toronto, 

GEORGE SELTZER, B.A., Chicago, 1940. The Economics of Multi-Industry Unionism. 1951. 
Chicago. 

GERALD Srrxin, B.A., Harvard, 1942; M.A., Columbia, 1948. Restrictive Labor Practices 
in the Building Trades Unions. 1951. Columbia. 

Irvin Soper, B.S., Ohio State, 1939; M.A., 1946; M.A., Chicago, 1948. Analysis of the 
Pattern of Collective Bargaining in the Rubber Industry. 1950. Chicago. 

BENJAMIN S. STEPHANSKY, B.A., Wisconsin, 1939; M.A., 1942. The Effect of Government 
Agencies on the Internal Processes of the Labor Movement. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Husert F. Stepp, BA. Berea College, 1939; M.A., Virginia, 1940. Wage Differentials and 
the Location of Industry. 1950. Virginia. 

Car, M. Stevens, B.A., Reed, 1942. The Application of Inter-Industry Structure Study 
Techniques to Problems in Wage Theory. 1950. Harvard. 

GLENN H. Stewart, B.A., Iowa State, 1928; MBA. Southern California, 1939. The 
Development and Application of a Formula for Management. 1950. Southern California. 

Rosert E. Strain, B.A., Wichita, 1937; M.A., Wisconsin, 1947. Newer Aspects of Union- 
Management Cooperation. 1950. Wisconsin. 

GrorcE J. Strauss, DA. Swarthmore, 1947. Effects of Unionization upon Informal 
Group Structure. 1950. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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PAuL E. Surtan, BA, British Columbia. Some Aspects of Wage and Employment Re- 
lationships. 1950. Cornell. 

Jay Tass, M.A., Chicago, 1949. A Study of White Collar Unionism (Tactics and Policies 
Pursued in Building the Wholesale and Warehouse Workers’ Union of New York). 
1951, Chicago. 

Hatsten J. Tuorxetson, B.A. Wisconsin, 1938; M.A., 1946. Membership Activities in 
Selected Trade Unions. 1950. Wiscensin. 

Mrs. Gene B. Tieton, M.A., California at Los Angeles, 1948. The Labor Movement in 
the Los Angeles Area from 1939 to Present. 1950. California at Los Angeles. 

Harry G. Trenn, B.A., Wayne, 1940; Wisconsin, 1947. The Labor Union Monopoly Issue. 
1950. Wisconsin. ' 

Lupwic A. WAGNER, Absolutarium, Vienna, 1926; M.A., Columbia, 1946. Functional 
Changes of Trade Unions in Planned Economies. 1951. Columbia. 

H. J. Warscrass, B.Com., Toronto, 1944; M.A., 1948. Collective Bargaining in the Men’s 
Clothing Industry. 1950. Toronto. 

Wan B. Wait, B.A., Tulane, 1940; L.L.B., Tulane, 1942. A History of New York 
State Labor Law ‘Since 1935 ; 1950. Cornell. 

Kennerm F. WALKER, M.A., Sydney, 1939. Industrial Relations in Australia. 1950. 
Harvard. 

AARON W. WARNER, B.A., New York, 1929; LL.B., Harvard, 1932. Labor under Planning: 
A Case Study in British Trade Unionism. 1950. Columbia. 

We D. Wëargrpropn, DA. Vanderbilt, 1937. Geographical Differentials in Agricultural 
Wages. 1949. Harvari. 

Leo Werrz, B.S., College of City of New York, 1928; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia, 
1932. The Role of the Intellectuals in the American Labor Movement (1865-1944). 1950, 
Columbia. 

Wirm H Wesson, B.S., North Carolina State College, 1936. Compensation of Public 
Employees: A Study of Principles, Practices, and Policies in State Government, with 
Special Reference to North Carolina. 1950. Duke. 

FRANK J. Wirriams, B.A., Washington and Lee University, 1937; M.S., Tennessee, 1939; 
M.A., 1943. Free Speech in Union-Management Relations. Its Use and Abuse. 1950. 
Stanford, 

Wirson E Waas, B.A., Fisk University, 1935; M.A., Howard University, 1938. The 
Interpretation of Labor Union Motives by the United States Supreme Court. Southern 
California. 

Epwin Younes, B.S., Maine, 1940; M.A., 1942. The Place of the CIO in American Labor 
History. 1949. Wisconsin. 


Population; Social Welfare and Living Standards 


Degrees Conferred 


WA C. GreenoucH, Ph.D., Harvard, 1949. College Retirement and Insurance Plans. 
Wan A. Hance, Ph.D., Columbia, 1949. Outer Hebrides in Relation to Highland De- 
population. (Privately printed, Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 


Theses in Preparation 


Rogpert E. Batpwin, M.A., Harvard, 1949. Economic Aspects of Internal Migration in 
the United States, 1870-1940. 1950. Harvard. 

Josera M. Becxer, B.A., Xavier, 1931; St. Louis, 1936; S.T.L., 1946. History and 
Significance of Unemployment Benefits in the Reconversion Period. 1950. Columbia. 

FLorENCcE B. Bercer, BA. Brooklyn, 1943; M.A., Columhia, 1946. The Union Health 
Center. 1950. Columbia. 

Warren J. Brrxey, B.S., Wisconsin, 1941; M.A., Harvard, 1948. An Analysis of Consumer 
Expenditure Behavior. 1949. Harvard. 
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ADELE Broom, BA, Hunter, 1945; M.A., Chicago, 1947. Social Security for American 
Agriculture. 1950. Chicago. 

Lewis Crossy, B.A., Pomona, 1927; M.A., Columbia, 1934. Health and Welfare Develop- 
ments under Collective Bargaining in Selected California Industries. 1950. Columbia, 

J. S. Cupmore, B.A., Toronto, 1938; M.A., 1939. The Development and Function of 
Health Insurance. 1950. Toronto. 

Jonn L. Droen, DA, Iowa, 1939; M.S., 1940; M.A., Harvard, 1947, U. S. Population 
Changes and Social Security. 1949. Harvard. 

WA P. DirrmncHam, B.A., Florida, 1934; M.S., Tennessee, 1942, Federal Aid to 
Veterans in the United States, 1917-1941. 1950. Duke. 

Minton T. EDELMAN, M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1947. The Economic Issues in Compulsory 
Health Insurance. 1950. IHinots. 

Josera C. Eer, B.A., Richmond, 1932; MA. Virginia, 1933. Financing Emergency 
Relief Through the HERA. 1950, Virginia. 

ARTHUR W. Eer, B.S., Milwaukee State Teachers, 1938; M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1942, Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance Movements in the United States. 1950. Wisconsin. 

CHARLES W., Fristor, M.S., Illinois, 1947. Some Aspects of the Economic Effects of Ex- 
perience Rating in the Financing of Unemployment Compensation. 1950. Illinois. 

Tuomas H. Ice, B.A., Hawaii, 1940; M.A., Wisconsin, 1942. Union Health and Welfare 
Funds in Relation to Social Security. 1949. Wisconsin. 

BENJAMIN KLEBANER, BS, College of City of New York, 1945; M.A., Columbia, 1947. 
Poor Law Problem in America, 1790-1860. 1950. Columbia. 

GrorcE F. Marr, B.A., Princeton, 1943; M.A., 1948. Selected Aspects of the Problem of 
Population Projection. 1950, Princeton. 

Leon D. Mosxowirz, B.S., College of City of New York, 1947; M.S., Wisconsin, 1948. 
Labor and Social Security. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Wooprow W. Parte, BA, Henderson-Brown, 1936; M.A., Louisiana State, 1938. Social 
Security Coverage of Labor in the South. 1949. North Carolina. 

CHuEH-Yinc TzENG Sain, B.A., Central Political Institute, China, 1940; M.A., Wisconsin, 
1946. Analysis in the Field of Health Insurance. 1950. Wisconsin. 

Ko-Cuinc Gro, B.A., Central Political Institute, China, 1940; M.A, Wisconsin, 1946. 
International Action in the Field of Social Security. 1950. Wisconsin. 

FreD Siavick, BA, Wisconsin, 1946; M.A., 1947. Union-Management Health and Welfare 
Funds. 1950. Princeton. 

Wiiarp S. Smarta, B.A., Washington, 1941; M.A., Princeton, 1948. Disqualification from 
Benefits Under the Unemployment Commission of New Jersey. 1950. Princeton. 

Carey C. Tuzompson, B.A., Texas, 1928; MA. 1931. Financial Aspects of Unemployment 
Compensation. 1950. North Carolina. 

Josera W. Wirrarp, M.A., Harvard, 1947. Some Aspects of Social Security in Canada. 
1949. Harvard. 


VACANCIES AND APPLICATIONS 


The Association is glad to render service to applicants who wish to make known 
their availability for positions in the field of economics and to administrative 
officers of colleges and universities and to others who are seeking to fill vacancies. 

‘The officers of the Association take no responsibility for making a selection among 
the applicants or following up the results. The Secretary’s Office will merely afford 
a central point for clearing inquiries; and the Review will publish in this section brief 
descriptions of vacancies announced and of applications made. It is optional with 
Ge submitting such announcements to publish name and address or to use a key 
number. 


Communications should be addressed to: The Secretary, American Economic As- 
sociation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Taxation, international economics, economic theory: Occupation Command wants 
tax economist with practica] experience with government or private firms. Primary 
work will be implementing tax reform measures. Salary varies between $6,800 to 
$8,200 dependent on previous experience and educational background. Submit U. S. 
Government Civil Service Form 57 if interested. P138 


Accounting: Pacific Northwest university requires man, Ph.D., CDA. as assistant 
or associate professor of accounting, Approximately $5,000 on 9-months basis; tenure; 
housing available. P139 
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v D 
Comparative economic systems, social economics, international economic relations, 
psychological frontiers of economics: Man, 45, married, European Ph.D., American 
citizen. Numerous books and articles; extensive experience in teaching and research; 
has permanent position at well-known Eastern college; prefers position with facilities 
for graduate teaching and research, Available in summer or fall, 1950. E108 
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experience. Publications. Now employed but desires appointment on West Coast. 
Available in September, 1949. E109 


Principles and problems, consumer economics, economic and social movements, inter- 
national economics, economic and social progress, social security, theory, social 
science, sociology (marriage and the family): Man, 47, married, Ph.D., University 
of Illinois. Seventeen years of college teaching experience; 7 years of industrial ex- 
perience; several years of marriage counseling with emphasis on premarital counseling; 
1 year of social work. Wishes position in economics or economics and- sociology 
where emphasis is on sincere teaching rather than research. Available in Sp 
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Economic principles, public finance, corporate control, banking, investments, and 
accounting: Man, married, 44, Ph.D., University of Missouri. Sixteen years ọf 
successful college teaching; business experience in banking and production work; 
lieutenant commander, U.S.N.R. Now chairman of social science division and pro- 
fessor of economics in medium-sized, state-supported college. Prefers straight teaching 
position but would consider combination of teaching-administration work; salary 
and rank commensurate with responsibilities of the job; prefers Middlewest or West 
Coast location. Available in September, 1949. E156 


Business, social and industrial psychology, human relations: Man, matute age, Ph.D. 


Outstanding references; employed; desires advancement. Available on short notice. 
E245 


International economics, principles of economics, money and banking, national in- 
come, public finance, business law: Man, 40, Ph.D., University of Frankfurt (Main) ; 
U. S. citizen. Eight years of experience as economist with U. S. government agencies 
and with leading private economic research organization; now teaching at Eastern 
college. Available in September, 1949. E255 
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| Twenty-eighth President of the 
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Edwin Walter Kemmerer was born in Scranton, Pennsylvania, June 25, 
1875. He died i in Princeton on December 16, 1945. He prepared for college 
at Ke gs tp Acader ly. Factoryville, Pennsylvania. After receiving a Phi 
Beta- SE and an A.B. degree from Wesleyan University i in 1899, he 
went to.Co ll Univer sity for two years as a fellow. In 1903 he received his 
Ph. D. deg ee, having served as instructor in economics and history at 
Purdue. Univ wën, in the interval. His doctoral dissertation was a 

“Money and Credit Instruments in Thei ir Relation to i Prices,” 
study. w ich helped to equip him for a career as a money specialist. His 
first pt iblic appointment was as financial adviser to the United States Philip- 
pine Commission (1903- 06). ‘He returned to Cornell University as assistant 
professor of political economy in 1906, attaining the rank of full professor 
in 1909, bo 1912 he moved to Princeton, where he spent the remainder of 
his academic life. In 1928 he was appointed Walker professor in interna- 
tional finance and director of the newly-established in national finance 
section at Princeton. He retired from active service in 19: 

Professor Kemmerer served as financial adviser to a number of countries 
in both hemispheres and formed numerous groups or commissions of ex- 
perts to investigate and report on currency and fiscal reforms. These ac- 
complishments in the field of public affairs brought him many honors. 
Acadedtic honorary degrees were granted him by Wesleyan, Occidental, 
Oglethorpe, Rutgers, Columbia, and by many universities ‘in Ecuador and 
Bolivia. Nonacademic honors and awards came from Colombia, Poland, 
Ecuador/and Belgium. e 

Professor Kemmerer became a tenes of the Association in 1903, ser vedi 
from 1907 to 1910 as managing editor of the Economic Bulletin, predeces: ` 
sor to the American Economic Review, and was a member of the Board of 
Editors of the Review from 1911 to 1913. The title of his presidential ad- 
dress in 1926 was, “Economic Advisory Work for Governments.” © 

Most of Professor Kemmerer’s publications dealt with- -curreficy reforms 
and the operation of monetary systems under the gold and other standards. 
He was an uncompromising s advocate of the gold standard and such books 
as the A B C of the Federal Reserve System and Modern Currency Reform 
had a tremendous vo ie. His later life was devoted to the defense of a con- 
vertible currency based on gold. He was president of the Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy when he died. He had been one of 
the organizers of this Committee in 1933 and one of its most active mem- 
bers. 

An obituary ef Edwin Walter Kemmerer, prepared by four of his col- 
leagues at Princeton, awas published in the American Economic Review, 
March, 1946, pages 219- ZA": : 
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A THEORY OF DELIVERED PRICE SYSTEMS 


By GrorcE J. STIGLER* 


The debate over the merits and legality of basing point price systems 
began in the early nineteen-twenties and followed a leisurely course 
until April 26, 1948. On that day the Supreme Court outlawed the 
multiple basing point price system in cement, and the debate now 
became continuous and urgent, and sometimes disingenuous. The 
debate has been unusual in that the participants have commonly used 
the same, relatively undisputed facts to support opposite contentions. 
The cross-hauling of products has been interpreted by one party as a 
by-product of innocent competition, by the other party as evidence of 
collusion. The absorption of freight has been used by one party as 
evidence of the desire of firms to compete, by the other party as evi- 
dence of price discrimination. 

If it is true that controversy over basing point prices has sometimes 
manufactured uncertainty, it is also true that uncertainty among 
economists has encouraged the controversy. No economist, so far as I 
know, has yet offered a satisfactory explanation for the appearance of 
delivered price systems. One important branch of the literature, asso- 
ciated with the names of Fetter and Mund and with the Federal Trade 
Commission, argues that basing point prices are simply a device hit 
upon by conspiring oligopolists." The other important branch of the 
literature, in which de Chazeau and J. M. Clark are prominent names, 
argues that the basing point price system is an inevitable or highly 
probable development in industries characterized by heavy fixed costs, 
cyclically unstable demands, and oligopoly. Neither group has ex- 
plained why this particular system of marketing evolved (rather: than 


* ‘The author is professor of economics at Columbia University. 

t Professor F. Machlup’s recent Tke Basing-Point System (Philadelphia, Blakiston, 
1949) is also in this tradition. At several points he also touches on the fundamental 
element of the theory to be presented in this paper (pp. 165-66, 197, 211-12), as, Ge 
do most of the writers on the subject. 2 
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possible alternative systems such as division of territory) nor has 
either group explained why other industries which share the character- 
istics they, stress have adopted f.o.b. and other pricing systems.” 

If the explanation to be given here is correct, basing point prices 
represent a collusive oligopolistic policy which maximizes the oligop- 
olists’ profits under particular but not uncommon economic and legal 
conditions. I, therefore, accept the positive contentions of both groups 
and seek to reconcile them through a study of the detailed rationale of 
delivered price systems. After a preliminary discussion of terminology, 
the theory of uniform delivered prices will be sketched, tests of the 
theory will then be examined, and finally the major implications of the 
theory for economic policy will be drawn. 


I. Types of Geographical Price Systems 


The price a buyer pays for a delivered commodity may vary con- 
tinuously with the distance of the point of delivery from the point of 
production, or it may vary discretely or not at all (zone price systems). 
The chief forms of price quotation that lead to continuously variable 
delivered prices are: 


a. F.o.b. mill prices. The delivered price at any point equals the 
price at the production center at which the purchase is made plus 
the actual transportation charge to the point of delivery. 

b. Freight equalization. The delivered price at any point equals 
the lowest sum of factory price plus transportation charges from any 
production center, even though the purchase is made at another 
production center. 

c. Basing point. This system differs from freight equalization in 
that not all production centers quote mill prices.* 


These distinctions are quantitative, and not generic. If transportation 
costs are a trifling fraction of delivered prices, all systems of variable 
delivered and zone prices merge.* If there are mill price quotations 


* Professor A, Smithies, who falls in neither group, concluded that the basing point 
price system did not in general maximize profits and, indeed, that it was comprehensible 
only under special assumptions whose relevance to the basing point industries was not 
demonstrated and is not obvious. See “Aspects of the Basing Point Price System,” 
Am. Econ, Rev, Vol. XXXII, No. 4 (Dec., 1942), pp. 705-26, 


"D one does not wish to treat importation points as production centers, a second 
general difference is that not all points of mill price quotation are production centers. 


*Zone prices will also emerge in a’ continuously variable delivered price system if 
transportation costs do not vary continuously with distance: for example, in the late 
thirties Douglas fir had the same transportation cost from the Pacific Northwest to all 
points north of the Ohio River and east of Chicago, so equality of price in this region 
was consistent with f.o.b. mill pricing. Such exceptions are eliminated if we define distance 
as economic distance. 
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(basing points) at all important production centers, the distinction 
between freight equalization and basing point prices is unimportant. 
If the price at one mill is equal to that at the nearest mill plus trans- 
portation cost, the former price is non-effective and a basing point 
system is achieved. The fundamental distinction is between f.o.b. mill 
and delivered price systems when freight costs are an appreciable frac- 
tion of price, and we proceed now to establish analytical criteria for 
this distinction.® 

Consider first the common situation in which there are two or more 
firms at a production center. A firm at this center can increase its sales, 
relative to what they would be if the firm adhered to the same f.o.b. 
mill price as its rivals, by two types of price reductions: first, by price 
reductions within the natural territory of the center (say that defined 
by stable f.o.b. mill prices); and second, by absorbing freight in order 
to enter other production centers’ territories. If the firm makes price 
reductions (reductions in mill-net prices) only or chiefly by absorbing 
freight, and never or seldom by reducing prices to customers in its 
natural territory, it is practicing what I shall term systematic freight 
absorption. If the firm frequently uses both price reductions within its 
territory and freight absorption, I shall term its behavior competitive.® 
If the firm seldom makes either form of price reduction, it is presum- 
ably a participant in an agreement to divide the market and fix the 
price. 

If there is only one firm at a production center, it can take sales 
from other firms only by invading their natural territories. The preced- 
ing argument still applies, but it must be restricted to the sales in areas 
where two or more firms are selling: it is difficult to define competi- 
tive behavior in areas where there are no competitors. The hypothetical 
example in Table I will illustrate this case. If Firm I practices sys- 
tematic freight absorption, its mill-net price declines as it makes sales 
beyond its natural market limit (F); in the area of overlapping sales 
(say D to H) the only form of (mill-net) price reduction is through 
freight absorption. If the firm behaves competitively, it will reduce the 
delivered price at points where its mill-net price is highest (D to F in 
our example) in order to take sales away from Firm II, before it 
begins absorbing freight to enter H’s natural territory; so in the area 


" Zone price systems will not be discussed; see, however, note 15, below. 

“It would be inexplicable if the firm reduced its price (relative to that of its rivals) 
within its territory and yet failed to absorb freight on some sales. 

D the firm behaves competitively, on the above definition, its prices are indistinguishable 
from f.o.b. mill prices. This definition of competition is identical with that of the neo- 
classical theory if the latter is amended (as it should be) to incorporate the fact that 
on all except completely centralized exchanges the competitive firm sells at different prices 
to different customers in a period of price change. 
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of overlapping sales, I’s mill-net price will not vary systematically with 
the point of sale. 

Both situations—one and several firms at a production center—can 
be summarized in one definition of systematic freight absorption. 
A firm is practising systematic freight absorption if, at the consuming 


TABLE I—NUMERICAT EXAMPLE OF SYSTEMATIC FREICHT ABSORPTION 





Š (mill prices: $50.00) 
Consumption Transportation Costs from Delivered Mill-Net Prices 
Point Firm I Firm IL Price Firm I Firm IL 
A $0 $10 $50 $50 $40 
B 1 9 51 50 42 
C 2 8 52 5U 44 
D 3 7 53 50 46 
E 4 ó 54 50 48 
F 5 5 55 50 50 
G 6 4 54 48 50 
H 7 3 53 46 50 
I 8 2 52 44 50 
J 9 1 51 42 50 
K 10 0 50 40 50 


points where it and one or more rivals are making sales, its mill-net 
price varies with the distance of the consuming point. 

Systematic freight absorption occurs only under oligopoly. It in- 
volves price competition at the point of production and is therefore 
inconsistent with substantial competition: the mill-net price of a firm 
is less on sales made at delivered prices set by other mill prices (price 
bases) than on sales made on its own mill price, and under competition 
the firm would sell only or chiefly in the higher mill-net area.’ Nor 
would a monopolist with spatially separated plants practice systematic 
freight absorption, for this would be irrational price discrimination. 
He would be varying his mill-net price, not in accordance with the 
elasticity of the buyer’s demand, but on the basis of the selection of 
the plant from which to ship the order. 

The desirability of this definition of systematic freight absorption 
(and the implicit definition of delivered price systems) must be judged 
by its usefulness. The definition clearly suggests that the formal method 

* This is seldom disputed except in partisan arguments, and then only with astonishing 
implicit definitions of competition. One all-too-common definition of competition in this 
context is the policy of maximizing profits! For example, “As has been pointed out, mills 
at a considerable distance from a basing point have a freight advantage over other mills 
in selling to buyers in the territory around their mills. They behave competitively and 
naturally when they charge their customers a price which realizes that advantage.” (U.S. 


Steel Corporation, The Basing Point Method of Quoting Delivered Prices in the Steel 
Industry, T.N.E.C. Monograph No. 42, p. 66.) 
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of price quotation is insufficient to classify an industry’s geographical 
price system, and this is a source of difficulty in testing theories to 
which we shall return. 


II. A Theory of Delivered Prices 


The following analysis is restricted to industries in which (1) trans- 
portation costs are a substantial fraction of delivered price for many 
customers; (2) there are few firms (or few large firms) at a produc- 
tion center; and (3) these firms wish to (or are compelled to) collude. 
The firms in these industries must solve two problems: how to divide 
sales among the firms at each production center;* and how to divide 
sales among production centers—in such a way as to maximize the 
industry’s profits. 

The distribution of sales among firms at a production center must be 
on a non-price basis if mutually unprofitable price rivalry is to be 
avoided: the simplest legal solution of this problem would be to use 
Lob, mill prices and rely upon non-price competition to divide sales 
among firms.’ Any delivered price system is slightly inferior for this 
purpose because it requires additional calculations and therefore gives 
rise to additional errors and sources of misunderstanding among the 
firms. There have been many quarrels in the basing point price indus- 
tries over rounding off numbers at different decimal points, the uncer- 
tainties of land-grant freight rates on purchases by the federal govern- 
ment, trucking and water transportation, etc. But the inferiority of the 
delivered price system is only slight. 

The second problem, the division of sales among production centers, 
could also be solved by f.o.b. mill prices,*® were it not for one char- 
acteristic of demand, which on our theory is the fundamental require- 
ment for a uniform delivered price system. This characteristic of de- 
mand is that it is geographically unstable, z.e., the proportion of na- 
tional or regional sales made in each consumption center is subject to 
substantial fluctuations. If a production center were to make all its 
sales within a given area, it would often be in a state of feast or famine 
relative to the industry. 

With an unstable geographical pattern of demand, f.o.b. mill pricing 


®Our primary interest is in the case where there are two or more firms at each of the 
important production centers because this appears to be more important empirically. It 
is one of the minor mysteries of the basing-point literature that almost all the analysis 
has been devoted to the case where there is only one firm at each production center. 

? Several illegal systems, such as quotas or a joint sales agency plus quotas, might be 
more efficient. In the markets for homogeneous raw materials, however, non-price com- 
petition is not likely to become very expensive. 


” Or by division of market areas—which indeed would be the effect of a stable system 
of f.o.b. mill prices. 
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would have one of two consequences in industries making non-storeable 
products. The firms at a production center might maintain stable prices 
(relative to other production centers), and then fluctuations in their 
rate of output would be large.** Not only would this unstable rate of 
production raise the costs of producing given outputs, but it would put 
a severe strain on the agreement among the firms: some firms would be 
losing money while other firms (perhaps multiple-plant firms with.a 
plant in the same production center) were prospering. Or, alternatively, 
the price at the production center would fluctuate in response to 
changes in demand: rising high in feast periods to attract output from 
other production centers; falling low in famine periods to permit sales 
in other territories. This sort of unpremeditable flexibility of mill prices 
would make it extremely difficult to maintain collusion among firms at 
the production center, and even more difficult to maintain collusion 
between firms at different production centers. 

These objections to f.o.b. mill pricing lose some weight. if the product 
is storeable. Then stable rates of production may be reconciled with 
unstable rates of sale, through inventory adjustments. Yet inventory 
adjustments are not. likely to eliminate the problem. If the product 
comes in many sizes and qualities, inventories would have to be enor- 
mous: for example, the specifications for steel products are so various 
that inventories do not provide a feasible method of meeting local 
fluctuations in demand.” The method of inventory adjustment is com- 
pletely satisfactory only if fluctuations in the geographical pattern of 
demand cancel out quickly.” 

If collusion could be complete—if the practices of a monopolist could 
be adopted—f.o.b. mill pricing would still be possible. The oligopolists 
could establish a joint sales agency, which would refer each order to the 
firm whose rate of production and distance from the buyer made it 
the most profitable source from which to fill the order. The group 
could compensate firms whose outputs were small in a given period at 
the cost of firms whose outputs had been large. A joint sales agency, 
however, is as easily detected as it is illegal under our antitrust laws. 

Systematic freight absorption provides a satisfactory solution to all 
these problems. There is a single price at each point in the market (if 

"At times the output of the production center would have to be impossibly large: for 


example, some large Western construction projects simply could not have been supplied 
within the permitted time by Western steel and cement capacity. 


2 Tt is interesting to notice that the cement industry considers its product to be 
perishable; see Argument of George S. Leisure (New York, Grosby Press, 1942), pp. 
77-78. 

“If the aggregate demand for the product of the industry is also cyclically unstable, 
there is an additional objection to the method of inventory adjustment. Inventories will 
be accumulated in regions in which recession first occurs, in the belief that this recession 
is an instance of geographical instability. 


i 
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transportation charges are agreed upon), so price rivalry is eliminated. 
One production center can sell in the “natural” territories of other 
production centers when this is necessary to obtain its share of the 
industry’s sales; these distant sales involve freight absorption, more- 
over, and are therefore partly self-limiting. The various prices need not 
change often, so collusion is possible. Given the unstable geographical 
pattern of demand and the antitrust laws, systematic freight absorption 
permitted efficient collusion. 

Cross-hauling (simultaneous and geographically overlapping ship- 
ments from various production centers) is commonly held to be an im- 
portant by-product of systematic freight absorption. It is difficult to see 
why cross-hauling should arise because of the inherent nature of the 
system: production center A will be selling in the area of production 
center B only when it cannot sell its share of the industry’s sales in its 
own area, and, therefore, when B will not be selling in A’s territory. 
Some cross-hauling will occur because of the variable time interval 
between orders and deliveries; this type of cross-haul would also exist 
under competition and probably under monopoly. Some cross-hauling 
will also occur because of the desire of firms to keep sales agencies in 
important markets, and this type of cross-haul (with more shipping of 
products and less of salesmen) is attributable to oligopoly. One would 
not expect cross-hauling to be a major waste under systematic freight 
absorption, however, and there is no empirical evidence that contra- 
dicts this expectation.** This is not to say that a system of distribution 
designed to insure:a stable share of total sales for each production 
center will be efficient from the social viewpoint, for it will not be. 

The choice by the industry between freight equalization and a basing 
point system will be determined primarily by the nature of the produc- 
tion centers. If the production centers are well separated, freight equali- 
zation is simple and satisfactory. If production centers are spread out, 
so the firms at a center are not equi-distant (in terms of transportation 
costs) from the important consumption centers, a basing point system 
will eliminate numerous minor complexities that would arise under 
freight equalization. The distinction betwen the two systems, however, 
is less significant and durable than that between f.o.b. mill and de- 
livered prices." 

“Some writers use “cross-hauling” to describe all wastes in transportation (given the 
location of the mills); see Federal Trade Commission, Price Bases Inquiry (Washington, 
1932), Chap. VIII. The issue is largely terminological, but the measures of the un- 
economic movement of goods—it was assumed by the Federal Trade Commission that 
freight absorption measures this movement—are seriously deficient. 


** The theory will not be elaborated to consider plant location, number of price bases, 
inter-base differentials, etc. In general, the more unstable the geographical pattern of 
demand the fewer will be the production centers (since each firm will locate where it can 
sell in many territories) and the fewer will be the base prices. Single base prices will be 
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Taste Il.—Conrract AWARDS FOR REINFORCING STEEL Bars, 1936* 








(in tons) 
Quarter 
Region and State 
First Second Third Fourth 
Northeastern States 
Connecticut 750 750 100 666 
Maine 0 0 200 0 
Massachusetts 1,276 2,005 2,908 3,315 
New Hampshire 0 0 100 0 
New Jersey 1,760 1,755 2,826 2,270 
New York 15,340 4,200 14,088 4,169 
Pennsylvania 6,400 5,700 425 950 
Rhode Island 1,010 0 500 100 
Vermont 0 0 150 240 
North Central States 
Illinois 10,768 6,406 13,670 5,755 
Indiana 700 920 1;325 800 
Iowa 0 0 0 625 
Kansas 1,700 350 0 0 
Michigan 3,150 0 600 400 
Missouri 2,855 925 1,375 750 
Ohio 650 2,950 715 2,000 
Wisconsin 945 1,550 985 653 
Western States 
` Arizona 525 528 0 0 
California 43 ,874 31,901 30,185 20,039 
Colorado 1,128 8,412 4,343 7,356 
Idaho 122 0 125 518 
Montana 15,891 726 3,575 152 
Nevada 160 681 0 502 
New Mexice 197 697 0 1,255 
Oregon 100 1,315 0 124 
Utah 0 0 0 280 
Washington 4,509 2,282 706 117 
Wyoming 357 389 597 0 
Southern States 
Delaware 0 250 0 0 
Kentucky A 0 750 500 0 
Maryland 2,700 0 0 0 
Tennessee 0 0 300 0 
Washington, D.C. 2,500 0 1,365 0 
West Virginia 0 0 360 0 





S Compiled from Iron Age, 1936. ` 


used when a single production center is so large that it must often sell in every territory 
and other production centers are accordingly so small that they seldom need to sell to or 
past the dominant production center. (Obviously, if almost all production takes place at 
one center, there can be no systematic freight absorption or, for that matter, a problem 
of geographical prices.) Geographically unstable demand may lead to zone prices if 
transportation costs are not uniquely determinable; some of the late nineteenth century 
pools may be examples. 

The system of formula differentials between prices of multiple products provides close 
analogies to systematic freight absorption. 
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Ill. Testing the Theory 


We shall briefly discuss tests of the foregoing theory that create some 
presumption for its validity and then suggest further tests which have 
not been carried out. 

Industries providing materials for large construction projects are 
likely to have geographically unstable demands; indeed this expecta- 
tion gave rise to the theory. A sample investigation of contract awards 
for reinforcing steel bars, summarized in Table II, amply confirms 
the expectation.*® The instability is more clearly brought out by the 


TABLE ITT.— PERCENTAGES OF UNITED STATES CONTRACT AWARDS FOR REINFORCING 
STEEL Bars IN LEADING CONSUMING States, 1936 


Quarter 
State 
First Second Third Fourth 
California 36.8 42.3 36.8 37.8 
Colorado 9 11.2 GE 13.9 
Tlinois 9.0 8.5 16.7 10.9 
Massachusetts 1.1 2.7 3.5 6.3 
Montana 13.3 1.0 4.4 id 
New York 12.9 5.6 17.2 7.9 
Pennsylvania 5.4 7.6 w9 1.8 





percentage distribution of contract awards among the important con- 
suming states (Table III).*’ The longer-term instability of demand is 
also implicitly illustrated by these tables: for example, California con- 
sumed almost four-tenths of the bars but had less than one-fifteenth of 
the industry’s capacity to produce bars, while the chief producing states 
(Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois) consumed relatively little.*® 

It was argued above that f.o.b. mill prices would have to be very 
flexible relative to one another in order to reflect the shifting locus of 
demand and thus permit the sales areas of production centers to expand 
and contract—so flexible, in fact, as to make collusion impracticable. We 
may test this view by a comparison of prices in a period of Lob, mill 

“The data exaggerate the short-run geographical instability of demand because they 
include only contracts for 100 or more tons, which are no doubt less stable geographically 
than the smaller orders. The awards cannot be compared accurately with total production 


because of the unknown time lags in filling orders, but it appears that about 35 per cent 
of total sales in this period are accounted for by these contracts. 


* Monthly contract awards, of course, show much greater instability. The correct time 
period for our theory will vary with the industry (being longer if inventories are possible) 
and with the variance of the time interval between orders and deliveries. It is interesting to 
notice that the California tonnages become much more erratic if the quarters are shifted 
back one week: 41,351; 15,969; 46,360; and 21,804 respectively. 


“See Directory of the Iron and Steel Works of the United States and Canada, 1938 
(New York, American Iron and Steel Institute, 1938), p. 441. 
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pricing with those under basing point pricing (Table IV). Unfortunate- 
ly, the same commodities cannot readily be used for both periods, but 
each seems representative of its period for the question in hand;* in 
both periods the demand for steel was rising. The comparison is quali- 
fied by the unknown amount of collusion in the earlier period and by 


TABLE IV.—CoMmpParison OF STEEL PRICES IN THREE MARKETS 
1898-99, 1939-40 











1898-99 - 4939-40 
e Steel Billets Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh 

Possible price changes DI 103 

Price changes 27 1 
Philadelphia 

Possible price changes 51 103 

Price changes 38 1 
Chicago 

Possible price changes Ag 103 

Price changes 21 1 
Pittsburgh-Philadelphia Differential 

Possible changes in differential 51 103 

Changes in differential 39 0 
Pittsburgh-Chicago Differential 

Possible changes in differential 48 103 

Changes in differential 34 0 





a Based on Tables A and B, appendix. 


the uncertainty of the significance of quoted prices in both periods. 
Nevertheless, the prediction of the theory is dramatically confirmed as 
to both the frequency of price changes with f.o.b. mill and basing point 
prices and the stability of differences between prices at different pro- 
duction centers.” 

Still another type of test of the theory is provided by changes in the 
behavior of basing point price industries in periods when the demand 
for their products is geographically stable: the theory predicts that 
systematic freight absorption will diminish. Steel has had such a demand 
stability in the postwar years because the industry has been practicing 
non-price rationing of buyers: the individual plant can sell all it wishes 
at its mill-net price. The prediction of the theory is fully confirmed: 


2 Billets had a much broader market in the earlier period, when vertical integration 
had uot progressed so far. 

2 "The collusive character of inter-base price differentials in the later period is shown 
in detail by de Chazeau; see D. R. Daugherty, M. G. de Chazeau, and S. S. Stratton, 
Economics of the Iron and Steel Industry (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1937), Vol. 2, 


Chap. XIII. 
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Since the war almost all mills have stopped selling some products in certain 
distant markets and some mills have withdrawn on all products from some 
areas. ... 


In today’s seller’s market it is actually possible for a steel company to reduce 
its freight bill in the face of rising freight rates by careful choice of 
customers and market areas... . 


Other f.o.b. mill sales are less obvious but it is known that some customers 
have been able to buy on f.o.b. mill pricing where it was a case of no dis- 
crimination; where the customer realized he was outside a mill’s present 
market area and specifically asked for an f.o.b. mill price so as to get steel. 
Not all mills will sell this way.” 


The practice of quoting an arbitrary Detroit base was also abandoned.” 

The instability of the geographical pattern of demand in cement has 
been emphasized by the industry,” and it is documented by the geo- 
graphical instability of concrete paving work and large construction 
projects.” 

Our theory predicts that in industries with unstable geographical 
patterns of demand, the relative distribution of production among pro- 
duction centers will be more stable than the relative distribution of con- 
sumption under a basing point price system, whereas the two distribu- 
tions would be about equally unstable with f.o.b. pricing.” Were it not 
for the merging of the market areas of individual mills in the reports 
of the Bureau of Mines (no doubt because of disclosure prohibitions), 
it would be possible to compare exactly the relative stability of con- 
sumption and production in each mill area. The best that can be done 
with the published data is to make such a comparison for certain 
adjoining states (Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri). The per- 
centage of aggregate production and consumption (in the four states) 
has been calculated for each state for the period 1921 through 1940, 

"fron Age, May 13, 1948, pp. 119-20; see also New York Times, December 6, 1947, 
p. 23. 


%2 Tones and Laughlin withdrew sheets and strip, and Republic and Carnegie-TIllinois 
withdrew alloy bars, from the Detroit arbitrary base, Iron Age, May 13, 1948, p. 120. 


See Aetna Portland Cement Company et al. v. Federal Trade Commission, in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals of the Seventh Circuit, October Term, 1945, 
Appendix A to Brief of Respondents-Petitioners, pp. 80 ff. 


"Por data on city and state paving (in which one-fourth of all cement is normally 
used), see annual issues of Cement and Concrete Reference Book, 


* Provided the inter-base price differentials were stable, as they appear to have been 
in cement; see Federal Trade Commission, Cement Industry (Washington, 1933), Exhibit 
Tables 9 and 10. 


Each of the states has four to six mills. Indiana is not reported separately; this 
distorts our analysis because it is the leading source of the Chicago market (indeed an 
Indiana mill is the base that sets the Chicago price), See annual issues of Minerals 
Yearbook. 
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and the coefficients of variation of these percentages are tabulated 
below: 








Coefficient of Variation 








State Per Cent of Aggregate Per Cent of Aggregate 
i Production Consumption 
Illinois , 7.5 11.0 
Towa 12.2 19.6 
Kansas 12.7 20.4 
Missouri 5.9 15.1 


In each state relative consumption was more variable than relative 
production, as the theory predicts. 

Our theory makes collusion a requirement for a delivered price 
system. In industries where there are few large firms, collusion 
(whether tacit or overt) or coercion is usually more profitable to every 
large firm than price compeliliuu. Therefore, however proper the legal 
principle that the defendant is presumed to be innocent of conspiracy, 
it has no place in economics. Indeed the presumption is the opposite: 
it is more appropriate for the economist to ask why oligopolists com- 
pete as often as they do. 

In the cement and steel industries, the evidences of overt collusion 
are ample. The basing point price system was put on a firm basis in 
the steel industry under Judge Gary’s iron-hand-in-velvet-glove regime, 
and it was greatly strengthened under the N.R.A. The testimony in the 
cement case contains many instances of overt collusion. Foreign ex- 
perience in these industries reinforces the conclusion that collusion is 
necessary to delivered price systems. The German cement industry was 
on a f.o.b. mill price system until a cartel was formed, after which it 
used delivered prices.” The German steel cartel used a basing point 
system,” and the English steel industry abandoned f.o.b. mill pricing 
for a delivered price system in the nineteen-twenties, after amalgama- 
tion and federation had proceeded far.” 

The bituminous coal industry supplies some excellent illustrations of 


"K, Ehrke, Ubererzeugung in der Zement Industrie von 1858-1913 (Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1933), pp. 14-15, 161. 

" See Die Deutsche Eisenerzeugende Industrie, in Ausschusz zur Untersuchung der 
Erzeugungs—und Absatebedingungen der deutschen Wirtschaft (Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 
1930). A joint sales agency was used, but the collusion was not complete. Each of the large 
firms maintained a sales organization because, in the words of F, Thyssen, “one fine day 
the cartel could go up in air...” (ibid., p. 315). 

*See D. L. Burn, The Economic History of Steelmaking, 1867-1939 (Cambridge, 1940), 
p. 377. 
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the role of collusion.*® In the United States, coal was sold f.o.b. mine 
when the industry was not regulated; under the National Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937, delivered prices were set and limited freight absorp- 
tion was permitted and in some circumstances phantom freight re- 
quired.** In Great Britain the development was parallel: f.o.b. mine 
prices were used before the compulsory cartelization of 1930; there- 
after the industry moved toward a delivered price system.” The highly 
developed Rhenish-Westphalian syndicate was able to act like a 
monopolist for it had control over the marketing of all coal in the 
“uncontested” areas, and it set f.o.b. mine prices.** 

Delivered price systems have been alleged or shown to exist in cast 
iron pipe;** rigid steel conduit;** various kinds of lumber;*° copper, 
lead, and zinc;*’ plaster and lime;* plate glass; 27 floor and wall tiles,*° 
and numerous other industries.“ Some of these industries very prob- 
ably have unstable geographical patterns of demand, for example, cast 
iron pipe, rigid conduits, and building materials. In other of these 


” The geographical pattern of demand for coal is apparently much more stable than that 
of steel and cement, but this is offset by the greater density of producing centers. On the 
pattern in Germany, see Johannes Schröder, Der Absatzraum der Ruhkrkohle -(Gieszen, 
Otto Kindt, 1929). 

“R. D Baker, The National Bituminous Coal Commission (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1941), pp. 140-41, 157, 193-94. l 

See the annual survey numbers of the Iron and Coal Trades Review, for example, 
January 15, 1937, pp. 90-91; January 21, 1938, pp. 82-83. 

See J. H Jones, G. Cartwright, and P. D. Guenault, The Coal-Mining Industry 
(London, Pitman and Sons, 1939), pp. 274-75. The Belgian cartel used a multiple basing 
point price system (ibid., pp. 227-28). 

“i Clair Wilcox, Competition and Monopoly in American Industry, T.N.E.C. Monograph 
No. 21, p. 157. 


* Triangle Conduit and Cable Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 168 Fed, 2d 175 (1948). 

“TN.E.C. Monograph No. 33, Geographical Differentials in Prices of Building Materials, 
Chap. XIII; A. R. Burns, The Decline of Competition (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1936), 
pp. 291 ff. 

"F. A. Fetter, The Masquerade of Monopoly (New York, Harcourt Brace, 1931), 
Chap. XIV. 


2 T.N.E.C. Monograph No. 33, Chaps. IV, VII. 


* U.S. Tariff Commission, Plate Glass, Report 110, Second Series (Washington, 1936), 
p: 25, l 


“U.S. Tariff Commission, Earthen Floor and Wall Tiles, Report 141, Second Series 
(Washington, 1941), pp. 86 f. 


“There is also some evidence of the equivalent of delivered price systems on the buying 
side in the cottonseed industry (Federal Trade Commission, Report on Cottonseed Industry 
[Senate Doc. 209, Part 13, 71st Cong. 2d Sess.], esp. pp. 15,823 ff.) and in the buying 
of crude petroleum and iron scrap. 

“The wire rope industry also shares this demand characteristic; see Study of Pricing 


Methods (Hearings pursuant to S. Res. 241 [the so-called Capehart Committee], pp. 
311-12). 
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industries it is doubtful that freight absorption is systematic.** The one 
industry in which it seems probable that the geographical pattern of 
demand is stable and yet delivered prices are adhered to is beet sugar; 
I have not been able to establish definitely that it is an exception.” 

Other tests of the theory, which have not been undertaken, can easily 
be suggested. Pig iron was sold f.o.b. mill before the N.R.A., there- 
after, it was sold on a basing point system. According to our theory, 
this change is due to increasing oligopoly or increasing instability of 
demand. It is said that cement was sold f.o.b. mill on the Pacific Coast; 
if true, this case has similar implications to be tested. 

The most general and satisfying test would be provided by a general 
measurement of the geographical instability of demand in oligopolistic 
industries, which could be compared with the pricing practices of these 
industries. If the industries with relatively unstable geographical de- 
mand patterns used chiefly delivered prices, and those with stable 
geographical demand patterns chiefly f.o.b. mill prices, it could not be 
doubted that the theory contains a large element of the correct solution. 

This test does not seem feasible with the data now published. The 
most promising source of information on demand patterns is the quar- 
terly reports on terminations of classes of railroad freight by states.*° 
Unfortunately, this series does not extend back of 1940 (except by 
broad geographic areas); it lumps together wide classes of commodi- 
ties; and often the state is too large a unit. The other serious problem, 
already referred to, is the inconclusiveness of the formal method of 
price quotation. The data necessary to measure the geographical in- 
stability of demand and the extent of systematic freight absorption 
exist in the sales ledgers of the firms, to which the academic investi- 
gator cannot always obtain access. 


"In copper, for example, the existence of a single basing point is doubtful. Most 
refineries are near New York, most consumers in New England. “The quotation is almost 
always on a delivered basis—that is, the seller pays the freight to the buyer’s plant. 
Sellers are willing to sell f.o.b. refinery, however, should the buyer so desire.” E. H. Robie, 
“The Marketing of Copper,” Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, April 21, 1923, pp. 
704-9, quotation at p. 707, 


“ Corn sirup is also mildly troublesome. It was long quoted on a single base (Chicago). 
The geographical pattern of demand appears to be stable, at least in the short run. One 
is tempted to explain the single base by the geographical concentration of production end 
consumption. Over half the corn sirup is made in Illinois and most of the remainder in 
neighboring states. The chief demand for corn sirup is in candy and confectionery, and 
30.5 per cent of the candy was made in Illinois in 1939 and only 8.2 per cent in all the 
other states producing large amounts of corn sirup. (See Census of Manufactures, 1939.) 
The Chicago base price therefore involved only a small amount of irrational (profit-reduc- 
ing) price discrimination, and simplified the price structure. 

* Interstate Commerce Commission, Tons of Revenue Freight Originated and Tons 


Terminated in Carloads by Groups of Commodities and by Geographic Areas (Statement 
No. Q-550 [8.C.5.1), ; 
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IV. Conclusion 


If our theory of delivered prices is correct, we may easily dispose of 
the chief criticism that is made of the cement decision: that it will 
divide the nation into many local monopolies. Quite aside from the fact 
that this statement is wholly ambiguous (in that it tells us nothing of 
how strong these local monopolists will be), it is simply wrong because 
it overlooks the normal instability of demand in these industries. The 
individual plant cannot operate efficiently with an unstable demand in 
the area of its production and must therefore frequently invade other 
plants’ areas. 7 

The immediate effect of f.o.b. mill pricing in a period of non-price 
rationing is of course to increase the revenues of firms which have been 
absorbing freight.** With the restoration of price rationing and the 
customary geographical instability of demand, f.o.b. mill pricing will 
require a flexibility of prices that will often be beyond the reach of 
colluding oligopolists, so we may expect more frequent outbreaks of 
price competition. A period of increasing price competition may lead to 
either further mergers or alternative forms of collusive marketing, or 
to increasingly competitive behavior of these industries. The relative 
probabilities of these two outcomes depend chiefly on other and more 
fundamental elements of our antitrust policy than the prohibition of 
price discrimination. 

“The steel industry also raised its mill prices at the time it shifted to f.o.b. mill 


pricing: semi-finished products rose 10 per cent and finished products 20 per cent from 
May to July, 1948 (Steel, January 3, 1949, p. 303). 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE A.—PRIcE OF STEEL BILLETS AT PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, AND CHICAGO, 1898-998 
(per ton) 
i Price Excess over Pittsburgh Price 
ate 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Chicago Philadelphia Chicago 

1898 July 6 $14.50 $16.50 $16.25 $2.00 $1.75 
15 14.50 16.50 16.25 2.00 1.75 
20 14.30 16.50 15.75 2.00 1.25 
27 14.50 16.50 15.75 2.00 1.25 
August 3 14.50 16.25 15.75 1.75 1.25 
10 15.25 17.00 16.00 1.75 75 
17 15.90 18.00 16.50 2.10 60 
24 16.00 17.75 16.50 1.75 50 
A1 16.00 17.78 17.00 1.75 1.60 
September 7 16.00 18.00 17.50 2.00 1.50 
14 16.00 17.75 _ 17,50 1,75 1.50 
21 16,06 18,00 17.00 2.00 1.00 
28 16.00 17.75 17.00 1.75 1.00 
October 5 15.75 17.75 17.00 2.00 1.25 
12 15.50 17.75 17.00 2.25 1.50 
19 15.50 18.00 17.00 2.50 1.50 
26 15.50 17.75 17,00 2,25 1.50 
November 2 15.15 17.25 17.00 2.10 1.85 
A 13.06 17.23 17.00 2.23 ZUM 
16 14.85 17.00 17,00 2.15 2.15 
23 15.25 17.00 17.00 1.75 1.75 
30 15.25 17.00 17.00 1.75 1.75 
December 7 15.56 17.25 17.09 1.75 1.50 
14 16.00 17.25 17.50 1.25 1.50 

21 16.00 17.35 1.35 
23 16.25 18.50 17.50 2.25 1.25 
1899 January 3 16.25 18.55 17.50 2.30 1.25 
11 16.50 18.90 18.25 2.40 1.75 
18 16.50 19.50 18.50 3.00 2.00 
25 17.25 19.10 18.50 1.85 1.25 
February 1 17.25 19.25 18.50 2.00 1.25 
8 17.25 19.50 18.50 2,25 1.25 
15 18.00 20.50 20.00 2.50 2.00 
22 19.50 22.00 21.00 2,50 1.50 





& Compiled from Iron Age. 
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TABLE B.—-Price or STEEL Bars AT PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, AND Caricaco, 1939-405 


(per pound) 
: Excess over Pittsburgh 
Price Price 
Date 
Pittsburgh | Philadelphia; Chicago | Philadelphia; Chicago 
1939 January 7 2.25 2.57 2.25 Ke 0. 
May 13 2.25 2,57 2.25 32 0, 
May 20 2:15 2.47 2.15 KX 0. 
December 23 | 2.15 2.47 2.15 32 0. 
1940 ... 
December 28 | 2.15 2.47 2.15 32 0. 


* Compiled from Steel; no price changes in unreported weeks. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CAPITAL ACCUMULATION 


By Ernest H. STERN* 


I 


The net investments of each year, that is the net additions to the 
stock of durable equipment capable of producing goods or services, add 
to our productive capacity and, generally, to output. That growth re- 
quires that income, the measure of demand, should grow along 
with net investment if the existing balance between total supply and 
total demand is to be maintained. Credit is due to Professor Evsey D. 
Domar for having directed attention to the dynamic effect of invest- 
ment.! If the net investments (I) of each year are a per cent of the 
output of that year, and their capacity to produce were s per cent of 
the net investments of each year, our total capacity to produce and, if 
all the capital stock were employed, our total output would rise at an 
annual rate of as per cent. The Keynesian thesis, on the other hand, 
made any increase of income dependent on, and corresponding with, an 
increase of investment over the investment in the preceding period. 
According to that thesis, the income and therewith total demand grows 
at the rate of KAa per cent where K is assumed to be a fairly stable 
factor dependent on the consumption and saving habits of a society. 
From the Keynesian thesis it follows that if Aa is zero, income will not 
rise, although o and therewith as may be quite substantial, while from 
Domar’s thesis it follows that output capacity and possibly output con- 
tinue to rise, because a and s remain positive magnitudes, though they 
may not increase and may even decline. If both theses were unequivocal, 
the economy would be forever under the threat of the output capacities 
outrunning income and total demand. 

This fear has haunted Domar in his article on “The Problem of Cap- 
ital Accumulation” in the December 1948 issue of this Review. In this 
article he poses two main questions, viz.: (a) Whether income can rise 
at the rate of as, and (b) If it can, whether it will so rise. 

He maintains that the failure so to rise would render capital accumu- 
lation excessive, deter further investment and thereby cause unem- 
ployment. Domar is in doubt whether income can rise at the rate of 


* The author is economist of Union Corporation Ltd., London, England. 

*“Capital Expansion, Rate of Growth and Employment,” Econometrica, Vol. 14, No. 2 
(Apr., 1946), pp. 137-47. “Expansion and Employment,” Am. Econ. Rev, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 1 (Mar., 1947), pp. 34-35. 
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as, is therefore pessimistic as to the maintenance of full employment, 
but confesses that he can give no clear answer. He raises the question, 
but hardly examines it. However, in order to be able of applying him- 
self to the second question, whether income will rise at the rate of s, 
he assumes for the sake of argument that question (a) were answered 
in the affirmative. His article centres therefore in his second question, 
whether income will rise at the rate of as. Once more, Domar evades the 
answer. In fact, he hardly examines even this question. He only indi- 
cates that his reply is probably negative by stating that “existing insti- 
tutional conditions” do not allow the volume of investment that is needed 
to keep pace with an output growing at the same rate of as. He does 
not define these “existing institutional conditions.” Instead, he puts for- 
ward a suggestion which falls into the realm of economic policy. He 
suggests that the supposed investment impeding influence of the “exist- 
ing institutional conditions” could be overcome by the government 
guaranteeing that “for some time to come” income would grow at the 
as rate. The mere guarantee would induce entrepreneurs to undertake 
the required volume of investment so that income would actually grow 
at the required rate of as and the guarantee need never be put to the 
test. So far Evsey Domar.” 

It will be the burden of this article to show that the problem of ex- 
cessive accumulation of capital is quite different from that envisaged 
by Domar and that the reasons for the instabilities of income and of 
demand and employment and the magnitudes of the instabilities cannot 
be found in the fields where Domar searched for them; they may well 
be found in other fields. The useful conception of as as the rate of 
growth of output is not abandoned, but it will be given a wider inter- 
pretation. 

It would be easy to refute Domar by taking advantage of his many 
assumptions as to the nature of the economy. Throughout his article 
he uses output and income as synonymous and also investment and 
saving. This is of course the proper assumption if one looks back on 
the preceding period. In retrospect, output and income or net invest- 
ment and net saving are synonymous and equal. Therefore, in retrospect 
the rate of growth of income is equal to the rate of growth of output, 
both being as. The equalisation may have been brought about by vari- 
ous means, one of which may be the writing down of not fully employed 
capital equipment, which reduces both the magnitude of a, the latter 
being conceived as net after depreciation of all capital stock, and the 
magnitude of s, which is affected by any under-employment. Taking 


"In the concluding section of his article and in an appendix Domar takes issue with Paul 
Sweezy on the latter’s theory of underconsumption. This controversy does not directly 
concern Domar’s argument that capital accumulation will become excessive if income 
grows at a smaller rate than the capital stock. This writer will therefore take no part in it. 
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advantage of those assumptions of Domar’s one could easily prove that 
income always grows at the rate of as and that both his questions are 
answered in the affirmative. In conditions as described by Domar, 
the problem of excessive capital accumulation would never arise. 

The cold fact, however, remains that at times certain parts of output 
cannot be sold at the traditional or otherwise anticipated profits, or are 
assumed to become unsalable at those profits or any profits at all and 
that, in consequence, investments hitherto undertaken to cater for more 
of such output will no longer be undertaken. As a further consequence, 
the total of the annual investment no longer grows at the previous rate. 
AJ = YAa may become zero or even negative. In that case income (Y) 
being KYAa would stagnate or even decline, whatever the magnitudes 
of K and Y, which by definition are positive. In that case there is a 
danger that output in terms of traditional prices and costs, unchanged 
in its composition and still rising at the rate of as would tend even 
more to exceed the demand for it as money income tends to remain 
stagnant or even to decline. The equalisation of output and income will 
be enforced by the process of part of the output not being realised at 
the anticipated prices. This reduces the opportunities for certain types 
of investment, but not for all investments. 

It is obvious that such a forceful downward adjustment need not 
occur, if two changes were made, viz.: 

L If the composition of output—in terms of money-—were changed. 

2. If the composition of as—in terms of money—were changed, and 

changed in a manner that the product as would decline although 
the factor a would increase, enabling Aa to remain positive and 
allowing income (Y) being KYAa to continue to rise. 

Domar has barred his way to examining these possibilities by a few 
more propositions in his paper, which are most unreal. These proposi- 
tions are: (a) take no account of relative price changes;* (b) regard 
a as constant;* (c) regard s as constant.® 


* “Nothing was said about the possible effects of relative price changes (or other factors) 
on the magnitudes of s and a” (op. cit., p. 781). Not only were these effects on o and s 
excluded from the examination of the problem, but no effects of price changes were con- 
sidered at all throughout the paper. 


*This proposition is stated in a somewhat ambiguous way. At first, it is put as “Its 
refusal (Ge, the refusal of oi to adjust itself to changes in the volume of investment, so 
as to assure continuous employment” (p. 779). All I can read into this statement is that 
æ, on this occasion conceived as the money savings rate, Ze, the unspent money income as 
a ratio to the money income received, that this kind of a may change but at a lower speed 
than the investment rate, the latter being the ratio of net new capital goods to net output. 
In other words, it suggests that the money savings rate is relatively constant as compared 
with the more volatile investment rate. This would be in contradiction to the use of o as 
synonymous with the investment rate. 

Ambiguous as this passage is, it is later followed by an additional assumption that o 
is in fact fairly constant at 10-12 per cent of money income and of output and this magni- 
tude is made the basis of further conclusions. 
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These propositions are the crux of the problem. Domar came close 
to realising it when, as quoted in footnotes below, he explained that “if 
s can be anything, our argument falls through.” This would have been 
an opportunity to investigate whether s is changeable, and if it were 
found changeable, to give up the argument. If constancy in all three 
fields, Ze, of price relations, of the investment rate and of the marginal 
capital productivity rate, is assumed, then indeed capital accumulation 
is bound to be excessive before long. However, what grounds have we 
in a “private capitalist economy in which the government plays a minor 
part”—another of Domar’s propositions—to assume constancy in those 
three respects? Let us examine the facts. Right from the beginning we 
will state that “inertia” is a powerful factor in every society whether 
the latter is of the “private capitalistic” type or of the government 
directed type. It is an attribute of all human societies. Consequently, 
changeability and adjustability are impeded in every society. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the case for government direction or government interven- 
tion is based on the supposed ability of government to either provide 
adjustability or to compensate for lack of sufficient adjustability. 

Having admitted the power of inertia in society whatever the latter’s 
organisation, we can proceed to examining whether and in which way 
changeability of the three factors enumerated above would effect the 
problem of capital accumulation becoming excessive. 


H 


The proposition to disregard changes of relative prices is in contrast 
with the fact that they are of the very essence of economic life, indeed 
some of its purpose. Whether we think in terms of money output, money 
income and investment values, or in terms of "real" output, “real” in- 
come and “real” investment, the uneven rates of growth of output of 
the manifold individual commodities and services lead of necessity to 
an uneven development of marginal values of each one of them in rela- 
tion to all the rest. It would be a strange accident, never observed and 
not to be expected, if all the demand and supply schedules of every 
commodity and service had identical shapes. As they have not, man 
tries by his work and by his saving to increase the output of those 
whose marginal value is high, in preference to those whose marginal 
value is low. Capital accumulation becomes excessive not because in- 
come falls short of output—which is a contradiction—but because the 





* This proposition is clearly stated on page 779. “The assumption of a stable s is neces- 
sary.” A few lines previously it was stated as follows: “While strictly speaking, we shall 
treat y as a given constant, it need not be so. It is certainly not the same among various 
firms and industries. The national average (if such exists) can be made a function of time, 
interest rate, or of Something else. But it must have some stability, because if s can be 
anything, our argument falls through and we are back at the Knight-Simons proposition.” 
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accumulating capital is of a kind that the output it produces is, or 
threatens to be, of declining marginal value. That decline may be due 
to the shape of the demand schedules of the goods produced or to the 
shape of the supply schedules of the factors of production. Lest it be 
forgotten—as Domar forgot—when speaking of capital accumulation 
becoming excessive, we are dealing with values (measured in whatever 
money is used) and not with volumes of equipment. If it could be ar- 
ranged that a falling demand schedule would be matched by corre- 
spondingly changing supply schedules of the factors of production or, 
in other words, if falling prices such as are necessary to meet a demand 
in the course of saturation were matched by reduced costs which in 
themselves do not reduce demand, in that case capital of a particular 
kind could continue to accumulate, without becoming excessive. It is 
never the case that all and every kind of capital becomes excessive, but 
only a particular kind of capital or groups of particular kinds. All this 
is old stuff, but wants re-stating. Lack of price and cost flexibility is at 
the root of capital accumulation becoming excessive. The decline of 
income (and employment) is not caused by total income falling behind 
output or even behind output capacity, but by the fact that the change 
in the composition of both output and income falls behind the changes 
in the supply and demand schedules that go hand in hand with rising 
output and output capacity. 

The dependence of the excessiveness of capital accumulation on the 
changeability of prices, costs and profits may also be demonstrated as 
follows: Output increasing at the rate of as and realised at stable prices 
might well produce increasing and not stable profits and therefore in- 
vestment opportunities in excess of those leading to a rate of growth 
of as. Contrariwise, an increasing output sold at falling prices may still 
enable the existing profits to be maintained and prevent capital accumu- 
lation from becoming excessive. Whether it does so or not, depends on 
changes of various supply factors, one of which is the change in the 
rate of interest. 


III 


Domar’s other unreal proposition is to take o and s as constant. 
While in regard to price flexibility we only re-stated what has been 
known, though apt to be ignored in recent years, in regard to the as- 
sumed constancy of a and s, we may have to put forward some new 
aspects. If they are not wholly new—as is probably nothing in eco- 
nomic theory—they may bring to light again features which have been 
neglected. Domar was led to the proposition of a and s being constant, 
apparently by the following reasoning: If employment is to be main- 
tained, income must rise at a steady rate and that rate must be equal 
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to as. Consequently, as must be constant. Note that only the product 
as, and not each factor, would need to be constant. However, in order 
to save his argument, Domar assumed s to be constant. It had to follow 
that a would need to be constant too. 

Such tests as have been made so far, indicate that s oscillates round 
a fairly stable average.® It is certainly not constant in the short run. 
Nor is a constant, whether in the long or in the short run. The very fact 
that the marginal propensity to consume most probably differs from 
the average propensity to consume and consequently the marginal pro- 
pensity to save differs from the average propensity to save, would pro- 
duce changes in a. Moreover, as may be stated here, though explained 
Jater on, the marginal propensity to consume and, therefore, the mar- 
ginal propensity to save are themselves not constant. There is no reason, 
on theoretical grounds, why the difference of the marginal rates from 
the average rates and the changes of the former should combine to make 
the average rates constant, and there is no evidence that they do, but 
all the evidence that in retrospect they have not. 

Though there is no ground to assume that either a or s are constant, 
it is still thinkable that their product as might be constant. It is now 
time to point to a new, and in this writer’s opinion, important aspect. 
The factors a and s are not independent magnitudes. More exactly, 
s and I, the investment underlying o and s, are interdependent. Nor 
is K independent of AI in the Keynesian formula KAI — AY. The fact 
is that investment (1) has both quantity and quality, the latter chang- 
ing with the composition of I. The productivity rate s, however, is a 
function of the quality, Ze, of the composition of investment. More 
pronouncedly, the marginal productivity rate is a function of the quality 
of the marginal investment. Likewise, the composition of the marginal 
investment (AI) will affect the marginal propensity to consume and, 
therefore, the multiplier K in the Keynesian formula. A change in s 
following a change in the composition of investment will of course 
change the rate of growth of output, or at least of potential output. If 
before this change of composition, output of capital goods tended to 
outpace the demand for them at the prevailing prices and other condi- 
tions and, because of the relative rigidity of prices and other conditions, 
tended to produce the dreaded dearth of investment opportunities, a 
change in the composition of investments may immediately slow down 
the rate of growth of potential output without reducing the volume (at 
prevailing prices) of investment and saving. It can produce this effect, 
even while the volume of investment (at prevailing prices) increases. 
One ‘well-known instance of such a change in composition is the sub- 


°See this writer’s article on “Capital Requirements in Progressive Economies” in Eco- 
nomica, N.S. Vol. XII, No. 47 (Aug., 1945), pp. 163-71. 
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stitution in the annual investment, of residential buildings for highly 
efficient machine tools. As much labour and capital resources may be 
spent on the former as on the latter, but the immediate annual output 
(value added after raw materials and wages, before depreciation) or 
potential output resulting from the installation of machine tools may 
be 100 per cent of the cost of investment, while that resulting from the 
erection of residential buildings may be 10 per cent. If it is objected 
that because of the different rates of depreciation, the productivity rates 
net of depreciation of the two types are nearly equal and the factor s$ 
is conceived as “net of depreciation,” therefore, hardly changed, I would 
reply as follows: 

It is correct that entrepreneurs when making their investment take 
account of anticipated profits, net of depreciation, otherwise they would 
not substitute long-life for short-life investments and that income is 
also distributed net of depreciation provision; however, it is also cor- 
rect that the output that is offered for sale is increased by the gross 
output during the life of the equipment that produces it.” Let us put 
it into figures. : 

If in one period the marginal productivity rate (s) (gross before 
depreciation) were 0.33 and s (net of depreciation provision) 0.3 and 
if a (net) were 0.1 of output, the rate of growth of output would be 
3 per cent p.a. This assumes that as much replacement expenditure is 
made as is provided for as depreciation. If the whole of a (net) were 
invested in machine tools and because of their high gross reproduction 
rate, the marginal productivity rate (s) were raised to 1.0, while actual 
replacement expenditure of the total capital stock remained almost 
unchanged, annual output during the life of these machine tools would 
increase by close on 1.0 times 0.1, or by close on 10 per cent. If the 
whole of a (net) were invested in houses and because of their low gross 
reproduction rate, the marginal productivity rate (s) were reduced to 
0.1 gross while replacement expenditure of the total capital stock re- 
mained almost unchanged, annual output during the life of these houses 
would increase by somewhat less than 0.1 times 0.1, or by close on 1 
per cent. Another illustration might envisage a situation in which all 
output not consumed, but available for investment, which may be 20 
per cent of output, would be expended on weapons and military stock- 
piling. This expenditure of resources has a gross productivity rate of 
zero, if we overlook as is usual the intangible value of future external 
security. As the replacement expenditure of all the other capital stock 
continues, say at the rate of 0.1 annual output, net s becomes —0.1 and 
as becomes negative. This is as might be expected, if a country devotes 
—~as it might be forced by circumstances—all its output (gross before 
depreciation) to consumption or other “non-productive” expenditure. 


* This discrepancy has already been observed by Keynes (General Theory, Chap. 8, IV). 
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In actual life we observe any combination of investment of varying 
shades of gross productivity from very high to zero and frequent 
changes of this combination. 

The manner in which change in the quality: i.e., in the composition 
of investment affects the multiplier K in the Keynesian formula can 
be illustrated as follows: Assume the total annual net investment (I) 
to consist of residential buildings only. In that case the goods and serv- 
ices made available for consumption and actual consumption of them 
would increase more than if net investment consisted of factories pro- 
ducing machine tools. This would be so irrespective of the previous 
consumption habits of the population. The increase in the consumption 
may be so great as to be nearly equal the increase of total annual net 
investment. In that case K (being [AC -+ AI]/AI) would be very large 
but in the following period AI would be very small. Whether or not the 
interdependent changes of K and AI are of a magnitude, as not to affect 
the product KAI — AY need not be considered here. It is possible that 
it would affect that product and that consequently the ratio KAI/Y, 
which is the rate of growth of income, would be affected too by the 
change in the composition of income. 

It is apparent that a change in the composition of investment with- 
out any change in the value (at stable prices) of the aggregate, that is, 
in the (weighted) volume, of investment would produce divergencies 
from the prevailing degree of balance, as follows: 

1, It would change the rate of growth of output that is available for 

sale, by changing the gross marginal productivity rate. 

2. It would change the ratio which the annual income realised or 
assumed to be realisable (including annual corporate savings) 
bears to the annual output for sale, because the former is net of 
depreciation provision for the new investment, while the latter is 
gross of it. Such a change can be of considerable importance on 
short term fluctuations of employment. 

3. It would change the impetus to increasing the income, inasmuch 
as it changes the multiplier and marginal net investment and pos- 
sibly the product (KAI) of these two factors. 

In this writer’s view the discussions of recent years stimulated by 
Keynesian and Marxian systems of thought have been too much occu- 
oied with the size of the investment and have overlooked the change 
n the composition of investment. Other schools of economic thought 
aave, however, been well aware of the importance of a change in the 
Somposition of investment. 

So-far in this section it has been tacitly assumed that prices are stable 
und that productivity rates and investment rates are changed by the 
changes in the physical composition of investment and consequent tech- 
aical factors. However, such changes also affect the marginal values of 
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the components of output, income, capital stock, consumption and sav- 
- ing all as expressed in money. This is another reason why the assump- 
tion of constant a and constant s is unreal. There are no grounds known 
yet why the effect on marginal values, and therefore on prices, cost and 
profits should lead to constancy of the money values of as or of KAI/Y. 

In summary, the composition of investment as expressed in money 
is of the utmost importance from the point of view of its effects on the 
productivity rate (s) or on the multiplier (K) as well as from the point 
of view of its effect on relative price changes. There is interdependence 
not only between the subjects treated in this Section ITI, but also be- 
tween these subjects and the subject treated in Section II. The problem 
of capital accumulation becoming excessive is inseparable from the 
problem nf changeahility of relative prices and of the changeability of 
a and e, 


IV 


It follows that Domar’s remedy of “somehow” inducing people to 
continue investing—irrespective of the kind of investment—-cannot 
assure a permanent equilibrium of output and demand. Of course, it 
may postpone for a while the unmasking of a disequilibrium. By so 
doing, it may even assist in making the disequilibrium more severe. As 
a matter of fact, compensating expenditure by government—although 
in recent years dressed up as a mere increase of spending—has always 
effected a change in the composition of expenditure and investment. 
Its value as a remedy, such as it is, is largely derived from the effect of 
it being a means of changing those compositions. 

The question is apposite whether, and if so, to what degree unem- 
ployment is an appropriate means or even a justifiable accompaniment 
of effecting the necessary changes in prices, costs and the composition 
of output and income. Our generation has come to the conclusion that 
it is not the former and is doubtful whether it is the latter. We are still 
searching for more appropriate and justifiable ways. We should be 
honest and declare that we have not yet found justifiable means of 
effecting those changes that would not be accompanied by unemploy- 
ment. The Keynesian thesis demanding a continuous increase of invest- 
ment irrespective of its composition does not provide such means. Nor 
does laissez faire in a society in which the power of inertia is so strong 
as it is in all contemporary societies. Nor does the Russian system, 
in as much as we know its working, demanding as its price, inter alia, 
forced labour on a very substantial scale and many other compulsions. 
This writer has no solution to offer either at this juncture, the present 
article being only concerned with the analysis of the case. It may be, 
that by experiment with various forms of interventions we may stumble 
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into a solution. While those government interventions may aim at in- 
creasing expenditure or in the case of taxation and licensing of invest- 
ment at reducing it, they may result in changing the composition of 
output and demand. The nations of the so-called Western World have 
only started to experiment. It is too early to evaluate the efficacy of 
the various doses of intervention. In the meantime, let us be clear in 
the recognition that capital accumulation becomes excessive and in- 
vestment declines not because our society allows income to fall behind 
the required rate of as, but because the power of inertia in our society 
makes the changeability of the factors of output and expenditure fall 
behind the required changes in their composition. 

The search for means of changing relative prices and the composition 
of investment without incurring unemployment is in no way furthered 
by an assumption that unemployment is solely a function of an insuff- 
cient rate of growth in the size of income. This assumption is implicit 
in Domar’s article 

This certainly endows the rate of growth of income with undue im- 
portance. Unemployment arises if and when the supply and demand of 
employment do not balance. The growth of income is a determinant of 
the supply. The demand is a function of several other variables. Some 
of the latter are quite independent of the growth of income. For in- 
stance, the rate of growth in the number of employables—an important 
variable of demand—is mainly determined by past birth rates and 
recent death rates, and to a lesser extent by rates of migration, and 
bears very little relation to the present growth of income. Another 
variable is the rate of change in the quality of the employables (skill, 
training, general education) as different from their numbers. Even this 
variable may be independent of, or only partly dependent on, present 
income. Other determinants may be less independent of the growth of 
income, but their rates of change are most probably very different from 
the rate of growth of income. Among those other variables, there will 
be found the working time per year per employable offered, the response 
of labour within the working time to the output opportunities offered, 
that is the labour productivity rate, as it were, and last but not least 
the rate of growth of annual income per employable that is demanded 
along with the number of jobs. As far as I am aware, economists have 
hardly ventured into the territory of the rates of growth of income from 
employment per employable that is demanded together with a rising 


"In his previous papers, as quoted in the first page of this note, it was expressed as 
follows: “employment is a function of the ratio of national income to productive capacity” 
the latter explained as “total output when all productive factors are fully employed” 
(“Capital Expansion” etc., op. cit., pages 139 and 137). Also ibid., page 143, “The failure of 
the economy to grow at the required rate creates unused capacity and unemployment.” 
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quantity of employment. That rate of growth of income demanded from 
employment is, however, another determinant of the required rate of 
growth of income. The rate as is not the only one. 


Conclusions 


The as conception, as formulated by Evsey Domar, was a progress 
in that it showed that expansion at the rate of Aa multiplied by a stable 
factor K, the Keynesian proposition, cannot assure equilibrium. It re- 
directed attention to the dynamic elements in our economy. Its applica- 
tion to determine excessive capital accumulation and unemployment is 
however faulty. In my view, studies in the effect of changes of the 
marginal capital productivity rate that are produced by changes in the 
composition af investment, and af course, in the mechanism which pro- 
duces or permits the latter changes, are a preliminary to studies into 
the balance between output and demand (income). Without more 
knowledge about those effects, the question of how to avoid capital ac- 
cumulation becoming excessive cannot be answered. Nor can the ques- 
tion of how changes in capital accumulation affect employment be 
answered without more knowledge of the determinants of the demand 
for employment. 

Rejoinder 


If my understanding is correct, these are the main points of Mr. 
Stern’s note: (1) That no definite statement was made in my paper as 
to whether or not real income can or will grow at a certain rate. 
(2) That the concepts of saving, investment and income were used 
improperly. (3) That no account was taken of relative price changes. 
(4) That both a and s were incorrectly assumed to be constant. 

In addition, Mr. Stern made several other suggestions which do not 
directly bear on my paper and therefore do not require an answer. 

1. Mr. Stern is correct in asserting that no definite statement re- 
garding the ability of real income to grow at the so-called required rate 
was made in my paper. The reason for this omission was, however, 
explained—the unavailability (to my knowledge) of the necessary em- 
pirical information. If Mr. Stern possesses it, we should all regret that 
he did not choose to enlighten us. In the apparent absence of such data, 
those who retain their interest in the subject may still continue-—and I 
hope not without profit—to analyse the problem. Such a procedure is 
hardly an “evasion.” If I were pressed for an answer, I would say 
that, as far as I can now tell, our past (and probably future) difficul- 
ties were not caused by the inability of income to grow at some required 
rate. In other words, physical limitations (of which labor shortage 
would be the most important one) were not the cause of our down- 
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Swings, and the trouble lay in our institutional setup, or more specifi- 
cally, in the manner in which investment decisions in our economy are 
made. I agree that this statement does not go very far; any attempts 
to develop a deeper and better explanation are welcome. 

2. It is to the credit of the last war that it put an end (or at least I 
hope it did) to the useless debate about the proper definition of income, 
saving and investment. That so much time and space could have been 
devoted to such a sterile subject, certainly does not enhance the prestige 
of our profession. If Mr. Stern is still worried, he might reflect on the 
rôle played by changes in inventories in equating saving with invest- 
ment. It is perfectly true that by defining income a and s in a certain 
manner, Mr. Stern could make income always grow at the required 
rate, just as by an appropriate definition of a full employment equi- 
librium, the economy could be said to remain perpetually in this happy 
state. But the usefulness of these demonstrations, except as intellec- 
tual exercises, is not immediately clear. 

3. I readily agree with Mr. Stern that relative price changes perform 
important functions in this, as in most other economic problems, but I 
refuse to jump with him to the conclusion that given flexible prices, the 
problem of capital accumulation, and by implication—of employment 
ceases to exist. Mr. Stern is free to construct any number of theoretical 
models in which behavior patterns are such that flexible prices do as- 
sure a state of continuous full employment. This pastime has attracted 
economists for many years. The discussions of the last two decades have 
shown that the whole question is more complex than that, and that 
flexible prices are a remedy which may either cure or intensify the 
disease.” Mr. Stern certainly confuses the issue when he argues that “It 
is never the case that all and every kind of capital becomes excessive, 
but only a particular kind of capital or groups of particular kinds” 
(Sec. IL). In a changing society, some kinds of capital become excessive 
all the time, and not much can or need be done about it. But such 
partial maladjustments are not likely to cause depressions; by their 
very nature, these kinds of excessive accumulations of capital in some 
industries imply corresponding shortages in others. And Mr. Stern will 
be hard put to find capital shortages corresponding to the piles of 
unused capital in this country during the ’thirties. 

4, And now, about the constancy of a and s. What Mr. Stern fails to 
realize is that this assumption has only a logical significance: it facili- 
tates the mathematics involved. The real issue is not the constancy of ` 
a and s—and there is no reason why they should necessarily be con- 

°? See in particular Oscar Lange, Price Flexibility and Employment (Bloomington, 1944), 


and Don Patinkin, “Price Flexibility and Full Employment,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 4 (Gent, 1948), pp. 543-64. 
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stant—but whether or not they so adjust themselves to economic 
changes as to bring about a reasonably continuous state of full employ- 
ment. If, for instance, the propensity to have falls whenever investment 
does, so that income is unimpaired, the whole problem of capital ac- 
cumulation loses its significance as far as employment is concerned. But 
such an obliging behavior of a has not been witnessed in the past, and 
Mr. Stern has not convinced me that it will necessarily ‘take place in the 
future. | 

As far as s is concerned, we are all aware that it differs among the 
various industries. There are industries with a low s, such as housing, 
railroads, hydroelectric installations, and evidently atomic energy 
plants, just as there are those with a high one, such as services. On the 
whole, high wages and Joe interest rates should encourage the former, 
but the question still remains whether these industries, requiring large 
capital outlay per unit of output and therefore frequently involving a 
high degree of risk, are best suited for private enterprise. 

These, I believe, are the main issues which Mr. Stern’s note has 
raised, and we may spare the reader’s time by foregoing the argument 
about the minor ones. The problem under discussion—and probably 
any problem—transcends in importance what one or another individual 
said or meant to say. In this spirit, Mr. Stern’s note should certainly 
be welcome. 

Evere D. DOMAR 


The Johns Hopkins University S 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE AND MONETARY 
POLICY FORMATION 


By GEORGE L. BACH* 


} 


The problem of establishing more effective arrangements for the 
formation and execution of federal economic policy has been the sub- 
ject of lively discussion since presentation of the Hoover Commission 
reports to Congress. In the monetary field this stimulus has been aug- 
mented recently by repeated demands for a new National Monetary 
Commission to study the entire problem of our monetary and banking 
arrangements. It is the purpose of this paper to summarize a recent 
study made for the Hoover Commission of the actual procedures fol- 
lowed in modern American monetary policy-making (primarily by the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury), to point out certain weaknesses 
which seem to be evidenced, and to suggest some considerations that. 
appear to be important in devising more effective procedures for for- 
mulating and executing sound monetary policy. Certainly no adminis- 
trative arrangement can guarantee good monetary policy, but some 
arrangements may be more promising than others.* 


I. The Setting for Monetary Policy Formation 


Congress’s directive to the Hoover Commission was essentially to 
examine the executive branch of the federal government with a view to 
recommending ways to make it more efficient in carrying out its func- 


_ * The author is professor of economics at Carnegie Institute of Technology. This paper 
represents primarily a brief summary of one part of a larger study of the Federal Reserve 
System done by him in 1948 for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government (the “Hoover Commission”). The recommendations suggested in the 
concluding section are for the most part those presented by the Commission’s Task Force 
on Independent Regulatory Commissions. The Commission itself adopted the first recom- 
mendation listed below (for a “National Monetary Council”), but neither endorsed nor 
rejected the remaining Task Force recommendations, forwarding the Task Force and 
supporting staff reports to Congress without other comment on the monetary policy area. 

The views expressed herein are personal, and are not necessarily those of the Commission 
or its Task Force. The recommendations of the Commission’s Task Force on the Federal 

Reserve System are summarized in Appendix N of the Commission’s reports. The detailed 
analysis of the Federal Reserve System’s policy-making activities is contained in a 
staff report under that name. 


* Roughly, monetary policy is taken here to cover those actions by the federal authorities 


concerned which importantly affect the supply of, or demand for, liquid assets (currency, 
deposits, and government securities) by the non-banking public. 
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tions. But the efficiency of any policy-forming agency can be analyzed 
only in the light of goals or ends which the policies are supposed to 
help achieve. Does the agency make good policy is the basic question 
if the major function is to make policy. 

In the case of the Federal Reserve, which is ordinarily considered the 
agency primarily responsible for monetary policy-making; the question 
of what kind of policy it should make is far from simple. The Federal 
Reserve Act provides amazingly little information on what the System’s 
monetary (credit policy) duties are, though it contains vast detail on 
the service functions of the Federal Reserve (currency issue, check 
clearance, etc)? Both the language of the act and its legislative history 
indicate that credit control (monetary policy) was conceived of as 
involving primarily due attention to the gold standard, plus main- 
tenance of “sound” individual banking practices. Though the Banking 
Acts of 1933 and 1935 clearly envisaged an important rôle for Federal 
Reserve monetary (credit) policy, even they provided no mandate as to 
what specific objectives monetary policy should seek to achieve, out- 
side of the original preamble and sprinkled admonitions against undue 
use of “speculative” credit. Directives to help achieve full employment, 
prevent inflations, or mitigate business fluctuations are conspicuously 
lacking. The exception is the Employment Act of 1946, which is of 
somewhat indirect and uncertain applicability to the quasi-independent 
Federal Reserve, at least in the eyes of many observers. 

In the absence of specific Congressional directives, it is necessary to 
posit standards against which present policy-making procedures can be 
judged. Limiting consideration to what is ordinarily termed credit, or 
monetary, policy, today the job of the Federal Reserve might reason- 
ably be said to be: To regulate the cost and availability of money, both 
in the aggregate and in segments, so as to make a maximum contribu- 
tion to high-level economic stability (roughly, full employment without 
inflation). This statement is in keeping with official Federal Reserve 
and orthodox economic pronouncements, although to mesh with the 
definition of monetary policy given above, “liquid assets” should be 
substituted for “money.” 

The current setting for monetary policy formation is so well known 
that detailed repetition would be pointless. In essence, traditional Fed- 
eral Reserve control mechanisms (reserve requirements, open-market 
operations, rediscount rates) have become largely useless against infla- 
tion because a huge volume of government securities is outstanding in 

*The preamble states the purpose of the Act as: “To provide for the establishment of 
Federal Reserve Banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 


commercial paper, to establish more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 
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the hands of the commercial banks and the non-banking public, and 
because both Federal Reserve and Treasury authorities are committed 
(at least temporarily) to maintaining a low rate on long securities. 
Practically, this involves Federal Reserve support of the whole rate 
structure in governments when necessary, and in effect guarantees 
monetization of outstanding governments at the option of the banks 
and the public. But the support price itself is not the only issue. Even 
if interest rates were to rise, there would remain the war period heritage 
of a swollen liquid asset supply (currency, deposits, and government 
securities) in the hands of the public which would seriously hinder re- 
strictive attempts by monetary and fiscal authorities. 

In the broad sense, “monetary” and “debt” policy must be con- 
sidered inseparable, if the importance of the public’s total position on 
liquid assets (at least money plus government securities) is recognized, 
in contrast to the traditional concern with the supply of money alone. 
Not only may changes in the total volume of liquid assets influence 
investment and consumption spending directly, but indirectly as well 
through interest rates and credit rationing. Shifts in the holding of 
governments between banks and the public and changes in the structure 
of the debt outstanding may have similar effects. Debt management for 
years to come will almost inevitably play a major monetary policy rdle, 
regardless of the exact interest policy followed. Moreover, fiscal policy, 
like debt policy, inevitably has monetary effects, and effective fiscal 
policy increasingly appears to require appropriate changes in the sup- 
ply and composition of liquid assets. 

Given the fundamental decision to maintain long-term governments 
around par, the real issues on credit policy in the postwar period have 
thus centered around the prices at which the Federal Reserve stands 
ready to buy government securities offered directly or in the open 
market, and around the interest rates at which the Treasury refunds 
the maturing issues in the public debt. In fact, the two decisions have 
been inseparable. The Federal Reserve has changed its open-market 
policy (its pattern of buying prices for governments) only after full 
consultation with the Treasury; and changes in Federal Reserve buy- 
ing prices on governments have been closely coordinated with changes 
in the interest rates offered by the Treasury on refunding issues. The 
determination of open-market policy has thus been essentially a deter- 
mination, in effect jointly with the Treasury, as to the structure of 
interest yields on government securities. Given the decision to maintain 
low interest rates, Federal Reserve policy on reserve requirements and 
rediscount rates is of second-order importance for over-all monetary 
purposes, though it may importantly affect bank earnings and particu- 
lar groups of borrowers and asset-holders. War finance has set a con- 
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fining stage for current monetary-fiscal policy-making, whatever ad- 
ministrative arrangements prevail, unless we are prepared to make 
rather drastic shifts in our debt structure or credit policy commitments. 


Il. The Process of Monetary Policy Formation 


The legal structure of Federal Reserve policy-making machinery, 
encompassing primarily the Board of Governors and the Open Market 
‘ Committee with basic responsibility in the former for major credit 
policies except for open-market operations, is well known to economists. 
As indicated above, continuation of anything like present debt and 
monetary arrangements promises to center emphasis on joint Federal 
Reserve-Treasury determination of the government security rate struc- 
ture. In terms of Federal Reserve policy, open-market operations are 
the major focus. | 

Actual Federal Reserve policy-making reflects the facts of monetary 
_ Interdependence. In practice, the separations hetween npen-market and 
other credit policy-making is less sharp than would appear from the 
statute. The Board members constitute a majority of the Open Market 
Committee. Possibilities of changing reserve requirements are inevi- 
tably considered in Open Market Committee discussions, as an alterna- 
tive or supplement to open-market operations. With seven identical 
members of both groups and close informal relations between the 
Board members and Bank presidents, the decisions in the‘two areas 
are on the whole closely integrated. The Reserve Bank presidents 
generally have a full opportunity to present their views on reserve 
policy; since voting control on all policy issues ultimately resides in 
the Board and since leadership of the Board chairman for over a decade 
has been strong on all major policy issues, the relative rôles of the 
Board and the Banks have not been greatly different for open-market, 
discount, and reserve requirement policy. In all, Reserve Bank in- 
fluence is relatively informal, exercised through discussion and cor- 
respondence with the Board members more than through formal voting 
strength. 

The Open Market Committee meets quarterly. On the day preceding 
each meeting, the twelve Reserve Bank presidents customarily meet in 
Washington to discuss common Reserve Bank problems and to con- 
sider developments in the credit policy area. While little concrete evi- 
dence is available, it appears that there has sometimes been a tendency 
for the presidents to consider themselves as something of a “bloc” dur- 
ing periods of controversy with the Board over open-market and re- 
serve policy, though this has not been uniformly true and there is often 
disagreement among the Reserve Bank presidents. The presidents, 
often led by the president of the New York Bank, have often been 
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more inclined to favor cautious, mild policies that would be less dis- 
turbing to the normal courses of, banking and the money markets than 
have the Board members ? 

Open Market Committee meetings are informal. Discussion typically 
ranges freely over the entire field of credit policy. Those Reserve 
Bank presidents who are not at the time members of the Committee 
also almost invariably attend and participate as freely in the discus- 
sions as do the Committee members. This means, in effect, that meet- 
ings of the Committee consist of a minimum of 25 to 30 persons 
(seven Board members, twelve presidents, and ten or so staff members 
from the Board and Banks), the majority of whom feel free to par- 
ticipate actively in discussion. A group of this size, even though only 
twelve are voting members, has not been found a highly effective de- 
liberative or executive body, It functions in considerable part as a 
medium for general discussion and examination of issues.* 

Under the circumstances, much of the rôle of open-market policy- 
making is in effect delegated to in Executive Committee, operating 
under general directives from the full Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee consists of three Board members and two Reserve Bank presi- 


*This was apparently true, for example, at various points during the war when the 
possibility of raising reserve requirements was considered; following the war when 
Board proposals to tighten up sharply on interest rates were under discussion; and when 
the Board recently proposed that additional special statutory reserve requirements 
(fulfillable by holding government securities) be imposed on member banks to check loan 
expansion. On highly technical questions such as these, where no definitive criteria for 
action are available, it is only natural that the Reserve Bank presidents, whose daily 
work throws them in intimate contact with the commercial banks of their districts, should 
sense and appreciate fully the problems faced by the bankers. The Board members, on 
the other hand, are further removed from the private banking community and are apt 
to evaluate higher the possible “public” advantage (for instance, checking inflation) even 
at the cost of reducing private bank earnings or disrupting normal money market procedures. 

An example is the contrast between the Board of Governors’ views on postwar anti- 
inflation policy as presented by chairman Eccles, and those presented by president Sproul 
of the New York Reserve Bank, before the joint Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report in 1947-48. The Board sought added reserve requirement powers to take active 
steps against inflation through checking bank credit expansion, while Mr. Sproul doubted 
the need for further action in the credit field and specifically opposed the vigorous, 
“clumsy” method of raising bank reserve requirements if any action were to be taken, 
favoring instead a more tentative, less “disruptive” approach. Chairman Eccles’ testimony 
was given on November 27, 1947 (reprinted in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 
1947, pp. 1455-63) and on April 13, 1948; President Sproul’s testimony was on May 12, 
1948. 


"When the vote is taken on a policy directive to the Executive Committee, it is 
usually unanimous. The last divided vote on a formal directive to the Executive Committee 
occurred in 1943. Unanimous votes were common during the earlier history of the Com- 
mittee, though less uniformly so. This ordinarily represents a compromise to which unan- 
imous agreement can be obtained, though in some cases there are no substantial disagree- 
ments to be compromised and the leadership of the chairman in establishing his views, 
has been very strong. It is apparently felt that a unanimous vote is desirable, possibly to 
present a united front against possible policy criticism from outside the system. 


t 
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dents, with the Board chairman as chairman and the president of the 
New York Bank as vice chairman. Day-to-day market operations are 
carried on by the manager of the System Open Market Account, acting 
in close consultation with the two leaders of the Executive Committee 
and with the Treasury. The account manager, who is also a vice presi- 
dent of the New York Reserve Bank, plays a réle involving substantial 
discretion and money market prestige in carrying on the account’s 
day-to-day dealings. Under the recently adopted policy dropping a 
fixed pattern of rates, the account manager must in essence “make” 
day-to-day System open-market policy within an pope range of 
operating discretion. 

During and since the war, the most crucial part of Committee policy 
formation has occurred through the discussions between its representa- 
tives and the top officials of the Treasury. All major decisions as to the 
government security market rate structure are considered in these con- 
ferences. Such policy discussions, covering the entire range of financing 
and credit policy, have been long and time-consuming. Their size and 
formality vary. Recently, the Board chairman and New York Reserve 
Bank president (chairman and vice chairman of the Open Market 
Committee) have frequently met informally with the Secretary and 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. Often a few senior staff members 
from both agencies are included, since relatively technical details are 
of major importance in many financing decisions. Sometimes joint 
Federal Reserve-Treasury staff working parties develop agreed staff 
recommendations, but this is rare. More commonly, each agency has 
developed its own program, based on separate consultations with the 
banking community, which it proposes for discussion, and the Board 
chairman and the New York Bank president have also not infrequently 
taken divergent positions, especially on minor financing matters." 

Out of these negotiations finally comes an agreed program, or at 
least an operational basis for non-conflicting policies. On Treasury 
financing the final decisions are made by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who may give more or less weight to Federal Reserve counsel. On 
credit policy the final decisions are made by the Reserve authorities, 
but over the past decade they have almost never diverged sharply from 


" Between policy meetings, the Board’s staff is in frequent touch with its Treasury . 
counterpart and with the New York Reserve Bank on day-to-day market developments. 
Equally close operating relations prevail between the Treasury Under-Secretary or 
Assistant Secretary in charge of fiscal operations and the manager of the system open 
market account at the New York Bank. The account manager is also viewed by the 
Treasury as its main point of contact with the money market, since the New York Bank 
acts as chief fiscal agent for the Treasury as well as for the Open Market Committee; and 
the Treasury guards carefully from Board interference its direct relations with the New 
York Bank on fiscal agency money market affairs. 
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the Treasury position on major policy. They feel freer to do so on non- 
open market policy decisions that do not directly affect the prices of 
government securities. In such informal negotiations, the personalities 
of the various top officials involved have influenced substantially the 
nature of the negotiations and the relative strength exerted by the two 
agencies. 

The importance of these joint Federal Reserve-Treasury discussions 
and decisions inevitably concentrates a high degree of Federal Reserve 
leadership in the major conferees, the chairman of the Board and the 
New York Bank president. This leadership over the past decade has 
been greatly strengthened by the fact that both governor Marriner 
Eccles at the Board and presidents George Harrison and Allan Sproul 
in New York have been, it is generally recognized, “strong” men who 
have exercised System leadership on other policies as well. Governor 
Eccles in particular, during his chairmanship from 1934 to 1948, made 
the rôle of the chairman one of strong leadership for the System.° 

Quite aside from personality factors, however, as the chief Federal ` 
Reserve representative in dealings with the Treasury, the chairman in- 
evitably not only serves as primary Federal Reserve official in discus- 
sions so highly complex and fluid that simple, completely prearranged 
positions were seldom feasible. He also serves as the primary conduit to 
carry back to the Reserve authorities the complex attitudes of Treasury 
officials on the intricate problems of debt financing and interest rate 
policy. In the Treasury, responsibility on important issues is neces- 
sarily narrowed down to one man, the Secretary, or at least to two, 
the Secretary and Undersecretary. As a practical matter, in intricate 
decisions involving many mutually interrelated variables a Federal Re- 
serve Open Market Committee of twelve members, or even a Board of 
seven, cannul actively and equally share in discussions and “bargain- 
ing” with a single-headed Treasury. The nature of modern central bank- 
ing makes almost inevitable highly centered System leadership zf the 

° There is no case on record in the Board’s formal reports during the entire fourteen years 
when a policy decision was taken against Governor Eccles’ vote, and in the large majority 
of cases votes were unanimous. His leadership in the Open Market Committee appears 
to have been slightly less complete, but here again there is only one policy issue on record in 
his twelve years as chairman on which his vote was overridden (three identical votes on 
the handling of short-term issues in the system account in early 1939). His leadership in 
both the Board and the Open Market Committee was thus exercised predominantly through 
informal discussion with other members rather than through obtaining formal voting 
majorities on issues that came to final vote in a controversial state. This situation was 
apparently supported by the desire to take unanimous action on policy issues whenever this 
was feasible, and there was undoubtedly a substantial amount of internal cross-influence 
before many votes were taken, in which the president of the New York Bank in particular 
often exerted marked influence. 


As this is written, chairman Thomas McCabe has served so briefly as chairman of the 
Board that there is no basis for generalization beyond chairman Eccles’ regime. 
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System is in fact to have any real influence over the supply of liquid 
assets and the interest rate structure. 


DI Evaluation of Present Policy-Making Procedures 


Though the legal independence of the Board from the Treasury has 
been complete since 1935, when the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Comptroller of the Currency were removed from Board membership, if 
anything, credit policy since 1935 has been more rather than less con- 
sonant with Treasury financing needs. In fact, the Federal Reserve 
has been far from “independent.” The pattern and volume of Treasury 
financing have provided the framework for credit policy-making. It is 
significant that Federal Reserve influence in the direction of stronger 
anti-inflationary measures during the early postwar period, while ap- 
parently of appreciable importance, was exercised primarily through 
influencing Treasury decisions on financing, and through repeated 
insistence to Congress and the public on the need for more positive 
action to stem the inflation—wzot through direct Federal Reserve ac- 
tions. Fringe measures were taken—-a small increase in short-term 
rates, consumer credit and stock market controls, and direct suasion 
to discourage inflationary lending—but the Reserve authorities’ re- 
peated requests for new type reserve powers reflected their basic un- 
willingness under the circumstances to use their one powerful weapon 
—withdrawal of market support for long-term government securities.’ 

The reasons for Federal Reserve adherence to Treasury leadership 
in spite of the complete statutory independence of the Board are no 
less real and understandable because they are largely intangible. At 
bottom they reduce to the facts that (a) the Board is, and feels itself 
to be, a part of the government, (b) within the government Treasury 
and Federal Reserve policy are so inextricable that sharp operating 
conflict between them would yield a government financially divided and 
vulnerable to crisis and instability, and (c) in the negotiation of con- 
flicts of view into a more or less accepted operational program, the 
Treasury is almost invariably the stronger of the two, basically be- 

"The Federal Reserve appears to have drifted into the low interest policy early in the 
war before tightening reserves, full employment, and inflationary pressures became a major 
problem. The gradualness of these developments provided no vivid issue on which the decision 
was sharply faced. By 1942-43, the Federal Reserve authorities were advocating stronger 
anti-inflation measures in Treasury-Federal Reserve councils, but by this time the pattern 
of war finance was firmly established and the Reserve officials were unwilling to take action 
counter to Treasury insistence on the easy-money pattern. In the postwar period, official 
Federal Reserve pronouncements have suggested a schizophrenic urge to rationalize low 
interest rates in inflation while insisting that all the logical concomitants of low interest 
rates must be avoided if disaster is to be prevented. Cf. L. V. Chandler, “Federal Reserve 


Policy and Federal Debt,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXIX, No. 2 (March, 1949), pp. 405-29, 
ior a more complete account. 
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cause of its closer ties with the President and his executive officials but 
also because of its own potential powers over bank reserves.’ 

Treasury rather than Federal Reserve leadership in the resolution 
of conflicting views apparently arises, anomalously, in substantial part 
from the very “independence” with which the Board is vested. The 
Treasury is a crucial operating branch of the government. It is charged 
directly with the responsibility for borrowing any funds needed by the 
government, It recommends the tax policy. In his fiscal and debt 
policy rôles, the Secretary of the Treasury is inevitably in close.contact 
with the White House. At least during the past fifteen years, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has been one of the President’s closest personal 
confidants and advisers. This relationship is probably not accidental; 
by the nature of his function the Secretary of the Treasury will always 
be more closely associated with the President than most of the other 
cabinet members. 

Federal Reserve stress on its “independence” from the ordinary 
executive branch of the government has placed it in strong contrast to 
the close operating responsibility of the Treasury in executive affairs. 
While the Board is appointed by the President and the chairman ap- 
parently serves at his will? Board relations with the President have, 
in accordance with the intent of the law and with practical operating 
responsibilities, always been much less close than those of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury typically saw the President on virtually 
a day-to-day basis during the war. The Board chairman’s visits were 
more on the order of one or two a year. Thus in the ultimate forma- 
tion of major government financial policy, the Treasury has generally 

° Traditionally, “independent” central banks have protested strongly against Treasury 
borrowing from the commercial banks and the central bank itself to finance war costs, 
but in practice they have almost never refused accommodations. The transition from 
private to at least semi-public status for central banks abroad has lessened the 
sharpness of this conflict, and with nationalization in many countries any conflict of 
views is entirely within the executive branch of the government, See the account of M. A. 
Kriz, “Central Banking and the State Today,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVIII, No. A 
(Sept., 1948), pp. 565-80. 

In the peaceful, prosperous 1920’s, however, according to C. O. Hardy, there was little 
evidence of Federal Reserve subservience to Treasury fiscal needs (Credit Policies of the 
Federal Reserve System, Brookings Institution, 1932, Chap. XIV). In view of the very 
limited Treasury fiscal needs of the times and the guiding role widely accorded the gold 


standard, the significance of that decade’s experience for the future may be somewhat 
limited. 


” The exact legal status of the President’s power to remove the chairman (as chairman 
though not as a Board member) is not clear. In Humphrey’s Executor v. United States (295 
U.S. 602 [1935]), the Supreme Court held that Congress could restrain the President from 
removal of Federal Trade Commissioners except for causés specified in the statute. The 
Federal Reserve Act merely states that the chairman and vice chairman are to be designated 
by the President for four-year terms, and contains no specific restrictions on the President's 
power of removal during these terms. 
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been in the “inner council” while the Federal Reserve has been a much 
less active participant. 

Federal Reserve-Treasury policy conflicts have seldom been taken 
to the President for resolution. This again has apparently reflected in 
part the Federal Reserve’s unwillingness to consider itself similar to 
the regular departments in executive responsibility to the President, 
and in part recognition that the Federal Reserve was seldom likely to 
prevail under prevailing circumstances. During part of the war, how- 
ever, the process of over-all government economic policy-making was 
transferred in considerable part to the Office of Economic Stabilization 
in the Executive Office of the President. Meetings of the Economic 
Stabilization Board? considered the relative rôles of fiscal policy, 
credit policy, direct controls, and other measures in the war period 
economic scene. Fairly few Federal Reserve-Treasury conflicts on 
credit policy appear to have been taken to the Board, but, in general, 
the voice of the Federal Reserve on general economic policy appears 
to have been greater during than before or since that period. 

Aside from the question of ultimate presidential support, the Reserve 
authorities are always aware of the Treasury’s own potential powers 
over bank reserves and the need for agreement if negation of each 
other’s policies is to be avoided. Treasury powers to reduce member 
bank reserves are very great, simply through permitting Treasury 
balances at the Reserve Banks to pile up, through the handling of its 
trust funds, and through Stabilization Fund operations. While the 
Treasury’s powers to augment bank reserves are more limited," they 
are ordinarily large in view of the large cash balances now typically 
maintained by the Treasury. Treasury utilization of these powers 
specifically to influence bank reserves would generally interfere with 
the normal course of its fiscal or exchange operations, and credit policy 
implications of Treasury fiscal management operations have ordinarily 
been a secondary consideration. Nevertheless, the potential Treasury 
use of such powers is an additional consideration impelling Federal 
Reserve authorities to cooperate with the Treasury to reach working 
agreements on credit and fiscal policy. 

Lastly, if the Federal Reserve should adopt policies in active conflict 
with those of the Treasury and the administration, the possibility al- 
ways exists that Congress may alter or abolish the present system. 

* Composed of the director of Economic Stabilization; Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Commerce, and Labor; chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; Director of Budget; Price Administrator; chairman of the National War Labor 
Board; and two representatives each of labor, management and agriculture appointed by 
the President. 


2 Since the Treasury can only decrease its Reserve Bank balances to the extent that it 
has balances on hand, 
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Except possibly in periods of divided Congressional-executive party re- 
sponsibility, Federal Reserve insistence on exercising its legal preroga- 
tive of independence might mean insistence upon extinction. Certainly 
this might be the case in times of crisis, such as war. A recent off-the- 
record comment of the governor of one of the world’s major central 
banks describes a situation apparently common among central banks 
for many years. The governor was asked, “Do you feel your bank has 
the right to defy the government?” “Oh, yes,” he replied, “We value 
that right very highly—and wouldn’t think of exercising it.” The power 
of the Federal Reserve Board is enormous and its legal right to exer- 
cise the power is unchallenged. Yet as an operating matter, Federal 
Reserve policy has reflected keen awareness of the executive leadership 
of the President and the key rôle played by the Treasury in govern- 
ment financial affairs. ` 


IV. The Problem of Obtaining More Effective Policy Formation 
A. The Place of Monetary Policy Formation 


Any practically useful consideration of monetary policy formation 
must rest within the framework of the government’s over-all policy- 
making. Often “economic” policy-making is indistinguishable from 
“political” or “military” or “international” policy-making. Seldom are 
important monetary policy decisions completely independent of other 
governmental policy issues. The interrelationships of monetary, debt, 
and fiscal policy are obvious. Realistically, however, decisions within 
this whole area are often conditioned, or even determined, by essen- 
tially “non-economic” considerations, and there is little point in pre- 
tending that formal administrative arrangements will alter this basic 
political reality. For example, in 1946-47 the need for monetary-fiscal 
policies to restrain inflation was clear. But housing was scarce and 
veterans’ welfare stood high in the public mind. Easy credit for home 
construction was monetary dynamite, especially when the basic con- 
struction limitations were shortages of labor and materials. Yet gov- 
ernment-guaranteed housing loans at low interest rates were supported 
by the housing and veterans agencies and were proffered to veterans 
with enthusiasm. The farm price support program was a similar case 
in point. Most important of all, quantitatively, since the war has been 
the huge defense and international aid program. At this extreme, it is 
clear that “monetary” policy considerations are properly overridden 
by the need for appropriate defense and war-preventive steps. But 
this situation is removed only in degree from many others in day-to-day 
government policy-making. 

Effective coordination of monetary, debt, and fiscal policy is thus 
only one phase of the larger problem of effective government policy 
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formation. Monetary-fiscal policy becomes, in important areas, merely 
a side result of decisions on predominantly non-monetary issues. Viewed 
in this light, it is more difficult than is commonly assumed to be sure 
whether “economic” and “monetary” considerations have been given 
appropriate attention in the formation of government policy. But the 
evidence of the past decade, at least, suggests that integration of mone- 
tary policy into government economic policy has been substantially less 
than satisfactory. As between the Federal Reserve and the Treasury 
(monetary and fiscal policy), there has been reasonably close coordina- 
tion, but mainly through subservience of Federal Reserve to Treasury 
views. Between monetary-fiscal policy and government lending policy, 
there has been conflict as often as coordination during the past decade. 
Between the monetary-fiscal-lending area and other governmental eco- 
nomic policy, coordination appears to have been haphazard, with most 
issues decided on an ad hoc basis without adequate government-wide 
consideration of inter-agency implications of policies adopted. 

As a matter of practical government, a mechanism is needed to ac- 
complish three purposes, whether attention is focused merely on the 
monetary-fiscal-lending area or -on the entire sweep of the govern- 
ment’s economic policy making: 

1. To assure full information on, and consideration of, the impor- 
tant inter-agency implications of proposed individual agency policies 
prior to adoption (e.g., the monetary and fiscal implications of housing 
lending programs); 

2. To facilitate compromise between the agencies concerned of as 
many inter-agency differences as is practicable, resulting in informally 
agreed-on “operational” understandings or programs; and 

3. To focus up for submission to the President, and perhaps ulti- 
mately to Congress, those major inter-agency policy conflicts on which 
no working agreement can be reached. 

In principle, the President has adequate power to establish in his 
Executive Cffice such officials and procedures as are needed to co- 
ordinate government policies on economic stabilization issues. Or he 
may choose to do the job himself. But, in practice, neither approach 
is apt to work very effectively. The President is simply too busy to 
be concerned with adjudication of all the inter-agency policy differences 
that need attention, and experience with an ad hoc assistant informally 
delegated to achieve coordination suggests that this is not an adequate 
answer, 

There is no easy solution to this problem. Establishment of an ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Assistant to the President,” or some comparable position equal 
or superior to cabinet rank, to assume the continuing responsibility 
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for seeing that maximum progress is made on the three scores indicated 
may be a partial answer.” Attachment of the present Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to such an official might provide a more effective tie 
between the Council and top operating policy formation than has so 
far been achieved, while maintaining a substantial degree of long-run 
Council planning activities relatively free from current policy-problem 
pressures. 

In the field of monetary-fiscal-debt policy, effective, continuous con- 
sultation between the government’s top monetary-fiscal and lending 
officials on a roughly co-equal basis is essential if the three practical 
steps toward balanced, coordinated policy-making indicated above are 
to be achieved. For practical purposes, assuming continuation of exist- 
ing agencies, these top officials are the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, the chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and one (or at most two) 
representative of the lending agencies.** These four officials, with the 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, should be the Presi- 
dent’s chief advisers in the field of monetary-fiscal-lending policy. As 
close members of his official family they need to be continuously aware 
of each other’s plans, to settle most policy issues in the area among 
themselves, and to focus up major differences for consideration by the 
President. In short, together they need to form and put into execution 
the government’s monetary-fiscal-lending policy, subject to the Presi- 
dent’s supervision and the ultimate conditions established by Congress. 

Formation of a formal, but very flexible, National Monetary Council 
would appear to combine the best experience of the war and postwar 
periods in achieving these goals. Such a council might be composed 
basically of the four officials just indicated, with flexibility to add 
others in dealing with particular issues at either the request of the 
President or the wish of the council members. Such a council probably 
should, like the National Advisory Council, be established by statute 
which would direct the several agencies to consult through this mecha- 
nism, toward establishment of coordinated government policy to pro- ` 
mote high-level employment and economic stability.** 


™ The repeated use of such officials on a more or less ad hoc basis during crisis periods 
is evidence in support of such an approach. Recent experiences range from establishment of 
the powerful Directors of Economic Stabilization and of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version during the war, to the more informal use by President Truman of Mr. Steelman 
as continuing economic assistant and his recent use of Secretary Brannon to coordinate 
the government’s anti-inflation program before Congress. Experience suggests, however, 
that the more ad hoc is the basis of such arrangements, the less satisfactory they are. 

* Substantial consolidation of the government’s now sprawling lending activities into at 
most three or four centralized lenders would markedly simplify this problem. 


“Such Congressional action might take the form of amendment to provide more 
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It is crucial that any such council, however, should be specifically 
responsible to the President and should possess extensive flexibility 
as to its modus operandi. Ultimately, the chief executive must be re- 
sponsible for the establishment and execution of the government’s 
monetary-fiscal-lending policies, within the framework established by 
Congress. The usefulness of such a council would be to focus up and 
facilitate effective execution of this responsibility, not to prescribe and 
limit the President’s handling of his duties nor to vote formal directives 
to the agencies involved. Excessive statutory rigidity would lead to 
either unnecessary inefficiencies or increased by-passing of the estab- 
lished formal machinery as new-type policy problems arose. Statutory 
status, on the other hand, would help assure continuity between ad- 
ministrations and would provide each incoming President with at least 
a framework around which economic policy-making procedures could 
be organized in the difficult early period of the administration. But in 
the last analysis, the coordinating and policy-forming rôle of any such 
council depends basically on its standing in the eyes of the President 
and Congress as the executive group responsible for the stated func- 
tions. It will “work” if it becomes an informal, integrated part of the 
President’s official family. If it does not achieve this status, no amount 
of formal specifications can make it an effective coordinating mecha- 
nism at the top-executive policy level in an area of such vital impor- 
tance to the President; Congress, and the nation.” 

Establishment of such a council could not guarantee coordinated 
action by the monetary-fiscal-lending agencies, much less by the multi- 
tude of government agencies whose activities directly or indirectly 
affect the level of economic activity. There is no neat, simple road to 
coordination of the many government policies having conflicting eco- 
nomic implications, especially when the major issues involved are 
often in other fields. The most any formal or informal arrangements 
can do is to provide a maximum opportunity for well-considered, co- 
ordinated policy-making. If they guarantee that the inter-agency eco- 
nomic implications of important policies are fully considered prior to 
adoption, that the maximum pressure for coordination consistent with 
effective agency operations is applied, and that issues not subject to 
amicable compromise are effectively referred to the President, little 
more can be expected. 
effective implementation for the Employment Act of 1946, which has already established 
some mechanism in the economic stabilization policy field, both in the Council of 


Economic Advisers to the President and the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

3A National Monetary Council might advantageously be combined with the existing 
National Advisory Council, which deals with international financial matters. Two members 
would surely be common to both councils. 
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B. Role of Central Bank in Monetary Policy Formation 


The nation cannot brook a divided, obstructionist monetary-fiscal 
policy in crisis periods. The old concepts of central bank independence, 
based on a narrow view of central bank responsibilities, have been 
swept away by the realities of modern large-scale government financial 
operations in war and peace, and by recognition of government fiscal 
policy as a powerful countercyclical stabilization instrument. Only in 
periods of stability and normalcy is it realistic to conceive of congres- 
sional and administration acquiescence in central bank policies against 
the government’s economic policies. 

At bottom, it is the government’s control over the money (liquid 
asset) supply that is at stake. Viewed in this fundamental light, the 
Federal Reserve’s continuous responsibility to “the government,” both 
the Congress and the President, becomes clear-cut and obvious. The 
real problem is how to obtain the most reasoned, deliberative judg- 
ment as to the proper exercise of the government’s power over the 
liquid asset supply so as best to promote economic stability and gov- 
ernment financial strength in time of crisis. 

A strong case can be made for combining responsibility for the 
government’s monetary, debt, and fiscal affairs in the Treasury. The 
Treasury has traditionally been associated with control of the govern- 
ment’s power of money issue and retirement; it is now charged with 
executive fiscal responsibility. Complete centralized Treasury re- 
sponsibility for both would guarantee a unified government monetary- 
fiscal policy in dealing with cyclical economic instability, war finance, 
and other problems. It should produce expeditious formation of 
policy and flexibility in dealing with crises. It should unmistakably 
focus responsibility through the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
President, who must ultimately be responsible for formation and 
execution of such executive-type functions as monetary and fiscal 
policies. Buck-passing would be far more difficult. 

The case against consolidation of the fiscal and money-creating 
powers in the Treasury is that it may lead to too easy reliance on 
money creation, to too easy inflation, to too little emphasis on sound 
fiscal policies when they require heavy taxation and restricted govern- 
ment expenditures. The Treasury viewpoint, as history demonstrates 
vividly, will almost invariably tend toward “easy money,” almost never 
toward effective monetary restriction when it comes to the action 
showdown. This tendency is greatly strengthened for the foreseeable 
future in this country by the huge outstanding national debt, whose 
maintenance at low interest rates and stable market prices will under- 
standably impel Treasury preferences for easy money conditions for 
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many years ahead, in inflation as well as in depression.” 

While this inclination toward monetary ease is unobjectionable in 
depressed periods, it precludes strong restrictive credit policies in 
periods of inflation, in war or peace. The dangers of excessively easy 
Treasury access to additional funds have been recognized for hun- 
dreds of years. They underlie the world-wide attempt during the past 
two centuries to check too easy government inflationary spending 
through establishment of “independent” central banks. But this ex- 
perience has shown the unreality of the assumption that control over 
the money supply can or should be “outside” the government. It em- 
phasizes that if a separate central bank is to play an effective rôle 
in the formation of sound monetary-fiscal policy, it must act through 
the government—through influence on the government’s ultimate eco- 
nomic policies, not through obstruction and objection from outside. 

The case for a separate central banking agency is simply that it 
can contribute a viewpoint in government monetary-fiscal policy for- 
mation that is specifically oriented toward the maintenance of over-all 
economic and financial stability. A strong argument can be made that 
only a separate agency, free from the Treasury’s operating fiscal re- 
sponsibilities, can be counted on to advance strongly the case for 
monetary restraint when restraint is needed. A central banking bureau 
of the Treasury could little hope to prevail in Treasury councils against 
the operational needs of large-scale fiscal policies. 

What is needed is an equal hearing for the Treasury and central 
banking points of view in the determination of government policy, and 
then unified action on what policy “the government” judges best. A 
separate central bank can play an effective rôle only if its status is 
roughly equal to that of the Treasury in government monetary-fiscal 
councils. Its job should be to argue the case for monetary restraint 
when restraint is needed, regardless of the narrowcr debt management 
consideraticns that may dominate the Treasury thinking; to argue for 
monetary expansion where that is required is to mitigate instability. 

"Tt should be clear that the case for a separate central bank thus rests largely on the 
conclusion that the Treasury will on the whole have an inflationary bias because of its 
operating responsibilities, and will not take the broader view of monetary-fiscal-debt policy 
that may be imputed to a central bank, freer of operating responsibilities and less 
susceptible to the pressures of organized groups in the economy. While this conclusion 
seems to me justified by the historical evidence and by the pressures foreseeably at work 
in the future, others may of course evaluate the evidence differently. 

A strong Congressional directive to the Treasury to place commodity price and/or 
income stability above government security price stability in carrying out its fiscal 
responsibilities would lessen the need for a separate monetary agency. But even such a 
directive could not eliminate the fact that the Treasury’s operating responsibility for 
raising money when needed, coupled with the inevitable human tendency to “play safe,” 


would probably lead the Treasury always to assure overly generous financing facilities to 
itself through its central banking powers. 
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If Federal Reserve-Ireasury compromise between equals proves ‘im- 
possible, the issue should be referred for informal adjudication to the 
proposed National Monetary Council or ultimately to the President 
himself. But once a government policy is determined, active obstruc- 
tionist action by the central bank would be disruptive and untenable. 
Only the right to raise crucial issues directly with Congress should re- 
main, and it is well to recognize clearly that this could be exercised 
only on very.rare occasions if any effective Federal Reserve rôle in 
government executive policy councils were to be maintained. 

The meaningful choice thus lies between (a) consolidation of mone- 
tary-fiscal functions in the Treasury and (b) establishment of a more 
important, responsible rôlé for a separate Federal Reserve. The present 
arrangement provides the advantages of neither alternative and the dis- 
advantages of both. On balance, the duality and inefficiencies of sepa- 
rate ‘Treasury and Federal Reserve organizations appear to me to be 
justified by the advantages of maintaining in the government an inde- 
pendent credit policy viewpoint.” But the greater Federal Reserve 
“independence” from the Treasury should be established and protected 
if a separatc central bank is to be maintained, and steps should be taken 
to implement the rôle envisaged for the central bank in government 
policy formation. | 

This reasoning suggests that the potential contribution of a separate 
central bank could be best obtained by: 

1, Utilization of some sort of National Monetary Council upon 
which the Treasury and the Federal Reserve would sit witk equal 
voice; and 

2. Increased responsibility of the Federal Reserve to the President 
as one active major participant in the formation of executive branch 
economic policy. Further means for achieving this result are con- 
sidered below. l 
Marked improvement might be obtained additionally or alternatively 

by making the Federal Reserve specifically responsible for all debt 
management, Thus the Treasury might borrow only, or largely, (at 
least during time of peace) from the Federal Reserve, and the Federal 
Reserve would have the power to issue and deal in its own securities 
vis-à-vis the banks and the public. Coupled with adoption of a se- 
curity reserve plan to restore Federal Reserve control over commercial 
bank deposits, this plan might both restore the effectiveness of mone- 
tary controls and concentrate responsibility for monetary-debt policy’ 
in one agency so as to minimize simultaneously the opportunities for 


* Though effective use of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers to represent a 
non-operating monetary-fiscal viewpoint in governmental policy councils would sub- 
stantially weaken the case for a separate Federal Reserve. 
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buck-passing, the chances of divided policy, and Federal Reserve- 
Treasury friction, Full exploration of this rather drastic reallocation 
of powers and responsibilities is beyond the scope of this paper; it 
may merit fuller investigation.” 


C. Internal Federal Reserve Organization for Policy-Making 


Experience suggests four important changes in the internal struc- 
ture of the Federal Reserve to promote more effective participation 
in government policy formation. 

1. Responsibility for all Federal Reserve policy formation should 
be concentrated in the Board of Governors. The present split responsi- 
bility between the Board and Open Market Committee attempts to 
divide what is indivisible in any meaningful view of monetary policy- 
making; it breeds friction; and it specifies a policy-making body un- 
realistically large for the type of work it must do to be effective. Con- 
centration of all policy responsibility in the Board, coupled with a 
statutory requirement for periodic full consultation on system policy 
with the twelve Reserve Bank presidents, would vest responsibility 
for the nation’s money supply in a specifically public body, appointed 
by the President with the approval of the Senate, while protecting 
adequately the broad regional interests which the regional system was 
aimed to safeguard. Monetary policy must be national and public in 
character; it has no room for regionalism or for special interests. 

2. The Board should be decreased in size to three members, with 
six-year terms expiring at two-year intervals. This would decrease the 
likelihood of a continuing major policy difference between the Board 
and the president, yet retain the maximum quasi-judicial independence 
compatible with effective participation in government policy-making. 
A smaller Board would be in keeping with the realities of Federal 
Reserve relations vis-à-vis the Treasury, and it should provide a more 
efficient mechanism for internal policy-making. It would increase the 
attractiveness of Board appointments to outstanding men, who will 
seldom long be satisfied with membership on such a Board unless active 
participation in policy-making is involved. Yet in combination with a 
requirement of full consultation with the twelve Reserve Bank presi- 
dents on policy issues, it would protect adequately the deliberative 

"A similar arrangement is suggested by Professor A. G. Hart, in “Monetary Policy for 
Income Stabilization” a forthcoming volume of the Yale University Committee on National 
Policy. Professor Jacob Viner urged as long ago as 1936 (“Recent Legislation and the Banking 
Situation,” American Economic Review, Proceedings, March 1936, p. 118) that the 
Federal Reserve should be permitted to deal with the market in its own securities, though 
he did not propose the further step of Treasury borrowing solely or primarily from the 


Reserve. Viner’s suggestion was merely to give the Reserve a power already possessed by 
many other central banks. 
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quality of Federal Reserve policy-making. If the need for a Board 
is not dominant, a good case can be made for a single executive head 
for the Federal Reserve, subject to the consultation requirements 
noted. Certainly, as a practical matter the board form is less effective 
in policy deliberations than might be superficially expectéd, and the 
policy contributions of many Board members have apparently been 
negligible during Federal Reserve history to date. 

3. The Board chairman should specifically serve as chairman at the 
will of the President. Formal isolation of the chief Federal Reserve 
official from the President’s official family is unrealistic and outdated. 
It only serves as a barrier to the “independent” force which the Federal 
Reserve is expected to exert on’ government monetary-fiscal policy 
formation. 

A. Federal Reserve power to prescribe reserve requirements against 
deposits should be extended to all insured banks. This is clearly within 
the power of Congress, and is within the spirit of the existing F.D.I.C. 
Act which prescribes federal surveillance of all insured banks. 

These administrative changes omit perhaps the most crucial con- 
sideration of all for effective monetary policy formation and partici- 
pation in general government policy-making—that of obtaining and 
retaining top-calibre men. With outstanding leaders, the Federal Re- 
serve will play a useful, influential rôle in government policy forma- 
tion. Without them it will not, whatever forma] administrative arrange- 
ments prevail. The goal of making Board membership more attractive 
to such men should bulk large in any consideration of potential statu- 
tory change; it is implied in the steps suggested above. To these most 
important inducements of increased responsibility and policy partici- 
pation could be added higher salaries and freedom from the present 
special interest requirements that prescribe regional and economic 
group qualifications for Board members. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE STABILITY OF 
DEMAND DEPOSITS 


~ By C. R. WHItTLESEY* 


What Mr. Hawtrey described as the “inherent instability of bank: 
credit” has long held a central position in discussions of the commercial 
banking process; it is sometimes made to appear as the predominant 
characteristic af hanking and even of the monetary system as a whole, 
The tendency for operations of the commercial banking system to pro- 
duce inflationary effects in periods of inflation and deflationary effects 
in periods of deflation has been an integral part of the so-called mone- 
tary theory of the business cycle. Measures for combatting the tendency 
for deposits to expand or contract unduly have come to occupy an — 
increasingly important place in central banking; indeed, the essential 
function of a central bank is said to be the creation and absorption of 
reserves for the purpose of promoting economic stability.* 

The effect of changes in the character of bank assets has been to 
alter the basis on which the alleged instability of bank credit rests. It 
must, therefore, be assumed that the phenomenon itself has been great- 
ly modified. To say, for example, that a severe contraction of the vol- 
ume of demand deposits (comparable, for example, with that which 
occurred in 1929-33) is no longer possible is less a forecast of the 
future than a corollary of developments which have already taken 
place. The passing of the “inherent instability of bank credit,” certainly 
as the concept has customarily been understood, is of more than theo- 
retical consequence. In view of the conspicuous place the concept has 
occupied in discussions of business cycles and central banking policy, 
the conclusion has important practical implications as well. 


Instability of Bank Credit, Past and Present 


The theoretical explanation of the “inherent instability of bank 
credit” is essentially as follows. Creation of demand deposits is as- 
sumed to result from the granting of loans and discounts by commercial 
banks. The volume of loans and discounts will presumably vary with 

* The author is professor of finance and economics, University of Pennsylvania, and 
economist of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


* Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Banking Studies (Washington, 
1941), pp. 17-18. 
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the dollar volume of business. Rising prices and increasing business 
activity will lead, therefore, to an expanding volume of bank deposits. 
The expansion of bank deposits, in turn, will contribute toward a 
continuation of the upward movement of the dollar volume of business. 
This combination of relationships provides all the elements of a con- 
tinuing upward spiral. Conversely, falling prices and business activity 
will result in a contraction of loans and discounts, the calling of past 
loans, and in the end a contraction of demand deposits. The resulting 
destruction of circulating medium will contribute to a further down- 


CHART I—Commenrciat BANK Loans AND U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 1923-1934 
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ward movement. Such a combination, on conventional quantity theory 
reasoning, provides the basis for a continuing downward spiral of prices 
and business activity.” The substance of this analysis is that bank 
credit is not only inherently unstable, but is unstable in a manner 
both sympathetic with and conducive to swings of the business cycle. 
The connecting link in this description of the inherent instability of 
bank credit is the granting of loans and discounts by commercial banks. 
Accordingly, it is the diminished relative importance of commercial 
paper, or more specifically, the changed relationship between loans and 
government securities? in the portfolios of commercial banks that pro- 
"CL the remark that “. . , prices, released from any physical standard of value, would 
vary without limit.” R. G. Hawtrey, Currency and Credit (London, Longmans, 1928), p. 14. 
*The term government securities as used here refers to Treasury obligations only. 
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vides the principal reason for believing that bank deposits will no 
longer behave in an inherently unstable manner. 

Throughout the 20’s and the early 30’s loans constituted the prin- 
cipal element in the earning assets of commercial banks (Chart I). 
The predominance of loans explains why what happened to the volume 
of loans was looked upon as determining what happened to the total 


Crrart II.-—CommerciaL BANK Loans AnD U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 1942-1949 
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of demand deposits. In the decade of the 40’s the relationship between 
loans and government securities in the portfolios of commercial banks 
came to be the reverse of what it was 20 years earlier. Today the prin- 
cipal element, quantitatively, among the earning assets of banks is gov- 
ernment securities (Chart II). Thus, it would be consistent to argue 
that changes in their volume will tend to determine the movement of 
demand deposits. Or to the extent that they prove less volatile than 
loans, their relative stability would tend to moderate the effect of 
changes i in the volume of loans. Since the volume of government securi- 
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ties held by commercial banks cannot be expected to behave in the 
manner that characterized holdings of loans and discounts, it would 
seem to follow that instability in the volume of deposits such as pre- 
vailed in the past can no longer be anticipated. Instability might con- 
ceivably occur, but it would not be instability of the former type. This 
conclusion is of substantial consequence, but it is possible to go much 
further than so negative a statement. Not only does it appear certain 
that the volume of bank deposits will no longer behave in the tradi- 
tionally unstable manner;* it is possible to argue that the volume of 
. deposits can be expected in the future to behave in a relatively stable, 
and perhaps even stabilizing, manner. 

At the end of 1945, government securities constituted nearly ee 
fourths of the earning assets of commercial banks. Even with the de- 
cline in bank holdings of governments and the growth of loans which 
occurred after the end of the war, Treasury obligations represented 
over 55 per cent of earning assets at the end of 1948 compared with 
only 10 per cent in June 1929.5 Not only is there no reason to expect 
the volume of these assets to rise and fall in sympathy with major 
changes in business conditions; there are historical as well as logical 
reasons for expecting them to move in the opposite manner. Historical- 
ly, it may be noted that between 1929 and 1933, when the volume of 
commercial bank loans fell sharply from 35.7 billion dollars in June 
1929 to 16.3 billion in June 1933, commercial bank holdings of United 
States government securities increased from 4.9 billion dollars to 7.5 
billion (see also Chart I). At that time the proportion of governments 
was too small for the growth in their volume to exert a dominating 
influence on deposits. One may ask what would have been the effect 
on deposits if governments had constituted as large a proportion of 
total carning assets as they do today. If it could he assumed that the 
same tendencies would have prevailed with respect to changes in hold- 
ings of governments and non-governments including loans and that only 
the proportions were different, the total of deposits, instead of declin- 
ing sharply as they did from 49 billion dollars to 31.9 billion, would 
have increased. The same generai pattern of behavior was exhibited 
still more recently when the volume of government securities held by 
commercial banks declined substantially with expanding business and 
rising prices from 1945 to the middle of 1948. The earlier and sharper 
part of this decline is accounted for largely by the drawing down of 


*That is, sympathetic with and conducive to swings in the business cycle. 

* The question of possible fluctuations in the relatively smaller but still substantial 
volume of loans is examined below. 

"Since this is a purely hypothetical comparison, no attempt is made at refinement to 
limit the comparison to demand deposits, to eliminate interbank deposits and the like. 
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swollen Treasury deposits, but the decline continued in 1947-48 with no 
significant pressure from this source. Bank loans, on the other hand, 
followed the upposite course during the same periods. 

Without suggesting that the’ correlation is perfect, it appears that 
historical evidence in these years, as also in the period 1919-22, sup- 
ports fairly well the view that bank holdings of governments may move 
contrary to bank loans during major fluctuations in business activity. 
It would be unwise, however, to push the argument very far on his- 
torical evidence, inasmuch as the period since banks became important 
holders of Treasury obligations is short and has been influenced by 
various highly irregular factors.” More convincing support is to be de- 
rived from deductive analysis. 

The logical explanation of the difference to be anticipated in the 
behavior of bank holdings of governments and of loans is primarily 
that the total volume of loans and discounts is functionally related to 
the dollar volume of production and trade while the total of government 
debt outstanding tends, wars to one side, to increase in bad times and 
decline in good for budgetary reasons. It does not follow, of course, 
that the amounts of each type of asset held by banks will vary directly 
with their respective totals. Nevertheless, the totals are at least sig- 
“nificant as influencing the supply available for purchase by banks. 

A tendency for the amounts held by banks to vary, generally speak- 
ing, in the same direction as the totals of loans and governments out- 
standing is further strengthened by the consideration given to the 
relative quality of loans and Treasury obligations in different stages 
of the cycle. With a worsening of business conditions, banks not only 
call old loans and scan new loans more closely but in the past they 
have been forced by the supervisory authorities to adopt a more 
restrictive lending policy at such a time.? The adherence by bank 
supervisors and Federal Reserve officials to relatively strict policies in 
the early 30’s in pursuance of what they regarded as the sound prin- 
ciples of commercial banking and the gold standard is well known.’ 
While a negative attitude toward loans during a depression will pre- 
sumably be less strong in the future, it cannot be supposed to have 
disappeared altogether. Holdings of government securities by banks, on 
the other hand, are wholly safe from criticism by supervisory authori- 
ties; on this point there appears to be complete agreement among 


"For example, the attitude of supervisory authorities, changes in reserve requirements, 
uncertainty with respect to interest rates, etc. 

? The 1938 ruling on bank examinations may be assumed to have relaxed somewhat the 
tendency toward greater stringency of loan procedure in bad times. 


° Compare also Homer Jones, “Rules and Procedures in Bank Examinations,” Jour. Pol. 
Econ., Vol. XLVIII, No. 2 (Apr., 1940), pp. 183-98. 
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officials and bankers alike. The disposition of bankers to shift to 
Treasury obligations in times of growing uncertainty because of the 
high quality of these securities’ is therefore reinforced by the fact that 
they are able to do so without risking the future displeasure of 
examiners.** 

The foregoing observations are sufficient by themselves to suggest 
that with the present high proportion of government securities in bank 
portfolios the basis of the “inherent instability of bank credit” has been 
fundamentally modified. This is not to say that instability of bank 
credit has become inconceivable,” but rather that such instability is 
scarcely “inherent” (certainly not for the same reasons) and that it 
cannot be expected to conform to the conventional pattern. 

It is to be observed further that even within the much narrower 
ratio of total earning assets which loans now occupy in bank portfolios 
(38 per cent of combined loans and investments of all commercial 
banks at the end of 1948 against 72 per cent in the middle of 1929% ) 
loans can hardly be expected to display as great a degree of instability 
as characterized their behavior in the past. The fact that the volume 
of bank loans doubled between 1944 and 1948 might seem.to suggest 
that they are as unstable as ever, but it is significant that the loan port- 
folio differs from that of the past, not only in relative magnitude but 
also in the character of the loans themselves. Today, loans of commer- 
cial banks include a substantial volume of term loans, real estate loans, 
and consumer loans. The contractual maturity on loans of these types, 
consumer loans included, is much longer than that on loans of the 
types which predominated in the past. Because of these differences, 
they are not subject to automatic contraction to the extent that was 
possible earlier, nor is it possible for the banks or the authorities to 
force a contraction of loans to the degree that they could in the 30’s. 

* This statement may seem to underestimate the effect of differences in interest rates. 
It reflects, first, a conviction that regard for quality may often be more important than 
rate of return in the decisions of bankers and, secondly, a recognition of the possibility of 


adjusting return on investments, within fairly broad limits, by modifying their maturity 
distribution, 


ied The great influence exerted on the action of bankers by the indicated or anticipated 
wishes of examiners has not been sufficiently recognized by students of banking. 


“Any attempt to analyze the character of the instability that might arise with the 
present composition of bank portfolios would require assumptions concerning interest rate 
patterns, official support of the security market and attitudes on the part of bankers and 
supervisory officials into which it is not possible to enter here. The most reasonable expecta- 
tion-—as is perhaps sufficiently indicated in the text—is that, compared with the past, a 
high degree of stability of bank credit is more probable than a corresponding degree of 
instability, 

“No attempt is made here to discuss investments other than Treasury obligations. It is 
Ste that separate consideration of them would strengthen the argument rather than 
otherwise. 
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Loans to brokers and dealers and loans on securities, both of which are 
subject to severe contraction in a falling market, represented a large 
volume of bank assets in 1929 but are negligible today. In view of these 
various changes within the loan portfolio, bank loans can no longer be 
expected to undergo as great contraction, spontaneous or induced, as 
characterized major depression periods in the past. 

_A final factor contributing to the stability of deposits is that cash 
assets, including legal reserves, represent a higher proportion of de- 
posits today than formerly. Indeed, the mere fact that banks are now 
subject to roughly double the reserve requirements that prevailed be- 
fore 1936 means that the multiple of deposit expansion—upon which, 
after all, the “inherent instability of credit” fundamentally rests—is 
ahont. half what it used to be. 


Relation of Deposit Stability to Cycle Analysis 


The probable tendency for holding of government securities to coun- 
teract to some extent changes in the volume of loans and discounts in 
bank portfolios and, therefore, to promote the stability of bank deposits 
has been noted. Even on the conservative assumption that holdings of 
government did not change and that loans and discounts were as un- 
stable as ever, the relative change in deposits would be considerably 
less than in the past. This follows from the fact that loans and dis- 
counts are so much smaller a proportion of the total assets of banks. 
The effect of such changes as may still be induced by variations in the 
loan portfolio will be modified by the fact that the total volume of cir- 
culating medium is now so large. The present situation resembles that 
which once appiied with respect to the gold standard when the existence 
of a large stocl: of gold prevented annual additions to the supply from 
having a material effect on the value of gold. 

The probability that increased stability of demand deposits will con- 
tribute to more stable price levels and business activity is suggested by 
familiar quantity theory reasoning. The possibility that greater sta- 
bility in the volume of deposits will tend to reduce variations in the 
rate of turnover of deposits is likewise familiar. The reasoning is 
simply that a change in the volume of money, by causing a rise or 
fall in prices (again on quantity theory grounds), contributes to a 
speeding up or retardation of velocity in anticipation of further changes 
in the price level. In other terms, it alters the speculative motive for 
liquidity preference. However it is described, such changes in the rate 
of turnover would be lessened, presumably, by greater stability of the 
money supply. | 

Less widely recognized is the stabilizing effect on economic activity 
which tends to result automatically from changes in the level of prices 
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under conditions of a constant money supply. It has been pointed out 
that with a rise in the quantity of money relative to the volume of 
transactions, there must be either higher prices or greater liquidity.“ 
It can also be said that with falling prices and a relatively stable money 
supply there is an increase in liquidity. 

In simplest terms, every decline in prices is an increase in the 
purchasing power of the dollar; if the number of dollars remain con- 
stant, the total money supply constitutes a larger sum of available 
purchasing power. With a stable money supply, rising prices reduce and 
falling prices increase total purchasing power in the hands of holders 
of money, meaning by total purchasing power the sum of goods and 
services which their money collectively represents. Total effective 
demand—that is, what actually is bought—does not necessarily in- 
crease with falling prices since rate of use of money may conceivably 
decline by enough to offset the increase in the goods equivalent of 
money. But potential demand—what can be bought at the velocity 
prevailing previously—necessarily does expand with falling prices and 
a constant money supply. Moreover, the probability that this poten- 
tially stabilizing influence will be defeated by a decrease in velocity 
should be less, as was previously noted, with a constant than with a 
contracting money supply.” 

To the effect which falling prices may have on the community’s 
liquidity through the money supply must be added the similar effect 
they may have on “near-money” and other types of liquid assets. The 
purchasing power represented by holdings of time deposits, war sav- 
ings bonds, and other government obligations likewise increases, dollar 
for dollar, with a fall in the price level. In the past the volume of non- 
cash liquid assets was likely to decline with falling prices, and to the 
extent that they were in the form of obligations other than of the 
Treasury their quality was also likely to deteriorate. For both reasons 
the sum total of liquidity represented by non-cash assets, far from 
increasing, was almost certain to diminish in times of falling prices and 
worsening business conditions. In the case of the liquid assets for which 
the United States government is directly or indirectly responsible, this 
will no longer be true. For a significant segment of the assets, more- 
over, the Federal Reserve Banks provide an added source of liquidity. 

See my Principles and Practices of Money and Banking (New York, Macmillan, 1948), 
pp. 423-24, 


*In alternative terminology, a change in prices alters the amount of money that has 
to be held to satisfy the transactions motive for liquidity. With a constant money supply, 
this exerts a stabilizing tendency on the price level, except as the tendency is offset by a 
contrary effect on the speculative or precautionary motive. The possibility of an offsetting 
effect would still exist, but presumably would be less strong than where the volume of 
deposits was also changing. 
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Thus we now have, in addition to a large and stable money supply, a 
large volume of other liquid assets whose liquidity seems assured. 
_ If, then, the total volume of money and other liquid assets remain 
approximately constant, rising or falling prices produce an automatic 
stabilizing potentiality through reducing or increasing the sum total of 
purchasing power which these assets represent. The importance to be 
attached to this factor does not rest on acceptance of the view that the 
total of these assets will be completely stable. The same consideration 
applies in whatever degree the volume of money and other liquid assets 
is less unstable than in the past. 

One of the principal contributions of Keynesian economics was to 
emphasize the effect of falling prices, including wages, on income and 
therefore on the chief source out of which expenditures could be made. 
While this line of reasoning stressed that “every level of production is 
potentially self-financing,” it served to discredit the view that recovery 
could be achieved through the sort of price and wage reduction 
favored by those who advocate achieving adjustments by means of 
price flexibility.*® 

The logical conclusion from what has just been said about the 
importance of a constant money supply is that in the future the tacit 
classical assumption of a more or less constant total demand may 
become rather more realistic. Because of the size of liquid assets and 
their probable greater stability, it can no longer be assumed with the 
former certainty that falling commodity prices and wages will cor- 
respondingly reduce total spending. To an extent that was never pos- 
sible in the past, a reduction in spending out of income may, conceiv- 
ably, be compensated by an increase in spending out of liquid balances. 
We now have a situation, therefore, where the classical assumption of `. 
an elastic demand with falling commodity prices and wages might tend 
to hold true. 

Translated into more concrete terms, this means that in a.period of 
falling prices the community, as a whole, including businesses and 
individual consumers, may experience little or no shrinkage in the 
size of liquid balances. While the balances may be shifted about, the. 
bulk of them, probably, will continue to exist somewhere in the econ- 
omy: most of the money and near-money will still be present. Indi- 
viduals and businesses which were holding working balances and bal- 
ances for some particular use in the future are not likely to find these 

* There has frequently been a tendency to relate total effective demand too exclusively 
to income, and to disregard the possible relation of liquid balances to anticipations, invest- 


ment and the consumption function. This sort of “crude” Keynesianism is suggestive of 


the crude quantity theory reasoning which characterized an earlier stage of monetary 
thinking, 


+ 
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balances vanishing. before their eyes to the same extent as happened, 
say, after 1929. There would seem to be a greater probability, there- 
fore, that they will employ these balances for their intended purposes. 
: While the possibility, based on past experience, of-a further decline 
in' prices ‘would still tend to discourage buying at current levels, the 
inclination to spend at each new low level would hardly be checked to 
the extent that it formerly was when the size of the public’s cash 
balances was going down along with prices. The potentiality of sus- 
tained spending is not, of course, the same as the actuality. Even the 
potentiality constitutes a significant difference compared with the past, 
but in addition the potentiality not only permits but tends to produce 
the actuality: to whatever extent the potentiality is exercised it helps 
to check the decline, contradict pessimistic anticipations and induce 
optimistic anticipations. On the other hand, to the extent that the po- 
tentiality of increased purchasing is not exercised and the decline in 
prices continues, the greater is the rise in real value, Ze, in potential 
purchasing power, of liquid balances and the greater the magnitude of 
the demand that can result from this source when spending is finally 
renewed.” 


Implications for Monetary Policies 


No one would insist that the present monetary outlook is altogether 
reassuring. The ability of member banks to convert a large proportion 
of their assets into reserves more or less at will may appear, for 
example, to constitute a danger of serious credit expansion. For those 
who still retain confidence in interest and discount rates as regulators 
of the volume of credit, moreover, efforts to maintain relatively stable 
interest rates may suggest resulting instability elsewhere. Whatever 
instability in the volume of credit may exist in the future will rest, 
however, on a different basis from that which gave rise to the concept 
of the “inherent instability of bank credit.” 

The different basis of possible instability of bank credit implies that - 
monetary policy in the future must be of a different character from 
what it was in the past. The probability that future fluctuations in the 
volume of bank deposits will be smaller carries the further implication 
that monetary policy as we have known it will be less important than 
in the past, if for no other reason than that monetary policy has tradi- 
tionally been directed primarily toward influencing the volume of cir- 
culating medium. Greater stability in the supply of money implies, in so 
far as the quantity theory has any validity at all, a more stable level of 

" The foregoing discussion is still based on the assumption that the total of money and 


near-money remains nearly constant. The reasoning applies partially, however, as long as 
the total is less unstable than in the past. 
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prices. Such changes in prices as do occur may tend to be associated 
more closely with changes in the rate of use of money and less closely 
with the total volume of money. This also would have policy implica- 
tions, as will be noted presently. 

To the extent that the volume of circulating medium maintains 
greater stability than in the past, it would seem to follow that the 
reduced effectiveness of the familiar instruments of Federal Reserve 
credit control is likely to be less serious than is now currently assumed. 
This would not be because the loss of effectiveness is less than has 
Deen alleged or because changes are to be anticipated which will restore 
- their potency.** It would be because these instruments of credit control 
are primarily devices for influencing the quantity of money, and the 
quantity of money had become a less volatile factor. 

Assuming that the foregoing interpretation is currecl aud the total 
supply of circulating medium maintains a relatively high degree of 
stability compared with the past, it would seem that monetary policies 
of the future must be directed moro to tho uso of money and less than 
heretofore to quantity. Selective credit controls are free of many of 
the shortcomings that attach to the more traditional instruments of 
policy and may be expected’ to assume greater importance. While they 
have their quantitative aspects, their focus is on non-monetary rather 
than monetary forms of credit. Moral suasion and other psychological 
methods of influencing business would be likely to experience greater 
development, along with new methods yet to be discovered. The 
vacuum left by the declining importance of monetary control would 
still further direct attention toward the use of fiscal policies, which are 
uniquely adapted to influencing the behavior rather than the quantity 
of money. Those who fear the rising importance of fiscal policy must 

"Mr Randolph Burgess is authority for the statement that the principal effect of 
changes in the discount rate was psychological: “The most powerful influence of a rate 
change is... psychological... . The rate change was a pronouncement by well-informed 
men concerning the credit situation made at a time when a change in direction of move- 
ment was ready to occur or was in process due to other causes.” The Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Money Market (New York, Harper, 1936), p. 230. According to this view 
a change in the discount rate was a form of sign language by which the Federal Reserve 
indicated its judgment concerning economic conditions. To say, as Mr. Burgess has 
elsewhere done (National Debt Series No. 7, Committee on Public Debt Policy [New 
York, 1948], p. 10), that loss of the discount weapon seriously interferes with the ability 
of the Federal Reserve Banks to control credit is to imply that there is no other way by 
which the Reserve authorities can satisfactorily indicate their opinion concerning the state 
of economic activity. Needless to say, I believe the first point of view is valid but not the 
second. With respect to the future, it is to be noted that the loss of Federal Reserve con- 
trol over member bank reserves occurred when interest rates rose in 1947-48 to the ceilings 
set by the Federal Reserve (prices of governments fell to the support levels). For reasons that 
should have been apparent at the time, this movement was temporary; with the rise 


in prices of governments above the support levels (decline in interest rates), the condition 
of extreme weakness was largely overcome. 
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draw’ what encouragement they can from the hope that, with a more 
stable volume of money, business fluctuations will be more moderate 
and, therefore, there will be less occasion for fiscal and other policies 
for influencing business activity! 

Greater stability of the money supply should tend to cut the ground 
from under the principal criticisms of the financial system and the 
leading proposals for financial reform. The “inherent instability of 
bank credit” was the basis of the chief attacks on the banking system. 
To the extent that it was regarded as a cause of cyclical fluctuations, 
it was the basis of some of the most persistent criticisms of the entire 
free enterprise system. Many of the plans for banking and monetary 
reform which bankers have found most objectionable, such as Fisher’s 
100 Per Cent Reserve Plan and the recent proposal advanced by the 
Federal Reserve Board for a special security reserve, are pointed 
directly against the traditional instability of bank credit.** 

Amelioration of the inherent instability of bank credit and the 
emergence of a large and probably more constant volume of money and 
near-money are legacies of the Great Depression and the Second World 
War. It is a curious thought that two such great disturbances may have 
contributed substantially to the future stability of the monetary.mech- 
anism and even, perhaps, of the general level of economic activity. 
Basic to this potential stability of the money supply is the size and 
distribution of the federal debt. Thus it may turn out that the national 
debt, whose growth filled the financial community with continuing dis- 
may, will have become a bulwark of its strength and stability. 


* The immediate purpose of the security reserve proposal, of course, was to limit the 
power of member banks to force the Reserve Banks to create reserves. 


EN 


THEORY OF THE FIRM: SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR REVISION 


By W W. COOPER* 


To date the formal theory of the firm as presented, say, in most eco- 
nomic textbooks has successfully withstood various complaints and 
criticisms. Whatever sympathy we may tacitly feel concerning the 
validity of some of these complaints, the general feeling seems to be 
that this thcoretical apparatus furms an Indispensable tool tor economic 
analysis. Without it (or some variant) the economist has no tools sup- 
plied from his discipline and is forced to rely instead on whatever judg- 
ment or insight he individually may possess. 

Onc of the more serious charges that can be leveled against this 
theory concerns the rich variety of problems that preoccupation with 
this mechanism has excluded from the purview of the theorist. He has, 
perhaps, been somewhat too hasty in brushing aside fairly common 
patterns of business behavior as irrationality, frictions, or other cate- 
gorizations. The following item from the Wall Sireet Journal’ discussing: 
recent price behavior of canned and frozen foods furnishes a case in 
point: 

Four boom years of record farm income have buttressed the bargaining 
position of growers. Often in prewar, pressure from bankers to pay off notes 
frequently forced them to settle for prices below their wishes. Today they 
enjoy unprecedented financial independence. | 

Canners are reluctant to pay the prices the growers ask (in the face of 
large surpluses of canned and frozen foods); so the contracting for crops lags. 
A cannery association spokesman says: “Everybody is playing it cagey— 
holding back, sitting down and taking a look at inventories around the 
country, and waiting for the other fellow to make the first move.” 


Explanation of such behavior patterns is awkward within the con- 
fines of strict profit maximization. The all consuming category of uncer-- 
tainty may be brought into play, but even this analysis becomes labored 
when it is noted that similar production conditions and price émcer- 


* The CHEN who is associate professor of economics at Carnegie Institute of Technoloey, 
expresses indebtedness to Professors Kenneth Boulding, Jacob Marschak, and M. W. Reder 
for encouragement and suggestions. He has also had the benefit of discussions of an earlier 
draft with Professors James C. Bonbright, James L. Dohr, and William Vickrey as well as 
colleagues at Carnegie, particularly Professors G. L. Bach and Richard Cyert. 

1 Vol. CXXIX, No. 31, Thursday, February 6, 1947, p. 1. See also Vol. CXXVIII, No. 
119, Monday, November 18, p. 1. 
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tainties have at times produced opposite results. (One of the difficulties 
of uncertainty theory as applied to the firm is that we have no effective 
measuring instrument.) A case might be made, it would seem, for analyz- 
ing the effect of the cash position of these “firms.” In particular, a case 
might be made for analyzing the relation between cash position? and 
control retention—or, more -generally, between liquidity, profit, and 
control. 

The problem of control retention may be divided into two parts, 
what might be called the “inside” and the “outside” problems.? In the 
first direction lics the task of formulating an adequate theory for de- 
scribing the behavior of agents appointed by the entrepreneur and sub- 
jected to specific control mechanisms.‘ In the second direction lies the 
province of top management. Since the first problem will be dealt with 
at-greater length in a subsequent article, attention will be here devoted 
primarily to the second. 

One of the characteristics that distinguishes top- from lower-echelon 
management is the problem of administering the equity accounts*— 


2 Various measures of cash, or liquidity, position might be adopted such as absolute cash 
position, quick ratios, current ratios, ctc. 
` Such analyses might also throw considerable light on oligopoly behavior and the condi- 
tions under which ‘‘discipline” can be maintained. It seems reasonable to expect that when 
cash position has deteriorated to where control of the individual firm by the entrepreneur is 
imperiled, quite different behavior patterns may emerge than when cash position and control 
retention are “‘secure.” 


$ The problem of terminology is difficult. Since the words micro and macro have already 
been drawn into economics with specific meanings, the terms “‘atomistic” and “‘subatomistic” 
ayers of the firm’s operations might be used to describe the distinction drawn above. 


* It is surprising, for example, how high one can go in the official hierarchy of many large 
organizations without being able to locate persons who are familiar with the prices of factors 
and/or products with which they are dealing. I have elsewhere argued for the need for an 
approach to economics as an aspect of administration, including the problems of delegation 
and control. In a complex operation it is fairly common for even top management (including 
the entrepreneur) to know neither costs nor prices of particular commodities or orders. I hope 
to discuss the techniques of cost control in a subsequent article. As for prices, itis necessary . 
to distinguish between specific pricing of the-kind generally posited by theory, and a price 
policy for general commodity lines—e.g., (meet the market,” “Jead the market,” “follow the 
leader,” “‘cost plus,” etc. Top management frequently confines itself to over-all policy forma- 
tion and review. 

A vivid illustration of what is involved has recently been drawn to my attention involving 
a large, nationally famous corporation which is generally regarded as something of a model 
of efficient business administration: The board of directors was convened to consider raising 
prices--z.e., changing the policy—over a wide variety of lines. Preparatory to the decision, 
certain subordinates had calculated price indices for the first time in the company’s history. 
As a result of these calculations, it was discovered—because of delays between new orders and 
billings—an automatic price increase of considerable magnitude had already come into effect. 
Since the company would thus receive many millions of dollars in revenues that had not been 
expected and the anticipated losses would automatically disappear, the proposal to ‘increase 
prices” was abandoned, 


5 I.e., both liabilities and net worth, including the problem of dividend declarations—a 
problem, it should be noted, about which contemporary theory is almost entirely silent. 
The following quotation from Edwin L. Cady, Industrial Purchasing (New York, John Wiley 
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of so arranging the corporation’s assets as-to be able to meet impending 
claims and avoiding bankruptcy.* Down-the-line management has vir- 
tually no contact with these problems. Neither “meeting next Thurs- 
day’s pay roll” nor arranging financing is their immediate concern.’ 





& Sons, Inc., 1945) p. 171, is of interest in its discussion of division of responsibility between 
the purchasing agent and top managemenL: 

‘Cash positions of companies make big differences. During business depressions as many as 
90 per cent [sic] of all companies may find it hard to meet their weekly payrolls, If this is the 
case, inventories must be kept low no matter what the advantages of using them, unless the 
bankers will lend the company money with the inventory as collateral, or the company can 
borrow on some other basis so the payrolls can be met. 

‘Because of these (and other) factors... the control of inventory is seldom completely 
in the hands of the purchasing agent. Usually this is a subject for the financial management of 
the company including the president and the treasurer... .” 


6 Not only in the equity and statutory sense, but GE quasias well as legal reorgani- 
zation. Again it should be noted that theory has been almost entirely silent on this important 
subject. (There is, of course, the notion of economic failure, but as N. S. Buchanan notes in 
“The Economics of Corporate Reorganization,” Quart. Jow. Econ., Vol. LIV, No. 1, p. 29, 
“An examination of the theoretical literature in economics reveals that writers have appar- 
ently not thought it necessary to define ‘failure’ and rarely even employ the term... .”) 

Lack of theoretical analyses of bankruptcies and insolvency is surprising not only because 
bankruptcies represent an important imperfection but also because they tend to happen under 
circumstances and at “rates” (at phases of the cycle) which admit of “rationalized” polutions—~ 
both in the strict and broad sense of that term. 


? In economics, neither cash nor accrual concepts are ordinarily distinguished. As for profit 
luuximization, it is difficult to discover by reference to economic literature whether it is rate 
of return on net worth, on cost, on sales, etc., which is being maximized. Throughout this 
article, it is profit in the accrual sense that will be utilized. 

The above comments suggest the possibility of analyzing factor substitutions in terms not 
only of price but also cash flexibility. Labor, for example, whatever its price flexibility may 
be, is notoriously unyielding in terms of cash demands. Bondholders and stockholders, on the 
other hand, have often conceded short-run cash for the prospect of long-run price increases 
for their services. The following quotation from an article, “Union Responsibility Based on 
Information,” Labor’s Monthly Survey, Vol. 9, No. 11, p. 6, prepared by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor instructing its members on the use of financial statements is of interest in 
this connection: 

. Most of its [the specimen company being analyzed] wurking capital is in inventories 
and accounts receivable, and it must count on selling its products quickly and collecting its 
bills promptly in order to meet its obligations. This means that if a large new order came in, 
the company might be pinched for cash to buy materials and hire more workers. Worse yet, 
if business dropped off and inventories sold more slowly the company might be short of cash, 
and in this case its first move might be to lay off workers. Adequate working capital helps to 
make workers’ jobs more secure.” 

The company selected by the union for analysis is indulging in overtrading, as judged by the 
ratios of net sales to tangible net worth and net sales to net working capital. Cf. Roy A. Foulke, 
Practical Financial Statement Analysis (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1945), Chaps. XIV and XV. 
Should the company grant the recommended wage increase, serious impairment of its cash 
position would result from the reduction in government equity through the draw-down in 
accrued taxes. The union notes, in fact rests a large part of its case, on the tax reduction 
charged to profit and loss but does not project this effect into the balance sheet. Marked in- 
stability upon the occurrence of unforeseen factors is, of course, characteristic of companies 
engaged in overtrading—frequently highly profitable companies—and is what makes financial 
analysts cautious in approaching them. In view of the subject of this paper it is worth quoting 
Mr. Foulke’s recommendation (Joc. cit.) on the profitable Ladies Coat Company, Inc., which 
he has selected for analysis: ‘The only answer to overtrading [for this company] is for the 
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It is in this direction that control retention lies. Put somewhat 
differently, control retention frequently involves questions of recon- 
ciliation between profit-and-loss statement and balance-sheet con- 
siderations. 

Turning to strictly theoretical aspects, it might be said that eco- 
nomics has at least two theories of the firm: the banking firm and the 
business firm. With slight exaggeration, it may be said that the theory 
of the business firm is presented entirely from the profit-and-loss state- 
ment point of view, while the bank is analyzed in terms of its balance 
sheet. In one case, an elaborate paraphernalia of cost and demand curves 
serves as the foundation of analysis. Profit maximization reigns supreme. 
In the other case, this apparatus disappears. Attention is focused on 
balance-sheet position, and primary emphasis shifts to liquidity (reserve 
maintenance) considerations as a means of meeting equity commit- 
ments (deposits). | 

It seems fair to assume that a more general theory of the firm, whether 
of the bank or business variety, would imvolve both balance-sheet and 
profit considerations. Moreover, control considerations need to be built 
into the theory. After all, Lhe entrepreneur is not interested in maximiz- 
ing profits per se. It is his profits that he seeks to maximize. Loss of con- 
trol in the pursuit of profits may succeed only in maximizing someone 
else’s profits. Fortunately, the problem of control maintenance (at the 
atomistic level) and the introduction of balance-sheet considerations 
seem to point in the same direction. 


Control Maintenance ai the Atomistic Level 


Numerous methods suggest themselves for dealing with the problem of 
control maintenance at the atomistic level. For convenience, these num- 
crous methods may be divided into the “direct” and “indirect” ap- 
proaches. Professor M. W. Reder for example, has used a variant of the 
former in his article, “A Reconsideration of the Marginal Productivity 
Theory.’’® In his approach, Dr. Reder assumes that an entrepreneur is 
confronted with two profit-output timepaths. The greater of the two 
profit paths, while abstractly more desirable, involves securing capital 
on terms, which, while financially advantageous, imperil control.’ 
Reder concludes that it is quite possible that the entrepreneur will not, 
as profit-maximizing theory implies, necessarily choose the greater of 
management to plan and budget its operations so that [the highly profitable] net sales will 
not exceed a certain amount, that amount to be predicated upon the level of liabilities that will 


be incurred during the high point of the season, and the income [converted to liquid assets] 
to meet obligations on time with a reasonable margin.” 

8 Jour. Pol. Ecen., Vol. LV, No. 5 (Oct., 1947), pp. 450-58. 

9 E.g., the lender may require deposit of the controlling stock interest as collateral which the 
borrower agrees to forfeit undef stipulated conditions. Other cases such as dilution of equity, 
etc., spring readily to mind. 
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the two paths.” Although Reder does not develop his formal analysis 
further, he points out that it has serious consequences for various parts 
of economic theory. 

Although this approach has the merit of bringing the control element 
directly to the fore, it also presents certain difficulties. For one thing, 
it is inflexible; for another, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain direct 
measures of control.” It does not adequately take’into account various 
alternatives that the entrepreneur may have available. He may, for 
example, choose and select customers; he may offer differing discount 
arrangements; and he may use the business itself (perhaps at the ex- 
pense of present profits) as a means of raising funds.” 

In any event, the direct approach has been explored to some extent. 
Attention will therefore be directed here to the use uf au (direct ap- 
proach. For this purpose it is necessary to combine balance sheet and 
income statement measures. Since the balance sheet, which yields meas- 
ures of liquidity, is primarily concerned with stocks (rather than flows), 
certain difficulties may be encountered. For the most part, these diff- 
culties may be avoided by combining balance sheet with income state- 
ment measures. Thus, liquidity position may be defined in terms of a 
turnover rate of, say, cash to sales; profit may be defined as return on 
net worth, etc. To a large extent the choice of measures is arbitrary and 
will depend on the nature of the particular problem. The notion should, 
however, be clear. Two variables may then be defined: M(#), cash posi- 
tion, and zi, profit position, at time L Similarly, output position is 
defined as ot). From these variables, two preference functions may be 
constructed: 


A 


(1) M() = ole] 
(2) l r(é) = lg] 


10 The choice will certainly depend in part on the difference in potential profits yielded by 
the two paths. 


1 On tax incidence theory, for example. In this connection it is perhaps worth quoting the 
results of the empirical study by J. K. Butters and Ralph Lintner, The Effects of Taxes on > 
Growing Business (Boston, Harvard University, 1945), p. 2: 

“High corporate taxes restrict the growth of small companies: (a) By greatly reducing the 
attractiveness of risky expansions to the managements of small companies; (b) By curtailing 
the amount of capital available from retained earnings to finance such expansions; and (c) 
By making the acquisition of outside capital on satisfactory terms much more difficult.” 


1 E.g., the greater-than-fifty-per cent stock ownership criterion of the SEC and the ninety- 
per cent criterion of the federal tax laws have alike been found inadequate. No better alterna- 
tive has been devised despite much effort. The point need not be labored; it is evident to all 
who have attempted to formulate statistical indices of business concentration. 

8 The latter alternative is, of course, one variant of what E. A. G. Robinson in The Structure 
of Competitive Indusiry (London, Nisbeth & Co., Ltd., 1932), Chap. VIII, describes as “‘rushing 
the pessimum,” 

Footnote 10, supra, also describes an alternative which Reder does not discuss. Persons do 
go into business to make profits and are willing to take risks for the sake of greater profits. 

14 Or to avoid difficulties arising from the possibility of maintaining, say, cash constant via 
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which may then be combined into a single preference function: 
(3) g(t) = F[M(2), z). 


Now the entrepreneur may wish to explore the neighborhood of his 
equilibrium values, or he may be subjected to certain.‘‘shocks” or “‘er- 
rors.” To analyze his behavior in the neighborhood of equilibrium the 
following function is constructed: 


(4) o + 1) = TIMO, rÒ]; 


In words, output at time (#-+-1) is dependent on cash position and profit 
position at time ¢. In contrast to (3) which represents a desired or satis- 
factory position, (4) may be depicted as representing actual position. 
The two equations may then be combined, and for equilibrium, or sta- 
tionary values, the following result obtains: 


(S) Ag) = q¢+1)-qH=f—-F=0. 


Numerous types of curves and forms of behavior about equilibrium may 
be analyzed with the aid of this equation, but attention will be re- 
stricted to a few cases of special interest. 


Oscillatory and Non-Oscillatory Behavior of the Individual Firm 


There are two basically different types of (stable) business behavior: 
oscillatory and non-oscillatory.” As is perhaps obvious, the distinction 
will turn on whether cash and profit position move together when output 
varies. Both cases are presented in the following graph’: 

In this diagram (Figure 1) points AA and BB represent points of 
equilibrium in the sense that g(t) =q(t+1) and F, the desired position, ` 


të Equation (5), it will be noted, is a general form of difference equation In which a variable 
at one point in time is made a function of the same or other variables at another point in time. 
Professor Samuelson has analyzed, mathematically, a similar equation. See Foundations of 
Economic Analysis (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947), pp. 302 ff. As he notes, it 
yields all of the qualitatively different types of behavior about equilibria points. 

16 These may be further subdivided into stable, unstable, and neutral behavior. In the in- 
terest of simplicity and compactness attention will generally be restricted to stable cases. 


17 Technically, it is the derivatives which are of interest. Monotonic stability is yielded by 


OF 
da ðM ôM Di 
Troes a DF 
dr oF 


Oscillatory stability is yielded by 0>(dr/dM)>(D%/D1). In these equations dr/dM is 
the total rate of increase of r with a given increase in M. 0F/dM and dF /dx represent the de- 
sired marginal cash and profit requirements of production, while 2F/dM and df/amx represent 
the actual requirements. Their differences, represented by Dar and Dë, may be called “dis- 
placements” of actual from desired position; of course, actual may exceed or be less than (or 
equal to) desired. In general, then, stability is achieved or not according to whether 
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consists of a 45° straight line through the origin.!® The two curves, fı 
and fz, represent paths of actual movement. Thus, if a displacement to 
the right to, say, gf) occurs, it will be seen that actual cash position is 
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That is, whether the actual total rate of expansion is numerically less than the ratio of the dis- 
placements. 

When the equality sign holds, (first order) neutrality results. When the open end of the in- 
equality sign faces right, stability occurs, and when it faces left, instability occurs. Stated in 
. words, stability requires that, whatever the absolute rate of expansion, (the ratio of) displace- 
ment of actual from desired position must be numerically even greater. When they are just 
equal, the firm remains where it is (or oscillates in a fixed’region) since it is no better off on 
moving from its new position. (Graphically, neutrality occurs when f is a horizontal straight 
line or is orthogonal to F.) When the expansion rate exceeds displacement, disequilibration 
occurs: the firm once set in motion continues to expand or contract. The division between os- 
cillatory and non-oscillatory motion is marked by a herizontal line while the division between 
oscillatory stability and instability is marked by a line perpendicular to the F curve. 


18 The meaning of this line will subsequently be made more clear. For the present, suffice 
it to say that it not only presents the principles involved most simply but.that F also has this 
shape and position by virtue of the definition of equilibrium adopted—i.e., g(+-1)=¢(#). 
This definition which is most closely allied with statics is, of course, arbitrary. It would be 
possible to define equilibrium as existing when g(i-+1) =kg(i), where k is some constant; or, 
more generally, g(¢-+-1) =y[g(é)]. The latter definitions would be more appropriate to dynami- 
cal systems where equilibrium is moving through time. 
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below the desired (viewed vertically) while actual profit position is above 
desired (viewed horizontally) for this level of output. 

Along fı both cash position and profit position would be more satisfac- 
tory (at this level) for output q(fo+1) and so adjustment is undertaken 
in the direction indicated by the arrow. The firm is, however, con- 
strained to move along fı and so when g(to+1) is reached, the situation 
is still unsatisfactory (although in less intense form) and further con- 
traction is undertaken until equilibrium is reached again at AA. If the 
‘equilibrium point is overshot to q(t) on the left, then profit position is 
unsatisfactory while cash position is more than satisfactory. Expansion 
will then occur until AA is reached. Thus, an actual path of the type fı 
is stable on both sides with one-way equilibrating motion occurring in 
both directions. 

Turning tn the fa curve, a displacement. to gif) may again be visual- 
ized as occurring to the right of the equilibrium point BB. This level of 
cash and profit position is not appropriate to g(t) but rather to g(#+1) 
at the left of BB. As adjustment is effected to this level, however, the 
entrepreneur finds himself in a more favorable position and expansion 
occurs. With diminishing oscillatory movements, return to equilibrium 
is thus effected. 

It is worth while now to try to analyze the economic factors that seem 
to lie behind these movements. It will be noted that in both cases, cash 
position fell below the desired level at g(t). For the fı curve, upon dis- 
placement to the right of equilibrium, cash position decreases relatively 
but increases absolutely; for the fz curve, cash position decreases both 
relatively and absolutely. An economic interpretation of these phenom- 
ena of the following charactef is suggested: One-way stability occurs 
in the fı case because the absolute increase in cash position with ex- 
panded output allows the firm, despite its relative decrease in cash 
position, to adjust its output step by step to a satisfactory level. When 
both an absolute and relative decrease in cash position occurs, the firm 
is forced to make a more violent adjustment in an effort to restore its - 
liquid position. The firm thus contracts beyond its point of equilibrium; 
with the relative and absolute increase in cash position it may then ex- 
pand beyond the equilibrium point and recoup its profit position. And 
19 With the assumptions implied by linearity, and uniqueness of the F curve, this can be 
interpreted to mean that stability implies that profit position increases at a less rapid rate 
than cash position multiplied by a proportionality factor. For (@F/dr) =(dF/8M) =1, and, 
if we choose LGL at a point g(to), then at) =e these two slopes are orthogonal. 
Thus, we have 0< (dr/dM) <(1/k), or, dr<(dM/k). The weighting factor, 1/k, is yielded 
by the rate of increase of cash position; its reciprocal, k, is the profit weight. Stability then 
implies that #<1, neutrality that =1, and instability that k>1. This is merely another way 


of stating that stability requires that the actual rate of increase must be less than the desired. 
(The signs, incidentally, are reversed when &<0.) 


t 
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so on. The firm constantly exchanges cash for profit position, via oscil- 
lations in output, until equilibrium is restored.”° 

What cases in the real world are likely to correspond to these types of 
behavior? It is impossible to answer this question without exhaustive 
empirical investigation.” The world of theory, however, suggests certain 
cases. In many textbook discussions, at least, a sharp distinction is 
drawn between the theory of the bank and the business firm.“ As noted 
at the outset, one distinction lies in the direction of profit-maximizing 
and liquidity-preserving behavior. Another distinction, which is not al- 
ways articulated, is that the theory of the business firm is presented in 
terms of equilibrium analysis while the theory of the bank is presented 
primarily as a disequilibrating process. Few, if any texts, discuss the be- 
havior of the hank in the vicinity of equilibrium 3 Tt. is fairly ahvinus, 
then, that both discussions must be reduced to the same common 
denominator before comparisons can be drawn. This may, perhaps, best 
be done by investigating the behavior of these two types of firms in the 
neighborhood of equilibrium.” 


20 Numerous other cases can be visualized by drawing appropriate curves. The firm may 
upon contraction beyond equilibrium find itself still unable to restore its cash position and 
further contraction occurs; on the other hand, the increase in cash position may be so large 
as to allow it to move forward to a new (ultimate) position of equilibrium, etc. Both stable and 
unstable and combined cases can easily be constructed. Moreover, the analysis can be con- 
ducted from the profit side (by reversing the axes of M and 7), but the principle will remain 
unaffected. 


2 The cash sales of certain types of “credit” sellers, which seem to occur with relative 
frequency, at least in certain types of retailing, seem to give evidence of oscillatory behavior. 
It is not possible to tell with certainty, however, whether such sales merely represent sharp 
trading practice. 


2 In what follows it should be understood that it is the main outlines of formal theory 
that are being discussed rather than such theory as modified and qualified by particular 
teachers or research personnel. Such persons may make substantial modifications in their use 
of textual material. Conversations with numerous economists have convinced me that the above 
presentation is probably, at most, a presentation of these modifications in more systematic 
form than is, perhaps, ordinarily done. 


2 This is, perhaps, too strong a statement. Some texts note, for example, that a bank is 
required (or desires) to maintain its reserve ratio ‘‘on the average” rather than “‘at every mo- 
ment of time.” This implies, it should be noted, oscillatory behavior. As the bank reduces its 
reserve position below requirements, it increases its profit position, then, above the ‘‘equi- 
librium” level. If it is to maintain its reserve position “‘on the average” it must then contract 
its output (loans) and hence its profits below the equilibrium level at another point in time. 
Few, if any, texts proceed then to analyze whether such behavior is stable. It seems to be 
generally assumed that fluctuations will continue about this “equilibrium” and that no shift 
in “equilibrium” will occur. 

24 Tt should be noted (cf. supra, footnote 19) that the ordinary bank-type expansion formula 
can be derived from the equations that have been posited, Thus, we have dr2(dM/k) (the 
inequality sign is reversed for (dr/dM) <0) where 1/k, the weighting factor is obviously re- 
lated to the reserve requirements via the rate of expansion. {It should be noted that 1/2 
changes as movement along f occurs.) While little discussion of the relation between loans and 
profits can be found in the textbooks it seems fair to assume that profits are proportional to 
loans (output). Thus, we have dr=cdq where ¢ is the constant of proportionality. Upon 
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substitution in the above formula, and eliminating the inequality sign at equilibrium Ge, 
viewing equilibrium as neutral—or, alternatively, by multiplying by a large enough factor 
to eliminate the inequality) we obtained: dg = (dM/k). 

It may be of interest to present the diagrammatic picture (Fig. 2) as follows: 
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FIGURE 2 


Assume that the bank begins at g(¢o) with cash position Me in excess of requirements. (It 
should be noted that M is here drawn in the reverse direction since it is generally assumed that 
M decreases as output expands.) The bank will then, as indicated by the arrows, move along 
the f curve until equilibrium is reached. Trouble, however, arises at two points: g(fo-+-) and 
A. At g(to+m) profits are maximized but this implies then that the bank at equilibrium is 
independent of its cash position. In a narrow sense, this may create no particular psycho- 
logical or logical difficulties since this result holds only at a point, and only if it be insisted that 
absolute profit maximization occurs here. Ordinarily this difficulty is avoiding by choosing a 
particular K—by some averaging process or by some institutional device—and avoiding discus- 
sion of profit maximizing behavior. Actually this assumption (sometimes stated as the assump- 
tion that the firm has access to an infinite cash balance at the going rate of interest in markets 
in which it buys) is used in discussion of the business firm. It is obviously inapplicable to 
banks. 

No particular difficulty occurs for business firms, but ultimately the size of any business firm 
is determined via diminishing proportions as long as a fixed factor is assumed in the analysis. 
No such limitation is present for banks. Practically, the point may be of small interest since, 
in the United States at least, ready-made institutional limitations lie at hand. Nevertheless, 
throughout stretches of history and, indeed, in parts of the contemporary world no such 
institutional restrictions exist. On special assumptions, the principle of increasing risk may be 
brought into play to limit the size of the individual bank. In general, however, both statistical 
and administrative reasons point in the opposite direction. 

Point A is also of interest since for the right-hand member of the inequality it yields the 
indeterminate form 0/0. OU e, at this point, (Oh dës) = (af/dr) and (@F/8M) = (df/8M).) It is, 
of course, the point where disequilibration ceases and equilibration begins. An economic 
significance may be attached to this point for it also offers an alternative choice to the entre- 
preneur. He may be interested in maximizing his position relative to requirements. (This, it 
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Various writers have attempted to distinguish between bank-type 
and business-type firms, Business-type firms may be said to receive at 
least partial cash payment for the sale of goods. When this happens, 
the absolute size of their cash position may increase even though the 
relative position falls. When such is the case, monotonic stability (or 
instability) will occur. The peculiarity of a bank—at least of the text- 
book variety—seems to be that what it sells is cash for which no cash 
payment is received at time of sale. This results in absolute deterioration 
of cash position, and hence oscillatory behavior.”® 

The requirement that cash position reduce absolutely as well as rela- 
tively may perhaps be viewed as too strong. This condition may be now 
relaxed. It proves to be only a special case of a more general phenomenon 
in which liquid and profit position move inversely when referred to the 
common sequence of desired points.” A simple case illustrating the type 
of movements to be expected under these conditions is presented in 
Figure 3. 


will be seen, implies that he alters his choice of weights as to the relative importance to be 
attached to cash and profit position.) When this is done, only one-sided stability is manifested. 
(This may be seen by shifting the F curve downward to the F position, which may be done since 
it is the movements rather than the particular point values which are of interest.) Movement 
to the right results in contraction toward equilibrium; movement to the left results in one-way 
further contraction. It is this type of behavior which some writers may have in mind when 
they state that the banks may be “‘too stable” downward—e.g., when they are trying primarily 
to protect their cash position. 


3 Vide, J. R. Hicks, Value and Capital, p. 241: “Every business has, at any moment; a cer- 
tain amount of claims against it, which it may be called upon to meet at dates which cannot be 
quite certainly predicted. The clearest case of this is, of course, the case of banks, which live 
by acquiring such liabilities and therefore have an exceptional amount of them.” Since Hicks 
does not discuss the subject further, it is difficult to ascertain what distinction he is attempting 
to draw. Does he mean that banks have exceptionally low quick or current ratios? This is 
clearly not the case. Many types of business display lower ratios and other types display, of 
course, higher ratios. As for individual business ratios, it is impossible to generalize. But many 
businesses must display considerable variation in their financial ratios over the years. If 
Hicks is referring only to the absolute size of current liabilities, his statement would make it 
difficult to draw comparisons between firms. 

6 As will be remembered, it is stable equilibrium analysis which is of primary interest. Os- 
cillatory unstable behavior may be thought of, perhaps, in terms of a stock market plunger 
or an old fashioned investment bank. At one point of time cash is largely tied up in security 
issues which are then liquidated (including seasoning operations) and a new process of expan- 
sion begun, assuming successful operations. Thus the activity results in constantly expanding 
interchanges between profit position and cash position as the firm continues to grow. (Since 
output, loans, also oscillates, growth must be measured, say, by total assets.) 

27 The sequence of points need not, however, be common in the sense of coincident. In 
Figure 3, a single straight line is used for purposes of simplicity in illustration. Equation (4) 
may be decomposed into: 


(6) ott Us SD and 
(7) ott 1) = falr()]. 
Similarly, equations (1) and (2) may be solved to yield: 
(8) gt) = ¢7 [MQ] 
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In this case the profits curve, 7, and the liquidity curve, M, are 
drawn on opposite sides of the curve of desired positions, F. Thus vr is 
more than satisfactory (at a given output) and indicates further expan- 
sion while M is less than satisfactory (at a given output) and indicates 
contraction. At q(to) the level of liquidity attained would be satisfactory 
at the output level indicated by the arrow A; the profit level is that in- 
dicated by the arrow B. The two opposing forces.then yield a compro- 
mise solution indicated by the arrow AB for output level ois LU). Out- 
put is expanded. The process might be described as the profit force prov- 
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FIGURE 3 


(9) q(t) = vite]. 


Upon combining (6) and (8), and (7) and (9), eae and then differentiating the following 
two equations are obtained: 
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These equations may then be combined (with due regard to the inequality signs) to yield: 
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The formal (qualitative) properties of this equation are the same as the one used previously. 
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ing relatively more powerful than the liquidity force and hence resulting 
in expansion despite the risk to control retention that is implied. 

At the new output level, g(#.+1), the strength of the forces is now re- 
versed. C, the liquidity arrow is now longer than D, the profit arrow: 
The firm thus contracts in an attempt to restore its cash position, as 
indicated by the arrow CD. (Having achieved a high enough level of 
profit, it might be said, the profit drive is weakened since the oppor- 
tunity for larger profits decreases relatively while the incentive toward 
increased liquidity is strengthened. Liquidity considerations become 
dominant.) Thus, the firm proceeds by oscillating movements to a point 
(if it exists on the time path) where the opposing forces exactly cancel. 
Upon displacement the oscillatory process again occurs.”8 

At this point it is perhaps worth pausing to note that the traditional 
textbook approach does imply that the bank-type firm is one in which 
cash position and profit position move inversely. In the neighborhood of 
equilibrium they move on opposite sides of the desired (required) posi- 
tion and hence tend to result in oscillatory behavior. "This observation 
may be of some importance for the policy conclusions frequently drawn 
about the control of bank behavior and stabilization of economic behav- 
ior. The usual policy recommendations for raising reserve requirements 
and engaging in open market operations may then have the opposite re- 
sults from those intended. By driving the banks to equilibrium (or be- 
yond), such policies may actually engender instabilities by stimulating 
oscillatory behavior on the part of the banks and (through a process akin 
to sympathetic vibrations) transmit these behavior patterns to the entire 
economy. Instability rather than stability may therefore result.” Of 

28 The arrows drawn in the chart and the description given above are only approximately 
accurate, but sufficient for qualitative purposes. More strictly, if r and M be described as the 
curves of total profits and liquidity (rather than their derivatives), it is both the distance 
and the rates of change which are of interest. The process might be visualized diagrammati- 
cally somcthing along the following lines. At theinitial puint draw the tangents to the curve. 
This determines the gradient. The magnitude and direction of the vectors may be then deter- 
mined as follows: draw circular arcs from the radius (at the point of tangency) of length equal 
to the distance from the actual to the F curve. When the actual curve, r, lies above the F 
curve, turn the radius about the point of tangency upward to the right; when the actual, M, 
lies below the F curve, pivot the radius downward to the left. The intersection of the circular 
arcs with the tangents then determine the length and direction of the vectors. The resultant 
may then be computed. 

It should then be noted that equilibrium requires not only that the tangents to the two 
actual curves be equal but also that, at such a point, the curves must also lie equidistant from 


F. In general, such conditions will probably not be met so that firms subject to inverse move- 
ments of r and M will engage in continuing oscillatory behavior. 


29 T have not yet analyzed completely the precise conditions under which stable business-type 
and stable bank-type behavior will, when combined, result in unstable aggregate behavior. 
It would seem, however, that two conditions are necessary for the emergence of instability 
despite the stability of the banking and business sectors. These conditions are (1) that the bank- 
type firms should be trading (borrowing and repaying) with each other and (2) that the bank- 
type firms should be dominant in the sense that the preponderant volume of business is con- 
ducted by them. (Bank-type firms are not necessarily coincident with legally defined banks.) 
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the two approaches (raising reserve requirements and open-market 
operations) the latter is the more likely to yield instability since it will 
tend to (1) draw down reserves of bank-type firms and (2) force business- 
type firms into bank-type behavior. The second of these two results is 
accomplished because the drawing down of the money supply while, 
say, the firm is expanding will force liquid position to move in the 
opposite direction to profit position even in cases where such results 
would not “naturally” have happened. 

Another aspect of stabilization control frequently adverted to in 
economic literature is tax policy. In so far as the above remarks with 
respect to maintenance of liquidity position and monetary policy are 
applicable, they must enter into tax considerations as well. For taxes 
must, in general, be paid in cash. Thus, it may be that the theory of in- 
cidence and shifting of taxes on business profits also requires reconsidera- 
tion. In so far as liquidity considerations enter into business policy, it 
seems clear that the time paths, if not the ultimate positions of equilib- 
rium, will be affected. But even the positions of ultimate equilibrium 
may be affected. Thus in Figure 3, the M’ curve represents the shift in 
the M curve which follows the imposition of a progressive tax on the 
firm’s profits—the r curve. kor bank-type firms, the case seems clear. 
But even business-type firms concerned with maintenance of liquidity 
position will display similar effects. Thus in Figure 1, a proportional 
tax on profits which must be paid in cash will shift the f, curve vertically 
downward and hence alter the position of equilibrium. If a progressive 
tax is levied, the curve will not only shift position but change shape. 
Thus, the impact of the tax may also alter the basic pattern of behavior 
of the firm—from one-way to oscillatory movement. 


Liquidity Position and the Theory of the Business Firm 


Rather than pursue further the policy implications of the introduc- 
tion of liquidity and control maintenance considerations into entrepre- 
neurial decision-making, it may be of interest to examine the possible 
correspondence with more traditional treatments. Although it is diff- 
cult to ascertain precisely what assumptions are made with respect to 
liquidity position and control maintenance in business-firm theory, 
there are certain theorems which will, if analyzed, permit of more or less 
valid conjectures. For example, it is usually assumed that under profit 
maximizing behavior “the firm” will proceed to where dr =0. Further- 

The above approach may also contain suggestions for phases of the economic aggregation 
problem. By building the monetary variable in at the micro level it becomes possible to pass 
with relative ease to the macro level. Incidentally, the above approach suggests that turning 


points in business cycles, when banks have reached equilibrium reserve positions, would be 
marked by turbulence rather than the smooth downturns posited by some writers on cycles. 


30 This should not be interpreted to imply that writers, on tax shifting, have argued that 
taxes on bank profits, which must be paid in cash, are not shifted. 
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more, it is usually assumed that d?r <0. With the aid of diagrams, the 
implications of these conclusions for liquidity position and control 
maintenance may, perhaps, be analyzed. 

3 The mathematical analysis of these higher order stability conditions becomes quite in- 


volved. Samuelson (op. cit., p. 306) has provided an exhaustive mathematical analysis which 
makes repetition superfluous. What is involved, may, however, be seen with the aid of Figure 4. 
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In this diagram only the r, or total profits curve, has been drawn in such a way that the 
maximum point, A, intersects the F curve. If we assume, as may be implied by some writers, 
that all profits are cash profits, then Lhe x and M curves become coincident. The case is stable; 
but displacement to the right yields oscillatory stability (in the sense that the adjustment is 
then to the left of A), while displacement to the left yields monotonic (or asymptotic) stabil- 
ity—as indicated by the arrows on the diagram. Not only is a double valued function involved, 
but a point of singularity as well, in which certain of the derivatives become zero and others 
become infinite. The maximum point at 4 lies on the horizontal line which dis ides one way and 
oscillatory behavior. Moreover, there are various points of neutrality which yield Ha F" 
or f’=—F’ which divide stable from unstable behavior 
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Although the first order condition, dr =0, results in no particular dif- 
ficulties, the second order condition, de <0, may yield oscillatory rather 
than monotonic behavior. This is not what might be expected from the 
smooth adjustments ordinarily posited in the theory of the firm. 

The concept of control loss through unsatisfactory profit position, 
although not perhaps as sharp as might be desired, can be fairly handled 
within the usual theory of the firm. It is the concept of control loss, 
through unsatisfactory liquid position that offers the most difficulty. 
That control loss can occur from this direction seems to be a fact of 
husiness expcrience beyond dispute. Not only small, but large business 
firms have been subjected to this danger, if not actual experience.® 

In Figure 5, an attempt is made to bring these various features to- 
gether in a form which seems to approximate ordinary theory. Along 
the horizontal and vertical positions are plotted profit and cash posi- 
tion, a and M. On opposite axes are plotted risk of control loss through 
x and M which are assumed to decrease (increase) as z and M increase 
(decrease). The o and gz curves represent various combinations of cash 
and profit positions which can be obtained for a fixed output position— 
e.g., q—under different policy arrangements affecting price and credit 
terms, selection of customers, etc. The diagram is plotted so that 
qo > qu; t.e., the larger subscript indicates the larger output.” 

Reading from the upper right-hand corner, the J curves represent 
indifference curves which descend in level proceeding outward from the 
origin.” Thus J; represents a lower level of indifference than Jo. 


or the marginal rate of expansion is equal to the ratio of the desired and actual marginal rates 
of transformation. Presumably in the usual theory these are all zero so that either or both the 
numerator becomes zero (implying that both actual and desired rates are independent of cash 
position at equilibrium) and the denominator becomes infinite. 

If it be assumed that both 
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in this form a proportionality—at equilibrium-—between profit and cash position rates of in- 
crease is established. It is not possible to analyze this equation further in this article. The case, 


d? Di @M 

2 <0 =! b 

dg? Dt dg 
yields oscillatory rather than monotonic stability. 


2 In bankruptcy reorganization cases, cash considerations have frequently proved decisive. 
The old ‘‘upset” price was a species of this phenomenon as well as the hard bargains that 
stockholders interests were able to drive on occasion. Even the revised federal bankruptcy 
statutes have not adequately handled the difficulty. 


3 These levels are determined from a three dimensional surface with a and M plotted on 
the horizontal axes and o on the vertical axis. More generally, since v and M, as functions of 
q, would not reach their maxima at the same levels, crossing over of the g curves would occur, 


34 The linearity of these curves implies that the entrepreneur views risk of control loss 
through M and v as perfect substitutes. 
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Assume now that the entrepreneur finds himself at a point P on qi. 
By moving along qı (by changing his price and payment policies) he 
may thus move to higher levels of indifference. The highest level he can 
achieve with this output is mo, Mo, where qı is tangent to 4, and which 
may thus be labeled a point of equilibrium. The equilibrium is, however, 
unstable; the slightest displacement along J, allows the entrepreneur to 
move along a new, and greater, q curve, to an even higher level of in- 
difference. At the point of intersection with ge, for example, the entre- 
preneur may then move along q2 to Je, and so on, until he reaches the 
maximum possible level of indifference which his own operating condi- 
tions and risk preferences make possible. The E curve thus represents 
the sequence of equilibrium points. 

Movement, as output expands, is thus oscillatory between r and M, 
although output position is monotone (never decreasing). Even though 
output position may be the same as that posited by simple profit- 
maximizing behavior, the price (or other business policies) may well be 
different.” 
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FIGURE 5 


" The output position may also be different, especially if crossing over, as would generally 
happen, were allowed between the g curves. Even in the simple case utilized here, it should be 
noted that a tax on profits payable in cash would alter the shape of the g curves—generally at 
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JI and I? represent indifference curves which are independent of 
liquid position and hence of risk of control loss through deficiencies of 
.M. This case may be thought of as corresponding more closely to the 
usual theory. But again behavior is oscillatory: the firm moving from 
P along o up to J/ and then to a new output level and a higher indiffer- 
ence curve.” The whole oscillation appears, however, in M; both r and 
q are monotonic (never decreasing). Increased cash position may be re- 
quired (or an inevitable consequence of) expansion, but once v is maxi- 
mized, the entrepreneur—e.g., through an appropriate withdrawal 
policy —need maintain only a zero cash position. It is these cash oscilla- 
tions which are not ordinarily described in business firm theory. 

The entrepreneur may, of course, be independent of cash position in 
another sense which can be shown by making the I curve coincident with 
the m axis. Although this implies that the entrepreneur is then inde- 
pendent of risk of control loss through v as well as M, a valid interpreta- 
tion is nevertheless possible. The firm may be viewed as moving “ 
stantly” to’its maximum position.” Since it occupies this position 
“instantly,” the risk of control loss through r is fixed at every finite 
interval of time. Obviously, oscillatory movement in none of the vari- 
ables occurs in this case. 

Although it is difficult to disentangle precisely the assumptions that 
are ordinarily made concerning risk of control loss and liquid position, 
the above analysis may possibly serve to suggest what some of these 
assumptions may bei At any rate, it seems worth while exploring the 
possibilities of introducing control and liquidity considerations more 
fully into the theory of business behavior. 


Conclusion 


Whatever the merits of the formal analysis presented in this paper, 
the quotation from the Wall Street Journal introduced at the outset, as 
well as the facts of everyday business experience suggest that liquidity 
position and control considerations are of great contemporary impor- 


% The actual path followed cannot be determined without further assumptions—e.g., as 
to the entrepreneur’s “hurry” to reach his maximum vr. 


37 This may perhaps be referred to as the “stationary” case and the preceding one as the 
“static” case. In neither case will a cash tax affect the ultimate position, although it may af- 
fect the path of movement in the “‘static” case. - 


38 If gz is assumed as yielding maximum v, then further output expansion will cause the g 
curve to recede-——ż.e., the maximum profit position will have been passed on the g axis in the 
three dimensional diagram noted in footnote 33. Crossing over will almost certainly occur. 
If it be assumed, however, that over the relevant range, the relative overexpansion results in 
a curve o coincident with o then the entrepreneur will be at the same level of indifference on 
both curves. His most easily made adjustment is thus too, The process might be viewed some- 
what as follows. Having overexpanded he attempts first to achieve optimum returns from this 
output by adjusting his price and credit policies. As a result of these policies, he finds (perhaps 
in a manner analogous to Marshall’s “spoiling the market”) that he would be equally well off 
by contracting his output to o. After doing so, he may then expand back to his maximum 
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tance in deciding business conduct. That these notions also possess his- 
torical significance is suggested by the following quotation from R. 
H. Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism? 


The grievances which supplied fuel to social agitation, which evoked 
programs of social reform, and which prompted both legislation and ad- 
ministrative activity, sprang, not from the exploitation of a wage-earning 
proletariat by its employers, but from the relation of the producer to the 
landlord of whom he held, the dealer with whom he bought and sold, and 
. the local capitalist, often the dealer in another guise, to whom he ran into 
debt. The farmer must borrow money when the season is bad, or merely to 
finance the interval between sowing and harvest. The craftsman must buy 
raw materials on credit and get advances before his wares are sold. The 
young tradesman must scrape together a little capital before he can set up 
shop. Even the cottager who buys grain at the local market, must con- 
stantly ask the seller to “give a day.” Almost everyone, therefore, at one 
time or another, has need of the money-lender. And the lender is often a 
monopolist—‘‘a money-master,” a malster or corn monger, “‘a rich priest,” 
who is the solitary capitalist in a community of peasants and artisans. 
Naturally, he is apt to become their master. : 


3 (Pelican Books ed., 1947), p. 30. 


TAXES, SAVING, AND INFLATION 


By James TOBIN 


During the postwar inflation in the United States, Professor Sumner 
Slichter proposed a reduction of personal income taxes on the portion 
of income saved.’ The immediate objective of the proposal was to 
encourage individual saving as a means of fighting the inflation. In 
addition, Professor Slichter believes it to be social wisdom to devote 
a larger share of full employment national income to saving and in- 
vestment. To this end he offered his plan as a permanent feature of 
the tax system. This suggestion was enthusiastically seconded by Pro- 
fessor David McCord Wright,’ both because he favors more saving 
and investment and because he believes the long-run prospects of the 
economy are inflationary. 

As an anti-inflationary weapon, the plan has the great advantage of 
being politically painless.* Conventional anti-inflationary measures are 
never popular. But this proposal offers taxpayers, instead of an in- 
crease in income tax rates, a reduction in their tax liability. Indeed, 
Professor Slichter claimed that cutting tax rates during the inflation 
in 1948 would be harmless if accompanied by his proposal.* 

The plan is to permit the taxpayer to exclude his saving, or some 
fraction thereof, from his taxable income. Saving would be a “deduc- 
tion,” like charitable contributions or medical expenses. From the in- 
dividual taxpayer’s viewpoint, the plan is equivalent to replacing part 
or all of the income tax by a tax on his consumption expenditures.® 

"8. Slichter, “The Problem of Inflation,” Rev. Econ. Stat., Vol. XXX, No.1 (Feb., 1948), 
p.5, and “Tax Formula: for Savers, Lower Levies,” New York Times Magazine, January 
25, 1948. The argument that the income tax should not apply to saved income has a 


long history, which, together with a vigorous espousal of the thesis, may be found in 
Irving Fisher and H. W. Fisher, Constructive Income Taxation (New York, 1942). 


"D McC. Wright, “Inflation and Equality,” Am. Econ. Rev. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5 (Dec. 
1948), p. 895. 

* Cf. Slichter, “Tax Formula,” loc. cit. 

* Ibid. 

* Professor Slichter suggests one-third. 

"Por a taxpayer with positive saving, the relationship between an income tax with 
saving exempted and a spending tax is as follows: Let Y be the taxpayer’s income before 
taxes, C his consumption expenditure, S his saving, and R his tax liability, C + S + R =Y¥. 
Under cenventional income taxation, R is a function of Y, RCV). Under the Slichter 
proposal, R = R (Y — bS) where b is the fraction of saving permitted to be exempted 
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Thus the Slichter proposal is closely related to the expenditures tax 
advocated by Wallis and Friedman as a wartime measure.” But while 
Wallis and Friedman proposed to combat inflation by temporarily 
adding an expenditures tax to the existing income tax, Slichter pro- 
poses to replace permanently the existing income tax, or part of it, by 
a tax on consumption. | 

How effective would exemption of saving from taxation be in weaken- 
ing inflationary pressure? The privilege would certainly raise the amount 
of saving forthcoming from any given level of income before taxes. 
But saving may be increased at the expense either of taxes or of con- 
sumption. Substitution of saving for tax payments is of no help in a 
fight against inflation; it may even be a step backwards. Giving con- 
sumers a larger cushion of accumulated savings may strengthen their 
propensity to consume in subsequent years. Moreover, substitution of 
saving for taxes means that more government obligations are outstand- 
ing; and these obligations are actually or potentially bank reserves 
under present monetary arrangements. Professor Slichter argues that 
the availability of more current saving by individuals would facilitate 
the transfer of resources from consumption to investment without the 
necessity of bank credit expansion.’ But if government expenditures 
are independent of tax receipts, any saving which merely replaces taxes 
will be matched by an increase in the government’s demand for loan- 
able funds. The needs of government and business to borrow from 
the banks will be undiminished, and the ability of the banks to meet 
these demands will be enhanced. 

Therefore, if the plan is to realize its objectives, it must result in 
substitution of saving for consumption as well as for taxes. In evaluat- 
ing the effects of the proposal on consumption, a temporary privilege 
of deducting saving must be distinguished from the permanent in- 





from taxation. This implies R = R(Y—bY +bC -b bR}. That is, R depends implicitly on 
income Y and consumption C. If b == 1—all saving is freed from taxation—R depends only 
on C and the income tax is converted completely into an expenditures tax. The function 
R(Y) is, under a progressive rate structure, a connected series of line segments of increasing 
slope. For taxable income in a range Yna-:ı < Y < Yn, the marginal tax rate R’(Y) is a 
constant, ra. Suppose that R’ (Y — bY + bC +bDR) = ra. Then the marginal tax rate with 
respect to income is (ra —— rab)/(1 — rab). The marginal tax rate with respect to consump- 
tion is tab/(1 — rab). 

The two plans differ in their treatment of dissaving. Under the Slichter proposal, dissavers 
would not be penalized; whatever their consumption, their tax would depend only on 
their income. Under a spending tax, dissavers, like everybody else, would pay taxes based 
on their consumption, regardless of their income. 

"W. A. Wallis, “How to Ration Consumers’ Goods and Control Their Prices,” Am. 
Econ, Rev. Vol.- XXXII, No. 3, Pt. 1 (Gent, 1942), pp. 501-12. Milton Friedman, “The 
Spendings Tax as a Wartime Fiscal Measure,” Am, Econ. Rev., Vol. XX XIII, No. 1, Pt. 1, 
(Mar., 1943), pp. 50-62. 


s “Tax Formula,” loc. cit. 
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corporation of this feature in the tax system. The plan has a better 
chance of reducing the propensity to consume out of income before 
taxes if it is regarded as temporary than if, as its proponents advocate, 
it is expected to be permanent. A principal motive for saving is provi- 
sion for future consumption. The force of this motive is weakened if 
future consumption spending is expected to be taxed at the same rate 
as current consumption. 

Even if the measure is understood to be temporary, its effectiveness 
is doubtful; consumer demand corresponding to a given level of per- 
sonal income before taxes may even be increased. The deduction privi- 
lege is in effect a lowering of the price of saving in terms of income and 
consumption. Instead of costing one dollar of consumption, a dollar 
of saving costs one dollar less the tax deduction attributable to it. 
(If r is the applicable marginal income tax rate and b is the fraction 
of saving eligible for deduction from taxable income, the cost of a 
dollar of saving is 1 — br dollars of consumption.) Now lowering the. 
price of saving has both substitution effects and income effects. The 
substitution effects are unfavorable to consumption. But any taxpayer 
who would save in the absence of the special incentive is given, under’ 
the proposal, an increase in disposable income equal to the tax on the 
deductible part of his normal saving. The increase in disposable in- 
come is favorable to consumption. There is no a priori way to decide 
whether the substitution effects or the income effects will predominate. 
But a measure which has income effects favorable to consumption is a 
weak method of fighting inflation. 

Moreover, there are two features of the plan which limit its re- 
strictive effects on consumption. First, the deduction privilege does not 
alter the price of dissaving. To-qualify for tax relief, dissavers would 
have to cease dissaving and start saving. Short of a drastic revision 
of their budgets, the plan gives dissavers no incentive to reduce their 
consumption. Nor does it force them to consume less by imposing on 
them higher taxes. The plan could touch dissavers only by including 
a penalty for dissaving at the same rate as the bonus for saving. A 
penalty provision probably would not be acceptable on social and po- 
litical grounds. i 

Second, due to the progressive structure of tax rates, the more a 
taxpayer saves the less he can gain by reducing his consumption 
further. His saving is excluded from the taxable income on which his 
marginal tax rate depends. Enough saving can move him to a bracket 
with a lower marginal tax rate. A taxpayer who would save in the ab- 
sence of the plan gets a boost in his disposable income based on the 
marginal tax rate applicable to his taxable income before deduction of 
saving. His normal saving may be sufficient to move him to a lower 
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tax bracket. When he considers whether to increase his saving at the 
expense of his consumption, his calculations are made at a lower 
marginal tax rate, Ze, a higher cost of saving. Consider, for example, 
a lowest-bracket taxpayer whose deduction for normal saving lowers 
his taxable income beyond the reach of the income tax. The deduction 
privilege gives him an increase in disposable income, some of which 
he may devote to increased consumption, but it offers him no incentive 
to substitute saving for consumption. 

The difficulties due to varying marginal tax rates could be largely 
avoided by computing the tax deduction for saving in a different man- 
ner from the deductions now allowed. Instead of a deduction from 
taxable income, the privilege could take the form of a credit against 
tax liability computed by applying a uniform rate to the taxpayer’s 
saving. Except for taxpayers with sufficient saving to reduce their tax 
liability to zero, the cost of saving to an individual would be inde- 
pendent of the amount of his saving. 

The reduction in the price of saving in terms of income and con- 
sumption accomplished by the proposed tax revision is analogous to a 
general rise in interest rates. Both the deduction privilege and an in- 
crease in interest rates enable a saver to have larger funds at his dis- 
posal in the future for the same sacrifice of current consumption. Both 
increase the amount of future consumption which can be obtained with 
a given current income. Economic opinion has been uncertain and 
divided concerning the effects of interest rate changes on consumption 
and saving. Empirical evidence is inconclusive, and the current fashion 
is to attribute to interest rates little or no influence on the disposi- 
tion of income. It is true that the tax proposal can accomplish much 
bigger changes in the price of saving than the usual range of variation 
of interest rates. On the other hand, a rise in interest rates does not 
suffer from the special features of the tax device which limit its effec- 
tiveness in inducing substitution of saving for consumption. 

. It is by no means certain, therefore, that the Slichter plan would 
restrict consumption spending even if it were regarded as temporary. 
The proposal has even less chance of achieving its anti-inflationary 
objective if it is expected to be permanent. This expectation will in no 
way weaken the income effects of the tax deduction privilege, which 
dre favorable to consumption. But it will substantially weaken the 
substitution effects. Consider a taxpayer whose expectations of income 
and tax rates place him in the same marginal tax rate bracket in the 
future as today. Suppose that, in the absence of tax incentives, he plans 
to save in future years about the same amount he is currently saving, 
nearly enough so that deduction of saving from taxable income would 
not put him in a different tax bracket in the future. A temporary 
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exemption of saving from taxation might induce him to shift to the 
present some of the saving he had planned to do in the future and to 
postpone consumption. He would thereby avoid permanently tax pay- 
ments on the increase in his current saving. But if the exemption of 
saving from taxation is permanent, the taxes are not avoided but only 
‘ postponed. If the taxpayer shifts consumption from today until to- 
morrow, he adds to his future tax liability exactly what he deducts 
from his taxes today. Indeed, due to the progressive tax rate structure, 
he may add more to his future tax liability than he gains from tax 
exemption in the present. An increase in future consumption might 
carry the taxpayer into a higher tax bracket, because he would have 
less saving .to deduct from future taxable income. Or a decrease in 
present consumption might take him into a bracket with a lower 
marginal tax rate. 

For some taxpayers, whose income prospects and consumption and 
saving plans are not uniform over time, permanent exemption of saving 
from taxation could lead to a reshuffling of consumption and saving 
plans. But this reshuffling can work both ways; present consumption 
can be increased as easily as reduced. If a taxpayer expects to face dif- 
ferent marginal tax rates in different years, the scheme gives him an 
incentive to shift his consumption to years when he expects to be in 
low tax brackets. Similarly the absence of a penalty for dissaving may 
lead to concentration of consumption spending in years when dissaving 
is planned anyway. For example, a taxpayer who anticipates dissaving 
when he retires will not increase his taxes in the years of retirement 
by planning to consume more at that time. He will receive current 
tax benefits by reducing his present consumption; consequently, for 
him the plan reduces the cost of future consumption in terms of present 
consumption. On the other hand, an individual who is currently dis- 
saving in anticipation of higher future incomes which will permit him 
to save adds nothing to his current taxes and reduces his future taxes 
by dissaving more now and planning to save correspondingly more in 
the future. 

A by-product of the scheme, whether adopted temporarily or per- 
manently, would be to change regressively the size distributions of 
disposable income, wealth, and possibly consumption. Big savers in 
the high-income groups would receive increases in disposable income, 
while low-income families with zero or negative saving would not. To 
the extent that the high-income groups save their gains, inequality of 
wealth is promoted. If the beneficiaries increase their consumption, 
even the distribution of consumers’ goods is altered against the low- 
consumption groups who receive no advantage from the tax reduction. 
The regressive features of the plan would diminish its political appeal, 
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one of the principal advantages claimed for the proposal, and might 
well increase inflationary pressure due to wage demands. Regressive 
effects could be lessened by placing a ceiling on the allowable deduc- 
tion of saving or by varying the fraction of saving eligible for deduc- 
tion inversely with the amount of saving claimed. But these provisions 
would also diminish, in the same manner as the progressive structure 
of tax rates, the incentive for substituting saving for consumption. 

By a more fundamental revision, the Slichter proposal can be made 
both more effective against inflation and less regressive. Tax rebates 
would be allowed not for all saving but only for additions to the tax- 
payer’s normal saving. This revision eliminates the perverse income 
effects; tax relief would be obtainable only by curtailing consumption. 
The economic meaning of “normal saving” is the amount the taxpayer 
would save given his income before taxes and given the tax law with- 
out the rebate provision. No legal formula can do more than approxi- 
mate the economic:meaning. A possible approximation would be a 
schedule of normal saving for tax purposes, determined by the govern- 
ment. Based on family budget data, the schedule would relate normal 
saving to income, number of dependents, and perhaps to other factors. 
The taxpayer could claim deduction only for saving in excess of the 
figure in the schedule applicable to him. 

Such a schedule—or any other legal formula for normal saving, such 
as the taxpayer’s saving in some previous year—is bound to overstate 
the normal saving of some and understate that of others. These in- 
evitable errors reduce the anti-inflationary effectiveness of the plan. 
Taxpayers whose normal saving is understated will receive a windfall, 
with income effects favorable to consumption. Taxpayers whose normal 
saving is significantly overstated are unlikely to change the disposition 
of their incomes. Like the dissavers considered above in the analysis 
of the original proposal, they must take an unrewarded cut in con- 
sumption before they can begin to claim tax rebates for further cuts. 
The plan could be made certain to affect all taxpayers by including 
a penalty tax for under-saving as well as a tax deduction for over- 
saving. 

To summarize, tax rebates for all saving are not a reliable method 
of restricting consumer demand and stopping inflation. They are es- 
pecially ineffective if they are expected to be a permanent feature of 
the tax system. A temporary plan to exempt saving from taxation 
can be strengthened by confining the exemption to saving in excess of 
some normal amount. It can be further strengthened by penalizing 
taxpayers who save less than normal amounts as well as rewarding 
those who save more. Even with these amendments, the proposal re- 
quires for its success a high degree of substitutability between present 
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and future consumption. And the amendments spoil the spectacular, if 
illusory, political appeal of a proposal which promises to stop inflation 
by reducing taxes. 

The quest for anti-inflationary medicine which is both effective and 
palatable is, nevertheless, an important one. What means.of restricting 
the consumption of a taxpayer to a given level will deprive him of the 
least satisfaction? This question is surely relevant to an appraisal of 
anti-inflationary tax measures, even though it is not to be expected 
that the constituents of political appeal can be discovered in the eco- 
nomic theory of consumer preference. 

An answer to the question requires assumptions concerning the tax- 
payer’s preferences. The following assumptions are made: (1) Given 
his level of current consumption, the taxpayer prefers more future 
purchasing power to less; (2) Given the terms of exchange of present 
consumption for future purchasing power, the taxpayer will both con- 
sume more and save more the higher his current disposable income; 
(3) To leave the taxpayer at a given level of satisfaction, it is neces- 
sary to provide him with increasing amounts of future purchasing 
power for every additional dollar of current consumption of which 
he is deprived. 

We exclude from consideration measures which would involve a net 
gift by the Treasury to the taxpayer, either in cash or in government 
obligations. 

Clearly the best way of restricting consumption to a given level, from 
the taxpayer’s standpoint, is the one which leaves him the most saving 
to go along with that consumption. Also, the taxpayer will be better 
satisfied with this solution the greater the future value of the saving. 
Consequently, he will prefer a temporary measure, which will not re- 
strict or tax his future disposition of the saving, to a permanent 
measure. 

By this standard, a temporary expenditures tax—-which amounts 
to the same thing as an income tax with saving exempted—is superior 
to an income tax. If each is levied at the rate necessary to induce the 
taxpayer to restrict his consumption to a given amount, the expendi- 
tures tax will leave him with more saving. This follows from the fact 
that the expenditures tax can take advantage of whatever substitu- 
tability there is between present and future consumption, while the 
income tax must rely wholly on income effects. In Figure 1, saving is 
measured on the vertical axis, and consumption on the horizontal axis. 
L, Is, Is are indifference curves embodying the assumptions stated 
above concerning consumer preferences. Curve X is the locus of points 
of tangency of indifference curves with line of slope —1. Y on each axis 
represents the consumer’s income before either of the taxes under con- 
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sideration. Point A shows the consumption and saving chosen by the 
consumer. C is the level of consumption to which he is to be restricted. 
An income tax would accomplish this restriction by moving him to point 
B, where a line parallel to YDAY would be tangent to an indifference 
curve. An expenditures tax will be represented by a line which starts 
on the saving axis at Y and has a steeper slope than YDAY. The slope 
will be steeper the bigger the tax. (A progressive expenditures tax 
would be shown by a broken line convex upwards.) The expenditures 
tax which will induce the taxpayer to consume only C will be shown 
by a line tangent to some indifference curve at a point directly above C. 
Now the indifference curve through D has a slope at D steeper than 
—1, while the indifference curve through B has a slope at B equal to 
—1. The expenditures tax line through B las a slope steeper than —1, 
while the line through D has a slope equal to —1. Therefore there is a 
point K, between B and D, where an expenditures tax line YKE 
touches an indifference curve Is. Thus an expenditures tax leaves the 
taxpayer better off than an equally effective income tax. 

Neither of these measures, however, is as satisfactory to the tax- 
payer as a suitably designed compulsory savings levy. The major 
weakness of an ordinary compulsory savings plan is that the assets 
which consumers are forced to acquire are good substitutes for assets 
which they already own or would voluntarily acquire. Consequently, 
consumers damage their financial position very little by maintaining 
their consumption and reducing their voluntary saving or, if necessary, 
dissaving. This weakness can be avoided by a levy in return for which 
government obligations are issued only if the taxpayer’s saving meets 
a specified standard. If the taxpayer cannot show the required amount 
of voluntary saving, the levy on him is simply an income tax. 

A compulsory savings scheme with teeth can limit the taxpayer’s 
consumption and give him the rest of his income in saving. This can be 
accomplished, for example, by levying a tax equal to CY in Figure 1 
and by giving the taxpayer government bonds equal to the tax provided 
his dissaving during the year is zero. The line showing the alternatives 
open to the taxpayer is YDCH, and the best choice he can make is 
point D. Here he is better off than under an expenditures tax or income 
tax which holds him to the same consumption. On our assumptions, 
which imply some substitutability between present and future con- 
sumption, the same result can be achieved by a smaller levy (FY). In 
this case eligibility to receive government bonds would require positive 
saving equal to CF, the difference between income after the tax and 
the given consumption level. The alternatives open to the taxpayer lie 
along the line YDGJ. The tax must be large enough so that the line 
GF lies below Is, the indifference curve through D. The important 
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feature of compulsory savings schemes of this type is to give the tax- 
payer no intermediate choice; either he keeps his consumption down 
and commutes his tax payments into bond purchases or he fails to save 
the required amount and pays the tax in full without recompense. 

In practice a compulsory savings levy of this kind would not super- 
_sede the existing income tax but would be added to it when an inflation- 
ary situation warranted. Complete conversion of the income tax into a 
compulsory savings scheme would change regressively the distribution 
of income after taxes and of wealth. It would also provide the public 
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with an accumulation of assets which might prolong inflationary danger. 

For the purposes of this plan the government would have to deter- 
mine a schedule of the voluntary saving which taxpayérs must perform 
in order to be eligible to receive government bonds in return for their 
tax payments. Together with the schedule of tax rates, this schedule 
would determine the levels of consumption to which the program would 
. seek to hold taxpayers. The schedule should, therefore, be based not 
only on income but on number of dependents. 

Administration and enforcement of a compulsory savings levy with 
teeth, or of an expenditures tax, or of rebates for saving would be 
complicated by the requirement that the taxpayer declare and be able 
to prove the amount of his saving.’ The taxpayer would have to show 
such data as net purchases or sales of sccurities, changes in bank 
deposits, changes in indebtedness, changes in cash value of insurance 
policies. For the anti-inflationary ‘purposes of these schemes, “saving” 
would have to exclude purchases of houses and other durable goods. 
Care would be required to prevent taxpayers from claiming capital gains, 
realized or unrealized, as saving. Administration of any of these plans 
would be difficult both for the tax collector and the taxpayer, but the 
information demanded and the problem of checking its accuracy are 
not basically different from the requirements of existing tax legislation. 

? This subject can only be mentioned here. For an optimistic view of the administrative 
feasibility of such a requirement,'see K. E. Poole, “Problems of Administration and Equity 
under a Spending Tax,” Am, Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXTII, No. 1, Pt. 1 (Mar., 1943), pp. 63-73. 


For the opposite view, see H. H. Villard, “Monetary Theory,” A Survey of Contemporary 
Economics (Philadelphia, 1948), p. 343. 


DISCRIMINATION IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By FRANKLYN D. HOLZMAN* 


I. Introduction 


Economists concerned with international trade problems have been 
divided as to the advisability of the use of discrimination in the admin- 
istration of quantitative restrictions’ in the present period, a period in 
which the structure of trade is disrupted, partly because of the destruc- 
tion which accompanied World War II and partly reflecting tendencies 
which had their roots in earlier periods. The discussions of discrimina- 
tion which took place at the London, Geneva, and Havana meetings of 
the International Trade Organization apparently reflected this division 
of opinion.” The hostility of many economists toward discrimination un- 
doubtedly stems from experiences of the 1930’s when it was used by 
Germany, for example, to exploit the nations in its economic sphere. In 
addition, American economists can hardly fail to be influenced in their 
thinking by the fact that at present U. S. commercial interests consti- 
tute one of the principal targets of discrimination. On the other hand, 
many economists, particularly those from Western Europe, feel that the 
outlawing of discrimination would lower the level of, and benefits from, 
trade unnecessarily for many years to come. | 

The Havana Charter reflects a compromise between these views— 
what might be considered a grudging sanction of the use of discrimina- 
tion by those nations having balance of payments difficulties. It is pro- 
vided that members of the ITO may introduce discrimination under 
either of two sets of conditions: 

1. They may choose to discriminate “‘. . . in a manner having equiva- 
lent effect to restrictions on payments and transfers for current inter- 
national transactions which that Member may at that time apply 

* The author is a graduate student fellow, Russian Research Center, Harvard Univer- 


sity. In the writing of this paper, he acknowledges benefit from the critical comments of 
Mrs. Barbara Solow and Mr. Robert Lichtenberg. 


t Hereafter to be designated discrimination in distinction to simple price discrimination 
which will be so labelled whenever it is used. 


* Clair Wilcox, A Charter for World Trade (New York, 1949), p. 90: “The negotiations 
through which these provisions were fashioned were among the most protracted and 
most bitterly contested at each of the conferences. Latitude for discrimination during the 
transition period was sought by the UK and by France. Rules to circumscribe discrimina- 
tion were urged by the United States.” 
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under Article XIV of the Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund. . . "73 In other words, discrimination is allowed to the 
extent to which members of the IMF would be discriminating already. 
It would have been difficult for the ITO to have ruled otherwise with 
respect to Fund members. Article XIV of the Fund appears to allow a 
fairly wide latitude for discrimination during the transition period. 

2. Alternatively, members who signed the Geneva Protocol may elect 
to be governed by Annex K which allows discrimination subject to the 
following, among other, limitations: 


1 (a) (i) levels of delivered prices for products so imported are 
not established substantially higher than those ruling for comparable 
goods regularly available from other Member countries . . . and that 

1 (a) (iii) such action does not cause unnecessary damage to the 
commercial or economic interests of any other Member. . . .* 


In view of the severity of the present trade crisis® some economists may 
consider these criteria somewhat too restrictive of the right to dis- 
criminate. Their reasoning will become apparent in light of the discus- 
sion which follows. 

The Anglo-American Financial Agreement takes a much firmer posi- 
tion toward discrimination, outlawing its use, with minor exceptions in 
USS.-U.K. trade.’ 

It should also be noted that although a-nation may discriminate 
under the Charter while in balance of payments difficulties, “balance of 
payments difficulties” is not an independent variable but is a function 


* Article 2 (Exceptions to the Rule of Non-Discrimination), Havana Charter For an 
International Trade Organization, March, 1948. See Section 1 (b), p. 59. SE of State 
reprint, pub. no. 3206, Commercial Pol. Ser. 114. 

t Ibid., pp. 60, 127. 

" Particularly when these provisions were being discussed. 


° Section Y states: “If either the Government of the United States or the Government 
of the United Kingdom imposes or maintains quantitative import restrictions, such restric- 
tions shall be administered on a basis which does not discriminate against imports from 
the other country in respect of any product; provided that this undertaking shall not 
apply in cases in which (a) its application would have the effect of preventing the 
country imposing such restrictions from utilizing .. . inconvertible currencies accumulated 
up to December 31, 1946, or (b) there may be special necessity for the country imposing 
such restrictions to assist, by measures not involving a substantial departure from the 
general rule of non-discrimination, a country’ whose economy has been disrupted by 
war, or (c) either government imposes quantitative restrictions having equivalent effect 
to any exchange restrictions which that government is authorized to impose in conformity 
with Article VII of the . . . International Monetary Fund... .” The exceptions do not 
appear very Substantial: the first may have been of short-run value but it is doubtful 
that it remained operative beyond, say, 1948; the second appears designed to aid, not 
the discriminator, but third countries—and then only those which suffered war disruption, 
thereby excluding, for example, most of the sterling area; the third, by the nature of 
Article VII (the “scarce currency” clause), is likely to operate with considerable lag and, 
in fact, up to the present time has not been invoked in spite of the severity of the dollar 
problem. 
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of a number of alternative policies which may be pursued. In fact, much 
of the future battle over discrimination may well be fought over other 
issues such as exchange rate devaluation, internal fiscal and monetary 
reform, or the use of other “blunt” controls in place of discrimination. 
It clearly would be inconsistent to argue for devaluation or some other 
measure or combination of measures as a complete solution to present 
balance of payments difficulties and at the same time also support 
discrimination in the present period. 

Few would deny that discrimination might be undesirable under 
“normal” conditions of trade.” However, in view of the disagreement 
as to the desirability of its use under conditions of the postwar transi- 
tion period, it would appear useful to spell out some of the issues in- 
volyed, An attempt will be made to define discrimination in a meaning- 
ful manner with respect to current problems, indicate some of its 
underlying assumptions, and the consequences of its application under 
different sets of conditions. 


II. Characteristics of Non-Discrimination 


Non-discrimination is characterized by the following: 

1. “No prohibition or restrictions shall be applied by any Member 
on the importation of any product of any other Member or on the ex- 
portation of any product destined for any other Member country, un- 
less the importation of the like product of all third countries or the 
exportation of the like product to all third countries is similarly pro- 
hibited or restricted... .”*° In other words, all restrictions on imports or 
exports are to be applied proportionally to all nations concerned.’ 

2. Imports and exports apparently are treated separately by the 
ITO.” The Anglo-American Financial Agreement is concerned only 
with import restrictions.** The implication of this is that both imports 
and exports must necessarily be considered with respect to exchange 
for currency. In other words, the concept of non-discrimination appar- 
ently is based on price” and is not concerned with commodity terms of 
trade. 

* Abstracting from dynamic considerations such as development of backward areas. 


8 Havana Charter, op. cit., Article 22, Section 1, p. 57. The italicizing of or is my own 
to emphasize characteristic 2 below. 


"See for example A. O. Hirschman, “Disinflation, Discrimination, and the Dollar 
Shortage,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5 (Dec., 1948), pp. 886-91. He gives an ex- 
ample of how non-discrimination would work: “, ,. Britain restricts purchases of books from 
Australia and of tobacco from Kenya... because the dollar shortage forces it to limit book 
and tobacco import from the U.S... .” 

"T Havana Charter, op. cit., Article 22, Section 1, p. 57. 

™ See footnote 7 above. 

12 The term “price” is used here, and will be used in the remainder of this paper, to 
include all commercial considerations such as quality, transportation cost, etc. 
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3. In practice a nation accused of discriminating could clear itself 
by proving that it is purchasing in the lowest price market (or selling 
in the highest price market).* 

Two aspects of discrimination deserve special mention. 

First, it is not a purely quantitative restriction, but as indicated 
above, is defined with respect to price. 

Second, partly as a result of this fact, there is a tendency to assume 
that discrimination in international trade is identical with domestic 
price discrimination. This viewpoint results in a blurring together of 
two quite different types of discrimination in international trade which 
we shall designate for the present: Type 1 and Type 2. 

It will be recalled that the traditional monopolist (monopsonist) 
discriminating with respect to price, would scparate his markets ac- 
cording to their elasticities of demand (supply), selling as dearly 
(buying as cheaply) as possible. Let us compare this operation with the 
two types of discrimination. 

Type 1: Let A place quantitative restrictions on imports from B, but 
not from C. According to our definition, A importers would be paying 
a higher price for imports from C than the same commodity would 
cost in B (or they would not be discriminating). It could be argued 
that by placing quantitative restrictions on imports from B, but not 
from C, A is providing the separation of markets necessary to allow 
C exporters to price discriminate against its own importers. Type 1 
discrimination is seen to be the inverse of traditional price discrimina- 
tion. 

Type 2: Although the application of the concept is clearly stated in 
terms of price, and consideration of export and import discrimination 
are handled separately, it may still be reasoned that commodity terms 
of trade are implied. It might be claimed that A has forced its im- 
porters to purchase at a higher than competitive price from C as part 
of a bargaining process designed to obtain a more than compensating 
premium on its exports to C.** This is the mechanism usually asso- 
ciated with the sort of bilateralism practiced by Germany in the 1930’s. 
This operation is not identical with traditional price discrimination 
since it involves both imports and exports. Nevertheless, A is the 
analogue, in real terms, of the price discriminator.” 

It will soon be apparent that the distinction between the two types 
of discrimination is a fundamental one. 


" See, for example, Annex K, Section 1 (a) i quoted above. 
“Or perhaps other economic, military, or political advantages. 


** The relationship between A and C is perhaps better described as a bilateral monopoly 
in which one party (A) is stronger than the other (C). 
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III. Rationale of Non-Discrimination 


Let us examine the conditions under which a policy of non-discrimi- 
nation would be economically desirable. 

Let us assume that the international market is characterized by 
flexible prices and exchange rates, convertibility of currencies, national 
parameters (e.g., income, marginal propensity to consume, marginal 
propensity to import, etc.) of magnitudes such that trade is in balance, 
and generally competitive conditions. It is well known that under these 
conditions each nation will be “. . . somewhere on the Edgeworthian con- 
tract curve. ...’’*® These points represent optimum efficiency in the sense 
that no further gains are possible to one nation which would not be at 
the expense of another. ) 

Let us suppose that for economic, military, or political reasons, 
discriminatory quantitative restrictions have been imposed by a nation 
to prevent its traders from dealing equally freely in all markets. The 
immediate consequence would be a movement off the contract line for 
several of the nations. If these restrictions remained in force sufficiently 
long, a reallocation of the resources serving international trade might 
occur which (considered statically) could be considered less efficient 
than the distribution which existed when all nations were on the con- 
tract line. It can be argued that prompt enforcement of a policy of non- 
discrimination would tend to restore trade to its original “efficient” pat- 
tern. This is undoubtedly part of the economic rationale behind the 
non-discrimination clauses of the ITO, the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement, and behind the reasoning of other economists of this school. 

It should be noted that discrimination in this case would be Type 2 
described above. A nation would not force its importers, under the 
conditions assumed, to purchase at a higher price than necessary unless 
compensating advantages on the export side were expected 

If we had started with simple monopoly, instead of competition, as 
our original pattern, equilibrium would not have been represented by 
a point on the contract curve. This position would therefore be con- 
sidered “inefficient” since the satisfaction level of either party could be 
raised without detriment to the other. Nevertheless, the monopolist 
would be better off than under competition; and of course the other 
party worse off. 

If the monopolist should decide to discriminate, there would be a 
tendéncy for equilibrium to be moved to a point nearer the contract line 
than under simple monopoly, falling on it in the case of perfect dis- 
crimination. The position of the monopolist would be improved again 


"TP A. Samuelson, “Welfare Economics and International Trade,” Am. Econ. Rev., 
Vol. XXVII, No, 2 (June, 1938), p. 265. 
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whereas the other party would be placed on a still lower satisfaction 
level.” 

Since equilibrium under perfect. monopolistic discrimination and 
perfect competition are both represented by points on the contract line 
and therefore are both “efficient,” competition would appear preferable 
to perfect discrimination principally from the point of view of “‘dis- 
tributive justice.” Since simple monopoly is “inefficient,” ‘‘distributive 
justice” must also be the criterion of those who prefer it to discriminat- 
ing monopoly. “Distributive justice,” therefore, would appear to be a 
second facet of the rationale of non-discrimination in international 
trade. Because of the impossibility of interpersonal welfare comparisons 
(in this case international comparisons),’* economic science has had 
nothing to say on this matter in spite of its great importance.” 

Discrimination is frequently objected to on the ground that it leads 
to bilateralization of trade, hence to a reduction in the benefits from 
trade due to loss of specialization. This will be true, as is well known, 
to the extent that the demand (supply) curves facing the discriminator 
are inelastic. Obviously if the demand for the discriminator’s exports 
should be elastic in the markets in which he chooses to sell, competitors 
selling the same commodities or substitutes could cut in on his busi- 
ness.”° In this respect the discriminator in international trade is limited 
to the same extent as the domestic price discriminator. 

It is interesting to note that given the same degree of inelasticity 
domestically and internationally, the setting in which international 
discrimination is practiced differs from domestic discrimination in an 
important respect which serves to make bilateralism a noticeable con- 
comitant of the former but not of the latter. International discrimina- 
tion, particularly when state-inspired as is often the case today, usually 
involves a large number of commodities in each market—in comparison 
with domestic discrimination. On the assumption that the imports ol 
any country have a limited expansibility, it follows that the value of 
' the commodities sold to a nation un a discriminatory basis may be a 
relatively large percentage of its total imports. In extreme cases this 
may actually involve a cessation of trade between the country trading 
with the discriminator and some third nations. Since accounts in inter- 
national trade are kept on a country-by-country basis this fact, Ze, 

™ Under perfect discrimination, the second party would be at the lowest possible satis- 
faction level at which exchange could take place. 
* The writer is aware of the theoretical shortcomings of community indifference lines. 


2 For an excellent graphic and verbal presentation of the competition-monopoly-discrimi- 
nating-monopoly problem, see: W. Leontief, “The Pure Theory of the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage Contract,” Jour. Pol. Econ., Vol. LIV, No. 1 (Feb., 1946), pp. 76-79. 


” Abstracting from the various economic and political devices used by discriminators to ° 
reenforce their positions, 
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bilateralization, becomes statistically recognizable. Although the same 
phenomenon exists domestically, it occurs on a relatively small scale 
and is not easily defined statistically. 

Clearly, maintenance of the highest possible degree of specialization 
is a third aspect of the rationale of non-discrimination under the as- 
sumed conditions. 

It should be noted that the preceding analysis is based on an assump- 
tion of constant output. It has been demonstrated, however, that under 
certain conditions output may be increased by discrimination.” If out- 
put should be incrcased sufficiently by discrimination, it is possible that 
everyone’s position might be improved. To the extent that this should 
happen, the case for non-discrimination would be weakened. 


IV. Rationale of Discrimination 


Let us change some of our assumptions and examine the results. 
Specifically we will assume relatively fixed exchange rates and/or in- 
flexible prices, national parameters such that trade is unbalanced, and 
inconvertibility of some currencies (largely as result of the preceding 
assumptions). These assumptions are not unreal under present condi- 
tions of world trade. 

Under the conditions assumed, a soft currency nation may no longer 
allow its traders to buy or sell indiscriminately with regard to country 
(or currency) but must insure that certain of its international monetary 
accounts balance bilaterally (abstracting from capital movements). Let 
us suppose A has a deficit on current account with B and a surplus 

` with C, and that B will not accept C’s currency in settlement of its 
account with A. Let us furthermore suppose that A is buying identical 
commodities from B and C and that B’s price is lower than C’s. When 
A has exhausted its stock of B currency, it may impose quantitative 
restrictions on imports from B in order to achieve bilateral balance. 
These restrictions are discriminating within the ITO definition of the 
term. But—it should be noted that this is Type 1 discrimination. 
There is no necessary presumption in this case that A is paying more 
for its imports from C in the expectation of compensation in the form 
of a higher price for its exports to C, military or political gains, etc. 
A may be buying from C only because it no longer has the currency 
with which to purchase from B. Type 1 discrimination is seen to be of 


“Toan Robinson, Economics of Imperfect Competition (London, 1945). In her section 
on price discrimination, Mrs. Robinson demonstrates that if a monopolist is faced with 
separate markets of different demand elasticities, and if the more elastic demand curve is 
more concave than the less elastic demand curve, “. . . the total output will be greater 
under discrimination than under simple monopoly . . .” (p. 193). Her analysis also 
indicates “. . . that on the whole it is more likely that the introduction of price dis- 
crimination will increase output than that it will reduce it...” (p. 201). 
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an “induced” nature in distinction to Type 2 which is practiced at the 
initiative of the discriminator and may be designated “autonomous” 
discrimination. 

The principal importance of the distinction between induced and 
autonomous discrimination resides in the fact that whereas with the 
former, disequilibrium in trade precedes and is the cause of discrimina- 
‘tion, with the latter, discrimination is not a result of disequilibrium but 
is used deliberately by the nation discriminating to better its terms of 
trade or obtain other concessions at the expense of other nations. It 
was demonstrated above that enforcement of a policy of non-discrimi- 
nation would make it possible to prevent an autonomous discriminator 
from separating his markets and thereby tend to restore trade to its 
original pattern. Application of this policy, however, to induced dis- 
crimination would not have the same therapeutic effect. It is well 
known that under the conditions assumed the induced discriminator 
could not return to the same level and distribution of trade which 
existed prior to discrimination. If balance of payments equilibrium 
could not be achieved by discrimination, downward adjustment of trade 
on a multilateral scale would become necessary. This would serve to 
reduce the benefits from trade to the discriminator and to all other 
nations with whom it might have enjoyed a higher level of bilateral 
trade by discriminating—and without benefit (at least in the short run) 
to the country discriminated against. It does not seem necessary to 
more than state that the losses from the reduced level of trade would 
be sufficiently large in most instances to transcend considerations of 
distributive justice and of the specialization effect.” 

"As was indicated in the introduction, one of the principal purposes of this paper is to 
clarify the rationale of the use of discrimination in the transition period, particularly since 
the American delegations to the ITO and the framers of the Anglo-American Financial 


Agreement appear to have favored non-discrimination even under the conditions of transi- 
tion. 

The analysis would appear to be even more significant, however, in view of the fact 
that many economists feel that inconvertibility is a function solely of relative prices and 
can, therefore, be quite simply eliminated by “effective” devaluation. (See for example: 
F. Graham, “The Cause and Cure of ‘Dollar Shortage’, Essays in International Finance 
(Princeton, 1948], p. 5.) If this were true, the case for induced discrimination in the 
present period would be refuted and discounts and premiums on currencies would be 
eliminated quite simply. 

The elimination of inconvertibility, however, appears to be a much more complicated 
task, in some instances, than is generally assumed. For example, sterling inconvertibility 
is a function not only of (1) international price disequilibrium, but also of (2) the huge 
external sterling debt built up during the war, a sufficient proportion of which cannot be 
discharged quickly enough out of current production, (3) the shift in terms of trade 
between industrial and agricultural areas, (4) the increased marginal propensity to import 
resulting from the redistribution of income toward the poorer classes in the U.K., (5) and 
others. Achievement of immediate sterling convertibility would probably involve the U.K. 
in reduced home consumption and/or reduced domestic investment and/or repudiation of 
at least some portion of the external sterling debt. The consequences for the U.K. in terms of 
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It must be recognized that to defend a policy of non-discrimination 
‘with respect to induced discrimination at present or in the near future, 
especially in view of the immediate loss it would entail from a lower 
level of trade, it would be necessary to defend the particular distribu- 
tion of trade which the policy tends to preserve, Ze, the distribution 
of trade in some “. . , previous representative period, due account being . 
taken of any special factors which may have affected or may be 
affecting the trade in the product... 79 This would indeed be difficult 
to do. The distribution of trade in the postwar period has been very 
abnormal because of war destruction and because of the large drawing 
down of liquid reserves by many nations and the extraordinary capital 
outflow from the United States in the forms of UNRRA, Marshall 
Plan and military lend-lease aid. For obvious reasons the wartime 
period is unfit to serve as a base period. The extraordinary structural 
changes which have been (still are) taking place since the interwar 
period™ make it unwise to go back this far. In other words, there is 
actually no “representative period” upon which to base a policy of non- 
discrimination. This substantially vitiates the use of such a policy until 
the time when the current maladjustments in trade have disappeared.” 


the morale and incentive to work of its population, future ability to compete in world mar- 
kets, domestic cost-price stability, and commercial relationships with its war creditors might 
be serious enough to endanger its recovery program. The alternative might be to tolerate 
inconvertibility until such time (perhaps 5-10 years) as productivity has risen, repressed in- 
flation has subsided, agricultural prices have declined relatively to industrial prices, and other 
internal adjustments have ocurred which would make the transition to convertibility less 
fraught with danger. This latter alternative would not necessarily preclude devaluation suf- 
ficient to bring British export prices into line with world prices (this would probably not be 
sufficient to close the deficit on current dollar account, however) although the advisability of 
such a devaluation at this time is still a controversial matter. 

For discussion of structural disequilibrium see: J. J. Polak, “Exchange Depreciation and 
International Monetary Stahility,” Rev. Econ. Stat. Vol. XXTX, No. 3 (Aus, 1947), pp. 
173-82; P. A. Samuelson “Disparity in Postwar Exchange Rates, Foreign Economic 
Policy for the United States, edited by S. Harris (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 399-400. 


2 Havana Charter, op. cit, p. 58. 


"Por example: full employment in many countries today in comparison with the 
depressed conditions of the 1930's, redistribution of income in some nations, development 
of synthetics, war destruction, etc. 


"Dis noted here that the ITO emphasizes the distribution, to the neglect of the level, 
of trade. Professor Frisch’s trade matrix in its unadjusted form, goes to the other extreme, 
as Dr. Polak has indicated. (See his “Balancing International Trade: Comment,” Am. Econ. 
Rev., Vol. XX XVIII, No. 1 (March, 1948], pp. 139-41.) The matrix is essentially a bal- 
ance Sheet of current account relationships of each country with every other—in monetary 
terms. Apparently the marginal units of trade from all nations are treated as having equal 
desirability to all other nations ignoring the importance of the distribution of trade. Profes- 
sor Frisch does state that “. .. In practice one would have to consider all sorts of special 
relations that connect the elements in a given trade matrix ...” (“Forecasting a Multi- 
lateral Balance of Payments,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXVII, No. 4 [Sept., 1947] p. 545). 
It is possible that such a procedure would meet the objection posed. It should also be noted 
that nowhere in the article was there any indication that adjustment would be made for 
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Finally, it should be noted that with currencies not freely con- 
vertible, and rigidities in international prices and exchange rates, some 
currencies will tend to be “harder” than others. Unless exchange rates 
and/or domestic prices fluctuate freely, a value expressed in inter- 
national prices will not always be equivalent in all currencies. That is 
to say, although the real value of currencies in terms of each other (or 
gold) changes, the legal parities are not allowed to change freely. In 
this case, a country (or its traders) clearly cannot determine in which 
direction the most economic purchases can be made on the basis of 
market price expressed through parity rates. Consideration must also 
be taken of the current discounts or premiums on the currencies earned 
or held. 

Let us suppose that A forces its importers to buy from C a com- 
modity which is being sold by B at a 10 per cent lower price. Under 
the ITO definition of discrimination it could be claimed that A is dis- 
criminating against B. However, if C’s currency exchanges at a 25 per 
cent discount with respect to its par value with B’s currency, it is clear 
that A is not discriminating. Actually, the cost in currency of B’s 
product is 20 per cent higher than C’s; and, of course, cost in currency 
is the relevant measure under the assumed conditions. Any evaluation 
of discrimination should take this factor into account. 


V. Conclusions 


The following conclusions are suggested by the preceding analysis: 

1. Autonomous discrimination may occur under conditions otherwise 
appropriate to multilateral trade. It is undesirable because it reduces 
the specialization effect and involves what may be considered an 
“unfair” distribution of the gains from trade. Enforcement of non- 
discrimination was seen to provide an adequate corrective. For these 
reasons it may be argued that a policy of non-discrimination should be 
enforced with respect to nations guilty of autonomous discrimination.” 

2. This reasoning was shown to be inapplicable to induced discrimi- 
nation because of the different set of conditions under which it occurs. 
Consequently, the ITO’s general position of allowing discrimination in 


discounts on currencies. (See next paragraph in text.) Other criticisms of the method have 
been published (see Dr. Polak’s article above; also: G. M. Meier, “The Trade Matrix: 
Comment,” Am. Econ, Rev., Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4 [Sept., 1948], pp. 624-25). 

However, in spite of its defects, Professor Frisch’s work is very significant in that it 
allempts to answer the question: how to discriminate? and thereby facilitate progress in 
the recovery. The ITO, on the other hand, has made no contribution to this important 
problem of the transition period. Rather it has devoted its efforts to setting up rules for 
the post-transition period apparently on the assumption that transition problems will take 
care of themselves. 


* Abstracting from certain dynamic considerations. 
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the use of quantitative restrictions during the transition period was 
shown to be justifiable on economic grounds. The limitations on dis- 
crimination imposed by Annex K of the Havana Charter do not 
appear to be justifiable by the same logic. If one accepts the reasoning 
that discrimination in the transition period is “induced” by structural 
disequilibrium in trade, then it may be contended that the character- 
istics of the induced discrimination will be determined by the nature 
of the disequilibrium, and should not be limited by arbitrary “price” 
and “quantity” criteria. 

The exceptions to the non-discrimination clause of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Financial Agreement appear to be insubstantial and the clause, 
therefore, not defensible on economic grounds.” 

3. If a policy of non-discrimination should be enforced during the 
transition period, it must be recognized that market prices in local 
currencies, converted at parity, do not provide a valid measure of rela- 
tive cost. Currency discounts and premiums must also be taken into 
consideration if the policy is to have any economic significance at all. 

4. The ITO has made no attempt to solve the problem of how to 
discriminate in the transition period. This is a serious gap since the 
problems of the transition are quantitatively so much more important 
than those of the pest-transition period are likely to be. In addition, 
there is no guarantee that the present crisis may not continue in some 
sectors for many years. 

Ideally the ITO should undertake, in cooperation with its members, 
extensive studies as to the optimum levels and distribution of trade to 
be expected at the end of the transition period. Discriminatory restric- 
tions which are in consonance with, and necessary to the achievement 
of end-of-transition equilibrium should be allowed. It must be recog- 
nized that many nations are presently planning trade to a greater 
extent than ever before and with long-run ends in view. ITO coordina- 
tion of the international aspects of this planning would be invaluable.” 

” The events of July-August, 1947, showed the fallacy of the premature resumption of 
sterling convertibility under the terms of this same Agreement. 


ZA study of U.S. imports should have high priority on the list of research “projects. 
The difficulties faced by foreign countries attempting to increase export to the U.S. are 
great. The U.S. is the most efficient and self-sufficient of nations. About two-thirds of its 
imports consist of food, and raw and semi-finished materials; half of the remainder, of 
manufactured consumer goods. 

It is likely that imports of the former group can be increased much. Developments 
such as the invention of synthetic rubber, the improved tin-plating process, mechanization 
in beet sugar, etc., make it more likely that these imports will tend to decline relative 
to income. Studies show the U.S. elasticity demand with respect to the price of these 
commodities is very low. 

The difficulties faced by foreign manufacturers trying to increase exports of consumer 
goods to the U.S. are great. The U.S. domestic industry is an efficient competitor in most 
existing lines (including close substitutes). Attempts to create new markets are almost 
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Less than ideally, the ITO might attempt to develop, or support 
efforts, in the general direction in which Professor Frisch has been 
working. Any mechanism which is clearly an improvement over current 
practice of unilateral discrimination should be incorporated into, and 
enforced by, the ITO. | 


certain to have to face competition eventually from American emulators, For example, 
Professor Williams says that American automobile manufacturers have told him that if 
other nations succeed in establishing a market in the U.S., “. . . we will go after it... .” (J. 
Williams, “Europe After 1952,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1949, p. 19). In those fields in 
which foreigners appear able to compete successfully with domestic firms, the U.S. provides 
high tariff protection. Foreign firms attempting to crack the American market always 
face the risk that tariff walls may be raised against them if they are “too successful”’— 
although this risk may be substantially reduced by GATT and the ITO. It must also 
be remembered that the present allocation of resources to U.S. industries competing with 
forcign products is based on a long-standing policy of protection and cannot be easily 
changed. 

In addition, American business men are more conversant with American tastes and 
more skilled than foreigners in the arts of advertising, packaging, styling, etc., for the 
American public, This raises the costs both of entry and of continued competition for 
foreign firms. Subsidies by foreign governments designed to overcome such handicaps, even 
initially, are infeasible since the Tariff Act of 1930 provides for the levying of counter- 
vailing duties to the full extent of such subsidies. 

There is no question but that American goods have a higher utility for foreigners than 
the exports of any other country. Offsetting this, however, increased exports to the U.S. 
may be costly in view of: (a) poorer terms of trade which appear unavoidable (b) the 
costs of investment, advertising, etc., needed for better orientation toward dollar markets, 
and (c) risk of U.S. recession or higher tariffs and consequent loss of markets, 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF A RECESSION 


By ALBERT O, HirscHMAN* 


The present paper is concerned with the end of the world-wide post- 
war inflation and with its implications for the “dollar shortage.” In its 
first part, the stability of foreign economies will be examined, with 
particular reference to those of Western Europe. The second part deals 
with the probable consequences of a cyclical downturn for international 
economic equilibrium. 


I. The Stability of Foreign Economies 


Up to the middle of 1949, signs of a recession are fewer and less 
conclusive in foreign countries than in the United States. More and 
more countries, however, are achieving stabilization regardless of 
whether they have been suffering from the “open” or the “repressed” 
variety of inflation and also regardless of the kinds and the degree of 
control under which their economies have been functioning. 

Incentives to invest have been particularly strong in all war devas- 
tated countries not only because of the large backlogs of consumer de- 
. mand and the need for re-equipment in capital goods, but because 
relatively small amounts of investment (repairs of houses, railroads, 
replacement of damaged or outworn machinery) were sure to yield an 
exceptionally quick and high return. Once this abnormal demand for in- 
vestment comes to an end, a rather severe readjustment may be ex- 
pected. This type of readjustment did take place in 1947-48 in Italy 
where the completion of the most urgent repairs coincided with restric- 
tionist monetary policies which killed the speculative, inflation-induced 
type of investment. The other marked instance of a postwar recession 
is Belgium where war destruction had not been important and where 
the government followed a policy of giving primary attention to the 
filling of consumers’ needs. 

Spotty evidence of slackening consumer buying has been available 
in most Western European countries over the past months. Investment 
pressures have eased considerably in Sweden and Switzerland, com- 
plaints about lagging investments are common in Germany and Italy, 
and a number of large-scale reconstruction and re-equipment programs, 
particularly in the field of transportation (shipbuilding in England, 


* The author is an economist with the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The views expressed in this article are not necessarily those of the Board. 
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railways in France and Italy, and truck production in Western Europe 
in general), are nearing completion. 

In many countries the public authorities have elaborated investment 
plans which so far they have had the greatest difficulty in financing 
without inflation and which, therefore, might be expected to prevent 
any tendency toward a depression. It is by no means certain, however, 
that everything will work out in this way. Many European countries 
have now made a considerable fiscal effort to create the savings neces- 
sary to offset the planned investment. But this investment, to a very 
large extent, is carried out by the private entrepreneur. At some point, 
it may simply not be forthcoming in the volume expected and then, 
provision having been made for it by budget surpluses, selectively re- 
strictive bank credit policies, etc., there would be an ideal setting for a 
deflation. What needs to be pointed out, therefore, is that the present 
semi-planned economies of Western Europe have by no means achieved 
a reliable coordination of savings and investment decisions. Of course, 
In the past inflarfon-ridden years, Investment projects have repeatedly 
been subjected to cuts which would presumably be restored as demand 
recedes. But the feeling of security induced by this consideration may 
well prove to be illusory, for an entrepreneur who very much wanted 
to undertake an expansion of his plant a year ago may feel quite ` 
differently about such a project when the inflation around him has 
subsided or turned into deflation. 

Even nationalized industries cannot be entirely relied upon to un- 
dertake investment programs when a recession has started to sct in. 
In the first place, these industries have already invested at a very high 
rate during the recent inflationary phase, so that all that might be ex- 
pected from them is the continuation of the present rate. Moreover, 
the managers of these industries have been told so insistently over the 
past years that they should use ordinary business judgment and criteria 
that, at least during the initial phase of a recession, they may well 
postpone investments when business in general adopts a wait-and-see 
attitude. 

Another uncertainty affecting business activity in European coun- 
tries is the level of individual savings. The general inflationary climate 
and the uncertainty about the prospective level of private savings has 
led, in a number of countries, to an extremely limited reliance on per- 
sonal savings as an offset to the planned level of investment. All other 
forms of savings, such as corporate savings and budget surpluses, 
seem far superior in that they are more enforceable, Ze, they are less 
forecasts, which may or may not become true, than targets which can 
consciously be aimed at by economic policy. 
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Thus, in France the “inflationary gap” was calculated in 1947-48 on 
the assumption of zero personal savings.* In Great Britain, the 1948 
estimate of private savings was 220 million pound but this consists, 
to the extent of 214 million, of direct taxes on capital.’ In countries like 
Norway and the Netherlands the national accounts were actually 
drawn up on the assumption that there would be a certain amount of 
net dissaving by private individuals. 

It goes without saying that a zero or negative level of personal sav- 
ings is an anomaly caused hy exceptional backlog demands or by in- 
flation. When the backlog demands are filled, when the inflation is 
stopped and excess liquid holdings have been reduced, a sudden reap- 
pearance of private savings on a substantial scale is possible: it is quite 
likely to take the official planners by surprise. 

What policy will or should European countries follow when they 
are faced, despite planning for full employment, by a recession result- 
ing from over estimates of private investment and underestimates of 
private savings? As long as inflationary tendencies prevail, the task 
of the authorities is clear enough, though by no means easy to carry 
out. The weapons to be used are the familiar ones of restrictive fiscal 
and monetary policy, supplemented if necessary or advisable, by the 
use of negative or veto controls over private investment. 

Novel problems arise, on the other hand, when individuals are sud- 
denly found to save again, and when private investment ceases pushing 
incessantly against the limits. which have been assigned to it in the 
total investment program, but starts to fall short of these limits. For 
a number of reasons it appears unlikely that foreign countries in gen- 
eral, and those of Western Europe in particular, will be able or ready 
immediately to counteract such developments. In the first place, a mere 
reversal of the policies followed during the inflationary phase such as, 
for example, the lifting of credit and investment controls, may be in- 
effective in reviving demand. Secondly, in countries where inflations 
have been protracted and violent, the authorities may prefer to err on 
the side of disinflation, at least for a while. This may be sound policy 
also because such inflations presumably have given rise to considerable 
misdirection of resources which ought to be corrected. Finally, and 
most important, the trend toward recession brings almost automatically 
a certain improvement in the foreign exchange position of the countries 
concerned and their authorities will, therefore, hesitate to take “com- 
pensatory” measures which are likely to re-create the same degree of 

Commissariat General du Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipment, Perspectives des 
Ressources et des Besoins de l’/Economie Francaise (Paris 1947), p. 73. 
`The Economist, April 9, 1949, p. 669. 
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dollar shortage as existed prior to the onset of the adjustment process. 
Clearly, the loosening up of the labor market and of resources in gen- 
eral ought to be taken advantage of in order to carry out a reorienta- 
tion toward export industries (or toward activities providing domestic 
substitutes for imports). 

Economic policy, therefore, will not be concerned solely with the 
` restoration of a sufficient aggregate of effective demand. Balance of 
payments preoccupations will probably rule out indiscriminate “refla- 
tion” with its reliance on the automatic working of the multiplier, and 
will rather point to the necessity of specific direction of the re-expansion 
process. But the official investment planning seems to be efficient mainly 
in expanding the so-called basic sectors of the economy (energy, trans- 
portation, iron and steel). With the exception of some large-scale in- 
dustries, such as petroleum refining and shipbuilding, the official plan- 
ners do not seem to have been very successful in planning directly for 
the expansion of exports, not to speak of their direction. This may be 
a field where exchange rate adjustments, which would render exporting 
attractive to business, could play a useful rôle not only in immediately 
producing greater balance of payments equilibrium, but also in gen- 
erating and guiding a new investment wave. 

The present uncertainties about the future course of business ac- 
tivity in European countries make it necessary to re-examine Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration policy concerning the so-called 
counterpart funds which derive essentially from the sale of ECA-fin- 
anced commodities within the countries receiving aid. Hitherto the 
United States power over the use of these funds was used primarily to 
fight inflation, either directly by withholding them from current spend- 
ing, or by making release dependent on effective anti-inflationary ac- 
tion. With deflationary tendencies outweighing inflationary pressures a 
reversal would consist in stopping debt retirement programs which are 
followed in a number of countries and in supplementing releases by 
additional expansionary action by the foreign governments. But in 
view of the undesirability of a policy of indiscriminate reflation, such 
a simple about-face would in general not be adequate; it will be neces- 
sary for the ECA to make sure that spending of counterpart funds does 
not promote short-run recovery from recession at the expense of im- 
peding longer-run recovery from the dollar shortage. 


Il. International Repercussions of a Recession 


In examining the implications of a recession for international bal- 
ance of payments equilibrium, we shall assume at first that a down- 
turn occurs only in the United States while other countries continue to 
enjoy a high level of economic activity. 
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Effects of a Recession in the United States Only 


This is almost a classical case by this time, for most discussions 
about appropriate postwar international economic policy have taken 
this situation as their starting point. It generally was assumed that a 
fall in U. S. demand would produce balance of payments difficulties 
abroad, and an international equivalent to the theory of internal com- 
pensatory fiscal and monetary policies was elaborated by such writers 
as Nurkse and Triffin. In such a situation, it was propounded, it would 
be wrong for the affected countries to “play the rules of the gold stand- 
ard game” and to contract money and income. On the contrary, inter- 
national currency reserves ought to be freely spent and the contractive 
domestic effect of the outflow properly counteracted so as to avoid 
spreading the deflation and intensifying it in the United States. This 
analysis is based on two assumptions: First, that there is an approxi- 
mate balance in international economic relations before the start of the 
recession; second, that the countries whose balances of payments de- 
teriorate as a result of the recession have reasonably ample foreign 
exchange resources—either as central bank reserves or as readily avail- 
able drawings on the International Monetary Fund. We shall now 
explore the implications of the fact that neither of these assumptions is 
valid under present conditions. 

A depression in a leading trading country is practically certain to 
create balance of payments problems for its trading partners only if its 
balance of payments is in approximate equilibrium at the time a reces- 
sion sets in; but if that country already maintains a considerable export 
surplus before the onset of the recession, the same proposition does 
not necessarily hold. The reason for this is quite elementary. A reces- 
sion starting in the United States will lower the volume and prices of 
American imports, but it will also decrease the price of American ex- 
ports. In a situation where this country maintains a huge export surplus 
the latter factor could easily outweigh the former, Ze, the dollar sav- - 
ings accruing to a foreign country from the fall in import prices could 
well exceed the loss sustained by the shrinkage of its exports. 

This reasoning ought to apply with particular force to the countries 
participating in the European Recovery Program since in 1948 they 
still exported to the United States only about one-fourth of their 
purchases in this country. The 1947 Survey of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe had shown how close to one-half of the increase in 
Europe’s balance of payments deficit from 1937 to 1947 was due to the 
increases in world prices, quite apart from any deterioration in the 
terms of trade.® A recession with its decline in dollar prices could corre- 


3 Economic Commission for Europe, A Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects 
of Europe (Washington, 1948), p. 60. 
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spondingly improve Europe’s international position even though the 
volume of its exports to the dollar area were to be somewhat reduced.* 

If the above consideration is valid, a recession in the United States 
could cease to be an unmitigated evil for foreign, and in particular for 
European, economies. Nevertheless, much relief cannot be expected in 
this fashion if only because rather narrow limits are set through legis- 
lation to a fall in American export prices in the area where it would do 
Europe most good, that is in agriculture. 

Furthermore, a fall in the world price level would profit Europe only 
if three conditions are fulfilled: (1) the fall in the volume of European 
exports must not be such as to wipe out the dollar savings obtained 
through the fall in import prices; (2) the volume of Europe’s imports 
must be held in check in the face of the decline of their prices; and 
(3) the amount of financial aid must not diminish concurrently with 
‘import prices. 

It is easy to see that these conditions are only partially met. 

In the first place, the United States income elasticity of demand for 
European exports is likely to be high since Europe exports to the United 
States a large proportion of luxury and semi-luxury articles.” 

With regard to the volume of imports, European economies may he 
relied upon not to expand their imports merely in reaction to price de- 
clines. But a tendency toward an increase in the volume of European 
imports from the United States could nevertheless be expected to assert 
itself once the domestic sellers’ market in the United States had changed 
into a buyers’ market. For this development would permit foreign coun- 
tries to obtain items previously reserved for domestic consumers and 
would speed up delivery schedules of American manufacturers for 
foreign orders of machinery and equipment. 

*The present paper was written in April 1949, before the outbreak of the new British 
dollar crisis, This crisis may be held to contradict the view that a mild U. S. recession 
would not necessarily be unfavorable for the balance of payments position of a country 
receiving large amounts of American aid. It is highly misleading, however, to explain the 
loss in British reserves primarily by a decline in U. S, purchases, in other words by the 
recession in the United States. The main causes of the deterioration in Great Britain’s 
external position during the second quarter of 1949 were rather various capital transactions 
and increased imports by the United Kingdom and other sterling area countries. The dollar 
losses incurred by the decline in U. S. purchases of sterling area goods would have been 
largely compensated by the savings effected through the decline in prices of U. S. 
exports to the sterling area provided the volume of these exports had remained constant. 
Moreover, in 1948, the sterling area covered two-thirds of its imports from the United 
States by its exports, and this relatively high percentage places it outside the class of 


countries (such as France, Italy, Germany) to which our argument applies with particular 
force. 


*See Randall Hinshaw, “Prosperity, Depression and the British External Problem” in 
Foreign Economic Policy for the United States, Seymour E. Harris, ed., (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1948), p. 84, for data on the high income elasticity of demand for British products 
in the United States. 
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The third condition for a price fall to result in balance of payments 
relief for deficit countries is a ceteris paribus with respect to U. S. aid. 
The continued existence of sizeable foreign aid programs during the 
current readjustment is a substantial safeguard against an international 
spread and deepening of a recession just as the abrupt end of private 
U. S. lending at the onset of the Great Depression had then an impor- 
tant intensifying effect. Nevertheless, there are certain limitations to 
the extent to which foreign aid outlays may be relied on as a stabilizing 
factor. In the first place, the emphasis on the real or commodity aspect 
of our aid tends to provoke curtailments of the dollar amount of aid 
made available when prices fall. Beyond this technical consideration, 
it is already apparent that a recession in the United States may bring 
about a decreased willingness to maintain our foreign aid programs al- 
though at least a slowing down of the scheduled progressive reduction 
in these programs may be called for from the point of view of business 
cycle policy.® 

All in all, it appears therefore more than doubtful that the European 
countries will obtain much relief from a recession in the United States. 
All that may be affirmed is that the countries receiving large-scale U. 5. 
aid are likely to fare better in a recession than those countries that ob- 
tain their dollars primarily by selling goods and services to the United 
States. The latter countries will feel the full impact of the fall in Ameri- 
can demand, and they are quite unlikely, under present circumstances, 
to apply the policy of freely spending their dollar reserves. Over the - 
past years, all countries have become conscious of the dollar problem 
and of the desirability to husband their scant remaining dollar re- 
sources. A country that sees its dollar deficit increase because of reduced 
American purchases would immediately retaliate against American ex- 
ports. 

It would seem, therefore, that, in the event of a recession, we would 
have a special responsibility with respect to those countries that so far 
have received their dollars primarily through trade channels rather than 
in the form of U. S. aid. Moreover, it may be in our own interest to 
see to it that immediate curtailment of their imports from the United 

"D it is assumed, of course, that the federal budget ought to be in balance under all 
circumstances, then it is possible to argue, as has been done during recent Congressional 
debates, that our foreign aid programs are not inflationary—the contention of 1947-1948— 
but deflationary since they make necessary a greater tax burden than would be re- 
quired otherwise. This argument would be particularly strong if it is found that the re- 
cipient countries do not actually spend all of the aid received, but accumulate an im- 
portant fraction of it in the form of additional reserves. To tax the American consumer 
in order to permit foreign Central Banks to hold idle dollar balances would indeed be 
purely deflationary action. For this reason, stabilization loans ought to be financed 


through public debt transactions or through direct banking operations rather than through 
appropriations. 
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States in retaliation for decreased exports to the United States is 
avoided or minimized. 


Effect of a Recession in Foreign Countries 


It was stated in the preceding section, that under present circum- 
stances a recession arising only in the United States could have less 
unbalancing effects on foreign economies than was generally believed. 
This statement would need to be less surrounded by qualifications if it 
is assumed that simultaneously there is some disinflation in foreign 
countries. 

For the purpose of our analysis it would be tempting to distinguish 
two components of the dollar shortage: a “monetary” one which would 
designate the external consequences of the condition of “open” or “re- 
pressed” inflatiun which has characterized European, South American, 
and other economies since the war; and, secondly, a “structural” com- 
ponent which would express the needs for temporary outside financing 
required tn attain a certain lovel of productivity whlle maintaining a 
socially necessary standard of living. Unfortunately the line of dis- 
tinction between the two components cannot be drawn with any pre- 
cision. Inflation often involves a special balance of payments drain 
caused by capital flight, by wasteful investment, and by failure to 
export; but it is impossible to tell how big this burden is in relation to 
the total deficit. Moreover, it is likely that a prolonged inflation cannot 
be stopped without provoking a downturn and without thereby doing 
away with part of the “structural” component of the dollar shortage, 
in addition to the monetary one. 

In such a situation the need for aid dollars will probably decrease 
suddenly and situations may arise in which a foreign country is actually 
unable to absorb foreign aid in the amounts available. 

Conditioned as we already are to a general dollar shortage, such 
inability to absorb aid almost strikes us as something against nature, 
but it is of course not any more perverse than the inability of an econ- 
omy to make reasonably full use of its manpower and machinery. A 
very striking example of this type of situation has been given by 
Italy which has accumulated in the form of additional reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange close to one-half of the aid received in 1948-49. 
This has been done indirectly, of course (e, by not using the dollar 
proceeds of its exports), since ERP dollars are necessarily tied to com- 
modity imports, even though not to imports from the United States. The 
accumulation of reserves has been largely the result of the stabilization 
of the Italian internal situation combined with the adoption of a more 
realistic exchange rate than prevailed elsewhere in Europe. 

Similar instances of inability to absorb aid and of accumulation of 
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foreign exchange reserves have been encountered in other countries 
where symptoms of a recession have appeared, such as Germany and 
Belgium. These examples serve to show that our view of a gradual and 
regular tapering off of the need for aid may be based on the unrealistic 
assumption of a world where planning is perfect and business cycles 
are non-existent. After the immediate reconstruction period whén war 
damage is largely repaired, when pipelines are refilled, when some of 
the most important deferred demands in both consumption and invest- 
ment are satisfied, and when the monetary overhang has been worked 
off in one way or another, many forcign economies are likely to pass 
through a period of adjustment during which their needs for foreign 
aid may be smaller than in a subsequent period when a new cycle of 
investment is undertaken. But the very fact that we have not made 
any provision for cyclical changes in determining the need for aid may 
help in the overcoming of foreign recessions. For the accumulation of 
dollars on the part of a foreign country experiencing a recession and 
the realization that it may well face a cut in aid if the accumulation 
continues may yet cause it to throw caution overboard and to under- 
take vigorous anti-deflationary action. 

Thus it becomes possible to distinguish three postwar stages in the 
interaction between internal and external disequilibrium. It cannot be 
denied that to a certain extent during the immediate postwar period an 
inflation carried with it a dollar premium.” In a second period, as the 
volume of our aid shrank, anti-inflationary policies gained in attractive- 
ness since they permitted foreign countries to absorb the decrease in our 
aid with a minimum of internal stresses. In a third period, the competi- 
tion for the dollars made available by us may yet become a powerful 
factor in avoiding any prolonged recession of foreign economies. This 
would be a new and possibly quite valuable mechanism: so far, every 
country that in a depression made faster progress than the rest toward 
recovery was penalized by experiencing a strain in its balance of pay- 
ments and a loss in reserves. Now, with the resulting deficit being made 
good by dollars contributed by the United States out of a limited 
amount of aid, the penalization would be changed into reward. 

TD is not implied that foreign countries have willfully engineered inflation in order to 
become “eligible” for U. S. aid. An inflation is far too much fraught with social and po- 
litical dangers for it to be provoked lightly by any government. In so far as inflations 
have resulted from positive action, rather than from omissions, on the part of national 
governments, they have been due to overambitious investment and development pro- 


grams, rather than from any conscious attempt to capture a larger share of U. S. aid than 
would have been obtained otherwise. 


THE THEORY OF PRICE ‘OF STORAGE 


By HOLBROOK WORKING* 


The theory here considered is an attempt to solve a problem pre- 
sented by conflict of accepted theory with observed price behavior. 
It seems to have important implications regarding consequences of 
futures trading, and to throw some light on the general subject of 
effects of economic expectations. The problem arises out of evidence 
on inter-temporal price relations, and we must first take time to get 
a clear view of the essential facts which must be comprised in a 
theoretical formulation. 


Il. The Problem 


Inter-temporal price relations are here defined as relations at a given 
time between prices applicable to different times. For examples, one 
may take the relation at a given time between a spot price and a for- 
ward price for the same commodity; or one may take the relation be- 
tween two forward prices, such as the relation between prices of the 
December and the May wheat futures, or the May and the September 
futures, at a given time. 

We exclude from “inter-temporal price relations” the relation be- 
tween price today and price at some previous date, or the relation 
between prices at two previous dates. Such relations are not relations 
between simultaneously quoted prices applicable to different times; 
they express price changes which occur through time, and may best 
be characterized simply as price changes. They ure brought into rela- 
tion only by the artifice of a statistical table or chart. 

It has been customary to regard an inter-temporal price relation as 
commonly a relation between two substantially independent prices. For 
example, if the price of September wheat is quoted in April at 15 cents 
per bushel below the simultaneous quotation for the May future, the 
customary explanation has been that the relatively low price of the 
September future reflects expectation of a large wheat harvest, which 
will depress the price of wheat by September, but which (so the ex- 
planation runs) cannot affect the price of wheat in May. 

Now empirical investigation has shown this explanation to be wholly 


* The author is economist and professor of prices and statistics at the Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University. 
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mistaken. In the first place, the amount by which the price of the 
September future is discounted relative to the May future does not 
depend on the expected size of the crop to be harvested between May 
and September. In the second place, it is got true that expectations 
regarding the coming crop can have no effect on the price of the May - 
future; on the contrary, expectations regarding the harvest which will 
occur after May affect the price of the May future in approximately 
the same degree as they affect the price of the September future. Some- 
times, indeed, changes in expectations regarding the coming crop seem 
to affect the price of the May future more, in cents per bushel, than 
they do the price of the September future. There seems to be some 
tendency for the relation between the two futures ‘to remain constant 
in percentage terms, if nulhing happens except a change in expected 
size of the new crop. Suppose, for example, that in early April the price 
of September wheat is $1.50 per bushel, and the price of May wheat 
is 10 percent higher, at $1.65. Now suppose that serious crop damage 
is thought to be detected during April and the price of September 
wheat rises to $1.80; the price of May wheat may very well rise to 
about $1.98, maintaining the former percentage relation to the price 
for September delivery, but actually rising 33 cents, under the influence 
of supposed crop damage, where the rise in price of the September 
future was only 30 cents. 

The foregoing statement of fact is based on empirical studies which 
have attacked the question from other angles besides the one suggested 
above.* The results from all lines of investigation concur in indicating 
that prices quoted at one time, in a futures market, for two different 
dates of delivery, stand in a relation which in general does not reflect 
expectations regarding events that may occur between the two delivery 
dates. This conclusion holds whether the dates lie in separate “crop 
years,” as in the example considered above, or in the same crop year. 

What, then, are the influences which determine inter-temporal price 
relations? In the example considered above, a true explanation would 
be that the price of May wheat (in April, let us say) is above the 

* See the following publications, issued under Wheat Studies of the Food Research 
Institute: “The Post-Harvest Depression of Wheat Prices,’ November 1929, VI (1); 
“Price Relations between July and September Wheat Futures at Chicago since 1885,” 
March 1933, IX (6); “Price Relations between May and New-Crop Wheat Futures at 
Chicago since 1885,” X (5); “Price Relations of Liverpool Wheat Futures with Special 
Reference to the December-March Spread,” XVII (3). All are by the present author, the 
last in collaboration with Sidney Hoos, Some theoretical implications of the findings other 
than those considered here are examined, and more detailed citation of evidence is given, 
in “Theory of the Inverse Carrying Charge in Futures Markets,” Jour. Ferm Econ.. Vol. 
XXX, No. 1 (Feb., 1948), pp. 1-28, and “Professor Vaile and the Theory of Inverse Carry- 


ing Charges,” Jour. Farm Econ., Vol. XX XI, No. 1 (Feb., 1949), pp. 168-72, also by the 
present author. 
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price of wheat for September delivery because the Jost crop was small 
(perhaps the carryover from still earlier crops was small also, con- 
tributing to the effect). So far as supplies are concerned, it is only 
supplies already in existence which have any significant bearing on a 
current inter-temporal price relation of this sort.” 

This statement of fact poses the theoretical problem to which we 
now turn. How shall we account for the observation that it is existing 
supply rather than expected change in the supply which is involved 
in determining inter-temporal price relations? The answer is easy for 
one set of circumstances, which we may consider first. 


II. Clear Aspects of the Theory 


The theory of inter-temporal price relations is simple and has long 
been fairly well understood so far as concerns the condition of large 
supplies, involving stocks which must be carried from one date to 
another in such volume that direct economic reward must be offered 
for the service of stock-carrying. In those circumstances, relations 
between prices for delivery at the two different dates are commonly 
regarded as depending on the “cost” of carrying the stocks. This is a 
condition which has often existed for wheat in the United States as 
regards the relation between prices for December and for May delivery. 
It is commonly said, with approximate accuracy, that in the presence 
of abundant supplies the price for May delivery tends to be the price 
for December delivery plus the cost of storing wheat from December 
to May. At various times in the past supplies have been so large that 
even the relation between the price for May delivery near the end of 
one crop-year, and the price for delivery in the subsequent September 
following a new harvest, seemed clearly determined by the cost of 
storing wheat over the interval. 

This theory of inter-temporal price relations under the condition 
of abundant or super-abundant supplies has the defects common to all 
cost theorics of return for an economic service. If the return for a 
service is determined freely and competitively, it will vary according 
to demand and supply conditions. Such is the case with returns for 
storage of wheat. If stocks to be stored are exceptionally large, the 
return for carrying wheat may exceed the “cost” of storage, as con- 
ventionally calculated. If stocks are quite moderate, competition among 
firms with storage facilities tends to result in the storage being provided 
for a rather small return per bushel. 

* Ín some special cases this statement is subject to minor qualification, but the cases are 
such as have not been found in the United States wheat market. The basic theory of inter- 


temporal price relations must be founded on conditions such as are described in the text and 
then elaborated, if necessary, to cover conditions of more complex character. 
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This amendment of the theory first described above leads to explain- 
ing inter-temporal price relations under the pertinent conditions as 
determined by a competitive “necessary return for storage.” We may 
now say that the price of wheat for May delivery exceeds the price . 
for December delivery by the amount of the necessary return for 
storage from December to May. Given a futures market, active in- 
formed competition occurs in determination of the necessary return, 
because any elevator operator who hedges the stocks he carries knows 
within rather narrow limits what return he will receive for the storage 
service rendered. 

Near the end of November, for example, the hedger may make a 
choice whether to sell wheat which be has in store or to carry it until 
May. For purposes of the reasoning, it makes little difference whether 
the wheat at the time of decision is hedged in the December or in the 
May future; if the hedge is in the December future, decision to hold 
beyond December will require transfer of the hedge to the May future, 
at a cost, at most, of only 0.3 cent per bushel, and at a cost of only 
0.15 cent per bushel if the hedger holds membership in the exchange, 
as large hedgers do for the sake of such savings. Suppose the hedge 
already in the May future. In making his decision, the hedger assumes 
as a first approximation that at the end of April the price of the wheat 
he owns will stand in the same position relative to the price of the May 
future as it holds at the end of November relative to the December 
future. If events should conform to that assumption, his return for 
storage would be exactly the amount by which the price of the May 
future exceeded the price of the December at the time the decision was 
made. If he thinks that the price of the wheat he owns will either 
appreciate or depreciate relative to the price of the specific quality of 
wheat represented by the futures contract, any such éxpected change 
must be applied as an adjustment to the known price difference between 
the two futures in order to arrive at his expected return for storage. 
Yet even in cases where there is opportunity for substantial change in 
relation between the price of the wheat owned and the price of “con- 
tract wheat”—opportunity which may exist either because of a large 
difference in quality or because of a large difference in location—it is 
common to make no adjustment for this possibility because the most 
reasonable assumption at the time is that no change in relation will 
occur. In any case, the known relation between prices of the two futures 
gives the hedger a basis for anticipating his return for storage which 
is far superior to any estimate which could be made in the absence of 
a good hedge in a futures market or of an outright forward sale of 
the actual wheat. 

Thus existence of a futures market, coupled with the practice of 
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hedging, gives potential holders of wheat a precise or at least a good 
approximate Index of the return to be expected from storing wheat. 
This is an important fact which has been too much neglected in dis- 
cussion of the economics of futures trading. It is through supplying 
a direct measure of the return to be expected from storage, and a 
means, through hedging, of assuring receipt of that return, or of ap- 
proximately that return, that a futures market makes its most direct 
and powerful contribution to the economical distribution of supplies 
of a commodity over time. 

A known return for storage is, in essentials, a price of storage. The 
fact that the price of storage is not quoted directly, but must be 
derived by taking the difference between quoted prices of wheat for 
two different dates of delivery is immaterial fur the economic reasoning. 
The price difference, at least when it is positive, is in all essential 
respects itself a price of storage, determined in a free market through 
the competition of those who seek to supply storage service. The gen- 
eral form of the storage supply curve is known from statistical studies 
and may be represented as in Figure 1. 


PRICE OF 
WHEAT STORAGE 


AMOUNT OF WHEAT STORAGE SUPPLIED 


FIGURE 1, STORAGE Suprpry CURVE 


Because Figure 1 is a generalized representation, scale values are 
not shown except at the origins, which are taken as zero for both 
price and amount of storage. The price scale depends, among other 
things, on the length of time-interval involved; for example, the price 
figures will be larger for storage from September to May than for 
storage from December to May. The quantity scale depends, for one 
thing, on the time of year, for reasons that are somewhat complicated, 
but relate partly to opportunities to use the storage facilities for storing 
other grains. This observation suggests that the position and form of 
the curve itself may change somewhat from year to year with variation 
in those alternatives. The scale depends also on the measure used 
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for amount of storage; the indices of amounts which are available for 
statistical analysis are not quite the measures which would be chosen 
for theoretical discussion. 


Ill. The Theoretical Problem 


The foregoing theoretical treatment does not meet the problem 
posed at the outset because this theory considers only the case in 
which the price for later delivery is above the price for earlier delivery, 
affording a positive return for storage, or price of storage, whereas the 
problem tends to emerge clearly only when the price for deferred 
delivery is below the “nearer” price. 

One approach to treatment of the latter class.of circumstances is 
afforded by extending the theory to admit consideration of negative 
prices of storage. We may then draw the supply curve for storage as in 
Figure 2, which differs from Figure 1 only in that the curve of the 


OF WHEAT STORAGE 


PRICE 


AMOUNT OF WHEAT STORAGE SUPPLIED 


Ficure 2, COMPLETE Storace Surpiry Curve 
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earlier diagram is extended downward and to the left, into an area 
of negative prices. 

This diagram also is founded on statistical observation. When the 
difference between prices for near and for later delivery, which we have 
seen may profitably be regarded as a price of storage if it is positive, 
takes negative values, wheat is nevertheless stored in substantial quanti- 
tics over the tinte-interval considered. ‘I'he amount which is stored, 
however, tends to be less when the “price of storage” is negative and 
large, than when it is negative and small. There is strong evidence that 
the continuity of the curve is uninterrupted where it crosses the zero 
line. 

Let us now consider a question which might have been raised with 
regard to Figure 1. Both Figure 1 and Figure 2 show, as is demon- 
strably the case, that a large amount of storage is supplied even when 
the price of storage is exactly zero. One condition which makes that 
possible is the fact that storage of grain is an enterprise in which most 
of the costs are fixed costs, from a short-run standpoint. Another im- 
portant condition is that for most of the potential suppliers of storage, 
the costs are joint; the owners of large storage facilities are mostly 
engaged either in merchandising or in processing, and maintain storage 
facilities largely as a necessary adjunct to their merchandising or 
processing business. And not only are the facilities an adjunct; the 
exercise of the storing function itself is a necessary adjunct to the 
merchandising or processing business. Consequently, the direct costs 
of storing over some specified period as well as the indirect costs may 
be charged against the associated business which remains profitable, 
and so also may what appear as direct losses on the storage operation 
itself. For any such potential supplier of storage, stocks of a commodity 
below some fairly well recognized level carry what Kaldor has aptly 
called a convenience yield? This convenience yield may offset what 
appears as a fairly large loss from exercise of the storage function itself. 

Thus we have an explanation not oniy of why large quantities of 
wheat are stored in the absence of any direct return for storage, but 
also of why wheat is stored when the figure which we have chosen to 
call “price of storage” is negative. There remains, however, the ques- 
tion whether it is good theory to treat these negative values as negative 
prices. Should we, rather, say that the difference between prices of a 
commodity for two different dates of delivery may be considered a price 
of storage only when the indicated price is positive, and that some other 
theoretical treatment of the relation should be provided to cover the 


* Nicholas Kaldor, “Speculation and Economic Stability,” Rev. Econ. Stud. (1939-40), 
Vol. VII, p. 6. 
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area of negative values? Other possible treatments come to mind, but 
none which seems to me to have merits which warrant advancing it as 
preferable to recognition of the existence of negative prices of storage. 


IV. Supplementary Considerations 


If we leave open the question which has just been raised, there may 
be occasion to reconsider how well, in fact, the price-of-storage theory 
serves in the area of positive “prices of storage.” Two limitations of 
the theory may be noted: (1) much storage is supplied by people who 
do not hedge and who decide to store, or not to store, without regard 
to what we have called the price of storage; and (2) much storage 
by those who do hedge earns a return which is not exactly equal to the 
market price of storage. Neither of these limitations has any importance 
from the standpoint of principle, however; each has its counterpart 
in familiar price theory. If people store without regard to the current 
market price of storage, so do people produce vegetables without regard 
to the current market price of vegetables. And if some people store 
because they expect to receive a higher return than the quoted market 
price of storage, so also do people produce goods in expectation of a 
higher return, owing to quality or to place of sale, than the price 
recorded in available quotations. 

A particular merit of the price-of-storage theory is that it exposes 
clearly the fact that in the presence of hedging much storage does occur 
in response to a recorded, and competitively determined, assurance of 
return specifically for the storage itself. This creates a situation very 
different from that where storage is undertaken simply in the hope of 
price appreciation. As has been remarked, this establishment and 
recording of an exactly or approximately known return for storage is 
a principal means by which futures markets facilitate the economical 
distribution of supplies through time. 

This merit of the price-of-storage theory is one which argues for 
extending the theory to cover negative prices. The negative prices 
= occur when supplies are relatively scarce. They then impose pressure 
on hedging merchandisers and processors to avoid holding unnecessarily 
large quantities out of consumption in the form of stocks which they 
can do without.* Thus a negative price of storage makes available for 
consumption in a year of shortage, supplies which would otherwise 
remain tied up in “convenience stocks.” In the case of wheat in the 
United States, the quantity which may be drawn out of pure con- 

* A correspondent whose remarks have been much appreciated has advanced the objection 
that recognition of a negative price of storage implies that people are paid for not storing. 


To my mind, it implies that people are paid in reverse (that is, have to pay) for such 
storing as they choose to do. 
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venience’ stocks and made available for current consumption by a 
negative price of storage is of the order of 75 million bushels. | 
The main reason, of course, for adopting the cost-of-storage theory, 
or some alternative which provides direct explanation of inter-temporal 
price relations, is that some such explanation is necessary to account 
for observed price behavior. Only some direct explanation of the price 
relation in terms of an existing condition can account for the fact that 
expectations regarding future events, which are directly pertinent to a 
distant forward price, have approximately the same effect on spot and 
near forward prices as on a distant forward price. | 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Federal Expenditure and Revenue Policy for Economic Stability 


Editors note—The following statement, together with a second statement Fiscal Policy 
in the Near Future, was transmitted to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
September 23, 1949. See: Federal Expenditure and Revenue Policies, Hearings before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, September 23, 1949, 81st Cong., 1st sess, U. S, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. The reports were also printed in Monetary, 
Credit, and Fiscal Policies, a Joint Committee print of statements from various sources 
and in the Congressional Record, September 26, 1949, pp. A-6137-9. The statement is - 
uf such general interest to economists that it was thought desirable to reprint it in the 
Review, 

The statement was drafted at a conference called by the National Planning Association 
at Princeton, N.J., September 16-18, 1949, at the request of the Subcommittee on Mone- 
tary, Credit and Fiscal Policies of the Joint Committee. It was adopted unanimously by 
those attending. The signers were: Howard R. Bowen, Howard S. Ellis, J. Kenneth 
Galbraith, James K. Hall, Albert G. Hart, Clarence Heer, E. A. Kincaid, Simeon E. Le- 
land, Paul Samuelson, Lawrence H. Seltzer, Sumner H. Slichter, Arthur Smithies, Tipton 
R. Snavely, H Christian Sonne, Jacob Viner, and Donald H. Wallace. 


Introduction 


Although our economic system accords a dominant rôle to private enterprise, 
government expenditures and receipts have now reached a scale that make 
them crucially important factors in our national welfare. In 1949, with a gross 
national production of 250 billion dollars, the federal government is spending 
more than 40 billions, while federal, state, and local governments together 
are spending around 60 billions. 

Government programs of this size make it more than ever desirable that 
every dollar of government expenditures be used as efficiently as possible. We 
are not rich enough to afford waste of resnurces by government any more than 
by anyone else, 

It is equally important that the expenditure and revenue programs of gov- 
ernment, in their formulation and execution, be consistent with the progress 
and stability of the private economy. The fiscal policy of the government must 
make useful positive contributions to the maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment and income—the goals declared in the Employment Act of 1946 
to be a national objective. 

Government affects business through both sides of its budget. Payments to 
government employees, bond holders, veterans, the aged, and the needy all 
constitute income that can be used to buy consumption goods from business; 
government procurement affords a direct market for business. On the other side 
of the budget, taxes capture funds that consumers might have spent or that 
business firms might have invested in improved facilities. Taken by them- 
selves, tax collections tend to shrink the market of private business, contract 
employment, and lower prices; just as, taken by themselves, government ex- 
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penditures tend to expand the market for business, increase employment, or 
raise prices. 

It is not only the size of revenue and expenditure that counts; their compo- 
sition must also be considered in any appraisal of the effects of government 
policy. The economic effects of a billion dollars collected in the form of in- 
come taxes will be different from those of a billion dollars collected in excise 
taxes. Spending to build roads may stimulate private investment in automo- 
biles, trucks, and garages; there are other forms of expenditure that may have 
adverse effects on private investment. Rationally or irrationally, government 
spending and taxing may greatly affect the climate within which families and 
businesses make their decisions. 


The Principle. of an Annually Balanced Budget 


The traditional goal of fiscal policy was to secure a balanced budget in every 
single year. But that ubjeclive has now proved impracticable and, besides, has 
serious disadvantages in principle. There is not even a clear or unique concept 
of “budget” to which the requirement of balance could be applied. For in- 
stance, in the regular budget, bookkeeping transfers to the social sccurity trust 
account are classified as expenditures. As a result of this, that budget may 
show a deficit at a time when the cash budget shows an excess of receipts over 
outgo. But even the cash budget may not be adequate to portray the effects of 
fiscal policy; taxes may have their impact when tax liabilities are incurred 
rather than when payment is made; purchases may have their impact when 
contracts are entered into rather than when disbursements are made. How- 
ever, where a single budget concept is used in economic analysis bearing on 
stabilization policy we prefer the cash budget to any available alternative. 

Compared to the full span’ of the business cycle, a year is a short period of 
time. To insist upon a balance in every single year is certainly undesirable and 
to attain it is probably impossible. To attempt to raise tax rates every time 
there is a decrease in national income will only result in discouraging private 
consumption and investment at a time when these are most in need of ex- 
pansion; on the other hand, to try to eliminate a tax surplus by cutting tax 
rates or expanding government activities would serve to increase inflationary 
pressures at a time when they are already acute. 

If the budget were balanced in gond years as well as bad, thcre would have 
to be either big fluctuations in expenditure programs or severe and perverse 
changes in tax rates. To vary expenditures in this manner would disrupt the 
essential services provided by government. Applied to military expenditures, 
it would mean a large defense program in boom years and a small defense pro- 
gram in depression years, This is both ineffective and wasteful. Government 
would be increasing its employment of resources when they were scarce and 
cutting down on their use when they-were abundant. This, of course, would 
aggravate the fluctuations in private business. 


The Problem of Controlling Government Expenditures 


Annual budget balancing is, thus, both difficult in practice and unsound in 
principle. But one great merit it does have: it provides a yardstick by which 
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legislators and the people can scrutinize each activity of government, testing it 
both for efficiency of operation and for its worthwhileness in terms of cost. 
Every government program undertaken has to be paid for in a clear and 
unequivocal sense. The Legislature and the Executive are required to justify 
additional taxes equal to the cost of any new program. This is a principle 
every citizen can understand. If dropping the principle of annual budget- 
balancing were to mean dropping all restraints to unwise and inefficient ex- 
penditure, grave damage would be done to our economic and political system. 
Were expenditures divorced entirely from the need for taxation, political 
opposition to extension of the government’s expenditure programs would 
largely disappear. ‘The scale on which the public sector absorbs resources would 
grow beyond what was really desired by the people as a whole; sooner or 
later the country would find itself in a state of chronic inflation. Such inflation 
is a sign of weak government and comes from eagerness to spend without a 
willingness to tax. Accordingly other general principles, other habits uf thought 
and of action must be set forward to insure the standards of judgment and the 
self-discipline of government’s activities and to do better what the principle of 
annual budget policy attempted—-though imperfectly—to accomplish. 
Experience shows that business activity has its ups and downs. There 
is thus a strong case for counter-cyclical fiscal action—surpluses in good times 
and deficits in bad. If we do not adopt such a policy deliberately we are likely 
to be forced into an imperfect version of it through the pressure of events. One 
of the major questions for the future is how such a policy can be administered 
with the restraint and efficiency that is supposed to be achieved through the 
balanced budget rule. If a flexible policy is to win acceptance, it must not be ` 
used as an excuse Lu introduce expenditure or tax programs that cannot be 
justified on their merits. Boondoggling should have no place in a rational fiscal 


` program. 


We doubt whether it would be possible, or even desirable, to rely ex- 
clusively on fiscal action to offset fluctuations in private business, That course 
could easily involve changes of impractical magnitudes in taxes and expendi- 
tures; it would mean placing excessive reliance on one measure for achieving 
economic stability and growth; it would involve problems in forecasting be- 
yond the reach of present knowledge and techniques. 

We can, however, reasonably expect that the budget be formulated in the 
light of economic judgment available that takes full account of the actual 
‘course of events and should contribute to economic stability rather than ag- 
gravate instability. In view of uncertainties, part of the planning process 
should be preparation for quick adaptation of fiscal operation to changing cir- 
cumstances. Certain automatic devices for bringing remedial forces quickly 
into play are in a stage where they deserve consideration. 


Guides to Fiscal Policy in Normal Times 


When the economy is prosperous and stable and there is no clear-cut reason 
to expect a change in any particular direction, the objective of policy should 
be to adapt the budget to changes in the government’s requirements but to 
leave its economic impact on total employment and purchasing power un- 
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changed. This could be approximately achieved if newly planned increases or 
decreases in expenditures were to be matched with corresponding changes in 
planned tax receipts. The net expansionary or contractionary effect of the 
budget would then remain roughly the same. Thus, in conditions of continued 
prosperity, a modified version of the balanced budget rule could be used as a 
guide: taxes should grow or shrink corresponding to desired changes in ex- 
penditures. Thus proposed increases in expenditures would be exposed to the 
traditional test of whether they are worth their cost in terms of taxes. 

However, if recent events and the outlook for the near future pointed, on 
balance, toward unemployment and deflation in the private sector of the econ- 
omy, then budgetary changes should be made in the direction of producing a 
moderately expansionary effect. New government expenditure programs should 
still be considered on their merits, but the additional taxation that in pros- 
perous times would accompany them should now be deferred. Taxes that are 
deferred in these circumstances shuuld Le put into effect as soon as that can 
be done without impeding recovery. There should be no delay in making the 
tax reductions warranted by any reductions in government expenditures; and 
if expenditure requirements are expected to decline in the future, anticipatory 
tax reductions could be enacted. 

On the other hand, if the weight of the evidence appeared to be on the 
inflationary side, the opposite policy should be followed. The rule that in- 
creased expenditures should be accompanied by increased tax yields should be 
rigidly followed. Tax reductions that would normally be in order should be 
deferred; and tax increases should anticipate expected increases in expendi- 
tures. 

Guiding Principles in Time of Acute Recession or Boom 


Where there is a definite expectation, justified by events, of serious recession 
or inflation, more strenuous fiscal measures would be called for, and the poli- 
cies described above should be supplemented by emergency fiscal action. 

In the event of severe recession, it is not only politically necessary, but 
economically desirable to provide additional employment projects that can be 
started and ended quickly. Temporary tax relief should be given in order to 
stimulate private spending and employment. Other incentives for private in- 
vestment, such as guarantees, should be considered. There can be no social 
or economic justification for allowing mass unemployment to persist for ex- 
tended periods at a time when there is abundant need for roads, schools, 
hospitals, and other useful objects of public expenditures. However, we recog- 
nize that there are difficult questions of extent and timing connected with any 
such program, An over-ambitious government program may impede the course 
of recovery in the private sectors of the economy by dislocating resources and 
delaying needed price adjustments. On the other hand, a program that was 
over-cautious could needlessly fail to advance recovery by not stimulating the 
demand for the products of private industry. Much skill and judgment are 
required to move from depression to stable prosperity. We must not rely on 
the private economy, unaided by government action, to perform that task. The 
government must not shirk the responsibility placed on it by the Employment 
Act, and fiscal policy is one of the most promising instruments it possesses. 
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On any occasion when serious inflation is in prospect, emergency measures 
would be needed to curtail expenditures and increase taxation. Wartime and 
postwar experience provides convincing evidence that the political obstacles to 
a fiscal policy adequate to combat inflation are so great that there is little prac- 
tical danger of going too far. The survival of a relatively free and stable price 
system depends heavily on our willingness to fight inflation by fiscal methods. 

A policy that helps to maintain stable prosperity will be no more likely in 
practice to result in an upward trend in the national debt than one that does 
not. The course of events may in fact be such that stabilization requires steady 
reduction in the debt. Budgeting surpluses to fight inflation will provide for 
the reduction of the public debt in a helpful rather than a painful fashion. Sur- 
pluses are not feasible in times of depression. They are desirable where the 
private economy is strong enough for the government to tax more than it 
spends without causing unemployment, The private economy is not likely to 
possess this strength if government policies aggravate rather than offset busi- 
ness fluctuations. 


Additional Possibilities for a Flexible Fiscal Policy 


While we consider these guides for budget policy essential to a stabilization 
program, the annual budget cannot, in the nature of things, be based on pre- 
cise forecasts; nor can it be expected to compensate for sudden and short-run 
fluctuations in business that occur within the period of its operation. Even 
though the budget can and should be amended in the light of changing cir- 
cumstances, the legislative process is necessarily too cumbersome to make 
delicately timed adjustments in fiscal policy. Therefore, we consider whether 
further flexibility can be achieved by two devices which may be called “uulo- 
matic flexibility” and “formula flexibility.” 

“Automatic flexibility” means a tax system such that revenue under a given 
_set of tax rates will fall sharply if unemployment develops, and rise sharply in 
the opposite case of inflation; and expenditure programs under which in- 
creased outlays arise from increased unemployment. 

“Formula flexibility” means a system under which pre-announced tax cuts 
and upward revisions of spending programs will come into force if unemploy- 
ment exceeds a certain figure or production falls below a certain level, and 
pre-announced changes in the opposite direction if price indexes rise at more 
than a certain speed. 


Automatic Flexibility 


Automatic flexibility is exemplified by the unemployment compensation 
system. If unemployment increases, employers’ contributions at once decline, 
while the unemployed begin almost immediately to draw more in benefits. 
Thus the government finds itself automatically taking less money out of the 
public’s pockets and putting more in. 

There are now many such flexible elements in federal taxes and revenues; 
and they have greatly increased in importance with the growth of the budget. 
Besides the unemployment compensation system, there is, for example, sub- 
stantial automatic flexibility in personal and corporate income taxes. 
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Automatic flexibility can slow down and perhaps halt a decline of activity 
or a rise of prices; it can give time for restorative forces to come into play, but 
it will not, by itself, pull activity back to a full- employment level or restore 
prices toa pre-inflation level. 

We feel strongly that the existing automatic flexibility makes an important 
contribution to economic stability, which should not be frittered away, as it 
would be, for instance, by rigid application of the annual-balanced-budget 
rule, But we do not believe it prudent for policy to regard automatic flexibility 
as more than a first line of defense; more must be done S cope with serious 
economic fluctuations. 


Formula Flexibility 


The enactment by Congress of rules under which tax rates, and perhaps of 
rules under which expenditure programs, will shift in certain contingencies 
specified in advance is a possibility that deserves further exploration. For ex- 
ample, the period during which unemployed workers can draw unemployment 
compensation might be extended according to a flexible schedule based on the 
volume of unemployment. The withholding rate under the personal income tax 
for any calendar yuarter might rise by a stated amount above a standard rate 
whenever, say, the index of retail prices has increased by over a certain amount 
in the preceding six months. The withholding rate might be lowered whenever 
standard indices of production and employment drop below stated levels or 
trends. 

The question of formula flexibility shades off into the question of granting 
to the Executive wider discretionary authority than it now possesses to initiate 
changes in the timing or extent of the fiscal program. This raises difficult 
issues of political. principle and administrative responsibility. We can here do 
no more than call attention to them. 


a” Concluston 


In this statement, we have confined ourselves to fiscal policy of the federal 
government. But, while essential, that is only one element in a stabilization 
policy. The policies of state and local governments can make uscful contribu- 
tions within their more limited spheres. Monetary and credit policies including 
debt management must play an active role in their own right and must be 
properly coordinated with fiscal policy. All necessary measures must be taken 
to preserve and stimulate competition. Supported by such measures, federal 
fiscal policy offers the best prospect of achieving sustained prosperity within 
the framework of our existing economic system. 


The Havana Charter: Comment 


In a recent article in this Review, Sir Hubert Henderson advances the 
most serious objection so far registered against the International Trade Organi- 
-zation Charter. Unlike most critics, he attacks neither its idealism nor its con- 


*Sir Hubert Henderson, ‘The Havana Charter,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXIX, No. 3 
(June, 1949), pp. 605-17. 
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cessions to realism, but holds that its basic principles are fundamentally un- 
suited to the conditions and problems of the modern world. Because this 
criticism strikes at the Charter’s very roots, and also because it raises issues 
which are vital to the whole current approach to international cooperation, 
it merits careful attention. 

As Sir Hubert points out, the basic principles of the ITO have never been 
called in question, at least by its chief sponsors. Certain desirable aims, which 
the Charter seeks to realise, have been taken for granted. These are: (a) a 
large and expanding volume of international trade, to permit the fullest possi- 
ble realisation of the advantages of international specialisation; (b) as a 
necessary condition thereof, the “utmost practicable scope” for multilateral 
payments; (c) “commercial policies which satisfy the desire for equity and 
fair-dealing between nations” (p. 607). 

From these aims, it has seemed only a short step to the principles of the 
Charter as a means to their realisation. The principles of the Charter Sir 
Hubert summarises as follows: (1) Non-discrimination; (2) Reduction of 
tariffs on the basis of reriprncal roneessinns; (3) Outlawry of import re- 
strictions (subject to many reservations); (4) Free convertibility of curren- 
cies (relating, strictly speaking, to the Fund rather than to the ITO). 

These principles seem to flow logically from the aims almost everyone 
accepts as desirable. But, Sir Hubert interposes, the list of principles is mis- 
leading because it is incomplete—it omits equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments. This is a “requirement of paramount importance,” and it cannot be 
adequately met by the numerous exceptions and escape clauses of the 
Charter. It is the “central problem of modern international economics,” and 
any plans for international organisation which take it for granted or fail to 
approach it constructively are doomed to failure. 

Turning to the specific principles of the Charter, Sir Hubert has no diffi- 
culty in showing that with respect to non-discrimination, the attitude of the 
United States is inconsistent. We want western Europe to reduce its depend- 
ence on us, in part by supplying itself with more from its own resources. 
But we are unwilling, because of our insistence on the principle of non- 
discrimination, to sanction preferential treatment unless it goes all the way 
to a customs union. Discrimination, we hold, should be permitted only for ex- 
ceptional occasions, when balance of payments difficulties are serious. The 
normal practice should be non-discrimination. 

Sir Hubert contends, however, that the distinction between “exceptional” 
and “normal” is unreal. “The restoration of basic equilibrium in the inter- 
national balance of payments is no mere passing problem of the transition 
from war to peace. It is a long-term, large-scale task” (p. 608). Also, he 
argues with much force, a customs union for western Europe is impracticable. 
In the short run, control of the balance of payments is essential to each 
country to enable it to safeguard its international position. In the longer run, 
a customs union is probably over-ambitious, and therefore likely to lead to 
make-believe and frustration. 

In its approach to tariffs, Sir Hubert feels, the ITO is passive rather than 
constructive, since it contributes nothing toward the solution of the para- 
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mount problem of balance of payments equilibrium. For it requires reciprocal 
concessions, and this means that concessions which increase America’s im- 
ports must be balanced by concessions which increase America’s exports by a 
similar amount. “This, in turn, comes very near to making it a sine qua non 
of tariff reductions that they should do nothing to solve the dollar problem 
or to readjust the balance of payments of the world” (p. 612). In the world 
as it is, the general principle should be that countries should reduce tariffs 
in proportion to the strength of their balance of payments position. 

Sir Hubert takes a dim view of the prospects of resolving international mal- 
adjustments through the price mechanism. Reliance upon the forces of the 
price system are all very well when adjustments are small or marginal, but 
not when they are large. For the latter, “it is necessary to supplement and 
sometimes to supersede these forces by more direct measures, consciously 
directed to the object which has tn he attained” (p. 613). He concludes, 
therefore, that the orthodox solution of large maladjustments by altering 
exchange rates, and proceeding from this to the reduction of tariffs and 
the elimination of quantitative restrictions, is misleading. Exchange de- 
preciation is no “sovereign remedy for a balance of payments deficit.” Even 
establishment of the correct exchange rate? tends to raise prices, costs, and 
Incomes, and to set in motion a spiral of inflation and devaluation.’ 

A more fundamental consideration than the practical dangers of devalua- 
tion, however, lies in the large-scale character of the change which must be 
undergone by a country in straitened international circumstances. Such a 
country must readjust the whole structure of its economic life, in particular 
its habits of consumption and production. To effect a “radical change in the 
composition of a country’s imports” requires resort to direct controls; reliance 
cannot be placed upon the price-making forces. “Any necessary reduction of 
imports will be less injurious to its standard of life, if it is selective, falling 
heavily on some items and sparing others, than if it is indiscriminate” 
(p. 615). 

This, considerably truncated, but I hope not seriously distorted, is Sir 
Hubert’s case, His analysis is most ably reasoned and attractively garbed. I 
am convinced, however, that it is fundamentally wrong, and, in Sir Hubert’s 
own terms, misleading. Successfully to challenge his position in the sense 
of really joining the Issue, he must be met on his own ground. ‘l‘herefore 
it must be admitted that the problem of balance of payments equilibrium is 
of “paramount importance.” This is certainly consistent with generally re- 
ceived opinion. It may be taken as an axiom that an expanding volume of 
international trade cannot be achieved in a world bound by exchange con- 
trols, quantitative restrictions, and the resultant bilateral trading arrange- 
ments, but that it requires as a necessary condition a fully multilateral system 
of payments. The latter, however, cannot be restored until the acute balance 
of payments disequilibrium is solved. It must also be taken for granted that, 


*Sir Hubert calls it “the right degree of ‘under-valuation.’” It would be better to say, 
“the equilibrium rate.” 

3 Sir Hubért admits that devaluation may be essential after internal inflation has caused 
2 currency to become overvalued. i 
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in line with the purposes of the European Recovery Program, western Europe 
will do its utmost to become self-supporting by 1952. We may reasonably 
assume, however, that ERP will fail by a substantial margin to eliminate 
the deficit in Europe’s international accounts. On the hasis of this area of 
agreement, let us examine the implications of Sir Hubert’s position. 

Sir Hubert urges us to choose a particular method of organising the eco- 
nomic relations of nations with a view to solving their urgent balance of 
payments problem. In essence, his choice reduces to this: to continue, for a 
long period of time—and hence probably indefinitely—a system in which 
reliance is placed, not upon adjustments via price changes, but upon con- 
scious regulation of the balance of payments through tariffs and quantitative 
restrictions. 

The alternative choice is the approach adopted by the United Nations and 
the new international agencies associated with it—the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank, and the proposed International Trade Organi- 
zation. ‘his is to remove, within a really short period (by 1952-53), exist- 
ing quantitative restrictions and exchange controls, and to adjust any 
remaining balance of payments disequilibrium through the establishment 
of exchange rates appropriate to the new conditions. Thereafter it is proposed 
to allow international specialisation on the basis of comparative costs to 
determine the movement of goods and services. As remedies for temporary 
disequilibria, there will be available the resources of the IMF and the use 
of exchange controls and quantitative restrictions according to agreed rules. 
To correct more lasting disequilibria, devaluation may be used if appropriate; 
if not, a nation’s productive structure may be altered through the development 
of new or the diversion of existing resources. To facilitate such structural 
change, international financial and technical assistance will be available 
through the International Bank and President Truman’s “Point Four.” 
There are also the exceptions in the ITO Charter which permit the use of 
tariffs and quotas to foster economic development. 

Sir Hubert’s choice means the continuance of bilateral trading arrange- 
ments and trade controls, and zo return to a multilateral system of payments. 
It can mean nothing else. But this is precisely what the experience of the 
1930’s and of the postwar years teaches us we should avoid. Granted that 
the balance of payments problem must be solved before a multilateral pay- 
ments system becomes possible, Sir Hubert’s method would solve it in a 
fashion which makes any such system out of the question. 

We may also grant that in view of the varying degrees of inflation and of 
economic disruption that have plagued the different European economies, 
reliance upon price adjustments in an open international system at present 
exchange rates would not work. This does not mean, however, that a major 
price adjustment such as is entailed in devaluation would not correct the 
situation. The phenomenon which has exerted perhaps the most disorganising 
effect on European trade has been inflation. This now appears to be coming to 
an end, Trade is also returning more and more to the prewar pattern, re- 
flecting enduring bases of. international specialisation with their roots deep 
in the past. In these conditions, a revaluation of currencies would be 
appropriate (and indeed has now taken place). 
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But what about the danger of setting off a spiral of inflation and devalua- 
tion? Devaluation will certainly tend to raise the price of imports. If social 
and political conditions make wage increases unavoidable, then the spiral 
will appear. It can only end, as it has on numerous occasions in the past, 
in currency collapse and the introduction of a new currency whose inter- 
national value reflects the country’s international competitive status. Social 
and political aspirations cannot fly in the face of hard economic facts. If the 
productivity of a country’s labor is low, the attempt to charge other nations 
a price which is out of line with that productivity (as by the maintenance of 
an overvalued exchange rate) will present that country with a chronic bal- 
ance of payments deficit. For no nation can continuously buy abroad more 
than it sells, and it can sell a large volume of goods and services only if it 
prices them attractively. 

Unpalatahle as it is to say sa, the hardships that go with devaluation and 
acceptance therewith of a reduced standard of living cannot be avoided. The 
“solution” of the balance of payments problem by arbitrary control implies 
just as much austerity as goes with devaluation, and probably more. For— 
unless the elasticity of foreign and home demands is almost unbelievably 
unfavorable—devaluation means some increase in the foreign value and 
therefore in the volume of both exports and imports. There will be more 
to go round. Continued overvaluation supported by exchange control and 
quantitative restrictions, on the other hand, means restricting imports to the 
low level permitted by overpriced resources. Any gain, therefore, that might 
be realised by a selective (and discriminatory) reduction of imports is likely 
to be more than offset by a decline in the overall volume of imports—not to 
mention the further offset involved in the resources devoted to the maintenance 
of an extensive system of foreign trade controls. 

If this argument is sound, it means that the basic aims of the ITO and 
the IMF are correct—including balance of payments adjustment (when 
appropriate) via devaluation. They seek to restore an open trading system 
based on free multilateral payments, which will make possible rising standards 
of living founded on the fullest practicable realisation of the advantages of 
international specialisation. Even Sir Hubert agrees that these aims are 
desirable. He objects, however, to devaluation as a means of restoring 
equilibrium and thus making attainable a multilateral system of payments. 
But this is probably the key to free multilateral payments, which in turn 
is the key to free and expanding trade. Sir Hubert, however, chooses to throw 
away the key and leave the door locked. 

. Two special aspects of Sir Hubert’s argument require further comment. 
These have to do with the adoption, in the Havana Charter, of the principle 
of reciprocal concessions in tariff negotiations, and the principle of permitting 
tariff preferences only as interim arrangements preliminary to the formation 
of a customs union (or free-trade area). I have long felt that these principles 
were mistaken. The United States could contribute much to the solution of 
today’s and tomorrow’s balance of payments problems if it undertook a 
- unilateral reduction of its tariff. Naturally, this would require measures 
to soften the shock of adjustment and to facilitate adaptation to the changed 
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conditions. But to insist on a quid pro quo for every concession in duties, and 
to confine our concessions to reductions which must be relatively innocuous— 
as is implied in the escape clause providing for their withdrawal in case of 
serious damage to vested interests—accords ill with our present and fore- 
sseeable international position. 

As to preferences, the only objection to their continuation that to me 
makes sense is that they generally lead to an increase in barriers to trade with 
outsiders. If preferences were permitted, subject to the proviso of the Charter 
that the approach must be via duty reductions to insiders rather than in- 
creases to outsiders, but without the requirement that any new preferential 
arrangement must be as a step toward complete customs union, it would 
seem that the rules of international good conduct were not being infringed. 
Like Sir Hubert, I can make nothing whatever of the logic which permits 
complete but not partial preference between two or more countries, 

P. T. ELLSwortH* 


* The author is professor of economics at the University of Wisconsin. 


Truth and Relevance at Bay 


Since, to our sorrow, Frank Graham is no longer on hand to defend himself 
(otherwise he would need no help from this writer or anyone else), another 
may be allowed to take note of some features of Professor Lincoln Gordon’s 
reply to his review of Barbara Ward’s The West at Bay (“Libertarianism at 
Bay,” this Review for September, 1949). I wish to speak of issues, not of 
personalities. No one need begrudge Mr. Gordon his little exercise in self- 
expression, at least no one about to indulge in thè same sport. Since he has 
introduced the “issue” of manners, I may express agreement that it does 
seem like “egregious rudeness” on the part of the “libertarians” to keep tell- 
ing literate adults that two and two are four and effects (usually) follow 
causes, and worse, it is not always done with the tender patience appropriate to 
kindergarten teaching. The tu quoque is usually true, if rarely polite or effec- 
live; and il might be replied that when one of Mr. Gordon’s professional status 
in another “science” uses the pages of a professional economic journal to read 
a Sunday-school lecture to one of Frank Graham’s age and achievements, end- 
ing by diagnosing the author, inter alia, of Social Goals and Economic Institu- 
tions, as not knowing down from up, “one” (at least) “can hardly escape” be- 
ing reminded of a venerable philosophic principle, that ‘you have to draw a 
line somewhere.’ Perhaps I may venture to ask Mr. Gordon, quite humbly, for 
instruction on the etiquette of discussing policies with opponents whose whole 
argument explicitly rests on the assumption that arithmetic and predictable 
consequences do not matter if the heart is right and one is tolerably well read 
in history. However, it is weightier matters that I really wish to notice. 

Mr, Gordon starts off by still insisting that the Ward volume is “on balance 
a good book,” in opposition to Graham’s characterization as “subtly dangerous 
and subversive.” I shall not argue.that it is not a “good book.” There are many 
ways in which a book may be good, and several of these goodnesses are en- 
tirely consistent with being dangerous, and subversive of the values on which 
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a free society must be founded. Indeed, it is much easier to achieve literary 
charm if one does not bother too much about mere truth and relevance. Poetry 
and fiction are usually more pleasant reading than information and analysis. 
A fine novel, or lyric poem, or epic, may be written about a plague, asserting 
everything false about the nature of the disease, its causality, and effective 
treatment. And “these days,” it is in no way surprising, to an economist, that 
a professor of a sister social “science” finds it “breath-taking” when Graham 
states the truism that a shortage arises from price-fixing. Rather, it is a 
phenomenon discouragingly familiar. The professor is merely echoing the 
man-in-the-street, and the mine-run of politicians, publicists and com- 
mentators, Such “thinking” is the despair of the teacher of elementary eco- 
nomics. If educated people can’t or won’t see that fixing a price below the 
market level inevitably creates a “shortage” (and one above it a “surplus”’) 
it is hard to believe in the usefulness of telling them anything whatever, in 
this field of discourse. (And “of course,” in an open market there can be 
neither a shortage nor a surplus “at the price,” while “absolutely,” relative to 
need, there is always a shortage, of anything that is of economic concern— 
though sellers will find a surplus!) One asks what is the chance of sccuring 
consideration of the economic problems that really are problems.. (The refer- 
ence is only to Britain’s “dollar-shortage,” not to the complex of its eco- 
nomic difficulties; but in fact, most of the country’s “terrible situation,” of 
which we hear so much, is the result of inept governmental “planning,” inter- 
fering with economic liberty, or of failure to take positive action where 
needful to preserve freedom.) 

Most interesting of all is the “line” taken in Mr. Gordon’s final paragraph. 
Such toplofty preaching of platitudinous profundities about the deeper- 
historical-forces and the higher-spiritual-values has exactly as much relevance 
to ordinary concrete economic issues as it would have to an outbreak of 
typhoid spread from an infected water supply. This sort of business from 
serious writers is meat and drink for the demagogue; and the most dangerous 
and subversive demagogues are the “honest” ones, those of pious intentions. 
Unfortunately (human nature being what it is) a free society requires in- 
telligence, in the prosaic, “dismal-science” sense of literal objectivity and 
pertinence. Problems of means and ends are not solved by romancing about 
them, or moralizing, in whatever pretty or edifying phrases. Better let them 
alone, since bad policies are worse than none, It is a sad truth that one main 
enemy of sound economic action is precisely the deeper historical forces and 
higher spiritual values—as expounded by such journalists as Miss Ward and 
such social scientists as Mr. Gordon—together with the bulk of our sociolo- 
gists, historians, etc., and “of course” the preachers and moralists and the 
literary intelligentsia. In short, practically everybody, except a few hold- 
over economists from the age that believed—if somewhat naIvely—in truth 
and freedom. A thinning rank, whose views no doubt are, a Mr, Gordon 
amiably says, “of little moment so long as everyone recognizes that the 
whole world is out of step except the libertarians”—-and, with him and Miss 
Ward, elects to swim with the current. That is the meaning of “down,” in 
relation to swimming, and Frank Graham did not need Mr. Gordon’s tutoring 
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on the point; he merely chose to swim against the current. Foolishly? Per- 
haps. But he could not see either freedom or prosperity in passing laws and 
appointing policemen to keep people from acting in accord with their mutual 
and common interests—dismissing opponents by saying that they believe in 
original sin. i 

Apparently it ¿s the direction of the current, for the visible future. As has 
often been observed, “progress” occurs in waves, recession alternating with 
advance; and economic thinking and policy are in a phase of deep recession at 
this time. After an epoch of venturing and achieving, we see a mania for 
security, and insistence on the right to consume regardless af production, in 
a world which just isn’t built that way. Until this phase passes, one who 
points out that any well-intentioned but palpably stupid policy will have 
results opposed to those foreseen or desired may expect to be classed as 
opposed to all remedial action. And this regardless, also, of all endeavor to 
find and point out remedies effective within the possibilities and not clearly 
worse than the disease. Truth, even simple arithmetic, and relevance, will 
seem immaterial. But, it was so for ages with respect to magic and witchcraft 
in medicine and dealings with the physical world. (One may doubt whether 
today, in any country, the total of what is done to “heal” actually does more 
good than harm.) 

Let me repeat that I am not concerned with personalities; but the issue 
between Ward-Gordon and Graham is large and serious, and hard to discuss. 
I must speak plainly. What can a serious economist do but “fight back” when 
outsiders in high places use their persuasive talents to tell the world that in 
explicit discussion of economic policy it is unimportant how bad is the eco- 
nomic reasoning or recommendations, if only an author shows “an understand- 
ing of the moral foundations of western civilization”? Gordon does not specify; 
that might suggest issues! I must mention the fact that much of what passes 
current, even as “sacred” in this connection is a survival from the Dark Age in 
Europe; an age of despair, when men’s fundamental beliefs and morality were 
escapist, supernaturalist, millenarian, ascetic or supinely submissive, and ob- 
scurantist; when in particular the “right” use of wealth was to give it to the 
nearest pauper (to be dissipated) or, better, to some ecclesiastical outfit pre- 
tending to represent the pauper interest and ideal. Our civilization is based on 
antithetical values of freedom and progress through intelligence, with as much 
justice and humanitarianism as a complex organization of mere human beings 
can bear—and at worst far more than were practiced in the monastic age. 
Only if we are to return (in pretense) to an ethic of mystical or sentimental 
absolutes (“poverty, hunger and dirt”) in which no modern mind can really be- 
lieve, do we have a choice between our “moral foundations” and the arithmetic 
of intelligent cooperation, as embodied in the principle of comparative ad- 
vantage. 

Broadening the subject slightly, Gordon’s commendation of The West at 
Bay as a good book is of a piece with the current “furor”? for making “Great 
Books” the heart of liberal education. Like other simple formulas, this is not 
without merit, but raises rather than solves problems, notably where man 
and human relations and the social order are educational subject matter. If 
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our society is to be “free” in the minimal sense of not drifting rapidly into a 
brutal authoritarianism, it will be imperative for educators in this area to dis- 
tinguish sharply between different and often conflicting species of excellence in 
literary composition. One sees no clear recognition of this fact, particularly in 
the propaganda centered on the Great-Books slogan. Mr. Gordon hardly refers 
to literary quality—quite as important as edifying morals and which, also 
sharing the emphasis on antiquity, conflicts widely and directly with “truth 
and relevance.” Much effort, subtly directed, is needful to give the young (or 
the “adult”) necessary historical background and a sense of culture con- 
tinuity, without teaching too much that, however true or medicinal it may 
once have been, is now too false and pernicious for action, though it appeals 
strongly to our primitive emotions, including those we call our higher values. 
Frank H. Knicut* 


* The author is professor of social sciences and philosophy at the University of Chicago. 


Inflationary Effects of a Balanced Budget Under Full Employment 


It has been shown by Haavelmo,? in an article entitled, “Multiplier Effects 
of a Balanced Budget,” that an increase in government expenditures, financed 
by an equal increase in taxation, will increase the level of the gross national 
product by the same amount. It was shown furthermore, by Haberler? and 
others, that, if the tax is levied before the making of the additional expendi- 
ture, the effect on income, in the long run, will be the same. In the case 
where expenditures increase before taxes, the final level of income is reached 
almost immediately: in the case where taxes are raised first, and expendi- . 
tures afterward, the final level of income is approached asymtotically over a 
period of time. 

The purpose of this note is to show that under conditions of full employ- 
ment the multiplier, which in Haavelmo’s terminology is equal to one, will 
be substantially greater than one. But first we shall summarize his argument. 

The formula for disposable income to the private sector of the economy is 
given hy: 

Y=W+D+I1I+R+TP+S, Ta 


where Y is disposable income including corporate savings; W is wage pay- 
ments; D is dividends; I is interest payments to individuals; R is rent; 
TP is transfer payments; Sẹ is corporate savings: and Ta is direct taxes. 
Assume that the consumption function is linear and identical for all in- 
dividuals, so that there will be no effects from the redistribution of income 
that may result from the imposition of taxes and their expenditure. There 
will be no shift in the consumption function. If the government increases 
expenditures, thereby increasing the public’s income, and immediately takes 


1 Trygve Haavelmo, “Multiplier Effects of a Balanced Budget,” Econometrica, Vol. 13, 
1945, pp. 311-18. A , 

2 Gottfried Haberler, “Multiplier Effects of a Balanced Budget, Some Monetary Implica- 
tions of Mr. Haavelmo’s Paper,” Econometrica, Vol. 14, 1946, pp. 148-51, 
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away the additional income through taxes, the level of disposable income 
will remain unchanged. But gross national product will have increased by the 
amount of the increased expenditure. 

The formula for the gross national product is as follows: 


GNP =C+B+G+F, 


where C is consumption expenditures; B is business expenditure on capital 
account; G is government expenditure; and F is net foreign investment. 
Since disposable income is unchanged, there is no reason for C, B, or F to 
have altered. The component G has increased, and the level of economic 
activity, measured by GNP, has increased correspondingly. The total demand 
for goods and services has risen. But for the multiplier to be one, we must 
make an additional explicit assumption. We must assume that there are un- 
employed resources of all kinds, and that, as income increases, there is no 
rise in the prices of important goods and services. There is no rise in the 
cost of living for the typical consumer. Once the level of full employment 
has been reached, any further increase in the level of government expendi- 
ture will lead to a bidding up of prices and a diversion of resource to the 
government through forced saving. 

It is here that the multiplier becomes greater than one. Disposable income 
in money terms has remained unchanged, but real income has fallen. It is 
true, in general, that people do not reduce their consumption by the amount 
of the decline in their real income, that is, the marginal propensity to con- 
sume in real terms is less than unity. In other words, consumers resist the at- 
tempt of the government to divert resources away from consumption to 
government use. The rise in price level and GNP needed to obtain, say, 
a ten per cent reduction of real consumption must therefore be greater than 
ten per cent. Total income generating expenditures by the government and 
the private sectors of the economy combined will rise in money terms by 
more than the increase in spending by the government. 

It is, moreover, a virtual certainty that the marginal propensity to con- 
sume in real terms is very small over short periods. When it is less than 
the average propensity, the average propensity must rise as real income falls. 
This takes place whenever the consumption function intersects the Y-axis 
and is not concave upwards, 

Assuming that the real marginal propensity is normally less than the 
average propensity to consume, we find that in money terms each rise in the 
price level causes an upward shift in the consumption function. The propor- 
tion of disposable money income consumed increases for any given level 
of income. Each reduction in real income means a sliding backward along 
a consumption function measured in real terms; in money terms it means 
an upward shift of the function. Every rise in the price level, given the 
` level of money income, results in an increase in dollar outlays for consump- 
Lion. 
= Through the initial rise in consumption expenditures the amount of income 
generated and the price level will rise further. Each successive rise in the 
price level will cause a further upward shift of the propensity to consume, 


we 
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which in its turn leads to more income-generating expenditures. The smaller 
is the marginal propensity to consume in real terms, the greater is the price 
rise necessary to restore equilibrium. An attempt by the government to main- 
tain the higher level of expenditures in real terms, by carrying through 
projects no matter what the money cost, and by raising the pay of its em- 
ployees in pace with the rising price level, will, of course aggravate the 
rise in prices and money incomes. If the credit system is sufficiently elastic, 
an inflationary spiral may result. Each successive reduction in real income 
is counteracted by additional income-generating expenditures which defeat 
the attempt to take away goods and services from consumers. This is true . 
even though tax collections increase pari passu with expeditures—the rates 
could even be reduced, because of the progressive elements in the tax struc- 
ture. 

In order to increase the level of government activity while avoiding the 
intlationary effects that would result, it is necessary to increase tax receipts 
by more than twice the increase of expenditures. Let us trace step by step 
why this is true: An increased outlay by the government with a balanced 
hudget requires an addition fo tay receipts by the same amount. But this 
would leave disposable income unchanged, and, as shown above, we would 
get an increase in consumption expenditures because real income has fallen. 
In order to avoid inflation we must reduce consumption expenditures by as 
much as government expenditures increase. To do this, it is necessary to 
raise taxes by at least as much again as government expenditures. 

In addition, we have seen that the marginal propensity to consume in real 
terms is less than one and is virtually certain to be less than the average 
propensity. This means that consumption outlays in money terms will never 
‘fall by as much as disposable income. We must, therefore, take away more 
income than the desired reduction in consumption spending, and this means 
increasing taxes by more than twice as much as the planned increase in 
‘government expenditures. In other words, we must increase the fiscal surplus 
(or reduce the deficit) by more than the increased expenditures. -It is only 
in this way that an expansion of government activity: can occur under full- 
employment conditions without causing an inflation of prices and incomes. 

In the light of this analysis, it might be concluded that the federal budget 
proposed for the fiscal year 1949-50 would have inflationary tendencies, pro- 
viding that we are still at the full-employment level. 

FRANZ GEHRELS” 


* The author, instructor in economics at Stanford University, is indebted to Professor 
Moses Abramovitz for help in clarifying the exposition in this note. 


Federal Reserve Policy and Federal Debt: a Comment 


Mr. Chandler’s analysis of Federal Reserve policy and federal debt in this 
Review! rues the fact that the Federal Reserve, by its policy of supporting 
government securities in the open market, has deprived itself of its traditional 


1 Cf. Chandler, L. V., Federal Reserve Policy and Federal Debt, Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 2 (Mar., 1949), pp. 405-29. 
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control over the supply of money. He argues that the highly elastic money 
supply resulting from this policy is not simply inflationary, but, in addition, 
“cannot fail to be an unstabilizing factor in an economy in which expectations 
concerning the marginal efficiency of capital fluctuate widely relative to the 
propensity to save.” 

The purpose of my remarks is not to differ with Mr. Chandler over the 
elasticity given to the supply of money by the commitment to support govern- 
ment bonds. Rather, I would suggest that the support policy is a necessary 
evil—to the extent that it is an evil—and that the difficulties it aggravates may 
be better handled through nonmonetary measures. 

First, as to the justification of the support policy. Mr. Chandler is not 
convinced by the argument that pegging is necessary to protect holders of 
government securities against capital losses. He believes that these holders 
may not necessarily deserve such protection. Whether or not there is any 
moral basis for this protection, the fact remains that all financial institutions 
and many individuals maintain a very considerable proportion of their port- 
folios in the form of marketable government securities. 

These governments were purchased to be used as a liquid secondary reserve 
(during the war period and up to the middle of 1947, even longer-term bonds 
were used for this purpose) and as the safest investment available. Regardless 
of any moral obligations to keep these securities at par or above, one cannot 
but wonder what the result would be if all investors showed a substantial 
book loss on their safest and most liquid asset. Indeed, with the widespread 
ownership and important rôle of governments in investment portfolios, the 
panic might well be far greater than it was after World War I, and could 
not help but have broad repercussions extending beyond the particular i inves- 
tors involved. 

Furthermore, since sale of these securities would transform a book loss into a 
real loss, the liquidity of these investors and institutions would be seriously 
impaired. The effective liquidity of government securities would vanish. This 
does not raise an academic issue. The assurance of shiftability which govern- 
ment securities provide to a large portion of banking assets is a protection of 
prime importance for the ordinary borrower or privately marketed security. 
In the past, monetary stringency was always associated with a debilitating 
squeeze on private borrowers, a factor which greatly intensified the crisis and 
helped to push us into a cumulative downward movement. Under present cir- 
cumstances, the first reaction in the event of stringency would be to unload 
governments on the Federal Reserve, and private borrowers would not have 
undue pressure brought upon them. - 

Mr. Chandler argues that investors could be protected anyway if the 
Treasury refunded outstanding issues at higher coupon rates; the new bonds 
would be quoted at par in line with the tighter monetary conditions which the 
Federa] Reserve would promote. Does Mr. Chandler really mean to say that 
nearly $160 billion of marketable government debt could be refunded in one 
fell swoop with higher coupons without throwing the entire securities market 
into complete chaos? And how does the Treasury choose the correct moment 
for this unprecedented operation, as a practical matter? Finally, even if the 
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operation could be proven practical, the Treasury cannot legally call out- 
standing bonds until their call dates, which go out to 1967 on the longest term 
bonds; and a process of market repurchase by the Treasury would raise bond 
prices far beyond anything Mr. Chandler has criticized. 

Mr. Chandler mentions that the proponents of the support program be- 
lieve that a break below par in marketable bond prices might induce whole- 
sale redemptions of savings bonds, in effect a demand obligation of the Treas- 
ury. However, he only mentions this argument, and makes no effort to break 
it down in the course of his article. Yet this danger is a very real one. The 
average individual who holds savings bonds would not understand that a 
3 per cent yield on the marketable 234s of 1967-72, for example, would still 
leave the 2.9 per cent yield on his ten year Series E Bond in a favored position. 
He would only see that governments were selling at less than 100, would fear 
that the credit of the government and the financial soundness of his bank 
were' impugned, and would rush to the bank to cash his savings bonds and 
perhaps his bank accounts as well. A refunding problem of first magnitude in 
an unfriendly market would be forced upon the Treasury; substantial Federal 
Reserve support wanld doubtless bo nocossary, and tho result could be far 
more inflationary than anything Mr. Chandler has seen so far. 

He goes on to argue, however, that, even though the effects of a drop in 
government bond prices might not be wholly salutory, the disadvantages would 
be greatly outweighed by the anti-inflationary effects of a tighter money supply 
and higher interest rates. In his opinion, some restriction of private investment 
was neecssary after the war, in view of the high propensity to consume and 
heavy government expenditures. Granting his premise that such restriction 
would have been desirable, one must nevertheless question the efficacy of the 
blunt, broadside effect of credit restriction in achieving the objective with a 
minimum of disturbance. This problem could have been solved, if necessary, 
with greater efficiency by the retention of non-monetary wartime controls 
over the allocation and distribution of materials, so that high priority, essential 
projects could have been carried out, with the race tracks and swanky apart- 
ment houses postponed for a later date. Credit restriction is anti-inflationary, 
of course, but its use on a substantial scale after the war would have been 
completely non-selective and would not necessarily have curtailed private in- 
vestment in the most desirable manner. 

Mr. Chandler concedes that some support by the Federal Reserve may be 
essential and even desirable. However, he believes that the objective of the 
central bank should be “orderly adjustments of security prices and yields .. . 
in order to establish higher yields but still prevent ‘disorderly’ movements.” 
This is far easier said than done, as the actual events themselves can prove. 

The heaviest periods of Federal Reserve support were from November 1947 
to February 1948 and from July 1948 to November 1948. In both of these 
periods, and particularly the latter, the amount of support required was greatly 
enhanced by panic selling, provoked by fear of further price declines. In the 
seven-week period from November 5 to December 24, 1947, the Federal Re- 
serve made net purchases of bonds of $1,674 million. On the last day of that 
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period, the pegs were dropped sharply, and this induced heavy panic selling 
by holders who feared that additional reductions in the pegs were probable. As 
a result, net Federal Reserve bond purchases in the following three weeks 
were only $37 million less than they had been in the preceding seven weeks. 

Heavy selling during the fall of 1948 was also stimulated by the discussion 
raging in financial circles over the possibility that the pegs might be removed 
altogether; immediately after the election the selling dried up, when investors 
decided that the returning administration would favor retention of the pegs. 

The government bond market is, in fact, too sensitive for “orderly 
adjustments” to be feasible over any significant range. As the pegs would 
gradually be lowered, the Federal Reserve would find itself confronted with 
ever heavier selling pressure at each step. Such an “adjustment” could hardly 
merit the adjective “orderly.” Indeed, the inflationary effects of such large- 
scale Federal Reserve open-market buying would be much greater than if the 
authorities explicitly promised that the 24 per cent long-term anchor would 
be protected. 

The easing of inflationary pressures in 1949 has made the Battle of the 
Pegs a somewhat academic issue for the present. Its lessons, however, should 
be relevant for the future. I think we must have learned that monetary policy 
is too blunt an instrument by itself for effectively controlling inflation in a 
period of widespread: shortages of goods; we have devised more effective and 
selective non-monetary measures which can do the trick better, as the wartime 
experience suggests, One cannot, therefore, easily ignore the unsettling effects 
of a money squeeze which sharply depresses government security prices. 

PETER L. BERNSTEIN* 


* The author is the economist of the Modern Industrial Bank, New’ York City. 


Gold and International Equilibrium 


Metzler’s excellent chapter on international trade theory in A Survey of 
Contemporary Economics calls the “modern” theory of the gold standard 
incomplete.t By this he means that the reactions it describes probably are 
insufficient to restore an equilibrium once it has been disturbed. If country 
A increases its imports from B, a deficit occurs in A’s balance of payments. 
Irrespective of whether the deficit is initially financed by flows of gold or 
short-term capital, under the modern theory income and employment expand 
in B’s export industries. Secondary spending of these incomes stimulates out- 
put of consumption goods in B, which, in turn, stimulates investment. As 
incomes rise in B, so do imports. The initial rise in exports thus is partially or 
wholly offset. However, “the conclusion of most economists seems to be that, 
except under unusual conditions, the adjustment of a country’s balance of 
payments by means of income movements is likely to be incomplete.’ 
Therefore, “the new explanation . . . normally accounts for only a part of 


*Lloyd A. Metzler, “The Theory of International Trade,” in Howard S. Ellis, ed. 
A Survey of Contemporary Economics, (Philadelphia, 1948), Chap. 6. 
? Ibid., pp. 219-20. 
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the adjustment and thus constitutes a theory of disequilibrium as well as a 
theory of equilibrium.” 

Metzler’s account implies, albeit in a backhanded way, that the classical 
role of gold inflows in increasing bank reserves, lowering interest rates, and 
increasing loans and prices is almost completely omitted from the modern 
theory. Thus he says, “Perhaps the most important single feature of the new 
concept is its comparative independence from banking policy.’’* The income 
effecis continue to perform their equilibrating rôle even though the central 
bank offsets the gold flow. “Unless domestic investment were highly sensi- 
tive to a change in interest rates, . . . such action would not stop the rise 
of employment which was initiated in the export trades, and the adjusting 
process would proceed as before.” This almost complete rejection of the 
classical mechanism apparently rests on two considerations: (1) belief that 
investment is insensitive to interest rates; and (2) belief that international 
demand is inelastic to price changes in the short run. 

Since the classical mechanism is rejected and income effects are incom- 
plete, the way is open (though Metzler does not say so) for a chronic short- 
tage of one currency such as dollars even under gold standard conditions. 
This raises an interesting question: why was the gold standard so successful 
prior to World War I? Is there not something more to the gold standard 
mechanism than the modern theory describes, something which in the ab- 
sence of rigidities produces either complete equilibrium or at least an oscil- 
lation about the equilibrium position? 

In my opinion, a part of the classical mechanism must be retained in gold 
standard theory. While I share the conviction that in the short run investment 
is insensitive to interest rates and demand is inelastic with respect to prices, 
the long run is a different matter. An addition to gold reserves in the pre- 
1914 era may not have increased investment and prices immediately, but 
subsequent business cycle expansions resulted in greater increases of bank 
deposits and higher money incomes and prices than would otherwise have 
been the case. In the nineteenth century, business booms, at least in the 
United States, almost invariably resulted in money stringency, indicative 
that expansion of credit by the banks was limited only by their reserves.’ 


> Ibid., p. 220. 

4 Ibid., p. 216. 

5 Ibid., p. 216. 

Tt is conceivable that in the United States this mechanism may have partly worked 
itself out as an income effect. Immigration tended to increase in prosperity, diminish in 
depression. An accrual of gold may have made for longer prosperities (on this point see 
my article, “The Long-Wave Depression, 1873-97,” Rev. Econ. and Statistics, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 1 [Feb., 1949], pp. 69-73) and therefore more rapid immigration. Hence, the rise in 
money incomes may have represented partly an increase in real incomes; and the increase 
in real incomes would have expanded imports irrespective of price changes. If this is so, 
my attempt at partial defense of the classical mechanism as opposed to income effects does 
not go as far as the text above indicates. 

™The situation now may be different. At the time of writing, the postwar inflation 
appears to have run its course even though excess bank reserves in the United States are 
in the neighborhood of a billion dollars. Hence, gold flows into the United States even in 
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As Metzler points out, evidence of inelasticity of international demand is 
entirely short-run. Probably in the long run consumers and producers adapt 
themselves to the price changes, so that demand is more elastic. Therefore, 
the inflow of gold in pre-1914 times eventually increased imports and de- 
creased exports in the classical manner. Although this part of the mecha- 
nism would usually be ineffective in the short run, in the long run it served 
to prevent a chronic disequilibrium in which one country tended to gain the 
world’s gold supply. 

It follows that neutralization of gold flows by central banks has not en- 
tirely lost its significance as a blow to the operation of the gold standard. 
It is true, as Metzler’s quotation from Whale indicates, that the importance 
of “observing the rules of the game” has declined in our estimation as a 
result of the new theory.® But the dilemma faced by monetary authorities 
under the gold standard between the requirements of internal and external 
equilibrium was a real one. 

In the words of Metzler, “the pendulum has now swung too far in the 
anti-classical direction.”® The classical theory of gold flows and price changes 
must not be abandoned as of little importance. 

RENDIGS FELS* 


the long run may not affect prices and money incomes appreciably. Excess reserves at the 
end of a boom are not decisive evidence, however; but in any event offsetting operations 
by the central bank would prevent gold flows from performing their equilibrating function. 


8 Op. cit., p. 216. 
® Ibid., p. 254. 
* The author is assistant professor of economics at Vanderbilt University. 


Planned Economy in Norway: Comment 


While Dr. L. R. Klein? presents a clear and interesting outline of the system 
of “national budgeting” in Norway, at least two of his views regarding the 
” general implications of the Norwegian experiment appear to be questionable. 

At one point it is stated, for example, that: “one of the most evident and most 
striking features of the Norwegian economy is its stability since 1945.”? When 
speaking of stability, Klein is primarily concerned about price stability and 
the protection of the real income of workers. Average hourly real wages in 
industry rose about 20 per cent between 1940 and 1947. Since it is highly prob- 
able that average productivity fell during this period,* it is evident that a size- 


1 “Planned Economy in Norway,” Am. Econ, Rev., Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5 (Dec., 1948), 
pp. 795-814. 8 

* Ibid., p. 810. 

° Statistisk—QDkonomisk oversikt over året 1947, Norges offisielle statistikk, X—143 
(Utgitt av Statistisk Sentralbyra, Oslo, 1948). For information on hourly wages, p. 40; 
and retail prices, p. 98. See also, International Monetary Fund, International Financial 
Statistics, May, 1949. 

"The Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, UN. 
pub. (Geneva, 1949), Table 4, p. 7. Average output per man employed during 1947 was 
indicated as 85 per cent of the 1938 level. No man-hour figures appear to be available. 
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able “inflationary gap” has developed within the economy. The low level of 
postwar interest rates and the very high level of investments have tended to sus- 
tain this gap." 

The gap has undoubtedly helped to check the expansion of export volume, 
which has remained at about 82 per cent of prewar during 1947 and 1948, 
when industrial production was 15 to 25 per cent above prewar levels, and 
has thereby been fundamental to the magnitude of disequilibrium in the 
balance of payments.® The high volume of imports necessary to a realization 
of the ambitious investment program has been the other decisive factor. 
Finally, a deterioration of the terms of trade with regard to freight income 
has also been of importance. Postwar deficits in the current balance of pay- 
ments have averaged nearly 1 billion kroner ($200 million dollars) since 
1946’; about half of this annual deficit could be attributed to the low volume 
of postwar exports.® 

Thus, granting that price stability? las been attained and that an increase in 
real wages’ has been maintained, it is not at all clear that a planned economy 
such as Norway’s does not substitute one form of instability (that of the 
balance of payments) for another form of instability (that of domestic prices). 
instability in the balance of payments, however, may have far more serious 
implications for a small country than does domestic price instability. In 
any case, one should not be deceived into thinking that once the magic wand 
of economic planning is waved, the problem of economic stability somehow 
disappears. 

In support of this view, let me first quote certain conclusions concerning 
economic development in Norway during 1947, which are contained in the 
“Statistical Economic Survey” issued in connection with the government 
budget during January, 1948:12 


There is a continuing deficit of' considerable size in the national budget which 


"The costs of German occupation were the important prime source of the gap. Price 
subsidies have amounted to about a quarter of current budgetary expenditures. While 
gross domestic investments have amounted to about 35% of G.N.P., the long term rate 
of interest was lowered from 3.4% to 2.5% in connection with government debt conversion 
during 1946, The low rate of 2.5% has been sustained. 


° Statistik—Qkonomisk oversikt over året 1948 (Oslo, 1949). Reference to source of 
statistics given. 


" Økonomisk Revy, Norsk Bankforening, No. 2, 1949, p. 3. 

* Ceteris paribus, the current deficit would have been about $80 million a year less had 
export volume attained a prewar level during 1947 and 1948. Although a deficit is 
normal for Norway in view of postwar reconstruction requirements, it appears that direct 
controls and repressed inflation have diverted output from export to the home market. 
Export volume has, therefore, lagged far behind the growth of national product, relative 
to prewar, though a roughly parallel development is vital to long-run international 
stability and the sustenance of a high level of output. 

* Since it was attained by means`of price control, it may only imply price rigidity. 

* Editors note— A Norwegian critic of Klien, whose communication could not be 
published, queries the reality of the increase in real wages due to the non-availability of 
many consumer’s goods. 


" Statistik—Dkonomisk oversikt over året 1947, op. cit, pp. 94-95. Translated by the 
writer. A budget surplus was developed during 1948. 
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together with an increase in lending and the large nominal income receipts of the 
population has led to the growth of an inflationary gap.... > 

It is important to be aware of the fact that we, despite the general production 
advance since the end of the war, can not be considered to be enjoying a stable 
period with a uniform prosperity. The economic situation in Norway today is to 
a high degree unstable. Since production in 1947 did not lie appreciably above the 
prewar level, this higher level of production could only be sustained by a con- 
siderable import balance of trade. This import balance ... has in large part been 
financed with the country’s exchange reserves and by borrowing... . 

At the conclusion of 1947 one is faced with the situation that an appreciable 
portion of the disposable exchange reserves have been utilized at the same time 
that authorities had exhausted most possibilities of obtaining additional credit. 
One has thereby arrived at a very serious foreign exchange situation. . . . In case 
further credits can not be obtained from abroad, it might be necessary to bring 
about a more drastic reduction of imports than that effected in connection with 
the reorganization of exchange policy in September . .. but should the situation arise 
in which it becomes necessary to reduce the supply of imported raw materials 
further, it may be difficult to prevent the growth of unemployment in industry. 


The view stated in this official publication is quite different from that of 
Klein. The situation is viewed as essentially unstable rather than stable. 
Serious attention is paid to the difficult foreign exchange situation and the 
implications for domestic employment of the necessity further to reduce im- 
ports.’? Klein found that the 1947 import surplus “in no way caused an eco- 
nomic crisis.”"* To him the fault was administrative and the result of fore- 
casting errors; it could be rectified in the future 12 The subtle underlying 
factor overlooked by Klein is that while no economic crisis may have as yet 
arisen, it is only because Norway has been able to expend exchange reserves 
and obtain foreign loans, Once foreign aid, credit resources, and foreign ex- 
change reserves are exhausted, the income received from Norwegian exports 
and shipping will be an important factor in determining the level of national in- 
come. 

The situation in Norway, and for somewhat similar reasons in Sweden also, 
is, at least potentially, quite unstable.*® The question therefore remains, and a 
most important question it is indeed with regard to the ultimate success of 
E.R.P., to what extent small democratic countries such as Sweden and Nor- 
way, whose standard of living is highly dependent on foreign trade, can 
achieve a volume of export trade by means of direct controls (prices, interest 
rates and the allocation of supply being subject to control in both countries) 
that is compatible with equilibrium in the balance of payments at a level of 


2 The volume of imports is naturally of far greater significance to the level of production 
and real national income of a small country, than of a large country with adequate 
natural resources of all types. 

* «Planned Economy in Norway,” op. cit., p. 806. 

4 Ibid., pp. 806, 807. 


1 Tt should be pointed out that during 1948 and 1949 a large portion of the international 
deficits of Sweden and Norway are being covered by E.C.A. assistance. Both countries 
have drawn heavily in the past on their gold and foreign exchange reserves to finance 
their international deficits. While Sweden did not suffer a severe impairment of her capital 
equipment during the war, as Norway did, she has also experienced repressed inflation and 
an abnormally low volume of exports in relation to imports and real national income. 
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imports that will permit retention of present full employment levels of activity 
and a normal growth of productivity. Can these countries substitute direct 
controls for a free-price system and still bring about international adjust- 
ments with sufficient rapidity to meet. sudden changes in the international out- 
look? Will not the persistence of repressed inflation (along with the controls 
necessary to repress inflation) interfere with the proper allocation of resources 
in this connection, prevent adequate price flexibility, and inject a high de- 
gree of inelasticity in the export supply curve? The low volume of postwar 
export in both countries?! raises serious doubts, especially in view of the fact 
that international demand conditions have in general been very favorable for 
both countries since the end of the war. In addition, how will these countries 
meet the threat of increasing international price competition, especially in 
dollar markets??? The critical nature of these problems has been and con- 
tinues to be disguised by the prevalence of foreign disinvestment, loans, and 
American aid. 

Another general conclusion drawn by Klein was that the clause of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements requiring the abolition of import and exchange 
controls by 1952 was particularly unsatisfactory.1® When considering Norway 
he says:?® “Either the Bretton Woods Agreements must be modified (or 
ignored )or some round-about method adopted to circumvent the Agreements. 
One method would be to nationalize all foreign Grade "779 It appears to the 
writer that Dr. Klein has failed to prove his case; he has merely intimated 
what is self-evident, that the provision is incompatible with the retention of 
the present system of direct controls in Norway. But is not this essentially 
begging the issue? The writer has pointed out that the economic stability 
attributed to Norway by Klein may be more apparent than real, that in fact 
it has been sustained by a high volume of capital imports. Economic stability, 
if it is to be given a dynamic significance, must in the long run be measured in 
terms of the growth of productivity and internal adaptiveness to external 
change, as well as in terms of the level of employment and real wage income. 
The Norwegian economy has still to prove itself with regard to the first men- 
tioned factors; a small country could suffer considerably in a world rapidly 
returning to price competition, if it lacked stability so defined. 


** During 1948 industrial production was 143% and 125%, export volume 79% and 
82%, of the prewar levels in Sweden and Norway respectively, Prewar = 1938. Source: 
International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 


“For the above mentioned reasons, among others, one must be skeptical as to how 
much benefit can be derived from currency devaluation in a controlled economy, where 
repressed inflation leads to an excessive domestic use of domestic output. The threat of 
nationwide wage increases to offset resulting increases in living costs (thereby threatening 
domestic price and wage stabilization) and the restrictive provisions of bilateral trade 
agreements must also be considered. The issue, however, is too involved to be discussed 
within the limited scope of this note. 

* “Planned Economy in Norway, op. cit., p. 814. 

"T Ibid, 


” According to Professor Wilhelm Keilhau of Oslo, Norway, the greatest success in 
postwar reconstruction has been attained with the mercantile marine, the only sector 
where private initiative was given a free hand. See “Main Trends in Norway’s Economy,” 
Lloyds Bank Review (July 1948), p. 31. 
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The writer suggests that, because of the flexibility of a free-price economy 
and the possibilities for increased productivity permitted by specialization 
under free trade, such small nations may have an even greater stake than their 
larger neighbors in a return to free, multilateral trade.?* While the level of 
home demand is of decisive importance (and the volume of foreign trade of 
secondary significance) to a large country in maintaining full employment 
` and a high standard of living, it is clear that to a small country, lacking many 
essential resources, the volume and composition of foreign trade are also of 
primary importance, regardless of the structure of the economic system. 

Such small countries as Norway and Sweden may have found a temporary 
solution to the “classical” problem of maintaining an adequate level of effective 
demand at home—though the solution has involved the existence of repressed 
inflation—but have they found a solution to the problem of obtaining an 
adequate volume of supply without resorting to capital import or foreign dis- 
investment? This latter aspect is also fundamental to the maintenance of high 
living standards and full-employment levels of activity. 

When judging the stability problem of a small country, international con- 
siderations are as fundamental as domestic. In fact the two are virtually. 
inseparable. 

Raten E. HotBen* 


“The interwar years provide ample evidence of the competitive disadvantage suffered 
by small nations which engaged extensively in bilateral trade. 


*The author, who is on the staff of the Economic Cooperation Administration, is 
expressing personal views and not those of the organization with which he is associated. 


The Least Cost Point: Reply 


In the December issue of the Review Professor Eiteman attempts to rebut 
my criticisms of his earlier article attacking the validity of marginal analysis.” 
He has indicated precisely what he meant by capacity and has in some respects 
clarified his position, but unfortunately he has raised more problems than he 
has solved. These problems are so numerous that a complete examination of 
them would take more space than their importance warrants. I can, there- 
fore, merely outline briefly the more basic difficulties that his answer presents. 

1. He has altered his original thesis to read: Where the least cost point 
falls at capacity output, “marginal cost curves will no longer intersect mar- 
ginal revenue curves (1) when average revenue curves are horizontal or (2) 
when average revenue curves are high and almost horizontal” (p. 900)—that 
is, under pure competition or almost pure competition.? This elimination of 
anything remotely resembling monopoly seriously limits the applicability of 
his theory, even if it were otherwise correct. In fact, he later (p. 903) tacitly 
assumes Monopolistic competition (or something resembling it), in contradic- 
tion of his own original thesis. 


*Wilford J. Eiteman, “The Least Cost Point, Capacity, and Marginal Analysis: A 
Rejoinder,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5 (Dec., 1948), pp. 899-904. 


* Even so, the statement is not necessarily true, since, to cite only one instance, costs 
may also be “high.” 
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2. It is not “difficult to deal with a timeless-rate of production” (p. 902); 
it is impossible. “Rate” means “ratio’—the relation between two quantities, 
which in this connection are units of output and units of time. To speak in 
terms of “hourly output” obviously does not eliminate the time concept. 

3. Professor Eiteman believes that by using the time unit of an hour he 
has eliminated the variations occuring in working periods when the day, week, 
or month is used. This is contrary to fact. He admits that the warming-up hour 
(is it an hour?) is different, but ignores the other variations which almost any 
study of hourly output will show—a rise in output during this warming up, 
followed by a continuous drop to the end of the day (with a reversal of trend 
for a short time after the lunch period, if any). 

4, His final definition for capacity is “the maximum hourly output possible 
under normal circumstances” (p. 902).? In spite of this concept of capacity as 
output tinder normal circumstances, his next sentence states flatly that: “So 
defined, beyond-capacity output becomes impossible” (p. 902). That is, there 
is no such thing as abnormal conditions, His whole thesis, he admits, hinges on 
this untenable assumption. 

5. By the use of an hourly output concept Professor Eiteman has vitiated 
his original argument in two ways: (a) He has invalidated his objections 
against ordinary marginal analysis, since he is not talking about what is 
generally considered capacity; he is criticizing the use by marginal economists 
of a concept which these economists did not have in mind,* (b) More im- 
portant, he has passed out ‘of the world of reality into the realm of fancy, for 
surely no businessman sits down to decide whether he will produce 700 or 
800 cans of soup between nine and ten o’clock this morning (by marginal 
analysis or any other), but rather that he will produce so many cans this 
week (or month, or quarter).5 If the curves refer to hourly output, we 
certainly agree that “businessmen do not construct marginal revenue and 
marginal cost curves nor do they operate at a scale of operation that such curves 
would indicate if they were drawn” (p. 903). The situation is different if the 
time unit is a week or more.® 

6. In the course of his examples Professor Eiteman uses the illustration of a 
least-cost point at “85 per cent of capacity” (p. 903). If he considers this usual, 
it is an insignificant quibble to complain of Bowman and Bach putting this point 
at 73 per cent, His whole argument then disappears. 

7. In his further example explaining what he considers to be the actual 
decisions of businessmen, Professor Eiteman’s only reference to price is to 


° This definition differs from the one I suggested only by the designation of the period 
as “hourly.” I did not specify any particular time interval. I had in mind a period of a 
week, but the argument would apply equally to a month or any other reasonable period. 
With modifications it would apply also to the hourly concept. 


*To use Professor Eiteman’s original example, the graph which he cites from Bowman 


and Bach refers to output per month (Economic Analysis and Public Policy [New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1943], p. 123). 


" Professor Eiteman himself is forced to accept this longer time interval when he comes 
to his illustration (p. 903). 


“The longer the time interval, the more likely the businessman is to use some sort of 
marginal analysis in determining his production. 
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accept without question “the price printed in catalogs” (p. 903), How was this 
price determined?” More particularly, if, under his example, the small quantity 
currently demanded at this price forces a drop in production and a conse- 
quent rise in average (labor) cost from 70 cents per unit (which would be pos- 
sible if 48,000 units per week were sold) to 84 cents per unit, would not the 
producer at least consider the possibility of whether a price reduction would be 
preferable to a drop in quantity produced?® This inability to explain price 
determinations is the central weakness of Professor Eiteman’s inventory anal- 
ysis, which necessarily must assume that price is given to start with, and 
(apparently) cannot be altered by the producer. 
WALTER W. HAINEsS* 


t We might assume (cf. point [1] above) that it was set by pure competition in the mar- 
ket, but this is obviously net so, for the producer in the example can sell only 28,000 units , 
per week at this price, not any amount. This then must be a situation of monopolistic 
competition or some other example of administered prices. 


"D by “average cost” Professor Eiteman means labor cost per unit of product, he 
has lost two zeros somewhere: the average cost should be 0.7 cents and 0.84 cents 
respectively. This mathematical error, however, does not effect the argument in any way, 
and I have used his figures. 


"Tt may be well that the price cannot be changed over short periods of time, as, for 
instance, between catalog printings, and in this case the producer may merely adjust his 
production to the quantity demanded at this price for the time being. But if conditions 
change significantly, he will certainly consider changing the price in the next catalog, 
and the new price will be determined, at least roughly, by the marginal analysis. 


*The author is associate professor of economics in University COMES New York 
University. 


' Economic Studies by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report* 


The Joint Committee on the Economic Report, under a supplemental appro- 
priation authorized by Senate Concurrent Resolution 26, is currently con- 
ducting studies in the fields of investment; monetary, credit, and fiscal poli- 
cies; low-income families; and unemployment. All four studies were begun 
early in. the summer and the subcommittees making them contemplate issuing 
one or more reports before December 31, the date set by the Resolution for 
the completion of the work. 

The study of investment is directed toward an examination of the causes 
and cures of the variability of private investment, with emphasis on the rela- 
tionship of this variability to over-all economic stability. In general, the sub- 
committee will seek through hearings and staff studies to find the factors 
which influence and determine business decisions to invest or not to invest. 
They will also go into the forms of investment contracts, Ze, the debt-equity 
problem, to the extent it affects the flow of savings into investment; and the 
functions of intermediary institutions, such as insurance companies, invest- 
ment companies, trusts, etc., in making direct investments or generating 
added investment. 

The monetary, credit, and fiscal policies study will attempt to provide the 


* The staff director of the Joint Committee is T. J. Kreps, the associate director G, W, 
Ensley. The address of the Committee is Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
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basis of a better understanding and clarification of policies which are the most 
conducive to the maintenance of high levels of employment and production 
and of relatively stable price levels. The subcommittee will review the objec- 
tives of past monetary, credit, and fiscal policies and will be particularly 
concerned with the attention given in formulating these policies to the be- 
havior of individual prices, to interest costs of the federal debt, to the prices 
of government securities, to the state of employment, to the rate of invest- 
ment, to the balancing of the federal budget, to speculation in commodity and 
security markets, and to the balance of international payments. The study will 
cover the present instruments of control over monetary and credit conditions 
which are possessed by the various government agencies, including the Federal 
. Reserve, the Treasury, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the 
other federal agencies that make and guarantee loans and insure deposit and 
savings accounts; how these powers have developed and how they have been 
used; how effective the control instruments are individually; how effective 
they are collectively when used in such a way as to supplement each other; 
what the limits on their effectiveness are and the desirability of their use; 
and how effective the voluntary private programs are for controlling the 
supply and cost of credit. The monetary, credit, and fiscal policies sub- 
committee has. already had presented to it two statements prepared by a 
group of outstanding economists who met September 16-18 at Princeton 
University to consider the fiscal aspects of the problem 1 Additional studies 
are being made and hearings have been held on the monetary and credit phases 
of the study. 

The subcommittee study on unemployment will be concerned with the 
causes of general unemployment and the kinds of remedies that can be 
applied. An initial study has been issued by the subcommittee showing the 
current status of employment and unemployment. It is planned that this 
report will be followed by another interim document to be issued in con- 
junction with the low-income families study which will summarize the most 
important federal, state, and local programs dealing with these subjects. An 
important part of the final study will be to develop a better general under- 
standing of the prublem of unemployment, the significance of the figures 
measuring the problem, and a general testing of the validity of existing in- 
formation. 

The study of low-income families arises from the interest in the relationship 
of the status of these low-income families to general economic conditions and 
how improvements in their status may help the economic health of the na- 
tion. The study, working within the limits of existing data on income dis- 
tribution, will attempt to answer three broad questions: (1) What are the 
circumstances under which lower income families live? (2) What is the effect 
of the low production and low purchasing power of these families on the 
economy as a whole? (3) What can be done to increase the production and 
earning capacity of these families, thus making for a more prosperous 
national economy? 


* See page 1263 this Review. 
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The Economics of John Maynard Keynes. By Duprey DILLARD. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. xv, 364. $3.75.) _ 


. Dudley Dillard, in his recent volume on Keynes, has pointed out in the 
preface that the General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money is not 
very intelligible to the undergraduate and general reader. It can safely be said 
that the author has remedied this lack of communication by producing a 
competent and thorough text for elementary students. It is particularly suita- 
ble for students because it avoids the major pitfalls and false problems that 
have plagued so many of the post-1936 discussions about Keynes’ theories, 
especially those debates of literary economics. 

In the preface, Dillard also explains that he has set out for himself the 
task of presenting an exposition of the “economics of Keynes rather than 
Keynesian economics.” This narrow objective has, unfortunately, led him 
into some vulgarisms that could have been avoided by more sophisticated 
criticism and extension of the ideas of the master. 

The reviewer has read Dillard’s other works in Keynesian economics with 
great reward. The pieces on the relationships among Proudhon, Gesell, and 
Keynes were, in many ways, edifying. The author had already established 
himself as a leading student of Keynesian economics when he turned to the 
volume under review. It is only to be regretted that he did not continue 
more of the original scientific research that characterized his earlier works. 

The author summarizes the General Theory and then discusses the basic 
concepts and properties of the system in greater detail. He defines terms; dis- 
cusses consumption (multiplier), investment (the marginal efficiency of 
capital), interest and money (liquidity preference), interspersed with a 
little fiscal policy doctrine; analyzes the rôles of money wages and prices in 
the system; treats the problem of inflation; and finishes the discussion of the 
General Theory with a section on business cycles and international economics. 
Actually, the inflation and international problems fall outside the most narrow 
scope of the General Theory, as such. Other writings of Keynes are brought 
to bear on these two subjects. There is a final chapter on “The Development 
of Keynes’ Thought and the Social Philosophy toward Which It Leads.” 
Much of the material of this concluding chapter comes from his already 
published article on “The Pragmatic Bases of Keynes’ Political Economy” 
(Journal of Economic History, November, 1946). There is also an extensive 
bibliography of Keynes’ writings at the close of the volume. 

Since Dillard has elected to follow the General Theory in a very orthodox 
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fashion, he includes many of those digressions that were not always essential 
to Keynes’ main point. He has a splendid discussion of the concept of user cost 
(p. 68). The close adherence to the General Theory has led Dillard to over- 
emphasize the importance of the theories of money and interest in relation to 
the problem of the determination of the level of employment. He makes much 
of the fact that Keynes really married the monetary and real aspects of eco- 
nomic life. While the reviewer is mainly impressed by Keynes’ general theory 
of employment, Dillard is plainly more impressed by Keynes’ general theory 
of employment, interest and money (italics are Dillard’s). The reviewer 
definitely believes that one can go much more directly to the heart of prob- 
lems with an analysis based on something like Frisch’s time-honored distinc- 
tion between the real economy and the money economy. In this analysis, the 
teal economy clearly comes first, with the monetary aspects as refinements. 

When Dillard comes to problems of international economics, he sets out 
from the well-known analyses of export and import multipliers, Within this 
framework, it is always good (employment-creating) to export and always bad 
(unemployment-creating) to import. How general can such a conclusion be? 
For sconomico which are largely self sufficient or for which foreign trade is 
not very important, this may be a fruitful approach, but for those economies 
which must import raw materials and other producer goods, it is absolutely 
misleading. The latter have learned, well enough, that it is good (employment- 
creating) to import. In an international free-market system, all effects can be 
accounted for by introducing the terms of trade in a proper way. Import and 
export functions should be written with both relative prices and incomes as 
variables. Although it is fashionable Keynesian theory to let relative prices 
“wash out” of the equation system, the truly sophisticated Keynesian will 
recognize that foreign and domestic relative prices actually do not “wash out” 
and play a nontrivial rôle in a complete analysis of international propagation 
of economic fluctuations. One ought to be even more fundamental in the 
theoretical construction and work with a model that will survive price, 
exchange, import, and export controls. This can be done by introducing imports 
of raw materials and producer goods as factors of production in the technologi- 
cal relationships of the system. Then some quite different import multipliers 
will be obtained for a sizeable portion of the world. 

The chapter on “War and Puslwar Inflation” deviates from the teachings 
of the General Theory only by shifting over to How to Pay for War. In 
many ways, the inflation discussion is the least satisfactory of the whole book. 
It takes the line of delicate fiscal adjustments to wipe out the inflationary gap, 
with direct controls like price stops and rationing merely superimposed upon 
the more basic fiscal structure. This is, of course, in the Keynesian tradition 
of How to Pay for the War, but the reviewer would be inclined to reverse the 
order of importance of anti-inflation instruments. Price stops, priorities, 
rationing, and other direct controls really get the job done with a great deal of 
speed and flexibility, aided and abetted by fiscal policy. Dillard’s interpreta- 
tion of the facts of the recent U.S. inflationary experience is at variance with 
that of the reviewer on this point. The chapter in question is based too 
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heavily on U.S. experience, and his analysis might not stand up too well against 
the facts on Western European postwar inflation. 

In the space of a short review one cannot go into all matters of criticism in 
great detail, but there are some specific points in the text which should be 
singled out for prospective readers. In transforming from income.to em- 
ployment (p. 35), the problem of prices should not be neglected. Production 
functions are defined in physical units; this point can best be made clear by ` 
working with a complete, well-defined mathematical model. 

The discussion of the relationship between classical theory and liquidity 
preference (p. 173) is confused. It is quite incorrect to claim that liquidity 
preference has no place in a static classical model. Such a position does not 
show a clear realization of the mathematics involved in transforming from 
static systems to dynamic systems. There is no reason why the classical theory 
of utility maximization, in a dynamic setting, cannot be used to derive the 
equations of liquidity preference. In fact, they have. The static (equilibrium) 
solution of this dynamized classical model will then contain a liquidity-prefer- 
ence equation. 

Dillard attempts (p. 197) to link the discrepancy between the interest rate 
and marginal efficiency of capital in the Keynesian system to the discrepancy 
between the market and natural rates of interest in the neo-classical system. 
This result is very questionable. In the discussion between Pigou and Keynes 
on wage flexibility and employment (p. 220), Dillard has written off the 
argument as a flat victory for Keynes. Some admirers of classical thought have 
not yet conceded victory and are continuing the debate on the basis of 
Pigou’s article in the Economic Journal (December 1943), although the Pigov- 
ian analysis is seriously lacking in empirical content. The scraps of evidence 
that are available point in the direction of victory for Keynes. There is a 
rather peculiar and unsatisfactory definition of “true inflation” (p. 237) in the 
volume. It states that “true inflation occurs when prices rise without being 
accompanied by a rise in employment and output.” One wonders what was 
“untrue” about the U. S. inflation of 1947-1948? 

The characterizations of overinvestment theories of the business cycle 
(p. 278) do not seem to square with the customarily accepted position of this 
school of thought. “Overinvestment” is not to be interpreted literally or 
absolutely, as Dillard does, but is to be regarded in relation to an unbalanced 
structure of production and the availability of funds to maintain high invest- 
ment with the “elongated” structure of production. On the positive side of the 
ledger, it should be pointed out that there is, among many good points, an 
interesting discussion of the labor theory of value (p. 194). 

In view of the shockingly disrespectful and inaccurate references to the 
late Professor Rogin appearing in another review of this book, it must be 
stressed that it is good fortune to have some lasting evidence of Rogin’s views 
on Keynes transmitted via Dillard. Rogin had no mean influence on Dillard’s 
intellectual development. 

LAWRENCE R. KLEIN 

National Bureau of Economic Research 
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The Theory of Economic Change. By B. S. Keirsteap. (Toronto: Macmillan. 
1948. Pp. xi, 386. $5.00.) 

This is a group of studies of the operation of the economy in the very long 
period when wants, resources, and technology—the customary constants—be- 
come variables. Professor Keirstead examines the effect of this variation upon 
ageregate demand and upon real income, its composition and distribution. The 
analysis for the most part is conceptual, as it must be within the compass of 
anything shorter than an encyclopedia, but it is illustrated along the way 
with material drawn from the Canadian and United States economies. An 
analysis of this kind, so intricate and far reaching, is a formidable under- 
taking and one from which less hardy men would withdraw. But it is necessary 
if we are to take the measure of the most important problems of economic 
Policy. 

The book opens with an excursion into methodology in order to discover 
how much of economic change is within the power of human purpose and how 
much arises from necessity. The author concludes that physical and institu- 
tional forces place a limit on freedom but these limits allow a wide area‘for 
voluntary action. It is the purpose of politics, he states, to deine the proper 
ends of economic action while the economist’s function is to propose the proper 
means for achieving them. Part Two examines the ideas of economic change 
held by Smith, Ricardo, Marx, and Schumpeter. The author finds none 
wholly satisfactory, and submits that economic change comes of a plurality of 
causes which express themselves through social institutions of voluntary design 
which in turn react upon the original causes. The effect of innovations and of 
changes in population then are studied by the familiar technique of model 
construction. Considerable attention is paid to partial equilibrium as well as to 
ageregative changes. 

The operation of the firm through long periods, as demand and cost func- 
tions change, is next considered. In Parts Three and Four, there are useful 
summaries of some of the less emphasized aspects of partial equilibrium analy- 
sis, notably the quantitative expression of demand and the theory of the 
expansion path. Changes in the location of industry, with application to the 
maritime provinces of Canada, are studied in Part Five. The book ends with 
proposals for a policy governing population movements, international invest- 
ment, the cycle, imperfect competition, and the distribution of income . 

It must be apparent from this summary that although Professor Keirstead 
has ranged widely over the field of economics, his selection of subject matter 
clearly falls within the purpose of his book. He has presented all of this in an 
informal, usually lucid, style, which for the most part is pleasantly free of 
argot. In the review of price theory, there are, I believe, a few slips here and 
there, but they are unimportant to the theme of the book. 

This theme is the assertion that unregulated changes in a market economy 
inevitably will produce stagnation from which relief will be sought either 
through democratic control or by the imposition of fascism or communism. 
The assertion has warrant in the author’s belief that most industry operates 
under decreasing costs in the very long period, that the heavy fixed investment 
which this entails leads naturally to collusion as an escape from intolerable 
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instability, that as a result, income is distributed more and more unequally, 
that the enormous surpluses of monopolistic firms can find no investment out- 
lets, finally that welfare must decline in consequence and political change 
necessarily follow. This is a variation on an idea now quite familiar, and, as 
might be expected, the names of Keynes and Hansen rumble through the book. 
Yet Professor Keirstead has gone somewhat beyond the familiar doctrine of 
economic maturity. He has examined the effect of imperfect competition in this 
process, he sets forth with more rigour the implications of population changes, 
and he has made still more emendations to The General Theory. 

Those who are predisposed to the idea of economic maturity will find much 
here to sustain them. But those who are not will regret that Professor 
Keirstead has not lavished the same ability on demonstrating his assumptions 
as on reasoning from them. For it is not at all apparent to me that the optimum 
scale of plant requires only a few firms in an industry; indeed, my doubts 
were reinforced by some of the author’s own footnotes. Nor is it self-evident 
that monopolistic firms and cartels enjoy great surpluses because the evidence, 
in both a theoretic and factual view, suggests the opposite. Neither am I 
convinced that monopolies have as much power as is suggested to subvert the 
freedom of the individual worker and consumer. Only if all enterprises were 
conducted by a single, vast monopoly (with devilish efficiency) would these 
fears come to reality. Finally, I cannot share Professor Keirstead’s confidence 
in the capacity of government to do all that which he believes the market 
cannot do. One may agree that a simpliste attitude of laisser faire is silly to 
the point of being irresponsible, yet hold the most compelling doubts that 
the government should direct the development of resources, provide “social 
amenities,” establish public enterprises, as well as look after the cycle through 
fiscal measures and continue most of its present functions. But though one 
may disagree with the author’s answers to these primary questions of policy, 
he is to be commended for his forthright approach to them. It is a point of 
excellence in a valuable book. 

WILLIAM D. GRAMPP 

The University of Ilinois in Chicago 


La Valeur Logique des Théories Economiques. By BERTRAND Nocaro. (Paris: 
Presses Univ. de France. 1947. Pp. viii, 185. 200 fr.) 

La Valeur. By FRANcots PErroux. (Paris: Presses Univ. de France. 1943. Pp. 
400. 100 fr.) 

At any time, and particularly today, the progress of economic theory is 
aided by books like these. Professor Nogaro analyzes the errors in logic or 
pitfalls in thinking which have been typical of economic theories. Professor 
` Perroux has written a rather detailed summary of the concepts of value, in- 
dicating what he believes are the deficiencies in the views of various econo- 
mists and which concept may be regarded as most valid. 

Neither book makes an original contribution to economic theory, but as 
insightful summaries, one concerned with logic applied to economic concepts 
and the other, with an economic concept submitted to sharp and minute criti- 
cism, they are stimulating and suggestive and compel a good deal of re-think- 
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ing of familiar notions. They provide a healthy shock for economists on either 
side of a Ph.D. who have grown sleepy in the presence of ideas they have 
“heard” before. Yet in spite of success in this regard, both Professor Nogaro 
and Professor Perroux have failed to give as deep or clear an analysis of the 
problems they study as might have been given or could be made. 

Professor Nogaro is primarily concerned with the use of deductive and in- 
ductive methods in economic reasoning. Through a series of brilliant critiques 
of economic theories, he lays bare errors which have been committed, parlic- 
ularly:in deduction. He summarizes these typical errors in the final chapter, 
called Conclusions, Much of this material should have been presented in the 
Introduction. The readers, who will be economists and not logicians, would 
then have been forewarned and the body of the book, consisting of analysis 
of these logical failings, would have been more effective. As it is, the errors in 
economic thinking are clearly revealed hut. the nature of the failure in logic 
is not always as obvious. 

The topics of some of the chapters will indicate the range of theories ana- 
lyzed: The Quantity Theory as a Deductive Theory; The English Classical 
Theory of the Equilibrium of International Trade; The Theory of Bimetal- 
lism; The Marginal Theory of Value; The Concept of Capital and the Classical 
Theory of Distribution; The Ricardian Theory of Rent; and The Equality 
_of Savings and Investment According to Lord Keynes. 

The most frequent logical errors which economists commit, it turns out, 
are not peculiar to them. For one, we have a tendency——Professor Nogaro 
asserts it is in our subconscious—to make incorrect conversions. For example: 
if an increase in the quantity of money results in a decrease in its value, then 
a change in the value of money can result only from a change in its quantity. 
But, apparently, the majority of errors do not result from violations of the 
formal rules of logic. The primary source is a lack of precise definition of terms 
or facts (“la matière du jugement,” to use his phrase). This type of error 
applies particularly to the most general economic concepts—price, capital, 
income, etc. And it occurs most often in the deductive method. The inexactness 
usually leads to the choice of data or illustration to “prove” an a priori notion. 

Professor Nogaro is especially concerned (even vexed) about the errors 
economists commit when they deduce. He recognizes that the deductive 
process has its proper use, even in inductive theory, but he attacks its careless 
employment. He demonstrates how errors can be compounded by appealing 
to an accepted economic concept (itself not clearly defined) or by recourse to 
general principles of logic, mathematics, or economic psychology, the effect 
of which is to impose false corroboration or deceptive rigor. 

With regard to the inductive method, Professor Nogaro indicates the 
familiar source of error in observation and the difficulties of gathering statis- 
tics or historical documentation. He places his confidence in the inductive 
procedures because he believes the inductive economists are less exposed than 
the deductive to “certain errors and illusions.” Perhaps! It depends on how 
easily one falls in love with an hypothesis. 

In fact, the major logical defect in Professor Nogaro’s approach is his naive 
and vague distinction between induction and deduction. His analysis would 
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have been more helpful if he had kept in mind the statement of Morris R. 
Cohen, “That all inference is deductive and that what passes as induction is 
either disguised deduction or more or less methodical guesswork.’ A recogni- 
tion of this fact would have shifted the emphasis from the fallacies of deduc- 
tion to the problems and difficulties of induction. Professor Nogaro has written 
a book on the method of political economy. It is surprising he did not see 
where is the greatest need. 

What Professor Nogaro is saying, in essence, is that economists should be 
better thinkers before they attempt to think. No debate! A considerable 
amount of confusion could be avoided and much effort be saved if the canons 
of logic and the cautions of semantics were mastered and practiced. But such 
caveats are not enough—they do not go to the heart of the problem. We need 
to understand more about the genetic process of a concept-——the individual 
psychology, the sociclogy and, indeed, the political science. We must know 
more about the choice and verification of abstractions, the problems of bridging 
the abstraction-reality gap, and how to meet the challenges presented by 
imprecise, multiple factors. In brief, while something is to be gained from a 
review of deficiencies of economists as thinkers, it is more important to focus 
on problems he faces when he is thinking at a maximum. It is not merely a 
question of “tightening up” the discipline. There must. he a basic orientation 
in analysis. 

Economists are usually light-hearted and irreverent about scope and method. 
One should be suspicious of a purely methodological approach. But econo- 
mists will more likely make progress from a common basis of good thinking 
than through the honored tradition—the minute reconciliation of the unclear 
through the magic of poor reasoning. Professor Nogaro’s critique is a wel- 
come stimulant to careful analysis. The exposition is concise, the prose direct 
and clear. It would be an excellent text or supplementary reading for a gradu- 
ate course in theory. 

Professor Perroux’s volume is a keen, neatly. organized account of the con- 
cepts of value. His analysis is considerahly fuller and longer than one could 
find in an encyclopedia article or a history of economic thought. There are 
distinct advantages in this type of treatment of major economic concepts, 
especially when the critical survey is based upon an orienting principle and the 
conclusions are clearly accumulated. 

The unifying concept in Professor Perroux’s analysis of value is marginal- 
ism. “It is not,” he says, “a body of propositions that one can accept or reject. 
It is the only group of coherent and integrated explanations of economic life” 
(p. 294). Professor Perroux does not explicitly state his own position but it is 
fairly evident that he regards himself as a neomarginalist. Neonmarginalism, 
according to Professor Perroux, recognizes that choices are determined by all 
the social forces operating on individuals. The marginal utility of each good 
is defined in relation to all the possible combinations of that. good with others 
and all the desires for that good (p. 219). And the time-factor is introduced in 
the explanation and transformation of values. 


* Morris R. Cohen, 4 Preface to Logic (New York, 1944), p. 19. 
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Professor Perroux divides his survey into three parts. The first and shortest 
section, The Objective Theory of Value as Cost, discusses the cost concept 
from both the classical and from the Marxist viewpoint and briefly summarizes 
the familiar criticisms of them. The second and longest part, devoted to the 
Subjective Theory of Marginal Utility, is a thorough analysis of the diverse 
formulations of subjective theory of value (Böhm-Bawerk, Menger, von 
Wieser, J. B. Clark, H. Mayer, etc.). He describes the emergence of the 
concept of marginal utility, its use in the explanation of economic calculations 
and attempts to show how through neomarginalism the idea of marginal utility 
is brought into a closer accord with reality. 

The third and last section analyzes what Professor Perroux calls The Ob- 
jective Theories of Social Value. The terminology is confusing. When value 
is considered as social, it resides in society and not in individuals and is, 
according ta Proafessnr Perronx, ahjective, He includes in this graup: (1) The 
state theory of value (the individual exists only in the state, hence the goals 
and preferences of the state become those of the individual); (2) “Value is a 
representation of a collective being, society or the group which exists out- 
side und above its members” tp. 308). (‘Would not Marx's labor theory uf 
value properly come here?): (3) Institutionalism; (4) Welfare economics. 
On this ancient, yet most contemporary, problem of the state and the individ- 
ual, Professor Perroux’s criticism offers very little help. 

Indeed, the fundamental weakness in Professor Perroux’s analysis of value 
can be found in the unclear and undefined relations between the individual 
and society. Professor Perroux, of course, cannot be expected to clear up 
confusions which have been harassing during the entire history of human 
thought. Yet his own position of neomarginalism, in turn affecting his appraisal 
of the concept of value, is filled with implications which, left unexplored, 
minimize the value of marginalism in any form. How much is gained by saying 
that our marginal decisions are determined by a complex of social forces if 
we cannot establish the causal and quantitative relations of those influences on 
our decisions? Or if, as Professor Perroux does, one depreciates the réle of the 
state, society, institutions or welfare economics, Marginalism can explain the 
mechanics but not the formation of our economic decisions. It is, however, 
knowledge of the formation of our choices, in substance and process, which 
gives body to economics and relates economic decisions to other human values. 

In his defense of neomarginalism (and the implied sovereignty of the 
individual), Professor Perroux has tended to play down or under-rate the 
sociological and political aspects in the determination of value. But these criti- 
cal comments may leave a wrong impression about his book. Professor 
Perroux has written an excellent summary of value, a sharp, illuminating, and 
rewarding effort. However complex and obscure are the social forces affecting 
our choices, in my neomarginal judgment both Professors Nogaro and 
Perroux have rendered economic thinking a very valuable service. 

MENO LOVENSTEIN 

Ohio State University 
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Price Economics. By RoBert B. PETTENGILL. (New York: Ronald Press. 
1948, Pp. xiii, 483. $4.50.) 


Dr. Pettengill’s work is intended primarily as a textbook for the second or 
intermediate course in economic theory. The book is concerned exclusively 
with the problem of how individual prices are formed in the product and 
factor markets. Accordingly, the work is divided into two sections of approxi- 
mately equal length on the prices of commodities and the prices of services. 
This conventional organization, however, does not reflect a conventional ex- 
position of price theory, for the author’s work analytically is net wholly in 
the vein of the texts of Bain, Boulding, Due, Stigler and Weintraub. 

The author believes that the principal contribution of his textbook to the 
presentation of price theory is his merger of institutional and theoretical 
approaches. By this statement Dr. Pettengill does not associate himself with 
the school of American institutionalists, Prices to him are still the center of 
_ the economist’s interest; he has written a whole book to explain them. Nor 
does he reject the standard demand, supply, and cost curve tools of economic 
analysis, for he employs them constantly. 

The term institutional as used by the author appears simply to express his 
desire for greater realism. His objection to considerable portions of modern 
price theory is that the models it employs are unrealistic. This objection, 
curious to note, is raised against the firm unit and not against the consumer 
unit. The model of a consumer unit as a satisfaction maximizing entity is 
accepted and is well presented in a chapter on indifference curve analysis. The 
exposition of demand theory is conventional in almost all respects. 

But on the supply side the author finds much to criticize and reconstruct. An 
absolute model of the firm as a profit maximizing unit is held to be unrealistic. 
Supply prices are not determined solely by cost calculations, but by custom, 
law, inertia, etc. The cataloguing and description of such elements apparently 
makes the author feel that greater realism is achieved. 

Besides the emphasis on realism, Dr. Pettengill also proposes a new classifi- 
cation of market situations upon the basis of the conduct of firms as well as 
their number. It is true, of course, that the number of firms often has a 
definite bearing on their conduct, but it is well to distinguish, the author 
insists, functional matters of market conduct from the substantive matters of 
market structure. It is important not only whether an aluminum producer 
happens to be the only producer of aluminum, but whether he will immediately 
cut his price if a fall occurs in the price of substitute metals. Instead of dis- 
cussing duopoly, oligopoly, etc., as market classifications, Dr. Pettengill 
attempts to account for different types of buyer and seller behavior and to 
trace the major patterns of price behavior that result. 

The discussion of wage rates, rents, interest rates, and profits in the second 
portion of the book upon the whole follows conventional lines, except for some 
of the author’s views on interest. and profits. Some instructors may possibly 
be bothered not so much by the book’s unconventionality at points as by the 
fact that despite its size and systematization, it is at all times a work solely on 
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how specific prices are determined. The relationship between prices and the 
general level of employment is entirely neglected. The interest at all times is 
in individual prices, never in the pricing system as a unity. Despite an intro- 
ductory chapter on the nature of economics, no real justification is made as to 
why the economist should be so concerned about explaining prices; no detailed 
discussion of the functions performed by the pricing system appears. 

All this is prahahly a product of the author’s basie distrust of the practical 
content of modern price theory. The significance of monopoly to the economy 
is dismissed in just two pages (189-191). The fact that monopoly distorts the 
allocation of resources receives no attention. To the student the only objection 
to monopoly to be derived from the text is that it affects the distribution of 
income. Nowhere does the text show that any policy conclusions may be 
drawn from the framework of price theory: the explanation of individual 
prices appears to be the only purpose of the book, 

The author has apparently devoted much effort to precision and clarity in 
attempting to make this a successful textbook for students. While the style of ° 
the book is not lively, it is concise. Each chapter begins with a statement of 
Cie specific yuestiuus Lat Up clapler is desivued lu answer aud cluses with a 
good summary. It may well be that this book will have a definite impact on the 
form of future textbooks. 

i A. MORGNER 
Texas A. & M. College 


Enterprise in a Free Society, By CLARE E. GRIFFIN. (Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin. 1949. Pp. xiv, 583. $5.00.) 


This book is a timely and useful addition to the literature of American 
capitalism. Within its 573 closely printed pages of text, containing more than 
250,000 words, Professor Griffin has given a systematic and scholarly treat- 
ment of enterprise in American society—its functions, motivations, conse- 
quences, and environmental conditions that facilitate it. 

The star in Professor Griffin’s cast is the entrepreneur. The author assigns 
him the leading réle because he holds that the supply of enterprise is 
peculiarly important to the progress of an economy organized on a basis 
of private enterprises, competition, and free markets. Some members of 
the audience will, no doubt, object to the playwright’s preoccupation with 
one character in the drama. This critic shares his view that the entrepreneur 
has too long been taken for granted and been cast in minor rôles, while other 
actors have monopolized the stage. It is high: time that the enterpriser’s 
talents be displayed, understood, and cultivated, if the play is to continue 
to command public support at the box office. 

The book is divided into three Parts, the first of which treats the réle of 
business enterprise in economic expansion. Part II deals with the environ- 
. Ment of social groups and attitudes, public laws and regulations, that 
influence enterprise. Part III states the philosophy of liberalism, into which 
the propositions of earlier chapters are synthesized. 

The author emphasizes the need for continuous secular expansion of the 
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American economy. Advancing science and technology force expansion, as 
do the imperatives of national security in an ideologically divided world. 
This expansion is required to provide psychologically satisfying opportunities 
for people, to create outlets for increasing savings, and to alleviate poverty. 
Economic expansion comes about mainly as a result of decisions by business- 
men to initiate new firms or to re-equip or enlarge existing firms. Therefore, 
contemporary society needs most of all an adequate and increasing supply of 
enterprisers. To induce expansive decisions by them, motivations must be 
sufficiently strong. The author analyzes economic incentives, non-economic 
rewards of power, prestige, social approval, etc., and the general aura of 
public confidence and optimism which may be the most important motivating 
factor of all. The prospect of profits is a decisive incentive, and the author 
develops a theory which treats profits as a combination of (a) reward for 
assumption of risk, and (b) differential return for relatively great efficiency 
in management. The more rapid the progress of the economy, the larger 
must be factor (a), bectitSe progress means change, and change creates 
uncertainty and risk. A profit-and-loss economy is more endangered by 
lack of popular understanding of, and faith in, the social functions of profit 
than it is by want of investment opportunities or oversaving. 

The business firm is itself a social entity, under strong impulsions to 
expand for its self-preservation, to meet current demand in its market, to hold 
its position in its industry, and to reduce the burden of overhead costs per 
unit. In an economy in which competition is necessarily imperfect, these. 
motivations of the firm explain the business policies that are characteristic 
of American enterprises—increasing sales volume, encouragement of prod- 
uct and market research, low-margin high-volume pricing, direct rein- 
vestment of part of earnings, rapid replacement of equipment, management 
instead of stockholder control of policies, executive incentive devices, and 
much rivalry within the large corporation as between its product divisions. 

The incentives to initiate a new business are different from, and must be 
stronger than, those sufficient to induce expansion of existing firms. Prospective 
entrepreneurs are unalfected by such negative incentives as desire to minimize 
losses or to maintain a “share of the market,” which affect established busi- 
ness even when they are unprofitable. A unique advantage of the competitive 
economic system—which provides a powerful stimulus to progress—is that 
it possesses a large number of decision-making centers. Hence the creative, inno- 
vating minority of firms exercises decisive influences over the passive majority, 
and forces thé latter to adopt the newer, more efficient techniques in order 
to survive. The historical record of American production, and productivity, 
indicates that the various incentives to expansion that have operated in the 
past have been potent enough to produce a highly satisfactory performance. 

In regard to the environment of enterprise, the author holds that entre- 
preneurship is relatively a scarce factor of production, and public policies 
must be re-examined from the point of view of their effects upon entre- 
preneural incentive. A new conception of “competition” is needed. The 
classical theory of “perfect” competition, in which price is the only variable, 
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is not a feasible norm for a progressive economy. Research and technigal 
progress are conceivable only under “monopolistic” competition; they tënd 
to broaden the range of alternative products open to buyers and sellers in 
the market, and to create and maintain an effective rivalry which is the 
essence of true competition. “Perfect” competition could exist only in a 
static economy. While there have been changes in the nature of competition, 
there is no evidence of a “decline” in competition in any significant sense. 
The state has erred, not so much by failing to break up concentrations of 
economic power, as by deliberately fostering monopoly through tariffs, 
“fair-trade” laws, agricultural Sprograms, labor union legislation, etc. 

The patent system comes in for an examination in connection with its 
effects on invention and innovation, and receives a clean bill of health. The 
federal tax structure is probed, and found wanting in its discrimination 
against income derived from corporate profits. Labor-management relations 
are scrutinized, and Professor Griffin finds collective bargaining on an 
industry-wide basis adverse to economic. expansion. He commends, instead, ` 
company bargaining with independent company unions. There are chapters 
on the price level, and on foreign rade aud euuuuut. easpansiun. 

Professor Griffin’s two final chapters concern the philosophy and the 
present crisis of liberalism. Here he gives a succinct statement of the classi- 
cal liberalist position regarding*the relation ‘of the individual to society, 
and he points to the great achievement of the Western world under these 
concepts. He asks why, in the face of these achievements, the liberal philosophy 
and policy has undergone so rapid a decline during the present century. 
This brings him to the fundamental issue posed at the begining of the book: 
How may the fact of growing economic interdependence, with the appurte- 
nant search -for personal “security,” be reconciled with the aspiration for. 
individual freedom? Professor Griffin answers that there is mo ultimate 
reconciliation, but there is a satisfactory compromise. The contemporary 
liberal (in the old-fashioned sense) must advance a positive program, in- 
cluding vigilance to preserve personal rights, dispersion of economic power 
in the hands of all private groups, establishment of minimal “floors” of 
security, mitigation of extremes in wealth through taxation, afid equalization 
of opportunity through the extension of education. 

Viewing the book page by page, the critical reader will find that most of 
Professor Griffin’s concepts and propositions are not unfamiliar. Different 
aspects of the relation between business enterprise and economic expansion 
have been treated by many writers. The profit theory stated long ago by 
F. H. Knight greatly exceeds in clarity and consistency that advanced by 
Professor Griffin. The treatment of public policies from the point of view 
,of entrepreneurial incentives bears many similarities to the monographs and 
policy statements issued during recent years ‘by the Committee for Economic 
Development. The liberal philosophy and program evidently owes much to 
the late Henry C. Simons, David M¢C. Wright, F. A. Hayek and others of 
their stamp. 

Yet the book as a whole possesses a certain strength and freshness, which 
may be attributed to the consistency with which all subjects are oriented 
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to enterprise. It succeeds in drawing together between two covers a more 
complete—albeit imperfect—treatment of enterprise as a productive factor 
than has yet appeared. It thus achieves a useful purpose, different from those 
of conventional treatises on business economics, business policy, or public 
policy. Professor Griffin is not concerned with the formal economic theory of 
the firm, or with the technical details of business policy. His pages contain 
no algebra, geometry, charts, or graphs. They do reflect understanding of 
business and economic processes, intellectual balance, philosophical ground- 
ing, and historical perspective. If used together with one of the analytical 
works, the book should provide good textual material for intermediate courses 
offered by departments of economics or university schools of business. 

A number of the more important errors and omissions may be noted: 

1. Business cycles are so well recognized and important a phenomenon 
in the American economy that a book devoted to enterprise could reasonably 

" be expected to examine the impacts of economic fluctuations upon entre- 
preneurial behavior, as well as the repercussions of business decisions upon 
the general economic situation. Even assuming strong secular growth, enter- 
prise must still counter with short-term cyclical fluctuations. The book is 
silent on this subject. ` 

2. Professor Griffin does, not meet directly the Keynesian argument that 
the price system under modern conditions is ineffective in dealing with 
chronic under-employment of resources. Inferentially, he does deny the 
validity of this idea, but a sharper and more specific treatment of this subject 
is called for. & 

3. The book contains virtually no empirical evidence to buttress the author’s 
generalizations about American business policy. Professor Griffin cannot be 
censured too heavily for this omission, because there is a lamentable want 
of verified and organized knowledge about the policies and actions of busi; 
ness executives under various conditions. The author might have been 
expected to make reference to such empirical studies as are available, and 
to point to the opportunities for empirical research that his study revedled. 

4. The treatment of profit theory is confusing and ambiguous. “Profit” 
is used—often in the same paragraph—to embrace a variety of components, 
and it is difficult to know when the author uses the accounting concept of 
“net income available for stockholders,” when he means the rate of interest, 
and when he refers to economic profit as a payment for aversion to bearing 
uncertainty. 

5. The value of the book would have been enhanced by more complete 
references to other scholarly works, In many instances particular topics dealt 
with by Professor Griffin have been treated with greater clarity or fullness in 
earlier works hy other writers. Thus, Reardsley Ruml developed admirably 
the relation of business enterprise to personal freedom, and the rôle of busi- 
ness as a social institution, in his Tomorrows Business (1945); A. D. H. 
Kaplan contributed a valuable discussion of the economic réle of new and 
small enterprises in his Tke Special Problems of Small Business (1948); 
Harold M. Groves made a penetrating analysis of the effects of federal taxes 
upon business decisions and alternative plans of federal tax reform in his 
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Taxation and Economic Progress (1946). The reviewer was unable to find 
references to these and other significant works, and was left to wonder 
whether the author had examined them, and if so, why he had ignored or 
rejected them. 
Neri H. JACOBY 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


The Proper Study of Mankind: an Inquiry into the Science of Human Re- 
lations. By Stuart CHASE. (New York: Harper. 1948. Pp. xx, 311. 
$3.00.) 


“When it was suggested by Donald Young of the Social Science Research 
Council and Charles Dollard of the Carnegie Corporation that I run a kind 
of chain and compass line across the whole front of the sciences devoted 
to human relations, I was immediately interested. It connected with a deep 
and fundamental quest for certainty which had troubled me for years.” 

Such, writes Stuart Chase, was the cue for his new book. And the major 
question to be asked? “How far hao tho otudy (of men) progrossed in two 
hundred years?” 

“Tt called for an answer on a scale that the intelligent layman could 
grasp. The answer must get the subject into clear perspective and reasonable 
proportion, and it must not deal exclusively in high abstractions. It must 
offer concrete evidence to illustrate what has been done in the various fields 
of social science, and point out what gaps need to be filled.” 

Mr. Chase sets about his task with energetic vigor. And he has succeeded 
in writing an interesting and useful book. As will be remembered from | 
such earlier works as The Tragedy of Waste, Rich Land—Poor Land, and 
Idle Money—Idle Men, Stuart Chase is a reformer who is basically optimistic 
about our capacity to solve our own problems, once we have defined them. 
He places his principal faith in “science” and the “scientific method” and 
gives no indication that he is troubled by the crumbling of spiritual founda- 
tions in modern life. 

The Proper Study of Mankind is primarily concerned with providing an 
over-all impression of the current status and future prospects of the sciences 
concerned with group behavior—particularly cultural anthropology, social 
psychology and sociology. These new sciences are having a substantial vogue 
at the moment and, if I may indulge a critical streak, I would say that along 
with a number of others Stuart Chase is over-impressed with their scientific 
character and accomplishments compared to the disciplines of history, gov- 
ernment, and economics, Not that I personally quarrel with many of his 
strictures against “Ricardian economics,” but it seems hard to endorse the 
statement that “of all the social sciences, economics, along with political 
science, has the weakest theory structure.” It is weak, no doubt, in its lack 
of verification, but is it weaker than the theory of group behavior? 

I also wish it were possible to encourage careful observational and experi- 
mental studies designed to test hypotheses and to create an additive science 
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of man and still recognize that the most original and arresting hypotheses 
to test may come from people who take a more philosophical approach. 

Consequently, I am troubled by the implications of the distinction that 
Mr. Chase feels “very important” between two wings of social science. “Far 
out on one side are the personal speculations of great men like Aristotle, 
Hobbs, Marx, and others not so great. Nobody knows whether what they 
say is true or not. Far out on the other side are the plodding note-takers in 
clinic, Congo village and laboratory, putting down what they see and hear. 
They are accumulating a solid core of truths. .. . Is Toynbee writing history 
or theology? Is the capitalist system mature? Listening to this constant buzz 
soaring up the ventilators of practically any department of social science, one 
suddenly realizes that the senators (debating the National Science Founda- 
tion Bill) had a reason for being confused. They had not analyzed the social 
disciplines to find the distinction between the scientific method and mere 
speculation. If they had done so, they might have been willing to subsidize 
projects like selecting pilots, but not The Decline of the West or Das Kapital.” 

I regret that Mr. Chase finds it significant to labor this distinction. What 
seems crucial is that we should establish a continuum between theoretical 
speculation and “plodding note-taking,” bot being essential elements in any 
progress we may make toward understanding man. 

But so much for criticism. What does Mr. CHase find in his survey of 
significant work now going on in the social sciences? This represents the 
main body of the book and is difficult to review because so much ground 
is covered. What he reports, after an extensive but inevitably spotty survey 
of research in progress, is that “the study of mankind” is showing healthy 
signs of new development and already has much to be proud of. 

There is a chapter, for example, called “Revolt in the Desert,” describing 
the work of a group of social scientists who “left their laboratories, clinics and 
field work to make a study in a community boiling with frustration and 
aggression”—the Japanese-American camp in Poston, Arizona. 

In “Darkest Middletown” Chase reviews a series of sociological com- 
munity studies from the Lynd’s pioneering work to Lloyd Warner’s Yankee 
City. Elton Mayo’s Hawthorne experiments at Western Electric are given 
high praise, as also the work of Elmo Roper in polling public opinion. 
Honorable mention goes to Yale’s Institute of Human Relations for its work 
on learning theory; to Arnold Gesell’s Clinic of Child Development, also at 
Yale; and to the M.I.T. Research Center for Group Dynamics (now at 
Michigan) for its work on communications. 

Economic research is given shorter shrift. But Colin Clark’s “analysis of 
shifts in occupations,” “the definitive work of Berle and Means on the modern 
corporation” and studies of the Gross National Product are specifically and 
favorably mentioned. As general advice to economists, Mr. Chase urges 
more testing of theories and the development of team work with other social 
science disciplines. 

Curiously enough, considering the title of the book, there is very little 
reference made to the work being done by psychiatrists and others on the 
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study of personality. I would think myself that the analysis of the individual 
should go hand in hand with studies of group behavior in progressing toward 
a “science of man.” 

Perhaps Mr. Chase’s most important contribution is to stand up publicly 
before a large lay audience and say, in effect: “Although the social sciences 
are still groping, they already have made important contributions to the 
solution of practical problems. And for those of you who are doubtful, here 
specifically are some of the things they have done. Do you not agree that this 
is an impressive beginning and that we should take heart from the progress 
being made in forging new social engineering tools?” 

W. RUPERT MACLAURIN 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Eeonomie TTistory; National Economies 


British Economy of the Nineteenth Century. By W. W. Rostow. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1948. Pp. 240. 15s; 
$41.00.) 


Professor Rostow has given us in this volume a stimulating and lucid 
group of essays which impinge on many aspects of theory and history. They 
are bound together by their concentration on Britain’s economy from 1790 
to 1914—~a period which, the author suggests, lends itself to unified study— 
and by their concern with combining the disciplines of economic theory and 
history. The author expresses the hope that a study of the nineteenth century 
economy will be useful in that it appears possible that “the era of planning 
which confronts us will, in the end, attach a greater premium to the tools of 
classical economics, and their recent extensions, than the pathological inter- 
war years” (p. 2). 

The first four chapters contain analyses of various movements in the 
British economy. This survey opens with a most interesting contribution to 
the study of long waves. Rostow’s principal concern is with the various 
trend movements in real wages which may be detected during the course of 
the century. Emphasis is laid on the “shifting balance between productive 
and unproductive outlays; and among types of productive outlays with dif- 
fering yields and differing periods of gestation” (p. 12). This is a most in- 
teresting concern with the dual effect of investment in creating income and 
in creating productive capacity; and the author pursues his theme with a 
deft manipulation of highly relevant statistics. Yet it cannot be said that he 
is wholly successful. We should need more detailed knowledge of the varia- 
tions in the lengths of the gestation periods of different investment undertak- 
ings; and in view of the composition of the index of real wages used here, 
we may perhaps query the closeness of the connection envisaged between 
the cheapening of industrial products and the rise of real wages. In particular, 
we may ask whether a more important place ought not to be given to the 
terms of trade. But while we pose these questions, we should remember how 
brief is Rostow’s treatment and how remarkably rich it already is. 

Chapter II draws our attention to cyclical movements. Pointing to the 
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existence of minor cycles interspersed between the major, especially in the 
first half of the century, Rostow notes the predominance of consumption 
goods in British exports during this period and dilates on the possibility of 
an inventory cycle in foreign trade. Then, after a brief review of the data 
on the amplitude of the nineteenth century cycles, he gives a few skilful 
pages on four factors involved in them: the cyclical behaviour of British 
harvests, commodity prices, long-term investment, and the Bank of England. 
An adequate assessment of the significance of these forces would require 
their being set in the larger perspective of a more rounded examination of 
these cycles, and it is to be hoped that the author will one day do this for 
us. Within its present scope, however, his analysis might be improved by an 
examination of the interconnections of the forces with which he deals. Might 
not harvests, for instance, have something to do, through their effects on 
wage costs, with the behaviour of commodity prices? 

After these general pictures of the century as a whole we have two 
essays on aspects of the “Great Depression” in the second half of the century. 
Professor Rostow contests the view that this was a depression period, and 
remarks on the high average level of employment. His explanation of the 
events of the period turns on the growing foreign competition which was 
besetting the British economy; and on the disposition of investors to seek 
domestic rather than foreign outlets for their funds—a reversal of their 
policy in the previous few decades. The second essay on the “Great De- 
pression” treats of the movements of real wages between 1873 and 1886. 
Having a smaller field to cover than in the opening essay, the author is able 
to deploy his arguments in greater detail and we get some idea of the fullness 
of the analysis which would appear in an expanded version of Chapter I. 
A rise in real wages is related not only to the characteristics of investment 
in the same period, but also to long-term investment in a previous period; 
and “an element in the increase of real wages was the favourable trend of 
the terms of Britain’s foreign trade” (p. 100). The chapter closes with a 
few pages on income distribution; and the appendix (pp. 226-35), criticizing 
Kalecki’s theory of distribution, should be read in conjunction with them. 

From cyclical analysis we turn to two chapters on the complex interrela- 
tions between economics and politics. Rostow’s primary concern here is to 
show the close connection between legislation and current economic events, 
but we might suggest that the order in which the chapters appear to be 
reversed. The second gives a skilfully balanced disquisition on the inter- 
play of economic, political and social forces, while the first is in the nature 
of a more detailed essay on what may be done with a part of the framework 
sketched in the second. 

The volume closes with two contributions to the history of economic 
thought—the impact of the “Great Depression” on theory, and Bagehot’s 
trade cycle analysis—; and, finally, a detailed and adroit survey of the years 
1874-1879, 

In sum, it is a rewarding book, richly deserving attention. 

A. D. Knox 

The London School of Economics 
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Japan’s Economy in War and Reconstruction. By Jerome B. Comen., (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. xix, 545. $7.50.) 


This comprehensive study of Japan’s economy from the early 1930’s 
through 1948 is an outstanding contribution. Until now, despite the mag- 
nitude of the American war effort against Japan and our maintenance since 
her surrender of an occupation accompanied by large expenditures for relief 
and economic rehabilitation, American economists have published remarkably 
little analysis of the country that was our Pacific enemy in World War II. 
The principal published materials available heretofore have been, first, the 
prewar study of Mrs. Elizabeth Schumpeter and her associates, and, second, 
the extensive postwar reports of the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, which 
remain the greatest single body of material on wartime Japan readily avail- 
able to American scholars unfamiliar with Japanese sources. Professor Cohen, 
an economist who was a Navy Jopanose language officor during the war and 
a member of the Bombing Survey, has studied the material produced by the 
Survey and a vast array of other documents, both American and Japanese. 
This book is the highly successful result. 

Commencing with a chapter on the decade-long preparations before 1941, 
Professor Cohen proceeds to portray in detail the anatomy and pathology of 
Japan’s war economy and concludes with a chapter on the major economic 
features of the occupation. Many more words will surely be written about 
the occupation, but this study of the war period is not likely to be super- 
seded very soon. His Chapter IT, “War Years- Overview,” is a valuable sum- 
mary. 

Japan’s defeat is shown in this book to have resulted primarily from the 
paralysis of her economy through Allied blockade. With about six million 
gross tons of shipping (steel ships of over 500 tons) on December 7, 1941, 
plus over four million tons built or captured during the war, Japan had only 
about half a million tons in operation on August 15, 1945. Japan’s island 
economy, dependent upon large imports of food, petroleum, and industrial 
raw materials, could not have functioned much beyond the actual date of 
surrender even if no American bombs had fallen on Japan. The effects of 
Allied attacks on Japanese shipping appear to have been seriously under- 
estimated by both Japanese and American leaders. It was not until after the 
loss of Guadalcanal that a full-scale Japanese ship-building program was 
undertaken, although considerable effort went into the expansion of facilities 
for processing raw materials that the Japanese hoped to import from the 
conquered areas. On the American side, the damage done to Japan by block- 
ade was so incompletely understood that planes were sent over Japan from 
great distances and at great expense to drop bombs on steel and aluminum 
plants and oil refineries already idle from lack of imported raw material. 
One is tempted to speculate about the probable course of the war—and 
even of the occupation—had the importance of blockade been fully appre- 
ciated from the start. Professor Cohen shows that factors other than ship 
losses had relatively little effect on the approach of economic collapse. He 
believes that Allied bombing played a large rôle in persuading Japanese 
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leaders to “recognize the facts,” but he does not attempt a complete evalua- 
tion of all the non-economic factors that led to the political decision to admit ` 
the imminence of defeat and offer to surrender. 

It was not until the end of 1942 that Japan’s leaders realized her predica- 
ment, and only then were plans made for all-out economic mobilization. The 
peak in raw material imports came in 1943. The output of finished munitions 
and other end-products reached a maximum in 1944, when gross national 
product also reached its highest level. Professor Cohen finds that the strenuous 
efforts of 1943 and 1944 yielded creditable results, considering Japan’s basic 
limitations. But there was no escape. Within the narrowing limits of her free- 
dom of action, Japan faced the problems of priorities, allocations, prices, la- . 
bor, finance, and the many other aspects of economic management in modern 
war. Professor Cohen discusses them at length and shows that the Japanese 
bungled the job in various respects. . 

No single, cohesive group controlled the Japanese government and bureauc- 
racy or, consequently, economic mobilization. The Army, Navy, and big 
business struggled for power, and no group won a clear and decisive victory 
before they all went down in defeat. No basic raw material was completely 
subject to the ultimate allocating control of any single person or group. In 
most cases the Army took what it could, the Navy did likewise, and the 
civilian economy did without, to a point where productive efficiency was very 
low. When civilian authorities handled allocations, as in the case of certain 
non-ferrous metal supplies, “The Army and the Navy each made totally 
arbitrary demands and refused to furnish even the Government, to say 
nothing of the control association, with any details of the use to which alloca- 
tions were put” (p. 64). By a short-sighted draft policy, by lack of adequate 
training programs in industry, and by other means, the Japanese produced 
an acute manpower problem; plants had many workers but little skill and 
little output. 

This book contains certain errors and inconsistencies, mostly small and of 
minor significance. One weakness is that, despite a long and very useful 
index, it is at times hard to locate information in the book, which appears to 
be organized and written as much for consecutive reading as for reference 
purposes, Also the charts, placed together at the end and not very attractively 
reproduced, are much less useful than they could be. Such minor limitations 
do not seriously detract from this major work. 

WARREN S. HUNSBERGER 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


The Allied Occupation of Japan. By EDwin M. Martin. Published under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 155. $3.00.) 


Occupation policy in the former enemy countries deserves careful study 
by economists. This relates not only to the economic outcome in Japan and 
Germany, which will obviously affect competition, stability, and economic 
development in many parts of the world. There is, in addition, a professional 
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opportunity here to observe in high relief the tendencies, provincialisms, and 
internal conflicts of our own economic thinking. 

The present volume is one of a series on postwar Japan sponsored by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations.t Mr. Martin’s book is concerned chiefly with 
policy, and is only secondarily concerned with the successes and failures of 
the Occupation to date. Roughly half the text deals with specifically economic 
issues, the remainder being concerned with matters of administration, 
demilitarization, democratization and social reform. Kach section leads off 
with citation of the relevant passages from the basic Occupation documents, 
which are provided in full in handy appendices. 

It is a conspicuous and rare excellence of this book that it maintains a 
comprehensive and balanced treatment of a highly controversial subject. 
Credit should go to Mr. Martin’s own flexibility of mind, as well as to his 
intimate knowledge of the issues (he was formerly Chief of Occupied Area 
Ecouuwic Affairs in the Department of State). Especially notable is his 
judicious treatment of the complex reparations issue, underlining the dilemmas 
which have been inherent in this issue from the beginning, and recounting 
the protracted negotiations. This discussion helps to explain the recent US 
declaration terminating Japanese reparations, a declaration which was treated 
by the press as simply astounding. 

This book’s coverage extends only to the end of 1947. This span permits 
Mr. Martin to present the various aspects, interests, and considerations, and 
to hold them in solution, as it were; whereas after mid-1948, the pressure of 
events precipitated the elements out of solution, deposited them in patterns 
of sharp contrasts, and forced the Occupation authorities to make selections 
and rejections which have evoked storms of protest.? It is testimony to 
Mr. Martin’s insight that he discusses in one connection or another most 
of the issues which have since come to a head, including not only reparations 
payments versus termination, but also: the deconcentration program (espe- 
cially in the version of attacking bigness as such), versus the encouragement 
of industrial operations; the encouragement and even license previously 
accorded to labor, versus efforts to restrict certain strikes, maintain wage- 
ceilings, and reduce overstaffing; demands for budget-balancing and corre- 
sponding “austerity,” versus measures to stimulate the revival of production 
and versus desires to raise levels of living (especially as an encouragement 
to democratization); insistence upon tighter government controls (espe- 
cially over allocations) and upon new forms of SCAP intervention, versus 
desire for rapid decontrol and the original policy of giving the Japanese 
government primary responsibility for the Japanese economy. 

Most of the actions recently taken on these issues are designed to rehabili- 


* Other volumes already published in this series are: Harold Wakefield, New Paths for 
Japan; T. A. Bisson, Prospects for Democracy in Japan; Jerome B. Cohen, Japan’s 
Economy in War and Reconstruction. 

* Mr. Bisson’s book, mentioned above, is an outstanding example of such protest in the 
same IPR series. Among Asiatic spokesmen, the Chinese communists on the one hand, and 
General Carlos Romulo of the Philippines on the other hand, have been particularly 
vehement. | : 
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tate the Japanese economy; but they operate, to some extent at least, at the 
expense of social reform and associated objectives of SCAP and of American 
ideology in general. It is becoming increasingly clear that the Occupation of 
Japan faces not only the ordinary problems of rehabilitating a devastated 
country, torn between lagging production and tugging inflation; but also is 
struggling to do this job on American principles which are not always con- 
sistent with each other, let alone consistent with Oriental traditions. Further- 
more, these principles, developed for our own advanced economic situation, 
tend to overlook the needs of an industrialization which has been suspended 
in mid-course, and which calls for further industrial expansion to relieve 
agrarian pressure, requires a certain concentration of income-flow or other 
devices of forced saving and capital formation, looks for enlargement of 
foreign trade, and still depends upon low production costs (including perhaps 
low labor costs relative to Western competitors). 

The actual outcome of all these contradictory pressures is still in process, on 
both the ideological and the operational levels. This should provide a fas- 
cinating subject for a follow-up study of the Occupation in its later stages. 

Epwin P. REUBENS 

Cornell University 


La Planification en Tchécoslovaquie (Le Plan biennal). By Guy BRAIBANT. 
(Paris: Armand Colin. 1948. Pp. 160.) 


This study appears as one of the Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, a semigovernmental institution aiding research in the 
social sciences. Written by a young French economist, it describes the genesis, 
contents, methods and results of Czechoslovakia’s two-year plan, carried out 
between 1946 and 1948. Although the plan is now a matter of history, having 
been superseded by the far more ambitious and revolutionizing five-year 
plan, it deserves much more study than it has received up to now. There are 
plenty of all kinds of plans abroad, but none representing comprehensive 
and specific planning for a country already having achieved a high degree of 
technological development, industrialization, and dependence on foreign trade, 
such as Czechoslovakia. The study is well organized, adequately anchored in 
theoretical concepts and contains a fair amount of statistical material. 

Its weakness lies in somewhat onesided reliance on official data, which 
leads the author to emphasize the successes of the plan without much 
reference to its failures, e.g., in the building industry. The same source ma- 
terial is probably responsible for the statement that the Czech economy from 
1918 to 1945 was in a colonial state of dependence on foreign capital, whereas 
in reality it was even exporting capital during at least part of that period. 
It would certainly be difficult to prove that the leading banking concern, that 
of Zivnostenska banka, which virtually controlled Czech industry, was a tool 
of foreign capital. Aside from a few mistakes of this kind, the study should 
prove useful to all students of modern planning. 

FRANK MUNK 

Reed College 
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Land in California. By W. W. Rostnson. (Berkeley: University of Califorma 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 291. $4.00.) 

Gold is the Cornerstone. By Jonn W. Caucury. (Berkeley; University of 
California Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 321. $4.00.) 


The economic development of California, with many unique features dis- 
tinguishing it from the general pattern of development of the national economy, 
has seldom been singled out for specific analysis. Economic history texts give 
vuly brief mention, and general historles of the state Lreat economic develop- 
ment in incidental fashion, Much of the best work in the past has been found 
in specialized studies such as the Stanford University Press series on trans- 
portation, and descriptions of certain periods, of which R. L. Underhill’s 
From Cowhides to Golden Fleece? based upon the papers of Thomas O. 
Larkin, American Consul in Monterey, is one of the outstanding. Thus, of 
particular interest is a new series published by the University of California 
Press in commemoration of the state’s centennial, entitled Cronictes of Cati- 
fornia, designed to present a survey of all phases of development of the state. 

The two volumes thus far available in the scrics which relate to cconomic 
aspects deal, respectively, with prohlems of land awnership and the direct 
significance of the gold discoveries. The author of Land in California, W. W. 
Robinson, has long been affiliated with the title insurance business in the 
state. The volume presents a comprehensive survey of the questions of land 
titles and land ownership from the period of earliest Spanish settlement down 
to the present time. The origins of the Spanish and Mexican grants are ex- 
plained in detail; at least a third of the book is concerned with the situation 
prior to the American conquest. In contrast, relatively little space is allocated 
to the problems of American treatment of the earlier grants, and inequities 
involved in this treatment are minimized, in contrast to the attitude of many 
other writers. The problem has always been controversial, primarily because 
the actual breakup of the ranchos, caused to a large extent by the methods 
of handling claims, facilitated development of the state, though it involved fail- 
ure to keep in good faith the provisions of the Treaty of Guadeloupe Hidalgo. 
Latter sections of the book are concerned with problems of railroad land 
grants, the almost unknown effects of the federal land-script laws, the develop- 
ment of title insurance (an almost universal practice in the state), and related 
questions. In general, Robinson emphasizes the more technical aspects relat- 
ing to land ownership and distribution of land, and devotes less attention to 
socio-economic effects of various policies and occurrences, although the latter 
are not completely neglected. The effects on the economy of the Spanish-Mexi- 
can land grants and their treatment under American rule, for example, are 
developed much more adequately in R. G. Cleland’s excellent study, Cattle 
on a Thousand Hills In addition to the land grant question, other contro- 
versial issues—large-scale land ownership in the last seventy-five years, the 


* Particularly, O. O. Winther, Via Western Express and Stagecoach (1945); Jerry 
MacMullen, Paddle-Wheel Days in California (1944); and Gilbert D Kneiss, Bonanza 
Railroads (rev. ed., 1947). 


* Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1939. 
? San Marino, Huntington Library, 1941. 
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question of title insurance, and the tidelands problem-——are treated far more 
briefly than is warranted by their importance. In general, however, the volume 
provides a good background for an understanding of land use problems in the 
state. 

J. W. Caughey’s Gold Is the Cornerstone is in a sense disappointing, be- 
cause the treatment of the significance of the gold discoveries for the develop- 
ment of the state is far less detailed and complete than is suggested by the title. 
The book contains very little material not already easily available, but it does 
present a good and highly readable summary of the general picture of the gold 
discoveries and their immediate consequences for the state. Unfortunately, a 
third of the book is devoted to a description of the routes by which gold 
seekers reached the West Coast—-a subject which is not very productive for an 
understanding of the development of the state. The effects of the mining 
developments upon population, industrial, and agricultural growth are noted, 
but only briefly, and in summary fashion. Likewise, technical aspects of min- 
ing and mine organization beyond the earliest period are scarcely touched 
upon, in contrast to the excellent analysis in Rodman W. Paul’s California 
Gold? 

JouN F. DUE 

University of Illinois 


‘Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947. 


Statistics and Econometrics 


Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945—-A Supplement to the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. Prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census with the cooperation of the Social Science Research Council. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. viii, 363. $2.50.) 


This new publication of the Bureau of the Census, hereinafter referred to for 
brevity as the Sourcebook, is submitted to members of the economics pro- 
fession, especially economic historians, in partial fulfillment of a long-felt 
need for more readily accessible and more adequately described historical! time- 
series, It will serve both as an aid to basic research and as a handy reference 
volume for analysts of current economic developments, teachers, students 
and others who frequently need historical statistics in their daily work. Every- 
one who has spent frustrating hours searching for an elusive figure, source, or 
adequate description of data will welcome the effort which has been expended 
to lighten this burden as well as that which, more importantly perhaps, is 
envisaged for the future. 

Users of the present volume will note numerous shortcomings in coverage, 
description, and format. This has been anticipated by the editors, who state 
in the introduction that this edition is to be regarded as a working manuscript 
rather than a final product. “As such, it establishes a pattern and provides a 
preliminary selection of materials. Gaps and weaknesses are thereby disclosed 
and problems crystallized. On the basis of the experience thus gained, and 
the suggestions and criticisms of users of this edition, the process of revision 
will make possible a more useful future edition.” 
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Coverage has been determined partly by the conception of purpose and 
partly by budgetary limitations. The basic premises for data-selection as 
initially drafted (see Appendix II) contained a twofold statement of aim: (1) 
“To provide a convenient source of reference for technicians who need infor- 
mation outside their immediate field of specialization . . .”; (2) “To provide 
more intensive students with a summary guide to the more important time- 
series data available ... and [with] the principal qualifications as to interrela- 
tionships of such series, Also, it should provide specific indications of the 
sources. .. .”’ To meet these criteria within the arbitrarily selected limit of 
3000 series it was further held essential, so far as feasible, to confine the 
presentation of data to those for the continental United States as a whole; to 
present only annual or census-period data beginning no later than 1920 and 
covering at least 20 years; to include only series which are of major im- 
portance in each field, avoiding cross-classification and sub-classification; and 
to present absolute rather than derived or adjusted data. These standards 
were not intended to be, and have not been, rigidly adhered to. None the less, 
allowing for an appropriate amount of flexibility and for the compromise of 
initial ideals in the face of practical difficulties, (hey debu Ue uad aigle) 
of the volume and explain the omission of much detail. 

Analysts of business fluctuations will find their need for monthly and 
quarterly statistics briefly recognized in Appendix I, which presents 30 such 
series selected by the National Bureau of Economic Research. The series 
were chosen, as no doubt they should have been, for their representativeness 
and are, for the most part, familiar and accessible. Their assemblage as a 
compact unit, together with careful descriptions and source references, is un- 
doubtedly a service but this appendix must be regarded as a statistical aperitif, 
to whet the appetite, rather than a major contribution to the cause of business 
cycle analysis. Researchers in this field will, nevertheless, find the volume 
useful. Many of the 3000 annual series are available elsewhere in monthly or 
quarterly form, and the descriptive texts accompanying the annual data can 
be extremely useful as guides to sources and aids in interpretation. They 
would have been even more useful for this purpose if information concerning 
the existence and time-coverage of parallel monthly and quarterly data had 
been systematically provided. 

Budgetary limitations confined selection of annual and census-period series 
primarily to data readily available in federal agencies and a few additional 
quarters. The Bureau of the Census was able to engage in little new research 
of its own, and the conditions of compilation made it impracticable to take 
full advantage of the research already performed by others. That this was so 
is unfortunate, but the decision to bring out the Sourcebook in immediately 
useful, though incomplete, form was undoubtedly wise. Some of the data in- 
cluded were already available in more detail in special-purpose publications, 
such as the National Income Supplement (Dept. of Commerce), Agricultural 
Statistics (Dept. of Agriculture), and Banking and Monetary Statistics (Fed- 
eral Reserve). These have been extended or supplemented with data from less 
accessible sources. 
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The scope of the Sourcebook as it stands can best be pictured by comparing 
it with the Statistical Abstract, which it is designed to supplement. Whereas 
the 1948 edition of the Abstract contains 32 topical chapters, excluding appen- 
dices, the Sourcebook contains only 14. The subjects of four chapters in the 
Abstract have been omitted entirely—Crime, Climate, and Territorial Com- 
merce presumably because of the low priority of their claims to space, and 
Social Security because of the recency of the data. Material in four other 
chapters has been covered only incidentally. References to scattered series 
appearing in the Abstract under Education, Communications, Military and 
Veteran Affairs, and Distribution will be found in the subject index of the 
Sourcebook but these topics have not been treated in any systematic way. 
Owing to greater consolidation, the subject coverage of the Sourcebook’s 14 
chapters is closely similar to that of the Abstract’s other 24, but much of the 
latter’s refinement of detail, especially regional and non-time-series data, 
has been sacrificed to gain historical depth. 

The editors suggest that it would be desirable to include in a future edition 
additional selections of the less readily available series, more “lapsed” series, 
and series in additional but unnamed fields. Some of the omitted or sketchily 
treated topics mentioned above are promising candidates for future expansion 
of the subject coverage. Indeed, it is not immediately apparent why social 
security data were not included in the present edition by way of exception to 
the general time-coverage rule. The revised Department of Commerce series 
on National Income and Gross National Product have been included, for 
example, even though they run back only to 1929. Nor is it clear, in view of 
their relevance and ready availability, why the census figures on school at- 
tendance, some of which run back to 1870, and various series compiled by the 
Office of Education, were omitted. They would have fitted well into the chapter 
on Government. 

On the credit side, one may record two instances of bringing inaccessible 
series within easy reach, One is in the chapter on Wealth and Income, which 
brings together from obscure sources several estimates of national wealth and 
its components, including the contemporary estimates of Blodgett for 1807 
and earlier years. The descriptions of the data are adequate to warn the 
unwary interpreter and to guide the careful student along fruitful paths. The 
second noteworthy contribution is in the chapter on Balance of Payments and 
Foreign Trade. Here are reproduced in summary form the pioneering estimates 
of Bullock, Williams, and Tucker hitherto available only, to this reviewer’s 
knowledge, in the scarce 1919 issues of the Review of Economic Statistics. 
Again the descriptions have been prepared with care. The assemblage of less 
well-known data from multifarious or scarce sources into compact tables has 
occurred in other cases too numerous to identify and is one of the Sourcebook’s 
most useful contributions. 

The descriptive notes comprise nearly a third of the volume’s bulk (the plan 
called for a higher ratio of text) and are designed to be as important a contri- 
bution as the statistics. For the most part this aim has been achieved, in some 
cases with notable success. The quality is uneven, however. The Census 
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Bureau was unable, or did not attempt, to hold its cooperators—mostly other 
government agencies—-to rigid standards. The result is a lack of consistency, 
precision, and clarity in the selection and treatment of information to aid users 
of the statistics. At a minimum, users should expect to find (1) a precise state- 
ment of source; (2) unambiguous definitions of terms; (3) an indication of 
reliability (which might be satisfied by a statement of the compiler’s degree of 
‘confidence in the data but would ordinarily require elucidation of the basis on 
which estimates were prepared, of the nature of reporting systems for re- 
corded data, and of homogeneity and other characteristics affecting interpreta- 
tion); and (4) specific explanations of discontinuous changes in order of 
magnitude. Of these four requisites, only the first appears to have been fully ` 
satisfied. 

To mention a few deficiencies, value figures for mineral production are fre- 
quently presented without indicating the degree to which the materials had 
been processed up to the point of valuation, which varies trom case to case; 
also, it is not always clear whether production figures for smelters and re- 
fineries include or exclude imported materials. The utility of several series 
running back to the 18th and early 19th centuries has been diminished by 
limiting the description of the early data to a citation of source only. If it is 
worth devoting a thousand words to describing the vagaries of the statistics 
of gold production since 1792, one is certainly entitled to have his curiosity 
satisfied concerning the basis for early estimates of bituminous coal produc- 
tion, and of raw cotton production for the precensus period, 1792-1838; or to 
receive a hint concerning the manner in which figures for the assets and 
liabilities of Colonial and State banks, 1774-1833, were compiled. Non- 
specialized users of medical school data will be grateful for textual comment 
concerning the dubious accuracy of pre-1900 figures and the reasons for 
certain sudden changes in magnitude. Users of other series may wish that 
this type of aid had been introduced more frequently. 

The format of the Sourcebook undoubtedly received careful attention. But 
what was the reason for placing the entire descriptive text at the beginning 
of each chapter instead of having the general and specific notes precede the 
particular groups and tables to which they refer? The present arrangement is 
less convenient and conducive to careless disregard of essential commentary. 
The cross-reference system linking text and tables is, on the other hand, 
excellent. 

A praiseworthy device of presentation is the Time-period Index, a conveni- 
ent tabulation which permits one to locate quickly every series that stretches 
back to the 18th century, to the period 1800-1819, and so on to date. It was 
doubtless designed with the needs of economic historians in view. For the next 
edition, effort might be made to devise special purpose aids for other types of 
users. Series on prices, production, value, inventories, employment, wages, pay- 
rolls, productivity, etc. are scattered throughout the volume but the user of 
the subject index must refer to individual commodities or industries to deter- 
mine what is available in each case. A ready reference guide to series of these 
common functional types would be especially helpful. Other special interests 

could be determined and catered to in a similar way. 
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In conclusion it is only fair to note that, although the Bureau of the 
Census carried the major financial and professional responsibility for producing 
the Sourcebook, it received assistance from a special committee of the Social 
Science Research Council and the Council’s Committee on Research ‘in Eco- 
nomic History. Initially, in 1945, the American Economic and Statistical 
Associations were jointly interested and established an investigatory committee 
at the instigation of Dr. Frederic Dewhurst, the originator of the idea. The 
interest of the two professional associations appears to have been transitory, 
possibly for lack of funds to carry the project through to a suitable conclusion. 
Whatever the reason, it may be hoped that the appearance of the Sourcebook 
will be made the occasion for a revival of the professional societies’ interest. 
Many valuable brain-hours are wasted because of the horse-and-buggy tech- 
niques which still dominate the dissemination and processing of economic and 
other social statistics. Lack of resources will be a continuing problem unless 
businessmen and the Congress can be persuaded to transfer to the social 
sciences some of their high regard for research in the natural sciences. The 
professional societies, however, should not dodge their responsibility for im- 
proving both the standards of quality and the accessibility of statistics. 
A special committee or group, devoting itself intensively to this task, could 
scarcely fail to produce impressive results, especially in the field of nonstand- 
ardized monthly and quarterly series. Progress in measurement is not a suffi- 
cient condition for further rapid progress in the social sciences but it is a 
highly necessary and unnecessarily neglected one. The Sourcebook is a valuable 
step in the right direction. Its value will be still greater if those whom it is 
designed to serve are alive to the needs and potentialities which it suggests. 

CHANDLER MORSE 

Williams College 


Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


Guideposts in Time of Change. By Jonn M. Crarg, (New York: Harper. 
1949, Pp. x, 210. $3.00.) 

Works of John Maurice Clark are “must” reading for those in search of 
guidance on basic social problems of our age. Guideposts in Time of Change 
is no exception. Here again we find the results of the rare combination of high 
technical competence, wide learning in many fields of social study, and wisdom 
which have placed Professor Clark in the first rank of social scientists. And, 
thanks to the author’s pains with clear, nontechnical exposition, the book 
furnishes to policy makers, editors, and general readers a masterly treatment 
of fundamental problems that is both comprehensible and succinct. 

The book consists of a series of lectures given at Amherst College on the 
Merrill Foundation in the winter of 1947-48. It is complementary to the 
author’s Cook lectures at the University of Michigan published a year earlier 
under the title Alternative to Serfdom. It is not a rehash of the materials in 
the previous volume, although much of the discussion is in the same general 
area of problems of institutional change and balance between freedom and 
authority. Many subjects treated here were not discussed in the earlier 
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volume, and vice versa. The opening chapters on the totalitarian threat to 
free societies give to this volume a somewhat different orientation. The new 
book devotes more attention to the problem of economic instability, and also 
carries much farther the explorations into certain problems, such as the rela- 
tion of wages to total employment and production. Even where there is some 
duplication with the earlier volume, this book contains new insights and reflec- 
tions that will repay careful perusal. 

The seven chapters of the book seem to fall into four parts, linked together 
but not closely articulated. The first two chapters diagnose the nature of the 
totalitarian threat and give a prescription for meeting it. Setting our own house 
in order is a first imperative. Accordingly, Chapter III is devoted to an exami- 
nation and clarification of the objectives of a free society in the present age, 
with special reference to American values. Maintenance of adequate job 
opportunities being a critical problem, attention is given to the key factors— 
spending, prices, and wages—in three chapters that make up about half the 
book. Here the author formulates a theory of wages “which might afford a basis 
for an economically sound wage policy” for the guidance of union leaders, 
managements, mediators, and arhifrators The last chapter, bearing the arrest- 
ing title “Changing Balances: Uncommon Requirements for the Common 
Man,” discusses the balance of motives and forces in collective bargaining 
and the chances of acceptance by business and labor leaders of social res- 
ponsibility, including adoption of a code of principles of wage determination. 
It then treats balances between “planning” and freedom, self-interest and 
collective motives, and ideas and action in a democracy. 

The book is packed with penetrating analysis, wise reflections, and challeng- 
ing explorations. A reviewer can single out for comment only thuse things which 
seem to him of special importance or interest. Other readers would give a 
different emphasis, but none will fail to find in this book a great deal that is 
significant and interesting. 

Clark considers the great danger to be totalitarianism as a threat to personal 
freedom and democracy, not economic collectivism as a threat to private enter- 
prise. In his words, 


We in this country are properly defending, not private enterprise as it is 
—and it is not now fully “private’—-but the right to develop and modify it 
by evolutionary methods, or at least by free and democratic methods, into 
something we hope will be more sound and satisfactory than the particular 
stage which quasi-private enterprise has now reached, or, for that matter, 
any of the stages that have preceded it. All democratic forces are our nat- 
tural allies, including democratic socialists. Moscow has shown itself as 
much their enemy as ours (p. 6). 


The author believes that totalitarianism will for some time be a grave threat 
to the continued existence of free societies, even apart from a shooting war 
which he does not regard as inevitable. An aggressive Russian nationalism, long 
frustrated, and a revolutionary gospel offering universal salvation to individuals 
through absorption in a great common purpose, are implemented with dicta- 
torial command of great resources, a complete end-justifies-means “morality,” 
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and a formidable set of conspiratorial techniques. This diagnosis convinced 
Professor Clark two years ago that the Russian drive could not be contained 
short of an alliance for collective self-defense, with resistance by individual 
countries to any entering wedges of Soviet penetration, and adequate economic 
aid from the United States for rehabilitation of war-torn economies. He saw, 
however, that this would merely gain the free nations a breathing spell in which 
to tackle the difficult problem of reaching a basis of understanding with 
Russia. During this “breather,” the free nations must put their own houses in 
order and work toward the development of institutions and altered attitudes 
necessary to world peace. Russia must be convinced that her own best policy 
is to live and let live with the free nations, because those nations are too strong 
to collapse or be captured and because their system is willing and able to live 
and let live with the Russian system. 

Here we have a penetrating and judicious treatment of the totalitarian threat 
put in common-sense terms. The author’s hope, expressed in the preface, that 
these thoughts would be commonplaces by the time they appeared in print has 
been realized, at least in considerable part, with respect to economic aid and 
the defensive alliance. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said with regard to 
the need for strengthening our democracy and our economic system by frankly 
recognizing defects and making improvements. 

In Chapter ITI, Professor Clark presents, I think more clearly than before, 
his view of the basic problem of institutional development facing us in this 
transition era. The theme of history for many centuries has been, in his view, 
the quest for a balance between liberty and what he calls “a sense of belonging 
to something bigger than one’s self and the psychological and material security 
that goes with this.” In the four centuries from the beginnings of the Protestant 
Reformation to 1914 the dominant motif was liberty. For some centuries 
previously the authority and discipline of the Catholic Church had overshad- 
owed the movement toward liberty. The nineteenth century brought an excess 
of individual liberty, going beyond a healthy balance. Totalitarianism is now 
punishing us by upsetting things in the opposite direction, We must find a 
better balance. And this must be fashioned in part with or out of values and 
institutions which we have to accept because American values are what they 
are, or because anything else would be administratively impracticable, or 
simply because they represent changes that are historically irreversible. Thus 
we must accept mass production and group power. We want the efficiencies 
of the former; and membership in labor unions or other groups fills an im- 
portant psychological need of the individual, giving him the sense of belonging 
to something bigger than himself and security from exploitation. The following 
passages summarize the rest of the author’s argument on this theme: 


What we have to evolve is a system that will be workable, starting with 
great corporate enterprises and labor unions, both possessing a great deal of 
power to protect themselves from competitive forces, and governmental 
agencies exercising increasing power over the outcome. ... 

So the strategic fact of the inevitability of group power has Jed us to what 
seems the most basic economic principle of the present age and the visible 
future. It is that the amount of freedom we can keep is limited and measured 
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by the degree of responsibility with which economic power is exercised, and 
limitations upon it are voluntarily accepted. . .. 

Irresponsible useff economic power leads either to chaos or coercion. As I 
have said elsewhere, a state cannot surrender to chaos, but it may lose its 
liberal character in combating it. So the objective is to establish ways of 
acting which may relieve our government from facing this hard alterna- 
tive. ... 

The aim is that organized groups, of capital, or lahor, should haye powers 
that can and will be used for salutary reduction of insecurity, and that these 
should be supplemented by public action in the fields of social insurance 
and stabilization of employment, while the use of these powers to the twin 
ends of monopolistic exploitation and inflation should be kept to a minimum 
which the system can safely tolerate (pp. 62-63). 


We Americans also choose evolutionary change as preferable to abrupt revo- 
lution. This means working by trial and crror and not pushing change faster 
than the system can adapt itself. Our present choice to maintain a system that 
is predominantly one of private enterprise does not mean that we want to keep 
it just as it is, which is in any case impossible since change is endless. It means 
rather that dee choose to let change come in the evolutionary way.” The 
author recognizes “genuine ground for the fear that the requirements of the 
‘modern world are inconsistent with those of a free society,” but declares 
emphatically that if we want freedom we can maintain the essentials of it. This 
will require voluntary restraint and social responsibility in the exercise of 
economic power, and the mutual confidence that can come only from recogni- 
tion by each group, and by the government, “that the other has a necessary 
job,” and “understanding of what it needs in order to do the job.” It will also 
require wise and effective leadership and the capacity of the people to respond 
to this. Much depends, too, on education, not only to give better knowledge of 
social problems and processes, but also to help in developing a better morality. 
On our chances of coming through the transition successfully the author’s 
attitude seems to be one of restrained optimism, rather than despair or naive 
faith, 

The first of the three chapters on spending, prices, and wages is an excellent 
summary statement, clear and understandable by all, of what economists know 
about the-problem of assuring sufficient, continuous spending to maintain full 
employment by one who has contributed much to our knowledge in this field. 
Remarking at the outset that great advances in our knowledge of how to deal 
with this problem have made it “hard to say anything both new and true,” 
Clark does not here attempt to break much new ground, but presents instead a 
discriminating appraisal of the usefulness and workability of the principal 
fiscal and monetary tools hitherto discovered for dealing with the problem. 
Many may disagree with some individual judgments, e.g., the conclusion that 
serious credit restrictions are likely to be postponed until their result will be 
to precipitate an impending recession rather than to check a boom before it 
goes to unhealthy lengths. But few who give hard thought to these matters will 
be in sweeping disagreement with Professor Clark’s appraisals. 

Believing that a well-behaved system of prices and wages is a necessary 
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supplement to the most efficacious fiscal and monetary instruments for pro- 
moting substained full employment, Clark devotes two chapters to the per- 
plexing questions of what constitutes “good” and “bad ” behavior of prices 
and wages. 

In a short discussion of inflation, one conclusion is that there is probably 
no harm in a slow, upward drift of prices averaging not more than two per cent 
per year, combined with short fluctuations that obscure the trend. Treatment 
of problems of inflation, good as far as it goes, is disappointingly brief, 
especially since the institutional development of the present era stressed by the 
author may contain a pronounced inflationary bias. Evidently he considered 
the question of the effects of downward price flexibility in depression worth 
the greater part of the lecture period. 

Reductions in general prices and in particular prices, price decreases with 
and without wage cuts, reductions in margins above direct costs, changing rela- 
tions between prices of raw materials, factory prices, and consumer prices—all 
these are systematically examined from the standpoint of the effect on total 
employment and production. The author concludes that although the effects 
are important, we know little about them and “can learn comparatively little 
about them by traditional kinds of analysis, based on the law of supply and 
demand for single products.” His analysis, which again constitutes a concise 
summary of the present state of knowledge (or lack of it) on this problem, 
indicates why economists, evidently including Clark himself, are increasingly 
skeptical of the effectiveness of price flexibility in stabilizing employment and 
production. This is not a counsel of complete despair, however. He holds that 
the effects of some sorts of price reductions in facilitating private and public 
arrangements for stabilizing high-level demand can be predicted well enough 
to justify their inclusion in a combined program. The price chapter does not 
develop many principles of “good” price behavior but it will be valuable in 
keeping us on the right track and in avoiding fallacious proposals. 

In the chapter on collective bargaining and wages, on the other hand, 
Professor Clark’s principal concern is to formulate a set of principles of ecn- 
nomically sound wage adjustments, following out explorations begun in 
Alternative to Serfdom and ideas suggested by Slichter, Dunlop, and others. 
Analysis of the question of economic limits on the level of wages leads him to 
these conclusions: (1) There is a prima facie case for maintenance of wages as 
a relatively stable proportion of national income. (2) Extreme increases or 
decreases in the general level of real wages would tend to reduce employment, 
but there is a wide range between these extremes where the outcome is un- 
certain. Clark suggests as possible examples of the limits an increase of wages 
that would cut profits in half and a reduction of wages by one-third. (3) Within 
the range of uncertain effects, the tendency to give the benefit of the doubt to 
higher wages is sound. There may be no automatic corrective for wages that 
are a little too low, whereas industry can generally raise prices if wages go a 
little too high. Here the author refers to his previous conclusion that an in- 
crease in prices averaging not more than two per cent per year is not serious. 
But, he warns, it is' not safe to resolve all disputes in favor of higher wages, 
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and we badly need to gain better understanding of this problem. (4) That 
wages tend to rise into the zone where further increase (above the increase in 
productivity) means reduced employment is strongly suggested by the 
apparent fact that union organization and politics are geared to an annual in- 
crease in wages larger than the annual increase in productivity in the system as 
a whole. (5) At present, economic factors play a small part in wage adjust- 
ments and “their relation to standards of economic correctness is tenuous and 
doubtful.” ; 

The above points both indicate the need for formulation and use of a set of 
economically sound principles of wage adjustments and lead to the following 
principles which the author sets out: (1) The average of wages in the whole 
economy should increase at the same rate as the average of productivity in- 
crease. (2) Consideration should be given to the question whether current 
profits in the industry and in the ecannmy as a whole are more or less than 
customary and whether they constitute a fair and adequate share. (3) Wage 
rates in the various industries should rise over a period of years approximately 
as much as the average increase in man-hour productivity in the whole economy, 
so as to maintain related rates tor related types uf wurk, will lager increases 
only to correct inequities between trades and industries. Prices should decline 
in industries where the gain in productivity has been greater than average and 
should rise in those where it has been less than average, except in declining 
industries where demand will not support price increases. (4) Temporary 
wage premiums to attract labor to an expanding industry or to share extra- 
ordinary productivity gains should not exceed an amount that the average 
gain in productivity can make up in a few years. 

In the last chapter, Professor Clark examines the attitudes of management 
and labor and concludes that they are likely to become increasingly hospitable 
to the development of agreed codes for wage determination and other matters. 

The author’s analysis in developing his proposed code of wages will sug- 
gest many questions to economists and others. For example, is maintenance of 
the past proportionate division between wages and profits necessary in order 
to encourage sufficient capital investment for full employment? Or does main- 
tenance of full employment require larger proportionate consumption than in 
the past, and hence lower profits and a higher wage and salary income? The 
author seems to waver between these views. Again, what sort of criteria of fair 
profits would command general agreement and be economically sound? As a 
final example, can the economy function well if wages and prices are settled 
more or less separately? Clark is silent on the question whether collective 
bargaining should or should not in any way touch prices. 

Those who have struggled with questions of the sort taken up in these 
lectures will, however, regard this book as a notable step forward. And those 
who believe with the author that our mixed society can operate well only with 
voluntary. acceptance and discharge of a considerable measure of social res- 
ponsibility by unions, businesses; associations, and other groups with economic 
power will hope that Professor Clark’s progress from the Social Control of 
Business through Guideposts in Time of Change will stimulate many others 
to work intensively on the crucial and challenging problems of developing codes 
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of principle, not only for wages but for price and profit policies and investment 
and inventory policies. More economists should turn attention to this “empty 
box,” which is one of the emptiest and most important. Work of two kinds 
is required: that which brings advances in our technical knowledge and that 
which translates what we do know into practical codes. There is need and 
opportunity here for a variety of capacities and skills that will supplement 
and stimulate each other. To urge acceptance of social responsibility by 
power groups is fruitless and footless unless principles for its exercise are 
being developed. 
DonaALD H. WALLACE 
Princeton University 


Freedom and the Administrative State. By Josepa RosENFaRB. (New York 
and London: Harper. 1948. Pp. xiii, 274. $4.00.) 


Mr. Rosenfarb maintains “that a planned economy is inevitable in the 
light of the historical evolution of social forces, but that we do possess a 
collective choice whether to make the administrative state dictatorial or free 
and democratic” (p. 231). His book, therefore, is opposed to the prevailing 
trend of economic thinking which, under the adverse impression left by 
shortcomings in the war and postwar economies, identifies economic planning 
not merely with waste but also with despotism. The present reviewer, regard- 
ing himself as a member of the same opposition, appreciates the timeliness 
of a book that takes issue with the contentions of the anti-planners. But in 
spite of a wealth of historical and sociological material, which Mr. Rosenfarb 
uses with deep understanding to buttress his arguments, his book is not likely 
to convince the unconvinced. 

The reason for this poor prospect of success in argumentation is the direc- 
tion of Mr. Rosenfarb’s main interests, which are not those of an economist. 
He is a lawyer with rich administrative experience, and a student of history 
and sociology. Such a background is very valuable in dealing with the prob- 
lems of planning, but the primary approach to them ought to be from the 
angle of economics, because a clear view of the functions to be fulfilled must 
precede the designing of governmental machinery for their fulfillment. We 
are still struggling with the issue of how to fit the price mechanism into a 
planned economy. Therefore, we do not yet see with all the desirable clarity 
how far a planning government, in its efforts to carry out the plan, can rely 
upon the initiative of the individuals (after having set the data to which 
individuals will react) and where a more direct exercise of regulatory powers 
will be needed. Because Mr. Rosenfarb’s book does not bring any progress 
in this direction and gives only an inadequate picture of the results already 
achieved in the economist’s controversy on planning, his very intelligent 
discussion of organisational and functional problems of government will still 
be met by the critics with the question: Are the democratic procedures which 
the author recommends really compatible with the nature of economic plan- 
ning? To be sure no detailed blueprint of the economics of a planned system 
can be drawn up in advance, and insistence on an impossible degree of pre- 
cision in the “plan for planning” is a favorite but illegitimate weapon of the 
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anti-planners. But to blunt this weapon, the proposed economic system should 
be pictured as lucidly as it is possible at this stage of the debate, and all con- 
siderations of political methods should be integrated into that picture. 

Closely connected with the prevalence of political and sociological interests 
is a fault of the book which is at the same time the cause of one of its merits: 
Mr. Rosenfarb is trying to do too much on a very limited number of pages. 
His subjects range from the advantages of the British as compared with the 
American form of democracy to the rôle of the family in primordial society 
and to the intricacies of the Taft-Hartley Act, This broad approach prevents 
the author from concentrating the force of his reasoning on the decisive 
points but also makes his book very stimulating for anyone interested in the 
interrelationships of sociology, political science and economics. 

Cart LANDAUER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


Business Fluctuations; Prices 


Fluctuations in Inscomo and Employmoni, By TrromaAs WiLcor, 3d od. (Now 
York and London: Pitman. 1948. Pp. x, 216. $4.00.) 


Business cycles are the focus of two related issues of method in economics: 
verbal versus mathematical expositions of theory and historical versus eco- 
nometric techniques of empirical investigation. Mr. Wilson’s book is divided 
equally between a review and synthesis of modern business cycle theory and a 
study of cyclical fluctuations in the United States from 1918 to 1937. His 
theoretical inquiry, Part I, is verbal rather than mathematical. His empirical 
study, Part II, is, in his words, “of a direct nature” and avoids “involved” 
econometric techniques. Mr. Wilson is, quite properly, too much interested 
in his subject matter to offer any extended defense of his methods; and he 
neither excludes other techniques nor claims finality for his conclusions. But 
since he uses the tools of his choice with the greatest skill, his book illustrates 
well both the merits and the limitations of non-mathematical techniques. The 
advantages, which Mr. Wilson exploits to the full, are flexibility and inclusive- 
ness in the explanation of historical events. The limitations, which even Mr. 
Wilson cannot escape, are the difficulties of tracing merely by inspection the 
chains of causation in a complex system. 

The theoretical half of the book should be a valuable text for students of 
business cycle theory. It begins with a clear and balanced summary of the 
“classical” —‘Keynesian” debate concerning effective demand. The exposition 
of the theory of interest rates is particularly helpful. The author brings equal 
illumination to the disputes surrounding the relation between consumption and 
the demand for investment goods. The high point of the three chapters on this 
subject is a brilliant refutation of the paradoxical conclusions Professor Hayek 
draws from the “Ricardo effect.” After an inconclusive discussion of the effects 
of changes in money wages and a skeptical evaluation of the importance of 
monetary forces, Mr. Wilson presents his own synthesis of trade cycle theory. 

The core of his theory is an accelerator-multiplier model of the cycle. Mr. 
Wilson is seeking a model with a self-generating cycle, but it is by no means 
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clear from the relationships he postulates that his model will reverse its direc- 
tion. Because he avoids an exact formulation, he is not led to specify the lags 
or non-linearities required to produce cycles from an accelerator-multiplier 
system. Moreover, since Mr. Wilson relies heavily on the acceleration princi- 
ple throughout the book, it is unfortunate that he perpetuates the error of 
relating investment demand to changes in the output of consumption goods 
alone; after all, the production of investment goods also requires investment 
goods. Defects in Mr. Wilson’s theoretical model are not serious because the 
eclecticism of his approach permits him to depart from it freely. A large 
proportion of investment he attributes not to current changes in output but to 
technical progress. And for both turning-points, he lists ten alternative 
hypotheses. 

Part II is an excellent brief history of United States business fluctuations 
between the wars. The author has an enviable prose style, and he is a master 
of the difficult art of making statistical material readable. Possibly because he 
views American trade cycles from overseas, Mr. Wilson is able to appraise gov- 
ernment economic policy with a detachment and balance of which few Ameri- 
can economists are capable. He does not find it necessary to blame the disap- 
pointing recovery of the ’thirties either on the New Deal or on secular stagna- 
tion. 

Part II is more than good economic history. Mr. Wilson has attempted to 
employ the theory of his Part I to explain the economic fluctuations of the 
period and to confront competing theoretical hypotheses with the facts. Each 
phase of each cycle—especially each turning point—is examined to determine 
the consistency of various theories with observed data. In addition, Mr. Wilson 
undertakes to explain differences between cycles; for example, why was the 
recession of 1923 short-lived and that of 1929 prolonged? 

This empirical study complements but is no substitute for econometric in- 
vestigation. Mr. Wilson is able to weed out many theories as inapplicable to a 
given period by showing that they are obviously inconsistent with observed 
time series. But he is usually left with an embarrassing number of possible 
hypotheses. Lacking any quantitative estimates of the structural relationships 
of the system, he cannot evaluate the relative importance of these hypotheses. 
For example, when income and consumption both decline, Mr. Wilson cannot 
tell whether the fall in consumption was induced by the decline in income or 
was an autonomous contributor to the change in income. On the other hand, 
Mr. Wilson is better able than an econometrician to exploit information which 
is not easily quantified: e.g., the state of confidence, political events, occur- 
rences in particular industries. 

The final two chapters—the concluding one added in this edition—contain 
Mr. Wilson’s ventures into policy recommendation and prophecy. As a prophet, 
Mr. Wilson so far deserves honor. In the first edition in 1941, he did not 
succumb to the fashionable pessimism concerning postwar economic prospects. 
Neither does he predict secular inflation now. Whether or not they agree, 
readers of this book will appreciate the perspective of Mr. Wilson’s outlook. 

JAMES TOBIN 

Harvard University 
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Money and Banking: Short-Term Credit; Consumer Finance 


The Veil of Money. By A C. Picou. (London: MacMillan. 1949. Pp. vill, 150. 
$2.50.) 


Professor Pigou in his latest book attempts to throw some new light on the 
old question of the significance of money in determining income and employ- 
ment. Part I is devoted to a general discussion of the institution of money with 
special reference to the pricing mechanism and inflation. Part II, under the 
title, “Money Income,” contains the substance of the book—a model designed 
to demonstrate the predominant factors determining the magnitude of money 
income. 

Economists generally have regarded the problem so complicated as to 
necessitate simplifying assumptions. The most significant of the simplifying 
assumptions an Pigon’s part is his abstraction from changing expectations. 
“... I shall leave out of account the fact that the several governing factors... 
are, on occasions, expected to be different in the future from what they are now” 
(pp. 65, 66). Next the predominant real factors influencing the magnitude of 
LOL money income are set off against the purely monetary factors. 'l'he real 
factors include the demand and supply of investment goods, labor efficiency 
and industry’s monopoly power. Monetary factors, on the other hand, are con- 
ceived of as comprising the stock of money and its velocity in relationship to 
the rate of interest and the level of money wage rates. 

The income velocity of money (or, in another sense, the real balances that 
people wish to hold) is determined in part by the transactions, precautionary 
and speculative attitudes of holders of cash, as also by the availability of 
“near” money. Velocity is an increasing function of the rate of interest (7) and 
a decreasing function of the portion of purchasing power accruing to non-wage 
earners, and the size of real income. The stock of money in circulation on the 
other hand, tends, via central banking policies, to be an increasing function 
of y and the purchasing power available to non-wage earners. 

The demand curve for new real investment is a decreasing function only of 7, 
while the supply of real savings is an increasing function of 7, the size of real 
income and the proportion of purchasing power held by non-wage earners. 

With these relationships established, Pigou’s model is set to work. Although 
there are many refinements and modifications in his text, his main theme may 
be summarized briefly here. An increase in the demand for investment goods 
increases 7, the argument proceeds, and thus increases both the velocity and the 
stock of money in circulation. This generally entails a higher wages bill; and, 
if money wages are constant, higher employment and higher real income result. 
If the income of non-wage earners increases, however, real savings increase, 
thus reducing 7 and, in turn, money income. This latter consideration mini- 
mizes the force of the initial impulse leading to a higher money income. Again, 
if an increase in investment activity does produce a higher real income, the 
resulting expansion of real savings would impose another limit upon the increase 
in money income. 

On the basis of Pigou’s formal model, an increase in money wages neces- 
sarily reduces employment and real income (p. 106). But when Pigou turns 
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to changes in money income not the product of money wage changes, his 
conclusions are quite different: Stability of money wages serve then only to 
exaggerate the cycles of employment (p. 118). But two forces may be 
employed to mitigate this latter form of employment instability, the control ` 
of wages and the regulation of the stock of money in circulation. This then is 
perhaps the basic conclusion of the work: that instability cannot be avoided 
save by the deliberate adoption of flexible wage policies and the judicious 
control of the money supply. 

Attention should be directed to Pigou’s unusual definition of inflation, a 
situation in which “money income js expanding relatively to the output of 
work—not the output of goods and services (real income) .. .” (p. 14). This 
effort to emancipate the concept of inflation from considerations of productiv- 
ity seems intended to concentrate attention on the special interest of the writer, 
the level of employment. The further assertion that money “does not com- 
promise any of the essentials of economic life” (p. 25) should also be inter- 
preted in the light of this same special purpose. Even though Pigou points out 
that “the raiment (money) greatly affects the comfort of the body,” one might 
well wonder if the structure of modern capitalism, at least in its free form, 
could long survive without it. But Pigou seems impressed with the necessity 
of giving adequate weight to the real factors that operate beneath the money 
surtace, even though lu Lis uwu inudel he points out that mnney is, indeed, 
much more than a veil. 

The abstraction from expectations greatly weakens the applicability of Pro- 
fessor Pigou’s conclusions to the economic world in which we live. For the 
most part Professor Pigou is content with an analysis of the skape of his func- 
tional relationships, but their quantitative importance, viz., their position, in 
his own words, depends in large part on expectations. But perhaps Professor 
Pigou feels that it is better to offer modest conclusions on the basis of 
astronomy——working with more dependable variables—than to face the more 
spectacular issues of public policy on the basis of astrology—working with the 
erratic and often imponderable elements of expectations. 


PauL E. SULTAN 
Cornell University 


Money and Banking. By Jay L. O'Hara. (New York and London: Pitman. 
1948. Pp. xx, 671. $4.75.) 


This textbook is written for the beginning student in money and banking. 
The exposition is clear, free from excessive factual detail, expressed in simple 
language. At the end of each chapter is a summary of contents, a set of 
questions, and suggestions for further reading. The student should not find 
this presentation difficult to understand. As an introduction to money and 
banking this book should prove to be a welcome addition to the texts on this 
subject. 

A short historical, descriptive, and theoretical treatment of money is 
followed by a more extended discussion of banking. Major emphasis is placed 
on the commercial banking system since it is considered “. . . the source of 
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virtually all of our supply of effective money” (Preface, p. vii). The utiliza- 
tion of considerable space to describe noncommercial banking is justified on 
the ground that commercial banking “. . . can be fully understood only as non- 
commercial banking functions arc studied in some detail” (Preface, p. viii). 
A condensed history of banking in the United States is presented as a back- 
ground for a better understanding of contemporary banking. 

The objectives of monetary policy are briefly considered at the end of a 
chapter dealing with stabilization of the price level by means of the gold 
standard, bimetallism, credit control, one hundred per cent money, and other 
methods. Although emphasis throughout the book is on the value of money, 
stabilization of the price level is subordinated to maintenance of full em- 
ployment. The “. . . achievement and maintenance of full employment should 
. . . occupy a position of primacy as the objective of monetary policy” (p. 492). 

As one means of realizing high level employment, “moderate increases in the 
general level of prices...” are advocated (p. 493). This recommendation is 
based on the argument that businessmen anticipating greater profits as a result 
of price increases will be stimulated to expand employment and production. 
In the analysis no distinction is made between competitive and monopolistic 
conditions. The possibility that rising prices will cut down the physical 
volume of sales of goods in the market and thus destroy opportunities for 
employment is not considered. 

A serious weakness of the book is the failure to give more consideration to 
Federal Reserve policy. Only occasional references are made to the System’s 
past experience in realizing (or failing to realize) its objectives through the 
use of credit controls. The treatment of the Federal Reserve System is for the 
most part descriptive and mechanistic, consisting of a description of the 
structural organization of the System, an exposition of Federal Reserve Bank 
functions, and the mechanics of credit controls. 

In the chapter on Keynesian economics the following policy is recommended. 
“The principal social responsibility of those in control of the supply of effec- 
tive money is so to manage that supply as to keep rates of interest sufficiently 
below the marginal efficiency of capital to insure a rate of investment that. will 
provide full employment. At the same time, interest rates must be prevented 
from falling to a level so low that savers prefer to hold their wealth in money 
form rather than offer it for productive employment” (p. 466). Precisely how 
to choose and set rates of interest that will harmonize with the above require- 
ments is not revealed. The presumption is that, if proper rates of interest are 
not (or cannot be) established, the effects will be evident in “. . . declines in 
effective demand, output, employment, and money income, that result from the 
low level of investment when private entrepreneurs refrain from putting to work 
all of the funds that are being saved” (p. 464). The solution to this problem 
is “, . . simply that what the private sector of the economy fails or refuses to do 
must be done by the public sector. .. . it is necessary for the government to step 
in and borrow the otherwise idle hoards of savings. ... The funds that they 
(Ge, government) borrow and spend will find their way into the markets in 
effectuating a higher level of aggregate demand ... ,” employment, and income 
(pp. 464-65). 
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The chapters on foreign exchange discuss the functions of banks in financing 
foreign trade, determination of foreign exchange rates under both gold and 
paper standards, foreign exhange practices growing out of depression and war, 
development of international monetary cooperation, establishment and opera- 
tion of the Bretton Woods institutions, and American financial aid to foreign 
countries. 

In the analysis of the determination of the value of money the transactions 
and cash-balance equations discussed under the title of “conventional 
approaches ” are found to supplement one another. The Keynesian analysis is 
isolated for special treatment in a separate chapter under the title of “income 
approach.” Keynesian theory seems to be utilized primarily to explain the 
determination of the value of money and incidentally to explain changes in the 
level of employment and the national income. 

A variety of contemporary problems is considered in the final chapter. ‘The 
methods and effects of war finance, postwar inflation, postwar effectiveness of 
the traditional methods of credit control by the Federal Reserve System, stabili- 
zation of the economy through a combination of monetary and fiscal policy are 
discussed very briefly. 

Raymond H. LOUNSBURY 

Dartmouth College 


Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie der Liquiditaet, By Orro Vert, (Frankfurt M.: 
Vittorio Klostermann. 1948. Pp. 167.) 


This book is not only a valuable indication of the present state of monetary 
theory in Germany, but it is also a major contribution to the field. The author, 
a professor of economics at the University of Frankfurt, is also president of 
the Land Central Bank of Hesse, and as such also a member of the board of 
directors of the Bank deutscher Laender. 

The purpose of the study is to clarify a series of economic problems by 
fitting them into a framework organized around the concept of liquidity. 
Liquidity is defined as “die durch Tauschgueter repraesentierte Verfuegungs- 
macht ueber Bedarfsgueter” (p. 12). Every commodity has some liquidity 
characteristics; to the extent that they predominate, the commodity is a 
““Tauschgut.” It follows that the demand for liquidity need not be related in 
any definite way to the demand for money. For ordinarily money is merely at 
one extreme of the spectrum: it 1s the only commodity which is always and 
exclusively “Tauschgut” and never “‘Bedarfsgut”; goods in process of produc- 
tion are frequently at the other extreme. Both the level of liquidity and the 
degree of liquidity of commodities depend on such factors as the organization 
of the economy, customs and habits, the level of income (the proportion 
of savings is uncritically assumed to increase as national income increases 
[p. 27]), and the stage of the business cycle. 

The purpose of liquidity is the acquisition of ““Bedarfsgueter” by exchang- 
ing them for “Tauschgueter” (p. 14). The desire for liquidity is, in turn, 
explained in terms of the motives listed by Keynes in his explanation of 
liquidity preference. (The author states in his introduction that due to war 
and postwar conditions, more recent foreign literature was sometimes not 
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available to him.) The desire for liquidity as an end in itself is considered 
strangely as being pathological (pp. 16, 137), even though fear of the future 
and the desire for independence—which are hardly pathological—are given 
as reasons. Such a desire, if made effective, is supposed to block the circular 
flow of the economy; perhaps it is this result which is considered pathologi- 
cal. 

The above concepts are then applied to various monetary problems. The 
control of money provides the possibility for the creation and distribution 
of liquidity. Money is treated as a veil which hides the basic characteristic. of 
the concept of liquidity, but does not alter it. Interest is the price which 
regulates the market for liquidity: it keeps the supply of and demand for 
liquidity in equilibrium. Interest is created by renouncing consumption in 
favour of liquidity, and at the same time renouncing a high degree of 
liquidity; the lower the degree of liquidity, the higher the interest rate. 
Interest is thus the reward for non-spending and for its investment in 
relatively illiquid form (not-hoarding). The author sometimes comes danger- 
ously close to regarding willingness not to spend nur lo hoard as sufficient 
(p. 99); but such willingness is sufficient. anly in the presence nf aclequate 
demand for liquidity. In fact, the requirement of demand is somewhat 
neglected throughout. For example, the discussion of inflation and deflation 
(p. 54) is not very helpful in the absence of specified income assumptions. 
Similarly, the statement that demand for and supply of liquidity must be in 
equilibrium in order for the economy to be in equilibrium is not very useful 
without an analysis of the kind of equilibrium and the interrelationships 
between the latter and liquidity. 

In the final chapter the apparatus is applied to some problems of inter- 
national trade. It is shown how the “automatic” gold standard might present 
an ideal possibility of equalizing liquidity between nations, given the 
necessary assumptions and provided the rules of the games are adhered to by 
the participants. It is also indicated how institutions like the International 
Monetary Fund could fulfill a similar function. l 

Though a short review can hardly do justice to the stimulating analysis, it 
is hoped that it has at least whetled appetites. 

Hans A. ADLER 

Harvard University 


Business Finance; Investments and Security Markets; Insurance 


Government Financing of Private Enterprise. By Doucias R. FULLER. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 206, $3.00.) 

This is a study of the financing problems of business, particularly small 
business, and the government’s rôle in resolving them. Although readable 
and informative, it is repetitious, contains considerable background material 
not directly related to the main topic, and suffers from a few organizational 
and structural weaknesses. 

Since the case for government financial assistance to business rests largely 
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on the assumption that there are significant gaps in the existing private credit 
mechanism, Dr. Fuller begins his study with a brief examination of this 
premise, followed by three chapters of historical background information, 
domestic and foreign. The remainder of the volume is largely devoted to an 
analysis of government credit assistance to business since 1934, particularly 
through the Federal Reserve banks, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and the wartime V-loan program, for the purpose of determining the need 
for continuation of such programs or the development of new programs. 

The volume of business lending by the Federal Reserve banks approximated 
that of RFC during the years 1934-1937, but after liberalization of the RFC 
Act in 1938, RFC became the dominant government agency in this field. The 
most impressive fact concerning prewar experience under these two programs, 
according to Dr. Fuller, is the small volume of loans. He rules out application 
of unduly onerous terms and conditions by the administering agencies as a 

. possible explanation for this, since “no trustworthy evidence has been intro- 
duced to prove that the standards applied were appreciably stricter than was 
necessary to conform with the instructiohs of Congress that loans were only 
to be made when reasonable assurance of repayment existed.” The explana- 
tion is found instead in a lack of unsatisfied demand for medium-term credit 
principally because of the growing willingness of private lending institutions 
to extend term credit. Heavy postwar lending by RFC under its Blanket 
Participation Program (instituted in' 1945 and terminated in 1947) arose 
both because of increased demand, especially to finance fixed-asset expendi- 
tures, and because RFC’s participation terms proved attractive to private 
bankers. 

-The discussion of wartime government financial assistance, particularly the 
V-loan program, is clearly the most authoritative section of the book, re- 
flecting careful study and familiarity with operating details gained by the 
author through first-hand experience. Several points commonly suspected con- 
cerning this program are confirmed, particularly the high average guaranty 
percentage (90 per cent being the most common), which generally showed 
little correlation to the strength of the loan, and the greater liberality of the 
War Department than the Navy Department or the Maritime Commission on 
eligibility, amounts, and maturities. 

Particular significance is attached to the V-loan program, not only for its 
important contribution to increased production but also because the experience 
which private bankers gained under this program contributed to their will- 
ingness and competence to meet present-day needs. Important in this regard 
were stress on ability rather than collateral, experience in budgeting loan 
requirements and repayments, and emphasis on the importance to smaller 
borrowers of adequate technical assistance and accounting procedures. At the 
same time, the author recognizes the threat to private banking in the new 
respectability of a government guaranty, but he feels that reckless use of 
such guaranties can be prevented by requiring substantial private-bank par- 
ticipation. 

The author’s major conclusions and recommendations are as follows: 

1, Little has been done, either by government or private agencies, to remedy 
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the serious gap in availability of equity and long-term loan capital for small 
business. However, he regards government provision of risk capital incom- 
patible with free enterprise, and commercial-bank investment in such capital 
incompatible with the demand nature of their liabilities. His proposed rem- 
edies for this gap accordingly include revisions in the tax structure to revive 
former major sources of such capital, and creation of new private local financ- 
ing institutions. 

2. Although government experience prior to 1945 indicates no serious gap 
in medium-term financing, the large volume of RFC loans of this type since 
that time suggests the existence of a gap of minor proportions, (This gap may 
be more significant than Dr. Fuller concedes, as indicated by the sharp in- 
crease in RFC lending during the past year.) To assure adequate medium- 
term financing, he recommends continuation of RFC (but not Federal Re- 
serve) authority, both as a competitive spur to private lending institutions and 
for standby purposes. 

3. With respect to short-term credit, government experience provides “‘con- 
vincing evidence” that no significant gap exists. 

4, Finally, he recommends two collateral government aids to small business 
investment: Exploration of methods for reducing costs of financing and pro- 
vision of increased technological and advisory services. 

The almost simultaneous appearance of this volume and A. D. H. Kaplan’s 
study of Small Business: Its Place and Problems is a reminder that facilities 
for coordination of economic research may still be inadequate. On the financing 
issue, both volumes cover much of the same ground and arrive at many 
similar conclusions and recumendations. The Fuller volume, however, in 
most respects is more comprehensive and fills a long-felt need for an exami- 
nation of the necessary rôle of government in business financing. But there 
are numerous additional problems in this general area which might have 
been studied with the same investment of time and resources had this over- 
lap been avoided, including a detailed examination of standards employed in 
government lending programs. 

James B. ECKERT 

Washington, D.C. 


Business Finance. By Cart A. Dauten. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. 
Pp. xiii, 551. $4.75.) 

This book treats the same general topics as are treated in an ordinary 
finance text but it differs from typical texts in that it places the greater 
emphasis upon those aspects of finance which are of most concern to small 
business enterprises. Within this field much more attention is given to the 
financing of current operations and less to the raising of initial fixed capital 
than is customary. This statement does not imply that Dauten neglects the 
latter subjects but only that he devotes a greater amount of space to discussing 
problems that confront business enterprises continuously than to those which 
need to be solved but infrequently. 

Teachers of conventional corporation finance courses will probably find 
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the book most useful to students as supplementary reading on sources of 
short-term capital. For example, an entire chapter is devoted to methods 
and procedures for obtaining current funds from banks, another to describing 
term loans, and a third to R.F.C. loans. Often the treatment is detailed, 
even to the extent of presenting an exhibition of forms and a list of addresses, 
(for example, two pages are used to list the addresses of the thirty-one 
R.F.C. agency offices). 

The volume incorporates and makes copious use of much recently published 
material dealing with the problems of small business. Among other things it 
contains brief summaries of many of the pamphlets published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and repeats the findings of the T.N.E.C. inves- 
tigations. The author draws heavily on the writings of Neil Jacoby, Raymond 
Saulnier, Tynan Smith, Charles Schmidt, and other recent writers who have 
treated special financing procedures and problems. 

Business Finance is not suitable for use as a text in corporation finance, 
largely because of its almost exclusive concern with small enterprise but also 
because the treatment is rather elementary for college level use. It is the kind 
of book which one about to start a small business should read and keep 
accessible, Within the scope of its objective—an explanation of the principles 
and methods of finance applicable to small business enterprises—the author 
has done an excellent job and has supplied a book that fills a gap in existing 
literature. 

WILFORD J. EITEMAN 

University of Michigan 


Surety Rate-making—A Study of the Economics of Suretyship. By JULES 
Backman, (New York: Surety Association of America. 1948. Pp. xix, 
492.) 

This book was prepared by Dr. Backman under the sponsorship of The 
Surety. Association of America, an association of stock companies writing 
almost three-fourths of the fidelity and surety bond business. Dr. Backman 
was given full control of the study and, judging hy the evidence within the 
report, he has produced an unbiased, objective analysis. 

While the book is of greatest concern to those specializing in suretyship 
and insurance, it is of interest to economists as a study in pricing in a field 
where price determination is attended by unusual difficulties and where 
governmental regulation is assuming a more important rôle. Although it is 
difficult to omit any sections of the study, the economist, as compared with 
the insurance specialist, will find most valuable, Chapters 4, 8, 11, 12 and 14 
on “The Rating Bureau and Competition,” “Cyclical Aspects of Suretyship,” 
“Principles and Mechanics of Insurance Rate-making,’” “Surety Rate- 
making,” and “Surety Rate-making: Recommendations.” In these chapters 
are included the author’s principles and theories of pricing. A good case is 
made for regulated cooperation rather than free competition in surety rate- 
making. In other chapters, the author provides the background for the study 
and develops and analyzes the statistics on which his conclusions rest. 
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A wealth of statistics in the field of suretyship is presented in the book. 
These will be of greater value to the- insurance and suretyship specialist than 
to the economist. Some had been published previously in scattered sources, 
but many are available here for the first time. Some of these are the heretofore 
unpublished results of studies made by surety companies for their own 
information; some are the results of special inquiries and analyses of their 
experience made by several companies purely for this study. Throughout the 
work, the ‘sad lack of uniform, detailed statistics in the industry is evident. 
Dr. Backman has been forced to use data which, having been compiled on 
varying bases by different companies, is of questionable comparability. 
Suggestions are made to improve the statistics to be gathered in the future. 
In the area of expense statistics, improvement no doubt will result from the 
uniform accounting regulation of New York under which companies now are 
operating, but only since January 1, 1949. 

One point which te author makes in a number of places (to cite just a 
few, pages 9, 291, and 314) is that, “surety bond prices are among the few 
prices which are now the same or lower than before the war.” Further, 
“a price decline in such a sea of inflation is an achievement worthy of 
note.” This emphasis seems unwarranted and incorrect. True, rates have 
been reduced. True, expenses as contrasted with losses consume a larger 
proportion of the premium dollar than in most insurance lines. But, exposures 
have increased so that larger amounts of coverage are required for the same 
protection. Whether prices, as distinct from rates, have actually decreased 
or not, depends upon the relationship between the decline in rates and the 
amount of coverage now required for the same protection as heretofore. 
In any event, the decline in surety bond prices is not as great as may be 
inferred without this qualification. Furthermore, it is not a very remarkable 
achievement, since, as the author points out elsewhere, the postwar period 
has been one of very low loss ratios and very high underwriting gains, even 
though the companies have been operating at the lower rate level. 

There are two possibilities in the surety rate-making problem which do 
not seem to have been adequately explored. One, not even given passing 
mention in the book, is the possibility of charging a policy fee to cover 
fixed expenses, since the expense factor is predominant and heavy expenses 
in many bonds are unrelated to the bond penalties, and a premium to cover 
the hazard and variable expense element. The other is the possibility of 
applying a “pure premium” technique, similar to that of workmen’s compen- 
sation. This is a possibility if measures of exposure can be determined for 
each type of bond. For many such, measures can be determined and for 
these at least the method would be applicable. The fact that very long 
term experience must be used does not preclude this method. The fact that 
there are many classifications with very small volumes of experience has 
not proved an insurmountable handicap in workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 

C. M. KAHLER 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Current Financial Problems and the City of London. Published for The In- 
stitute of Bankers by Europa Publications Limited. (London: 39 Bedford 
Square, W. C. 1. 1949. Pp. 219. 15s.) 


The series of thirteen papers contained in this volume were originally pre- 
sented as lectures at the International Summer School of the Institute of 
Bankers, held at Oxford, England, in September 1948. With few exceptions, 
the authors are financial journalists, among them:several of the leading editors 
of, and contributors to, Britain’s renowned financial press, including the well- 
known editor of The Banker, Mr. W. T. C. King. There are also papers by 
Roy Harrod, R. S. Sayers, and Sir Henry Clay, to mention some of the pro- 
fessional economists who were invited to lecture at the school. 

While this symposium is addressed primarily to the student of London’s 
financial mechanism and the institutional structure of British banking, several 
studies contain comments of more general interest to American economists. 
This is particularly true of the paper by W. F. Crick, general manager for 
research and statistics of the Midland Bank, whose skillful exposition of the 
role of monetary policy in postwar Britain contains much of relevance to 
other “mixed” economies in Europe. Nobody will be surprised when Mr. Crick 
visualizes monctary policy as playing a relatively small part among other 
factors in the shaping of a comprehensive economic policy in Britian. Yet Mr. 
Crick very properly points up the fact that monetary policy and its twin 
brother, budgetary policy, can together still be of large importance in a semi- 
controlled economy, depending upon whether they are in harmony or conflict 
with the trend of physical controls. 

Roy Harrod, in a paper entitled “The Financial Position of Britain and the 
Balance of Payments,” comes forward with a number of suggestions that run 
counter to generally accepted doctrines. There is now wide agreement both in 
this country and in Europe that Britain’s salvation, no less than that of 
Western Europe as a whole, lies in a substantial expansion of its plant and 
equipment. Mr. Harrod, however, is worried over the current rate of capital 
investment in Britain. The country’s steel program, he observes glumly, is 
grossly excessive, and according to his gloomy forebodings the mechanization 
of the coal mining industry will lead to acute unemployment before many 
years have elapsed. He reiterates his familiar thesis that the roots of Britain’s 
balance of payments difficulties lie essentially in excessive capital outlay and 
that investment expenditures should be cut sharply. American observers, alive 
to the urgent need for modernizing and expanding much of Britain’s industrial 
plant if that country is ever to achieve financial equilibrium, will find it diffi- 
cult to accept this line of reasoning, from a longer-run point of view at least, 
_ though they may readily agree with Mr. Harrod’s counsel that certain invest- 
ments could well be postponed until Britain’s general position has eased. 

Professor R. S. Sayers, in his brief lecture entitled “Some General As- 
pects of Central Banking,” calls attention to some worthwhile fields of 
action that central banks could cultivate with advantage to themselves and 
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their economies. It is the function of central banks, Professor Sayers main- 
tains, to seek out the sensitive spots in their economies and be ready to 
adopt novel weapons to deal with them. Professor Sayers enters controversial 
ground when he argues that central banks, having close contact with all 
parts of the financial system, are institutionally better adapted than Treas- 
uries for the actual exercise of control. But one may readily agree with Pro- 
fessor Sayers’ suggestion that central banks, if they wish to be as useful 
as possible, must not be unduly conservative but must develop new tech- 
niques to meet new situations. These are doctrines that have successfully 
been put into practice in recent years by the authors of central bank statutes 
in various parts of the world. 

Sir Henry Clay’s valuable appraisal of the evolution of the sterling area 
reaches the conclusion that Britain derives great advantage from its rela- 
tions with the rest of the sterling area and that it would be folly to adopt 
auy pulicy that alms at breaking it up. Now that much respectable opinion 
looks at the sterling transferable-account system as one of the principal de- 
vices for creating a new intra-European payments mechanism, many a reader 
may well have expected a somewhat more positive approach toward the 
future of sterling in international, and particularly, European trade. 

In many circles, it has lately herame fashionable to speak of the Bretton 
Woods “twins” in a deprecatory tone. Mr. Paul Bareau, deputy city editor 
of the News Chronicle and frequent contributor to financial magazines, has 
successfully resisted this temptation in his paper on “International Banking 
Organizations.”:Of the two institutions, the Fund comes out much better 
than the Bank in Mr. Bareau’s appraisal. He acknowledges that the United 
States government has used its dominant voice in the affairs of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund wisely and constructively. Mr. Bareau concludes 
that while the Fund has compromised on some fundamental issues of its 
code and has been guided too much by political considerations, it has never- 
theless performed a very valuable function by keeping alive a modicum of 
cooperation in the field of international monetary relations. 

In his evaluation of the Fund, Mr. Bareau very properly points out that 
the economic climate of the pustwar years could hardly have been less favor- 
able to the Fund’s objectives, but this is perhaps even more true of the 
Bank. When Mr. Bareau feels unhappy over the fact that the Bank lacks 
a spirit of adventure and has been too much concerned over the interests 
of United States investors, who after all put wp much of the Bank’s loanable 
funds, he appears to forget that international investment, to flow smoothly, 
persistently, and on a large scale, needs a political and economic environ- 
ment radically different from that prevailing during the last few years. Be- 
fore charging the Bank with unimaginative leadership and lack of adventure, 
we should carefully consider the Bank’s contention that it has found a great 
lack of soundly conceived projects suitable for its financing. The fact that 
it has refused to put up money for projects that it considers neither sound 
nor productive in the light of the present disequilibrium in the world economy 
provides very little justification for Mr. Bareau’s criticism that the Bank 
“tried to eschew the adventurous.” 
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For the American reader who is interested in an authoritative study of 
London’s financial facilities, Mr. King’s paper on the London Discount 
Market contains much valuable information. This is also true of Mr. Steffen- 
burg’s lecture on “Merchant Banking in London” and the study by David 
Sachs entitled “Survey of the Financial Institutions of the City of London.” 

F. H. KLOPSTOCK 

New York, N.Y. 


International Economics 


Plowshares into Swords. By Oswatp P. Cuew. (New York: Harper. 1948. 
Pp. xv, 227. $3.00.) 


This book undertakes to indicate the adjustments that are needed in the 
world by reason of the fact that the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, 
and neighboring countries in the Western world, and Japan in the Eastern 
world, by stealing a march on the rest of the world, were able to develop 
far-flung markets for their factory products, and now are faced with the 
loss of some of their former markets because the rest of the world is slowly 
industrializing. Others have written on this subject, but none from Oswald 
Chew’s point of view, which is that of a person who has spent his life in 
the public information service of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and, in consequence, has come to see events and developments very sharply 
in an agricultural focus. Chew writes with the vigor and clarity of a successful 
journalist, and hence even a sophisticated reader needs to keep his wits about 
him or he will lose his bearings. 

This is not to say that there is little sound analysis in this book. In fact, 
there is just enough that isn’t to lead the author to the dubious conclusion 
that since the Industrial Revolution the principal cause of wars has been 
a contest for farm lands; to use the author’s phrasing, “modern war is war 
for farms.” The result is a book too much for the comfort of a scholar, in 
the same class as Vogt’s Road to Survival, Osborn’s Our Plundered Planet, 
Pearson and Harpers World Hunger, and Prentice’s Food, War and the 
Future. 

One is usually helped in thinking through such situations if one first 
thinks in interregional terms within one country. The natural parallel in 
this case is the industrial Northeast in the United States. This Northeast 
has lost a market for particular factory products as, first, the Midwest, and 
later the South and West, have industrialized. But the Northeast is still 
growing industrially. It has lost only in percentage of the whole. The latter 
is true even of little New England, There are those in the Northeast who are 
unhappy to see the South and West growing faster than the Northeast, but 
the only reasonable program for its inhabitants is to see that they readjust 
their industry so that it fits as closely as possible into the changing national 
economy. The national interest is in getting all parts of the country in- 
dustrialized in proportion to the resources, and in having each industry grow 
where it has most advantage. The important consideration for the Northeast 
is whether the industrialization of the rest of the United States adds enough 
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to the total national income so that the Northeast’s share of it is an increasing 
absolute amount. 

Could such a national development leave the Northeast with less industry 
absolutely? Surely so, although this is not likely. Also, if it does, other eco- 
nomic activity is likely to replace it. 

Now suppose the Northeast were a separate nation. The international 
interest would be the same as the national interest so far as Northeast, South 
and West are concerned. But what would the Northcast itself do in such 
a situation? Obviously it would do all possible to enable existing industries 
to continue to compete by making them more efficient, by seeking alternative 
new markets, and the like. Some of its existing industries would find they 
had comparative advantage and expand, and others would contract. Also 
some new industries would probably be found. All this would be good inter- 
nationally too. But Chew’s doctrine is to the effect that these measures would 
not suffice, and the Northeast nation would in duc time engage in actual 
military conquest of the farm lands of the South, and West or Midwest. 
Why farm lands in particular? So as to be able to produce within its own bound- 
aries the food that it could no longer get by exchanging factory goods for it. 

He says further that even the industrial nations with big foreign markets, 
except the United States, which has all the land it needs, will presently engage 
in such conquest so as to be sure of having food enough, for who knows 
when they may not lose some outlet, or go to war and face a food block. 

He believes that both world wars were induced in this way, and another 
one will be if we do nothing to prevent it. Surely must historians will con- 
sider this a narrow and distorted view of Germany’s and Japan’s desire for 
“lebensraum.” It happens that the territories most available to both of these 
countries were exporters of farm products; but had these territories been 
rich in coal, iron and oil rather than food, they would have been considered 
much greater military prizes. Consider the Ruhr and Silesia in this connection! 

It is true that both world wars did make these countries, the United King- 
dom, and some others, want to be more nearly self-sufficient in food; but 
surely they were no less concerned over sources of iron, oil, and coal. Also, 
shortage of exchange figured in both postwars, but especially in the second. 
The vigorous farm price-support measures after World War I came mostly 
with the break in farm prices from 1928 on, and were directly a response to 
pressure of the agricultural interests. No doubt the military sufficiency argu- 
ment strengthened the hands of the agrarian politicos of Europe; very little 
those of the United States. 

The cases of present Germany and present Japan have to be considered in 
a class by themselves, The readjustments which they need are greatly compli- 
cated by the second war. 

Chew proposes as a general solution some form of international agreement 
that will assure industrial countries of their foreign outlets, or delay the 
loss of them while adjustments are being made, and at the same time assure 
them of a food supply. 

Joun D, BLACK 

Harvard University 
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ARABIAN OL. By RaymMonp F. MIKESELL and Dos B. CHENERY. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1949. Pp. 201. $3.50.) 


Among those who, for one reason or another, are interested either in the 
economic problems of the Middle East or in international raw materials prob- 
lems or in the oil industry, it will be pretty generally admitted that the title 
of this valuable little volume is inaccurate and too modest. As the table of 
contents shows, only about thirty pages are devoted exclusively to oil devel- 
opments and issues in Saudi Arabia. There is a subtitle “America’s Stake in 
the Middle East” which comes nearer to describing the scope of the work; 
but the (I am sure, unintended) implication that America’s stake in the 
Middle East is identical and coterminous with the American-owned oil con- 
cession in Saudi Arabia is politically unsound and it is amply (if tacitly) re- 
futed by the aggregate of facts adduced in the book itself. 

Actually what Mikesell and Chenery have done is: (1) To assemble and 
interpret all the significant statistical data on Middle East oil and its place 
in the world fuel economy; (2) To describe the contractual arrangements 
which govern Middle East oil production and trade, and to analyze the prob- 
lems (commercial and diplomatic) which derive from this clumsy and un- 
stable pattern; (3) To describe particularly (and as a sort of case study) 
the various facets of the American concessionary position in Saudi Arabia— 
the diplomatic, legal, commercial, financial and managerial issues thal have 
arisen; and (4) to appraise the depth and scope of the United States national 
interest in Middle East oil, and to evaluate the impact of this oil on Ameri- 
can foreign policy and vice versa. 

For all these services we are in the authors’ debt. The factual compilation 
alone merits praise. The facts are in general not new (indeed, some of the 
statistical information is, inevitably; already obsolete); but the material is 
nowhere else available in one place, being scattered through government docu- 
ments, the petroleum trade press, and a few journal articles. The analysis is 
penetrating, sound and modestly presented. The specific data on Saudi Arabia 
fell a fascinating story in concise form. 

On the very broadest issues of policy one might cavil. If I read pages 124- 
25 correctly, the authors would ‘like the experts of the American oil industry 
to work out an import program that would take account of all domestic inter- 
ests and activities (including the experimental). To some extent this already 
happens but I had not supposed economists would commend it. By implica- 
tion on pages 95-100 and explicitly on page 127 the authors urge ratification 
of the Anglo-American Petroleum Agreement, thus flogging a quite dead horse. 
On pages 121 and 128 the authors urge a United Nations conference to establish 
a world petroleum organization; despite a footnote on page 100 quoting me 
to the contrary, I do not now think this recommendation is in the realm of 
reality. 

On page 119 it is stated that “American (oil) companies operating abroad 
can in general be counted on to abide by the wishes of (their) government.” 
That is very nice. 

Joun A Lorrus 

Washington, D.C, 
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Imperfect Competition in International Trade. By S. B. RANGNEKAR. 
Edited by J. J. Anjaria. University of Bombay Econ. Ser, No. 1. 
(Bombay: Geoffrey Cumberlege. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1948. 
.Pp. xvii, 184. $8.) 

As its title indicates, this monograph is a study of non-perfectly competitive 
pricing as applied to the field of international trade. The basic approach 
follows the neoclassical reciprocal demand tradition in contrast to the 
specific commodity. approach commonly used in investigating monopolistic 
pricing in world markets. The study is theoretical in the sense that cases 
are investigated without detailed preliminary investigation of their relevance 
for any particular historical setting. Exchange control, for example, is almost 
ignored, although some of Dr. Rangnekar’s conclusions may conceivably 
have some applicability to such arrangements. 

The investigation of various types of pricing arrangements is divided into 
u1unupoly and oligopoly, with a number of specific cases considered under 
each head. Under monopoly pricing, for example, four cases are considered, 
distinguished according to the number of countries supposed to be engaged 
in trade and arrnrding to whothor one couulry wiuuupulizes the marketing 
of all its exports or only one. Under oligopolistic pricing, more complicated 
arrangements are each investigated in turn. Dr. Rangnekar then attempts 
in a separate chapter to assess the implications of restrictive practices on 
both national and international welfare. The welfare analysis rests mainly on 
‘Professor Pigou’s work in this field, combined on occasion with the currently 
popular “as t’were” doctrine. A final chapter attempts to assess how the 
earlier analysis should be modified if uncertainty is assumed. Money is intro- 
duced at this point and a monetary theory combined from various ideas of 
such diverse thinkers as Keynes and Mises is constructed. For such 
eclecticism, one can only commend the author’s courage. 

- Like many doctoral dissertations, this work is mainly of the exercise 

variety designed to reveal the student’s competence in his field. Those 

already familiar with the literature in international trade theory are not 
apt to find a careful reading of the book rewarding. Even as an exercise in 
economic analysis this study has serious limitations. The writing is fre- 
quently vague and at times inexcusably jumbled. Conclusions are commonly 
stated in the comparative form without the alternative mentioned. As a result 
of the poor quality of the writing, it is impussible to determine at a number 
of points just what views Dr. Rangnekar is attempting to demonstrate and 
hence permit a judgment of their validity. There are, in addition, a number 
of technically inaccurate statements. One is surprised to learn that the in- 
elastic portion of a monopolist’s demand schedule is the only relevant portion 
to him, and that monopoly power in the pricing of products automatically 
carries with it monopsony power in the buying of resource services. Such 

a statement as “, . . there is agreement that capital goods embody waiting” 

makes one wonder if the author has ever heard of F. H. Knight. These 

deficiencies loom less large when compared with the enormity of the task 
which Dr, Rangnekar set himself to handle in brief compass, Nevertheless, 
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it is unfortunate that this work was published in its present form, especially 
since it inaugurates the Economic Series of the University ‘of Bombay 
publications. 
Earr R. RoLpH 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


Gli Ammodernamenti della Teoria degli Scambi Internazionali. By AMEDEO 
GAMBINO, (Padova: Cedam. 1946. Pp. 61.) 


The booklet was written by a professor of economy of the University of 
Rome and was published by the Economic Institute of the Bocconi Uni- 
versity in Milan. It deals with the progressive innovations in the theory of 
international trade and exchange, and its distinctive feature is an abstract and 
syllogistic method of analysis. 

The purpose of Professor Gambino is to reinterpret the classical postulates 
of comparative costs and advantages in the light of the modern “equilibrium” 
theory. The author reviews the various theories of international trade from 
Ricardo and Mill through Marshall to Haberler and Ohlin. He accepts the 
assumption that “monetary” costs and not “real” costs determine the flow 
of international trade, but pursues the inquiry into the relative differences 
of monetary costs (or Haberler’s “substitution” costs) among various 
countries. He finds that such differences are the result of the combination 
‘ of productive factors prevailing in each country-—and concludes that the 
relative advantages in international trade are for each country the same as 
those which may be established for domestic trade. 

Of particular interest is the chapter of the book and an introductory note 
by Professor DeMaria on an “unfortunate criticism” by Pareto of Ricardo’s 
theory of comparative costs. According to Pareto, Ricardo’s theory serves 
to demonstrate a “possible” condition and not the necessary and only condi- 
tion under which the international movement of goods can occur. Professor 
Gambino’s view attributes Pareto’s position to the fact that goods move 
in international trade if their relative costs are within the margins of their 
comparative costs in the various countries. Professor DeMaria observes, 
however, that a country may continue to export goods produced at disad- 
vantageous comparative costs, if such commercial loss were lower than the 
alternative of closing and liquidating existing investments in export industries. 

The author offers some stimulating thoughts, expressed in a very concise 
form. The booklet could be very usefully expanded, to provide a more 
readable text on the general subject of the historical development of theories 
of international trade. 

FRANK M. 'TAMAGNA 

Washington, D.C. 


Industrial Organization and Markets; Public Regulation of Business 


Cartels in Action. By Grorce W. StockiInc and Myron W. WATKINS, (New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1946. Pp. xii, 533. $4.00.) 
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Cartels or Competition? By Grorce W. Stockinc and Myron W. WATKINS. 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1948. Pp. 530. $4.00.) 


These books are the first two of three volumes sponsored by the Twentieth 
Century Fund about problems of monopoly, national and international. The 
first contains case studies of international cartels. The second presents an 
analysis of cartel activity and an appraisal of its economic impact, together 
with recommendations as to government policy toward cartels. Thus the two 
books already printed constitute a full discussion of the international cartel 
aspect of monopoly problems. A forthcoming book is to be devoted to 
domestic problems of monopoly. 

Volume One supplies a long felt need for relevant data. Facts and documents 
aplenty have been available in the cartel cases in the Department of Justice, 
in the records of the Bone, Kilgore, and Truman committees, the Nye com- 
mittee, and in various special monographs and reports. But this information 
has been so scattered and disorganized as to be useful only to specialists. 
Considerable literature of comment has been available, but it has fallen into 
four classes: scattered monographs of varying quality about particular cartels; 
analytical summaries by foreign authors, completed before many of the 
relevant facts were disclosed; propaganda in defense of cartel activities or 
particular cartels; and impassioned condemnations of cartel activities or 
particular cartels. Since the war, this literature has been supplemented in 
the United States by several publications concerned with government policy 
toward cartels. But there has not been available a single volume in which 
the facts about the more important cartels are set forth and subjected to 
careful analysis. 

Cartels in Action does not, of course, cover all of the cartel arrangements 
that have been disclosed in recent years. Since there are more than 100 of 
these, an attempt at such coverage would have prevented an adequate account 
of any of the cases. Instead, the book selects for careful analysis eight out- 
standing examples: sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
incandescent lamps, and chemicals. These examples have been so chosen as 
to include basic raw materials of agricultural origin, as to which cartel activity 
has depended largely upon government support; primary metals, privately 
controlled by large companies which have succeeded in dominating well- 
defined industries; and electrical and chemical products, as to which carteliza- 
tion has depended upon the ability of large companies to control technological 
change and to maintain lines of jurisdiction in spite of the fluidity of industrial 
boundaries. Cartelization in the chemical industry receives special attention in 
chapters which first survey the broad organization of the industry throughout 
the world, then deal with the development of product cartels within the 
industry as illustrated by the two cases of alkalies and explosives, then 
describe the comprehensive patent alliance between DuPont and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, and finally discuss at length the activities of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. 

Statistics, documentary evidence, and economic analysis have been blended 
in these case studies. There is no equally authoritative picture of the broad 
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sweep of cartel activity. In particular instances, for example the chapter on 
sugar, the authors appear to have slighted the operative techniques of 
cartelization in their care to analyze the market situation within which the 
cartel operated. In the sugar chapter, too, there appears to be some variation 
in the authors’ assumptions as to the elasticity of demand and as to the 
relation of prices to marginal costs, as well as a willingness to assume too 
readily that losses by producers are disastrous to the world economy as well 
as to persons directly involved. In the nitrogen chapter, the authors do not 
bring out the extent to which producers of synthetic nitrogen have used 
the peculiar problems of natural nitrate production in Chile as a cloak for 
their own interests. Such minor defects, however, do not obscure the solid and 
admirable quality of the work as a whole. 

Cartels or Competition is a penetrating analysis of the relation between the 
environment and the growth of cartels and of the effects of cartels upon the 
economy. It presents two sets of policy recommendations—one by the 
authors and a longer and more detailed one by the Committe on Cartels and 
Monopoly appointed by the trustees of the Twentieth Century Fund, the 
members of which were James M. Landis, A. S. Goss, Marion Hedges, 
Donald M. Nelson, Jacob Viner, and J. Raymond Walsh. An appendix deals 
with the prevalence of cartels in the American economy. . 

The authors treat cartel activities as one manifestation of a trend away 
from competition toward nationalistic autarchy and business syndicalism 
in all industrial countries. The rôle of governments in fostering cartels and 
helping make them effective is emphasized. Nevertheless, the economic conse- 
quences of cartels are categorically condemned. While it is recognized that 
cartels sometimes improve technical efficiency when the cartelized firms 
stand to gain thereby, it is emphasized that cartels bolster the vested interests 
of high-cost producers, make prices rigid in a way which probably aggra- 
vates business instability, freeze conditions of over-expansion and promote 
under-investment, and practice price discrimination which destroys equal 
opportunity, The argument that cartels tend to stabilize an economic system 
is considered at length and discredited on grounds of both logic and experi- 
ence. Instead, the authors conclude that cartel restrictions “strengthen the 
forces pushing toward retrenchment and aggravate the imbalance in the 
economic system.” On the ground that cartels typically aim at preventing 
change, cartel arrangements are also rejected as means of coping with war- 
born maladjistments. 

The authors recognize that particular cartels may serve the interests of 
particular nations in cases in which these nations sell the cartelized product 
to the world at large. But, considering this matter specifically in the case of 
Britain, they conclude that a nation cannot choose to have only those in- 
dustries cartelized in which monopoly control would serve its own interests 
and that a comprehensive system of international restrictive controls would be 
contrary to the British interest. 

Only in the case of raw materials do the authors see any justification for 
adoption of restrictive policies of the cartel type. The volatility of agri- 
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cultural prices and the erratic output of mining are regarded not only as 
problems for the populations whose income is derived from these industries 
but also as factors contributing to general instability. For this reason, the au- 
thors support governmentally sponsored commodity agreements organized on an 
international scale and designed to prevent fluctuations in agricultural income 
by such devices as buffer stock operations and to assure steady exploitation 
of mineral resources by incentive forms of differential pricing and by tax 
adjustments. They do not, however, discuss the degree of probability that 
commodity agreements will be used along the suggested lines for the suggested 
purposes instead of in other and more restrictive ways. 

The authors recommend a policy designed to curb cartel restrictions, by 
international agreement, if possible, and by unilateral action on the part of the 
United States if necessary. They conceive such a policy as including not 
only direct attacks on restrictive practices, but also modification of patent 
laws to require the compulsory licensing of patents; development of govern- 
ment policies toward research designed to foster the exchange of technical 
information; national and international action to simplify corporate structures 
and to insure disclosure of the ownership and control of large corporations 
and the financial relations between them; reduction or abandonment of 
governmentally established barriers to international trade; and international 
coordination of national monetary policies. 

The Twentieth Century Fund’s Committee on Cartels and Monopoly like- 
wise recommends a policy of breaking up cartels, coupled with concerted inter- 
national action to reduce trade barriers, encourage international investment, 
and, if possible, check depressions. It regards the proposed charter of the 
International Trade Organization as an important, though not sufficient, step 
in making such a policy effective. It emphasizes the possibilities of unilateral 
action by the United States to supplement what is done through I.T.O. by a 
vigorous application of the American antitrust laws. To this end it proposes 
certain modifications of American law, most important of which is repeal of 
the Webb-Pomerene Act in favor of a substitute statute which would subject 
export associations to clearer and stricter rules. It recommends patent reform, 
international if possible and in any case domestic, and the continuation of 
efforts to dismember German and Japanese cartels through the activities of 
military government. It lends general support to the LT.O. policy toward 
commodity agreements but proposes tightening the safeguards in certain 
respects. 

This volume probably will become the authoritative analysis of the eco- 
nomic impact of international cartels. No previous American treatment of 
the subject has been so carefully reasoned and so well grounded in facts. 
Few recent works dealing with any aspect of market policy have shown 
comparable breadth of view, clarity of argument, and temperate balance of 
judgment. This reviewer’s enthusiasm cannot be wholly due to the fact 
that on most points his own conclusions agree with those of the authors; 
for in chapters where this is not true, such as that which discusses commodity 
agreements, he finds the same virtues, 
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Such faults as the book possesses are subtle ones. The critique of cartels 
contained in this volume takes as its starting point an unrealistic assumption 
of relatively perfect competition as a practical alternative. An instance is 
page 279, in which a generally free market is said to reduce prices to the 
necessary costs of production and to provide a mechanism which allocates 
resources, organizes production, distributes income, and rations goods in a 
way which, though not perfect, is superior to any alternative which society 
has been willing to use. To rest the case against cartels upon the belief that 
competition has such virtues is to give cartels the status of a practicable 
alternative from the point of view of any one who finds competition un- 
satisfactory either for the economy as a whole or for some segment thereof. 
The sympathy which some socialists display for cartels rests upon this way of 
formulating the issue. Since the authors have made clear the inherently 
restrictive purposes and tactics of cartels, it should be sufficient for them 
to show that whatever imperfections competition may have can only be 
worsened by deliberate anti-productive maneuvers on behalf of group 
interests. 

There is also in this volume something less than complete consistency as 
to methods of economic analysis. In certain passages, the authors treat the 
policies of cartels and cartel members as maneuvers for position in which 
profits on particular commodities in particular markets may be sacrificed to 
broad strategic considerations. At other points, the marginal analysis is 
applied with full acceptance of its implication that the motive of a trader is 
to maximize his profit on a particular commodity in a particular market. The 
disharmony between marginalism and the facts of life is, of course, not 
peculiar to this volume; and the authors have presented unusually rich ma- 
terial and valuable suggestive passages pointing toward the development of 
an alternative analysis of business positions and their economic significance. 

Corwin D. Epwarps 

Washington, D.C. 


The Basing-Point System. By Fritz Macutur. (Philadelphia: Blakiston. 
1949, Pp. vii, 275. $5.00.) 


Professor Machlup’s new book on the basing-point system may be a disap- 
pointment to many in his wide circle of admirers among professional 
economists. Possibly, however, it will gain him new admirers in the wider 
audience to which it is also addressed. Present, as usual, are his pungent 
style, his sly humor, his gift for clear exposition of complicated matters, his 
masterful use of the analogy. The layman accustomed to dry and technical 
treatises from economists will find this a pleasant change 3 

The author leaves no doubt that he is opposed to basing-point pricing. 
He attempts to prove that it is “monopolistic,” in the sense of involving 
“collusion or oppression,” and emphasizes what he calls “the peculiar interde- 


* Despite an obvious effort toward simplifiied exposition, however, some technical terms— 
e.g, Marginal cost—creep in, without explanation, which may make the layman’s perusal 
less happy than was indicated above. 
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pendence between the operation of the basing-point system and the domination 
of the industry by powerful concerns.” In more detail, he argues that the 
system stifles competition, wastes transportation resources, results in higher 
prices and lower output than would prevail under f.o.b. mill selling, and 
causes mal-location both in the industry using the system and in industries 
using its product. A compulsory f.o.b. mill pricing system-is endorsed as 
“the only practical alternative . . . in industries with heavy concentration 
uf control.” 

In advocating, to a general audience, a definite position on a subject of 
current public controversy, an economist has to try very hard'to refrain from 
slipping into the tactics of a debater. Professor Machlup has largely avoided 
this temptation. That he has definite views is clear. Yet only occasionally does 
persuasion possibly interfere with enlightenment. Once or twice, making 
opponents look ridiculous seems to take precedence over discovery of the 
truth. Cuuclusions are occasionally stated with what may be objectionable 
dogmatism and absence of appropriate qualification. Some may dislike the 
ways in which Machlup disposes of contrary views on the part of other 
economists. They are either not economists (“What can be so offensive and 
so appealing in a pricing method that economists would attack it vigorously 
while professors of marketing come forth to defend it?”); or they have been 
“paid witnesses” for “vested interests,” and one wonders “how much of a 
bias is apt to creep into their thinking, in spite of their good intentions”; or 
they can be dismissed as spinners of abstract theories (“Almost anything 
can happen in this brave world. Economists have much imagination and 
succeeded in developing theories of a noncollusive development of the basing- 
point practice under oligopolistic conditions. ... In a rather technical paper, 
Professor Smithies concluded, after complicated analysis ...’’). 

But the disappointment suggested in the opening sentence is not over such 
relatively trivial matters of presentation. It is more fundamental. To the 
professional student of price policies, the disappointment will be primarily that 
the book does not say a great deal that is new. There is neither new factual 
material, nor, more important, much really new, rigorous, theoretical analysis 
of major issucs, As the author insists, the problem of the basing-point system 
is essentially a theoretical problem. From a master of pure theory, we might 
have expected some new abstract analysis at a high level of intellectual rigor. 

There are, to be sure, some excellent pieces of exposition and analysis. Many 
controversial points are illuminated. There are other parts of the argument, 
however, that are less than completely convincing. In the approach to one of 
the most crucial problems, Professor Machlup’s analysis is even deceptively 
non-rigorous. The systematic discussion of relative price levels under basing- 
point and f.o.b. pricing comes on pages 204-9. The following sentences repre- 
sent, fairly, I think, the heart of the exposition: 


Assume that an industry is forced to switch suddenly from basing-point 
pricing to uniform f.o.b. mill pricing. Assume further that the level of mill 
net prices is to stay unchanged. In this case each mill will set its f.o.b. mill 
price at the figure of its previous average mill net price... . 
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First, savings may be effected by using the cheapest means of trans- 
portation fot shipments where alternative means [e.g., water] are available. 
This should reduce some delivered prices even if no orders are transferred 
from more distant to closer mills. But, secondly, there will be a tendency 
for consumers to place order with mills from which the freight cost is 
lowest. ... 

Up to this point, the benefits to consumers have all come out of savings 
in freight costs... . 

When consumers in their attempts to save unnecessary freight costs 
transfer orders to closer mills, some producers may find their sales volumes 
shrinking so badly that they must start competing for more business. This, 
under the uniform f.o.b. mill price system, would take place chiefly through 
the lowering of their f.o.b. mill prices. ... 

For reasons explained earlier, producers faced with the necessity of 
competing for business will probably no longer have the inhibitions against 
lowering prices that they had under the basing-point system. In short, price 
competition will have come into play. 


Note, now, the second and third sentences: “Assume further that . . . 
each mill will set its f.o.b. mill price at the figure of its previous average 
mill net price.” Nothing that follows justifies nor removes this assumption.” 
Suppose, however, that we “assume” something else: namely, that each 
(base) mill makes its previous base price its new Lob, price. There is not 
space for a rigorous demonstration (which the reviewer believes can be 
supplied) that at least under certain assumptions the mill shifting to an f.o.b. 
system would set the same f.o.b. price as its previous base price. In any case, 
if we are merely to start by “assuming” something, this is no more ridiculous 
an assumption than Machlup’s. But in this case, the level of delivered prices 
to consumers would zot initially be lower. 

To be sure, we still have the second reason for price reduction: competition 
for business by mills whose sales have declined. But, as Machlup himself 
admits, this is as good a reason for other mills (who have gained business) 
to raise prices, particularly if there is little unused capacity. Suppose, however, 
that the redistribution of business does result in an outhreak of price compe- 
tition, because the mills that lose sales will seek to regain them and the 
mills that gain sales previously had unused capacity, and seek to hold their 
enlarged business. This is possible. But if the switch in pricing systems 
redistributes business (as it almost surely would), it is because the locational 
forces are different under the one than the other system. What might occur 
is some distress selling by badly located mills (Ge, badly located under the 


>The reader should be warned that Professor Machlup feels I have made an unjust error 
of interpretation here. He points out that the argument that changes in mill prices would 
arise from competition for business removes the initial assumpton of unchanged mill nets, 
which was made only for purposes of exposition. I do not believe I have been unfair. The 
quotation indicates his method, which is to start from an assumed price level and indicate 
forces operating to change it. Perhaps I could better have expressed my criticism by say- 
ing that this procedure seems a poor substitute for an analytical solution which would 
first identify “equilibrium” levels of price under each pricing arrangement, and then com- 
pare them. This Machlup never does. 
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new system). But if mills had “grown up” under f.o.b. pricing, or efter 
locational readjustments following a shift in pricing method had occurred, 
this force in the direction of price competition would not exist. It is not 
inherent in the Lob. method of pricing. 

Nevertheless, the nature and strength of competitive forces under the two 
systems are different, in ways that are subtle and hard to evaluate. The 
reviewer ventures the opinion that a realistic comparison of the price results 
under the two systems can be made only industry by industry, with careful 
regard for the many physical and institutional facts—such as, for example, the 
particular geographic configuration of markets, and the trends of demand 
in these markets. In the absence of such special consideration, it appears 
difficult to make dogmatic judgments as to relative price levels under f.o.b. 
and basing-point pricing. 

But there is a third alternative, freight absorption without a basing-point 
system. Although Professor Machlup has little discussion of this possible 
arrangement, he admits that unsystematic freight absorption may be a 
powerful competitive furce. Some, in fact, fear that ability to discriminate 
locally (coupled with imperfect knowledge) can lead to “ruinous” competition, 
in which delivered price in each local market gets reduced to the bare level 
of delivered marginal cost of the seller with the second-lowest delivered 
marginal cost in that market, and socially desirable investment retarded. 
Thus compulsory f.o.b. mill pricing might be the best thing that could happen 
from the standpoint of firms in some industries. If the only legal form of price 
competition required reducing all prices to reduce any, the impetus to price 
cutting might disappear completely; while the prohibition of freight absorp- 
tion would remove any temptation to a costly form of non-price competition. 

It seems possible that the strange and often confusing ambivalence of some 
basing-point defenders results from a perhaps unconscious switch in the 
comparison being made: (as compared with non-systematic discrimination) 
basing-point pricing provides stability against cut-throat price warfare— 
hence the system can be defended as a barrier against “ruinous” competition; 
but (as compared with compulsory f.o.b. pricing) prices would not be re- 
duced if basing-point pricing were outlawed, because it is ridiculous to assume 
that oligopolists simply wearing new clothes would immediately become short- 
sighted enough to compete in price. Machlup’s best point here, I think, is his 
emphasis upon the importance of domination by the big firms: the latter 
might not wish to compete under f.o.b. pricing, but their smaller competitors 
might, and ending of freight absorption would deprive the big firms of the 
opportunity for oppressive retaliation through the practice of intensive sales 
cultivation or price reductions in the local markets of small sellers who stray 
from the fold. But one may wonder whether other bases for oppression 
might not remain.’ 


It is necessary, I think, to distinguish two purposes for oppression. One is to prevent 
small firms from upsetting the applecart by price cutting. Oppression may or may not be 
necessary to achieve this result—the small firms may be as far-sighted as the large, and 
their own profit prospects, “intelligently” viewed, may lead them to refrain from action 
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' This brings us back again, then, to the issues of collusion and oppression, 
which Professor Machlup makes so central. There can be no doubt that overt 
collusion has often figured in basing-point pricing; some of its most absurdly 
wasteful results can only be so explained. Likewise, the existence of oppression 
is the only possible explanation of part of the history of base prices. But 
there remain the very large areas of questions as to the meaning of collusion 
and oppression when numbers are small and industries mature, and whether 
our legal tools are sharp enough to cut away collusion and oppression what- 
ever the pricing system followed. Those who fail to join Professor Machlup’s 
crusade against basing-point pricing perhaps do so basically because of 
doubts on this score. 

Certainly, Professor Machiup has made some valuable contributions to the 
basing-point controversy; but he has not provided all of the answers, and 
we can be sure that the controversy will continue. 

GARDNER ACKLEY 

University of Michigan 


Maintaining Competition: Requisites of a Governmental Policy. By Corwin 
D. Epwarps. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. Pp. xi, 337. $3.75.) 


The avowed purpose of this volume is to describe the content of a govern- 
mental policy designed to maintain “the competitive system” in the United 
States. The system thus to be preserved is simply one in which most markets, 
with the exception of natural monopolies, are primarily regulated by the 
active rivalry of the participant sellers and buyers. It is “simpler, cruder, and 
less comprehensively beneficial than the perfect competition of classical 
economics”; it admits of imperfect knowledge, confused motivation, product 
differentiation, selling efforts, and the recognized interdependence of rival 
firms. As such, this competition is not a sufficient automatic regulator of the 
economy, but it should be sought as one goal of a broader public policy 
aimed at maintaining a stable and prosperous economy. 

The essence of this competition is found in “access by buyers and sellers 
to a substantial number of alternatives and in their ability to reject those 
which are relatively unsatisfactory.” Its general structural requirements are: 
(1) an “appreciable” number of sellers and buyers for each general sort o 
good; (2) inability of any trader by virtue of size to coerce his rivals; (3) 
responsiveness of traders to profit-loss incentives; (4) no commercial agree- 
ments among sellers or buyers; (5) relatively easy entry to any market; anc 
(6) no artificial barriers to buyer-seller relations and no artificial preference: 
to individual sellers or buyers. 

The policy appropriate to the maintenance of such competition involves 


that would ultimately leave all firms—large and small—in a worse position. The othe 
situation involves possible conflicting interests between small and large firms. For example 
maximization of profits by one (large) firm may require that other (smaller) firms at : 
distance remain non-base mills, or set higher base prices than is in their own interest ti 
do. This can be achieved only by domination, because it involves a transfer of potentia 
profits from one to the other. 
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first, an attack on undue concentration, collusion, and barriers to entry 
within the designated “competitive” areas, and second, a careful formulation 
of policy in the regulated non-competitive areas in order to avoid publicly 
sponsored private cartels and to secure reasonably competitive results under 
regulation. 

With this general preamble, Mr. Edwards proceeds to examine various 
aspects of the problem at length, being mainly concerned with the detailed 
goals of a public policy toward competition and with detailed suggestions for 
legislative and administrative reform. He turns attention first to restrictive 
agreements among traders, which he holds to be generally undesirable regard- 
less of allegedly beneficial intent, Explicit agreements should be directly 
attacked; tacit collusion should be undermined by attack on “supplementary 
collusive uniformities” such as detailed agreements on terms of sale, etc.; price 
leadership should yield at least in part to attack on coercive tactics and on 
undue disparitics3 in size of firms. For these purpuses, in spile of suwe 
unfortunate turns of interpretation, the substantive content of the existing 
antitrust laws is generally adequate, although codification of a list of specific 
practices which are generally regarded as objectionable would be helpful. 

There are, however, numerous exemptions applicable to private agreements 
which should be removed or modified. Edwards argues that the Webb- 
Pomerene Act should be repealed, together with resale price maintenance 
legislation. The special exemptions allowed to agricultural cooperatives should 
be restricted by excluding from membership in exempt cooperatives all 
corporations and any persons not primarily engaged in growing crops. Co- 
operatives should be prohibited from coercive actions and attempts to 
monopolize, and the Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act should be 
repealed outright. 

The author is less forthright, however, in the knotty case of labor. After 
considerable weighing of pros and cons, he limits himself to the proposal 
that the Apex-Hutcheson doctrine be modified by an act which would clearly 
distinguish commercial competition from labor relations and would make 
unions fully subject to the antitrust laws so far as their activities aim at 
control of commercial competition. The monopolistic activities of unions 
within the proper sphere of labor relations are left for treatment by special 
legislation and are considered “apart from the antitrust laws and even apart. 
from the competitive policy.” 

The problems of concentration of market control and of economic power 
are found to occur with respect to simple horizontal monopoly, vertical 
integration, and overgrowth of the giant diversified firm. After examining the 
adverse consequences of such types of concentration, the author considers 
the complexities of the simple horizontal concentration within the single 
industry. He concludes that most of the real (as opposed to strictly pecuniary ) 
economies of scale are ordinarily fully exploited within the single plant, that 
the arguments for real economies of scale to multi-plant firms are unsubstantial 
or overrated, and that there are many instances where such firms could be 
dissolved with economic advantage. For purposes of policy he would find the 
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number of firms unduly small (and thus seek dissolutions) “when the 
buyer no longer encounters substantial variations in business policy; whether 
—(this) is due to single control, to agreement, or to mutual forbearance 
among a few large enterprises”; he would also find a firm to be unduly large 
“when it habitually engages in acts of intimidation and coercion against 
[its rivals].” When either of these results is definitely threatened, similar 
intercession is recommended as a reasonable precaution. Objectionable verti- 
cal integration would be found first wherever a firm with a legal monopoly 
in one field enters another in which monopoly is unlawful (this should be 
forbidden); or wherever there is a substantial and not clearly justified dis- 
proportion in the sequence of a vertical integration which greatly disad- 
vantages non-integrated competitors. Excessive firm size per se would be 
found where a firm “has coercive power or is habitually able to obtain dis- 
criminatory privilege.” 

For attainment of the policy goals thus implied, the author relies in part on 
“environmental changes.” He would establish a federal incorporation for 
interstate firms and would limit the use of holding companies, interlocking 
ownership, intercorporate loans, and interlocking directorates, though to a 
not precisely specified degree. He would amend Section 7 of the Clayton Act 
to forbid all acquisitions of the stock of competing firms, without any test of 
results, and would add legislation limiting intercorporate acquisitions of 
capital assets under rules designed to check the growth of monopoly or 
great firm size. He would also favor legislation and taxation to preserve the 
impartiality of banks, discourage excessive reinvestment of earnings by large 
firms, and assist the growth of small enterprise. 

With respect to direct attacks on existing concentration, however, he is 
less explicit. He does favor definite legislation affecting integration by legal 
monopolies, and would establish at law a rebuttable presumption that simple 
bigness in excess of some maximum size is against the public interest and 
hence illegal. But he is not too clear about the simple trust-busting job im- 
plied by any application of his standards of undue fewness in the single 
market. This reader received the impression that he stakes his main hope 
on a revision of judicial interpretations of the Sherman Act to accord with such 
standards. 

For the balance of his policy, Edwards would direct attention to limiting 
coercive activities and to facilitating easy entry to markets. Various explicit 
proposals are advanced concerning discrimination (including some revisions 
of the Robinson-Patman law), tying contracts (requiring a strengthening of 
Section 3 of the Clayton Act), reciprocal buying, etc. Basing-point systems 
would be outlawed but sporadic freight absorption permitted. Limits would be 
placed on exclusive dealing arrangements, and modification of local licensing 
and regulatory laws which unduly restrict entry would be sought. 

In an excellent brief treatment of the patent law problem (pp. 216-48), 
Edwards concludes that we should (1) secure a better procedure for scrutiny 
of patent applications and disclosure of the inventions patented; (2) require 
compulsory licensing where needed to safeguard against non-use or abuse 
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of patents; (3) require cross-licensing where patents are complementary; 
(4) make patent pools non-exclusive where the patents pooled are a source 
of substantial economic power; and (5) prohibit exclusive, discriminatory, 
and restrictive licensing in fields of use for a patent where the patentee does 
not operate, 

After a number of warnings anent the scope and nature of controls in 
non-competitive regulated areas, the author turns to administration. Some of 
his major proposals here are (1) for the establishment of a “central competi- 
tive agency” charged with coordination and appraisal of the activities of semi- 
autonomous regulatory agencies and with recommending changes to them or 
to Congress; (2) for a quadrupled staff for the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Anti-Trust Division; (3) for various changes in law and procedure 
affecting consent decrees, penalties in civil suits, subpoena power in such 
actions, and rules of evidence i in antitrust cases; and (4) provision of a rule- 
making power for the antitrust agencies. His analysis of the administrative 
and litigatory problems which underlie these proposals is good. 

Taken as a whole, the work presents a well-balanced and comprehensive 
program for the preservation or rejuvenation of a workable frec cntcrprise 
economy in the United States. Its principal contribution perhaps lies in the 
claboration of an array of legislative changes and innovations consistent with 
the vigorous pursuit of the American antitrust policy and philosophy, and 
in the testing of each suggestion in the light of empirical limitations and eco- 
nomic logic. Its weaknesses are those generally intrinsic in efforts of this 
sort. It does not demonstrate nor adequately analyze the extent to which 
market behavior would be altered by the implementation of ils various pro- 
posals. It points to aspects of economic structure or behavior which seems 
adverse to good over-all performance, and rests on the assertion that if these 
were remedied things would be somewhat better. The standards of desirable 
structure and behavior are at crucial points vaguely defined, with heavy 
reliance upon terms such as “substantial variations in business policy, ”? Cap- 
preciable” number of sellers, “coercive power,” etc. We could better assess the 
potential merit of Edward’s policy if we knew more exactly what these terms 
mean to him or would mean in practice, and if we could thus guess at the 
sort of economic behavior which would emerge from market situations which 
met his standards. The labor issue is rather casually passed over, although 
it seems integral to the general problem attacked, and the embarrassing issues 
of tacit collusion and price leadership are viewed hopefully but certainly not 
resolved. Nevertheless, Edwards has put forward a systematic program for 
experiment which is well worth further analysis and evaluation. 

Jor 8. Bar 

Berkeley, California 


Pricing of Military Procurements, By Jonn PERRY MILLER. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. Pp. xiv, 
292. $4.00.) 


This book is an excellent summary and appraisal of the economic signifi- 
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cance of military procurement policies before 1939 and during World War IT. 
It concludes with recommendations as to procurement policy in a society at 
peace but with large military expenditures continuing. The book is well writ- 
ten, the points made are clearly stated, and the author makes explicit the 
point of view from which his analysis stems. A final chapter presents the 
opinions of a conference on pricing military procurement which critically re- 
viewed an earlier draft of Miller’s book. 

The emphasis throughout is on pricing. While recognizing that the over- 
riding purpose of military procurement is to secure necessary military sup- 
plies, it is contended, nevertheless, that this can be done more effectively by 
determining prices which places upon the supplying contractor some impelling 
reason for conserving labor and materials. Underlying this general desire to 
use the price system to promote efficiency along the lines of Cassel’s “Eco- 
nomic Principle” there is the desire to “preserve our democratic institutions, 
individual initiative, and the decentralization of decision-making” (p. 16.). 

In times of peace but large military expenditures (crisis times), it is recog- 
nized that the competitive price system must be buttressed with fiscal and 
monetary policies which “avoid chronic tendencies toward unemployment on 
the one hand and inflation on the other” (p. 9). War will, of necessity, bring 
other controls including specific price controls, priorities, limitation orders and 
allocations. ‘I‘hese may aid in proper pricing of military procurement in war- 
time but will not dispense with it. The pricing of military items, it is argued, 
should generally be left to the military services. Even in wartime the author 
believes that monetary and fiscal policies can accomplish much and thus make 
less imperative the detailed regulation of prices. 

Negotiated contracts rather than competitive bidding is recommended as 
the best device for setting prices which will relieve contractors of those risks 
over which they have no control, while at the same time allowing them to 
bear risks which they may reduce by good management and efficiency. The 
incentive for such improvement is the added profit which good management 
brings. The control of raw material prices and of wages may aid this process 
by reducing the risk factors which are beyond the control of the contractor. 
Other devices, such as accelerated depreciation, government constructed facili- 
ties and government purchased equipment and special materials are all recog- 
nized as having merit for this same reason. Renegotiation of profits, while 
having morale-building advantages, has some considerable disadvantages, 
since the efficient producer who has reduced cost may be allowed no more, and 
perhaps less, profit than the inefficient who have raised costs. It also creates 
the tendency to think of close pricing as less important because profits are con- 
trolled. 

The author clearly indicates that the negotiated contract is not a simple 
formula. It is a way of constructing contractual terms which, if based on 
sound information, can meet the various purposes of the military services and, 
at the same time, take into account different problems of the suppliers. Trained 
personnel are essential as is a general spirit of cooperation for a “fair deal.” 
It also requires that purchasing and specification drawing be more closely 
integrated. 
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This reviewer is firmly convinced that the “formal bid” procedure is almost 
worthless under present industrial practices. That an intelligently negotiated 
contract is superior seems evident to him. But in wartime the intelligent and 
well-informed negotiation of close price terms is difficult and perhaps impos- 
sible in many instances. It is, however, about the only method that is at all 
workable so long as the contractual program must be carried forward in terms 
of a purchase and sale for a price. The effectiveness of price in promoting 
economy of resources is extremely difficult to prove. ‘The mass of accounting 
data may, in many instances, not really reach to the root of the real cost 
which should be reduced. The advantage of securing the contractors help in 
being economical is desirable, but how effectively this can be done through 
close pricing, particularly in war time, is questionable. Miller’s conclusion 
(p. 221) that the World War IT “evidence of the over-all effectiveness of the 
services’ pricing policies and procedures is not conclusive” would be further 
emphasized by the reviewer. The fact that we won the war, that we carried 
through the greatest procurement of any military enterprise in world history 
or that “once conversion to war production had been effected prices negotiated 
on military contracts became increasingly reasonable” (p. 221), are nul per- 
tinent to the special point of economical use of resources through pricing. 

That what can be done by this method should be done, is certainly obvious; 
that it may be considerable in peacetime, given intelligent and honest per- 
sonnel, is probably true; but in wartime, when under great pressure to make 
every resource count, other more positively effective devices will be required 
irrespective of their authoritarian character. 

RAYMOND T. BOWMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Land Economics; Agricultural Economics; Economic Geography 


Urban Land Economics. By Ricuarp U. RATCLIFF. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1949. Pp. xii, 533. $5.50.) 


To the reviewer’s knowledge, Ratcliff’s work is the first text on urban land 
economics since 1928 when the real estate boom of the ’twenties was on the 
wane. In the interval, profound changes have occurred in urban land use and 
public attitudes toward land use problems, and some progress has perhaps been 
made in our understanding of land use phenomena. In the interval, too, texts 
on principles of urban real estate have covered much of the ground usually 
encompassed in urban land economics, but neither subject matter nor analyti- 
cal treatment was quite commensurate with the requirements for a text on 
urban land economics. On the other hand, texts on general land economics 
devote most of the space to non-urban land uses. 

Thus, the appearance of the first text within twenty years would, of itself, 
command unusual interest. This interest is heightened by Ratclifi’s systematic 
and comprehensive approach to the subject and by a presentation reflecting the 
author’s experience in applied research as well as in teaching. A great deal 
of empirical material brought together under one cover should increase the 
usefulness of the book for classroom purposes, Unquestionably, this is the 
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most inclusive and advanced text on the subject, and one that reflects the vast 
changes in this field during the past two decades. 

After an introductory chapter on the institutional aspects of real property, 
Ratcliff devotes two chapters to the city as an economic and social complex 
and a chapter each to the demand for housing and for non-residential space. 
The supply side is covered by four chapters on the construction industry, the 
building process, and financing, including the federal financing aids. The 
interactions of demand and supply are treated in two chapters on urban land 
market functions and organization and on the housing market. Land income 
and value as well as city growth and structure are analyzed as products of land 
market forces. The final three chapters are given over to a brief discussion of 
urban land policies generally and a more detailed discussion of housing 
policies. Thus, the text in sixteen chapters covers a broad range of subjects 
held together by the author’s focus on the market concept. 

Into this framework Ratcliff has been able to inject additive materials, 
such as his detailed observations on the so-called filtering process in housing 
and on retail locations. His dispassionate discussion of current housing prob- 
lems and policies, comprising about 100 pages, is not only useful but refresh- 
ing at a time when the issues are beclouded by emotional approaches and ex 
parte statements. 

in the selection and organization of subject matter as well as in the 
analytical treatment, Ratcliff’s text is a significant reflection of the present 
“state of the arts” of urban land economics. By the same token, the book 
raises questions directed toward the contents of the discipline rather than 
toward Ratcliff’s truly substantial contribution. Urban land economics has as 
yet to define its field. Attempts to treat within a general framework the ad- 
mittedly topical housing problems, construction economics, real-estate fi- 
nancing, city growth, and the theories of land value and urban locations are 
always in danger of doing justice to only a few of the subjects (even in a 
524-page text such as Ratcliff’s). Concentration on a more limited range of 
subjects would probably advance progress in a discipline which the author 
himself characterizes as “immature.” For example, Ratcliff, in Chapter 13 
on “City Growth and Structure,” highlights two basic problems of urban land 
use: the relationship of land use to the site and the evaluation of space 
relationships. These two problems would bear much more extensive and pene- 
trating analysis than is possible in an all-embracing framework of urban 
land economics. 

Urban land economics is as yet preoccupied with descriptive materials and 
institutional analysis, which tends to obscure such principles of urban land 
economics as may be developed, and makes it difficult for the student to 
identify the theoretical structure. The linkage between general economic theory 
and principles of urban land use is yet to be more fully established. It is 
perhaps characteristic that even Ratcliff, who is more conscious of the need 
for a theory of urban land use than most writers in this field, and more 
successful in developing it, devotes twice as much space to the administration 
of real estate taxes as to the incidence of taxation. 

Since urban land economics finds it difficult to delimit the field and 
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emphasizes descriptive analysis, the materials furnished to the student more 
often than not lack balance. As an illustration, 21 pages each of the present 
text are devoted to central issues in urban land economics such as land values 
and market functions; in contrast, 73 pages deal with credit and financing 
and 170 pages with various aspects of housing and housing policies. 

Urban land economics has as yet to resolve the difficulty of ‘focusing on 
the market concept while recognizing the importance of non-economic 
determinants of land use phenomena. The author shows full awareness of this 
problem but, when the chips are down, falls nevertheless into simple economic 
determinism, as in the statement that the city structure “is determined through 
the dollar evaluation of the importance of convenience” (p. 375). 

Let it be said again that these comments do not detract from the real value 
of this text. It is because of the representativeness of Ratcliff’s approach and 
its generally high quality that his book raises questions as to the orientation of 
urban land economics as a discipline. 

LEO GREBLER 

Institute for Urban Land Use 

and Housing Studies, 

Columbia University 


Labor 


Partners in Production—A Basis for Labor-Management Understanding. By 
the Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund, assisted by 
Osgood Nichols. (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund, e Pp. 
ix, 149. $1.50.) 

This small volume is the sixth of the series of reports by the Labor Com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century Fund. The volume, according to its fore- 
word, formulates “. . . a new philosophy of labor-management relations on 
which both labor and management could agree.” The present membership of 
the committee consists of Chairman W. H. Davis and Messrs. J. A. Brownlow, 
W. L. Chenery, H. Coonley, H. W. Payne, S. H. SEN H. W. Steinkraus, 
and E. E. Witte. 

Chapter 1 poses the problem of conflict or E in labor-management 
relations. The committee finds some evidence that cooperation is growing in 
the small percentage of working time lost in strikes (even in 1946), in a 
decline in bitterness in strikes (because employers did not attempt to operate), 
and in a shift in attitude as union organizers have been replaced by ad- 
ministrators and as employer belligerency has waned. The contention is also 
supported, they believe, by the observations (1) that few employers have 
taken advantage of the Taft-Hartley Act and (2) that events have discredited 
the Marxian concept of class struggle. 

The second chapter, “The Goals and Attitudes of Labor and Manage- 
ment,” constituting nearly one-half the book, is a useful introduction to 
much of the literature on worker and management motives. It consists of a 
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commentary woven around judicious quotations from or references to the 
writings of such students as Herberg, Bakke, Ross, Roper, Shister, Reynolds, 
Whitehead, Roethlisberger and Dickson, Williams, Mathewson, Tannenbaum, 
Harbison and Dubin, Drucker, Chamberlain, and others. 

In Chapter 3, the goals of labor and management are classified and 
evaluated under three headings: mutual goals, seeming conflict, and real 
conflict. A mutual goal is involved in the worker’s desire for advancement. 
This can be met by a secure union if it gives up strict seniority in promotions. 
Seeming conflict is involved in such issues as the introduction of technological 
changes and the problem of managerial prerogatives. To the latter issue the 
following possible solution is advanced (pp. 107-8): (1) Let the content of 
policies be a proper matter for bargaining; (2) Let the administration of the 
jointly accepted policies be management’s responsibility, subject to (3) the 
union’s freedom to invoke the grievance procedure. Thus the committee, in 
common with many other observers, rejects the idea of blocking out a proper 
subject matter for collective bargaining. To the committee, unions generally 
do not want to take over the job of management. 

Real conflict is involved between labor’s desire for security and manage- 
ment’s desire for profits. Potential compromises include full acceptance of the 
union, stabilizing employment, severance pay, pensions, and evoking the will 
to work. 

The “new philosophy” toward which the report is pointing is actually the 
old solution of “industrial democracy,” some aspects of which have been 
described earlier by such writers as the Webbs, Slichter (industrial juris- 
prudence and union-management cooperation) and Bakke (mutual survival). 
The philosophy is not expressed here precisely as indicated by the following 
two quotations of different import and emphasis: 


A contribution can be made toward the solution of the problem of the 
age—the relationship between people—by letting the citizens of the nation’s 
shops govern themselves; that is, to the extent that it is practicable and 
they are ready and able (p. 131). 

The Committee therefore recommends: That in all plants in which there is 
union representation management and organized labor assume responsibility 
for the integretation of the union into the plant organization as an effective 
channel of two-way communication from managers to workers and from 
workers to managers (p. 147). 


The implications of labor “participation in exchange for responsibility” 
are not spelled out. In this connection Professor Slichter’s examination of the 
reasons for the failure of some union-management cooperation plans is rele- 
vant. Also comparison with the Catholic, socialist or communist plans advo- 
cated by some union leaders would be desirable in order to indicate that 
industrial democracy is a means to different ends. 

The above paragraph implies that, like its predecessor, Trends in Collective 
Bargaining, this book is somewhat mistitled. It is by no means a comprehensive 
discussion of the problems of partnership in production. The goal is stated, 
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but the decision to use the slick-magazine style and level of writing apparently 
inhibited the analysis of it. In the reviewer’s opinion, development in greater 
detail of the ideas advanced in the last two chapters would prove more con- 
vincing to labor and business leaders. 
. F. S. Doopy 
Boston University, College of Business 
Administration 


Labor in Postwar America. Edited by Cotston E. Warne and Associates. 
(Brooklyn: Remsen Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 765. $10.) 


This is a successor volume to War Labor Policies (Volume 1, Yearbook of 
American Labor), published in 1945. The two volumes are essentially similar 
in organization and treatment, though several of the editors and about two- 
thirds of the contributors have changed, Such differences as exist are due 
primarily to the shift from a wartime to a peacetime economy, with the 
attendant relinquishment of governmental controls over wage, price, and 
manpower policy, and the corresponding growth in scope and importance of 
collective bargaining. Sections on labor and the government, wartime union 
policies, and international relations of labor have been dropped, and a section 
added dealing with developments in labor legislation. Similarly, changes have 
been made in the specific topics included in some of the sections. Thus the list 
of key industries surveyed has been expanded to include a number not vital 
in war but significant in the peacetime economy, and chapters have been 
added on industrial relations in occupied Germany and Japan. 

The thirty-one contributions that comprise the present volume, except for 
the concluding chapter, are grouped under five main headings: postwar setting, 
changes in American labor conditions, developments in labor legislation, labor 
relations in key industries, and labor relations of special groups. In addition, 
there are several appendices, including a chronology of the stabilization pro- 
gram after VJ-Day, a detailed analysis of the counter-march in labor legisla- 
tion, and a roster of American labor unions. 

An enormous mass of information dealing with virtually all important 
aspects of labor relations in the immediate postwar years is analyzed, or- 
ganized, and presentcd in usable form by the thirty-five specialists whose 
contributions make up the volume. Some of them, holding governmental 
research or administrative posts, report developments in the areas with which 
they are officially concerned. The bulk of the contributions, however, come 
from academic economists rather than government officials, reversing the 
distribution of authors in the earlier volume. Though this should permit much 
more in the way of critical analysis, the emphasis in the volume is on straight- 
forward factual presentation. Indeed, with three dozen contributors and 
editors, any other treatment would have created fresh difficulties, and impaired 
the volume’s usefulness as a reference manual. 

The structure of the volume makes for some overlapping. With separate 
chapters, for example, on Supreme Court labor decisions and on industrial 
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relations in coal, inevitably there is some repetition, for certain leading cases 
must be treated in both chapters. Similarly, different authors cannot write on 
such closely related topics as decontrol of wages and prices, basic labor 
conditions, and urban price trends without touching on similar developments. 
By the time the reader comes to the detailed story of industrial relations in 
pace-setting industries such as coal, steel, or automobiles, he has been made 
familiar by earlier chapters with many of the important issues, now to be pre- 
sented in a different context or from a somewhat different point of view. 

This is not a book designed to be read through; it is too choppy for that, 
since it lacks a story that flows though the volume. Rather each chapter is 
a unit in itself, telling a complete story of its segment of the vast and compli- 
cated postwar labor drama. The grouping of topics lends order and some 
cohesiveness to the volume, and a concluding chapter by Dorothy W. Douglas, 
"A Balance Sheet for Labor,” pulls together some of the strands and gives 
some appraisal of significant postwar trends. Students will find the volume 
most helpful as a quick reference manual for labor developments following 
the war, and teachers will find many of the chapters useful as supplementary 
readings. 

Where a volume is made up of so many separate contributions, all of them 
competently and many of them unusually well done, it is difficult for the 
reviewer to single out some for special attention without being unfair to the 
remainder. Any selection made may be a better index to the interests of the 
reviewer than to the quality of the contributions. Nevertheless, if this reviewer 
were to mention any single contribution, it would be the detailed analysis of 
the conservative swing in federal and state labor legislation prepared by 
David Ziskind. Emily Clark Brown is among the others who make very able 
contributions to the volume. 

Colston Warne and his associates have done their job in a competent 
and scholarly manner, Their comprehensive survey of postwar labor develop- 
ments should serve as a valuable reference source for many years to come. 

JOEL SEIDMAN 

University of Chicago 


Labor in Norway..By WALTER GALENSON. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1949. Pp. xiv, 373. $5.00.) 


“Few books have explored the institutions and the policies of a country in 
their bearing on industrial relations and the role of labor in the community 
with such insight and thoroughness as Dr. Galenson’s Labor in Norway.” 
Being in complete agreement with this introduction to the foreword by Pro- 
fessor Sumner H. Slichter, I may as a Norwegian add that “few books” 
may well be substituted by “no book” if “a country” is substituted by 
“Norway.” 

Dr. Galenson who is assistant professor of economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, conceived this study while he was serving as labor attaché to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Oslo during 1945 and 1946. This work brought him into 
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intimate contact with Norwegian experts on industrial relations and with 
influential individuals within the Norwegian government, The Employers’ 
Association, the Trade Unions, and the political parties. The author utilized 
this opportunity remarkably well. He has succeeded not only in giving a 
correct and thorough discription of Norwegian institutions and policy; but he 
has also clarified in an excellent way the major problems which the Norwegian 
labor movement is confronted with today. 

The opening chapters of Dr. Galenson’s bouk deal with the history and 
structure of the labor movement and the employers’ organization. Among 
other things he points out that the Norwegian trade unions are considerably 
more centralized than fhe American and that during several decades they 
have supported the Labor Party which in 1945 gained the majority of the 
Norwegian Parliament (Stortinget). A corresponding unlikeness on the 
employers’ side is the willingness of Norwegian employers to delegate the 
handling of labor relations to specialists of the Employers’ Association. 

Next are considered the Norwegian attempts to mitigate the effects of 
industrial strife through legislation, and also the history and results of the 
industrial relations process. Of particular interest is Dr. Galenson’s discussion 
of the Norwegian experiment with mediation combined with a “cooling off” 
period, and of the distinction between “disputes over right” which are handled - 
through a Labor Court and “disputes over interests,” which are handled 
differently. Furthermore, a thorough analysis is made of the intricate pattern 
of industrial labor practices that have been embodied in the written collective 
agreements governing conditions of work for most Norwegian employees. 

The remaining one-third of the book, dealing with the impact of a labor 
government upon the labor market, is introduced by a concentrated and well- 
balanced description of postwar Norwegian economic control and planning. 
The ensuing chapters dealing with postwar labor legislation and wage deter- 
mination, and with the problems of trade unions under a labor government, 
present a most interesting analysis of labor against the background of the 
general economy and economic policy. Dr. Galenson has correctly pointed 
out that the achievement of political power by labor has implied a fundamental 
change in the essence, if not in the form of employer-employee relations. The 
trade union’s bargaining power has increased greatly, and the trade unions 
have attained an important influence on economic policy in general. This - 
increased responsibility has resulted in a changed attitude toward the strike 
weapon, toward scientific management, toward wage incentive plans, etc., a 
change which is still going on. The reviewer agrees with Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter in his statement that “The most important part of the book is Dr. 
Galenson’s penetrating discussion of the effect of power upon trade unions 
and the labor party.” 

Not only those who are interested in industrial relations but anyone with 
interest in problems of economic policy may read this book with profit and 
enjoy it. 

PETTER JAKOB BJERVE 

Central Bureau of Statistics, Oslo 
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Readings in Social Security. By Witt1am HABER and WILBUR J. COHEN. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1948. Pp. xix, 634. $5.75.) 


Much of the most worthwhile literature relating to social security philos- 
ophy and practice has existed only in scattered and fragmentary form— 
technical articles, speeches, Congressional hearings and governmental reports, 
some of which have never been generally available. Not only has some of the 
most stimulating thinking in the social security field thus been lost to the 
teacher, student, and administrator, but there also has been no one book 
or even group of books which a student could peruse with reasonable certainty 
of covering all of the more significant viewpoints. 

In this collection of writings on all phases of social security, Messrs. Haber 
and Cohen have done much to provide a remedy. The broad scope of the 
book’s subject matter is amply demonstrated by the chapter headings: The 
Problem of Insecurity; Theory and Philosophy of Social Security; Social 
Security Developments in the United States; Economic and Financial Aspects 
of Social Security; and Appraisal and Criticism as well as chapters devoted 
to each of the major social security programs. The general introduction is 
provocative, and each chapter is prefaced by a brief editorial statement pro- 
viding background and perspective. The value of the book is amplified by the 
presentation of a list of selected references at the end of each topical chapter, 
by generally adequate indexing, and by a pleasing format. 

No point is served by attempting here to evaluate either the appropri- 
ateness of the specific selections or the thinking of the authors represented in 
the collection. The editors have attempted with apparent success to present 
a balanced and suggestive collection including, in their own words, “the impor- 
tant opinions which bring out the major lines of reasoning—good, bad, and 
indifferent—from which the reader can develop his own point of view.” 
While the editors’ stature in the social security area would amply justify a 
liberal inclusion of their own views, they have not taken advantage of the 
opportunity. 

As economists, we may be surprised that only four of the 65 selections are 
presented under the heading, “Economic and Financial Aspects of Social 
Security.” With one exception, these consist of writings (by Sumner Slichter, 
Eveline Burns, and J. Douglas Brown) which appeared in the March, 1940 
Supplement to this Review. The more up-to-date selection, written by Eliot 
Swan in 1946 as part of the Federal Reserve System’s series of postwar eco- 
nomic studies, presents an especially helpful summary analysis of social 
insurance financing problems with emphasis upon their fiscal policy aspects. 

Naturally, the economist will also find much to interest him in other parts 
of the book. But this is clearly not the place to look for a systematic treat- 
ment of social security in the framework, for instance, of national income 
analysis or in the context of any of the appropriate branches of economic 
theory. 

To some extent the scarcity of such material which would be helpful to the 
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student of economics reflects inadequacy in the literature as well as a delib- 
erately different purpose on the part of the editors. In general, the selections 
were undoubtedly designed to discuss the social security program in all its 
aspects—philosophical, administrative, legal, social, and political, as well 
as economic, 

The collection is of more than historic and reference interest. The state- 
ments presented on medical care insurance, for instance, will be most useful 
as a source of relatively dispassionate arguments pro and con. The inclusion 
of important conclusions of the Senate Advisory Council on Social Security 
(1948) adds materially to the collection’s immediate usefulness, And an 
article prepared by the present Social Security Administrator on the relation- 
ship of private health and welfare plans to the basic social security system 
is likely to be of interest in connection with recurrent labor-management 
negotiations on this subject. 

One might wish for the inclusion of more material on OEA social security 
thinking, on the “social security” which is provided exclusively for war 
veterans, on the economics of transfer payments in general; and perhaps for 
the inclusion of texts (or digests) nf pertinent legislation Nevertheless, the 
significant lines of thinking are represented in the book. And in the continued 
absence of a new and authoritative texthook on social security, this volume 
is apt to prove much more useful than the ordinary collection of colJateral 
readings. 

4 OD. E. CHRISTIAN 

Washington, D.C. 
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Anprews, P. W. S. Manufacturing business. With a preface by Sir Henry Clay. (London: 
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A contribution to “the economics of the firm” based on wide inductive study. 
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(Mysore: Govt. Branch Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 115. Rs. 1/4.) 


Ware, N. Wealth and welfare—the backgrounds of American economics. (New York: 
William Sloane Associates. 1949. Pp. 231. Text ed., $1.90.) 


. WEINTRAUB, S. Price theory. (New York: Pitman Pub. Corp. 1949. Pp. xiii, 447. $5.50.) 
Guide to the collections. (London: British Lib. of Pol. and Econ. Sci. 1948. Pp. 136. 2s., 
6d.) 

A revised edition of the second part of A Reader’s Guide to the ee of the 
London School of Economics. 
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Economic History; National Economies 


BALZAK, S. S., Vasyurtin, V. F., and Fricin, Ya. G., editors. Economic geography of the 
USSR. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. xiv, 620. $10.) 
Translated from the Russian by R.. M. Hankin and O. A. Titelbaum and edited by 
C. D. Harris under the Russian translation project of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


Barnes, J. A. Wealth of the American people—a history of theiy economic life. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1949. Pp. x, 910. $5.75.) 


| Bees, L. M. and Crecc, CM U. S. West: the saga of Wells Fargo. (New York: Dutton. 
1949. Pp. 320. $7.50.) 


BEHRENDT, R. F. Modern Latin America in social science literature. (Albuquerque: Univ. 
of New Mexico Press. 1949. Pp, 152.) 


Borxg, J. H. The interests of the voiceless Far East—introduction to oriental economics. 
Leyden University Press. (The Hague: Martinus Nyhoff. 1948. Pp. vi, 92. /3.50.) 
A revised and enlarged translation of Oosterse Economie (N.V. Serrire, den Haag 
1946). Contains chapters on the village community, agriculture, the-population prob- 
lem, migration, the labor market, etc. 


Das Gupta, B. B. A short economic survey of Ceylon. (Colombo: Assoc. Newspapers of 
Ceylon Tid. TT Landon: Langham House. 1949. Pp, 94. Rs. 3.50.) 


GASKILL, G. E., compiler. Far Eastern bibliography 1948. (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, for 
the Far Eastern Assoc. 1949. $2.) 


Giusti, U. Aspetti geografici e sociali delle elesioni politicke italiane del 18 Aprile 1948. 
(Rome: Società Italiana di Demografia e Statistica. 1949. Pp. 68.) 


Hawcocx, W. K. and Gowine, M. M. British war economy. Official history of the war ser., 
vol. I. (London: H. M. Stat. Office. 1949. Pp. xvii, 583. $5.50.) 


Hox, R. W. The House of Baring in American trade and finance-—English merchant 
bankers at work 1763-1861. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 631. 
$7.50.) 


Humrpureys, R. A. compiler. Latin America: a selective guide to publications in English. 
(New York: Royal Institute of Internat. Affairs. 1949. Pp. viii, 63. $1.50.) 


Houwncrrrorp, E. Wells Fargo; advancing the American frontier. (New York: Random 
House. 1949, Pp. 290. $3.75.) 

Jasny, N. The socialized agriculture of the USSR. Food Research Institute grain econ. ser. 

5. (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 837. $7.50.) 

JoserHson, H G. The golden threads; New England's mill girls and magnates, (New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1949. Pp. 334. $3.75.) . 

JouvENEL, B. pe Problems of socialist England. Translated by J. F. Huntingdon. (London. 
Batchworth Press. 1949. Pp. xvii, 221. 12s., 6 d.) 

KOESTLER, A. Promise and fulfilment—Palestine 1917-1949. (New York: Macmillan. 1949, 
Pp. xv, 335. $4.) 

NEALE, E. P Guide to New Zealand official statistics. 2nd ed. Auckland Univ. college 
texts no, 2. (Auckland: Whitcombe and Tombs Ltd. 1949. Pp. 149.) 


Ricu, E. E. editor, Minutes of the Hudson’s Bay Company 1679-1684. (London: Hud- 
son’s Bay Record Society. Pt. I, 1945; Pt. II, 1946. Pp. xivi, 378; xivii, 368.) 


Sovant, N. V. Postwar inflation in India—a survey, (Poona: Gokhale Inst. of Politics and 
Economics. 1949. Pp. xiv, 92. Rs. 5.) 


Economic survey of Asia and the Far East 1948, Prepared by the secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. U. N. pub. no. 1949. 11. F. 1. (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949, Pp. xviii, 289. $2.) 
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Economic survey of Denmark: national budget for 1949. Danish Ministry of Finance. 
(Copenhagen: J. N. Schultz. 1949. Pp. 163.) 


A guide to historical literature. Reprint. (New York: Peter Smith. 1949. Pp. xxviii, 
1222. $12.50.) 

Edited by G. M. Dutcher, W. H. Allison, S. B. Fay, A. H. Shearer and H. R. 
Shipman, as a special committee of the American Historical Association, in cooperation 
with the American Library Association. This is a reissue of a book out of print for a 
number of years. 

Non-self-governing territories—summaries and analyses of information transmitted to the 
secretary-general during 1948. U. N. pub. 1949. N. B. 1 (Lake Success: United Nations. 
1949. Pp. vii, 686.) 


Private and public investment in Canada—mid-year survey 1949, (Ottawa: Dept. of 
Trade and Commerce. 1949. Pp. 27, mimeo.) 


The South American handbook, 1949, (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1949. Pp. 766. 
$1.50.) 


Statistics and Econometrics 


ALLEN, R. G. D. Statistics for economists. (London: Hutchinson. 1949. Pp. vii, 216. 
7s, 6d.) e 

FERBER, R. Statistical techniques in market research. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. 
Pp. 556. $6.) 


Lisman, J. H. Econometrics, statistics and thermodynamics. Text in English. (The 
Hague: The Netherlands Postal and Telecommunication Services. 1949. Pp. 104. f 2,50.) 


Mautpon, F. R. E. The use and abuse of statistics—with special reference to Australian 
economic and social statistics in peace and war. 3d rev. ed. (Crawley: Univ. of West 
Australia Bookshop. 1949. Pp. vi, 129. 8s, 6d.) 


Federal statistical directory—a list of professional and technical personnel of federal 


agencies, 12th ed. (Washington: Bureau of the Budget, Div. of Statistical Standards. 
1949. Pp. v, 188.) , 


Economic Systems; Planning and Reform; Cooperation 


Arsrects, A. H. M. De leer der maatschappelijk economische organisatievormen. The 
theory of social-economic organisation. (Amsterdam: Elsevier. 1949. Pp. 332. f 6,90.) 


APPLEBY, P. H. Policy and administration. (University, Ala.: Univ. of Alabama Press. 
1949, Pp. 173.) 
BiovcettT, R. H Comparative economic systems. Rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. 
Pp. x, 892. $5.) 
D’Estainc, E. G. Le chemin de la pauvreté. (Paris: Spid. 1947. Pp. 292.) 
An indictment of the postwar economic programs of successive French governments 
committed to extensive nationalisation projects. 
EATON, J. Political economy—a Marxist textbook. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1949. Pp. 
230. $2.50.) 
The work of a group of Marxist economists in England. 
Rang, L. Lezioni di politica sociale. (Turin: Giulio Einaudi. 1949. Pp. xviii, 252. L. 
1000.) 


Foster, W. Z. The twilight of world capitalism. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1949. Pp. 
168, $1.50.) 
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Gortz~Girry, R. La pensée syndicale francaise militants et théoriciens. (Paris: Lib. 
Armand Colin. 1948. Pp. 173.) 


jettinex, F. West of the decline. (London: Alliance Press. 1948, Pp. 360. 12s, 6d.) 
Another example of the continental liberal case against socialism and communism. 


Koun, H. The twentieth century—a mid-way account of the Western world. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. ix, 242. $2.) 


Maver, C. L’économie au service du progrès. (Paris: Lib. aie Rivière & Cie. 1948. 
Pp. 412.) 


Movutton, H. G. The siate of the American economy. A series of lectures on contem- 
porary American problems. (Los Angeles: Haynes Foundation. 1949. Pp. 80. Apply.) 


PrIBRAM, K. Conflicting patterns of thought. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1949. 
Pp. viii, 176. $3.25.) 


Smupson, S. P. and Strone, J. Cases and readings on law and society. Am. casebook ser. 
Book I, Law and society in evolution; Book II, Lew in modern democratic society; 
Book IH, Law, totalitarianism and democracy, (St, Paul: West. Puh. Cn, 1948 & 
1949, Pp. 692; 900; 797. $7; $8; $7.) 

Drive for a controlled economy via pale pink bills. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce 
of U. S. 1949. Pp. 23. 25c.) 


Maistenance of full empluyment-—un analysis of full employment policies of governments 
and specialized agencies. Prepared by the Division of Economic Stability and De- 
velopment of the Dept. of Economic Affairs, U, N, pub. no. 1949, TT, A.2. (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. v, 97. 75c.) 


National Income and Social Accounting 


Fua, G. Sul reddito reale—elementi di contabilità nazionale. (Milan: Istituto per gli 
Studi di Economia. 1949. Pp. 83.) 


STUVEL, G. Analyse van een. Nationaal Budget. An analysis of national accounts, Central 
Planning Office reprints no. 1. (The Hague: Central Planning Office. 1949. Pp. 32. 
Free.) 


Business Fluctuations; Prices 
AnpeErson, H. D and others. Unemployment; it’s here, let’s stop it now! (Washington: 
Pub, Affairs Institute. 1949. Pp. 38.) 


Backman, J. How real are 1948 profits? (New Wilmington: Econ. and Bus. Foundation. 
1949, Pp. 25. 35c.) 


Bowen, E. R. Depressions—and how you should prepare CH them, (Chicago: Coopera- 
tive League of U.S.A. 1949. Pp. 62. 50c.) 


CARTER, J. J., and others. Economic tides and trends, their effects on your lifetime plans. 
(Great Barrington, Mass.: Am. Institute for Econ. Research. 1949. Pp. 32. $1.) 


Lempert, L. H, and others. What will inflation and devaluation mean. to you? 10th ed. 
(Great Barrington, Mass.: Am. Institute for Econ. Research. 1949, Pp. 128. $1.) 


Natwan (R. R.) Associates. A national economic policy for 1949, Analysis prepared for 
the CIO July, 1949. (Washington: Nathan Assoc. 1949. Pp. 52.) 


SAYRE, R. A. Consumer’s prices, 1914-1948. (New York: Nat. Indus. Conference Bd. 1948. 
Pp. 94, $1.50.) 


Waace, T. O. Inflation: causes and cures. Ref. shelf vol. 21, no. 1. (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1949, Pp. 207. $1.75.) 
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Advance planning of public works. Hearings, House Committee on Public Works, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess, July 19, 1949, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 84.) 


Budgetary policy and the economic outlook, Includes introduction by G. Colm; “The 
C.E.D. on budget policy,” by H. Stein; “Some implications of the C.E.Ds stabilizing 
budget policy,” by E. E. Hagen; “Monetary and public debt aspects of budgetary 
policy,” by J. K. Langum; and “The need for quantitative analysis in. fiscal policy,” 
by C. Shoup. (Washington: Nat. Tax. Assoc. Proceedings of the 41st annual Confer- 
ence. 1948. Sacramento, Calif. Pp. 44.) 


Economic indicators October 1949. Prepared for the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report by the Council of Economic Advisers. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1949. Pp. iv, 
32.) 


Employment and unemployment. Initial report of the Subcommitiee on Unemployment, 
Joint Committee on the Econumic Report, 81st Cong., ist sess. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1949. Pp. 45.) 


Factors affecting volume and stability of private investment. Materials on the investment 
problem assembled by the staff of the Subcommittee on Investment of Joint the Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, 8ist Cong., tst sess. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. 
Pp. vii, 235.) 


Federal expenditure and revenue policies. Hearings, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, 81st Cong., Ist sess., September 23, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949, 
Pp. 26.) 


Industrial and occupational trends in national employment, 1910-1940, 1910-1948. Re- 
search rept. no. 11. (Philadelphia: Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. 1949. Pp. x, 68. $1.) 


Inflationary and deflationary tendencies, 1946-1948. Prepared by U. N, Dept. of Econ. 
Affairs, U. N. pub. no. 1949. II. A.1. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. 
v 52.) 


Midyear economic report of the President to the Congress, July 11, 1949. With a report, 
The economic situation at midyear 1949, by the Council of Economic Advisers. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 126.) 


The President’s economic program. Addresses delivered by L. H. Keyserling, J. M. Clark, 
and J. Viner at a meeting of the Trade and Industry Law Institute, New York, Apr. 
27, 1949. (New York: Trade and Industry Law Institute. Current Bus. Stud., June, 
1949. Pp. 58.) 


Public relations of profits. Financial management ser. no. 93. (New York: Am. Manage- 
ment Assoc. 1949. Pp. 30. Apply.) 


Wages, prices, profits. Prepared for the 33rd annual meeting of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, May 25, 1949. (New York: Nat. Indus. Conference Board. 1949. 
Pp. 32.) 


Money and Banking; Short-term Credit; Consumer Finance 


Beatty, Sr. M. Avexine. Bank failures in the District of Columbia in the twentieth 
century. A doctoral dissertation. (Washington: Catholic Univ. of America Press. 1949, 
Pp. xii, 272.) 


Detivanis, D. and Cirrveranp, W. C. Greek monetary developments 1939-1948—a case 
study of the consequences ef World War II for the monetary system of a small nation. 
Soc. sci. ser. no. 6. (Bloomington: Univ. of Indiana. 1949. Pp. 196. $3.) 


FEDERAU, F. Die deutsche geldwirtschaft. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1949. Pp. 96. 
DM 4.) 


- 
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GoLpENWEIsER, E. A. Monetary management. C.E.D, research stud. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1949. Pp. xiv, 175. $2.75.) 


Hiccins, B. H. Lombard Street in war and reconstruction, Occas. paper 28. (New York: 
Nat. Bureau of Econ. Research. 1949. Pp. vii, 108. $1.) 


Nocaro, B. A skort treatise on money and monetary systems. (New York: Staples Press. 
1949. Pp, 214. $3.50.) 


RUGINA, A. Geldiypen und geldordnungen. Fundamente fiir eine echte allgemeine geld— 
und wirlschajtstheorie. (Stuttgart: Kolhammer. 1949. Pp. xvi, 352. DM 20.) 


Annual report of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for the year ended December 
31, 1948, (Washington: Fed. Deposit Insurance Corp. 1949. Pp. xiii, 156.) 


To extend consumer credit controls and to provide for bank reserve requirements. Hear- 
ings, subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 81st Cong., 
Ist sess, May 11-13, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 198.) 


Business Finance; Investments and Security Markets; Insurance 


Gros-Scumipt, D Die biirgschaft in der schweiz nebst einer kleinen Gkonomik des 
birgens, (Bern: A, Francke. 1948. Pp. 104.) : 


Hunt, P. and Wrams, C. M. Case problems in finance. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 
1949. Pp. ix, 402. $4.50.) 


Menr, R. I. and Oster, R. W. Modern life insurance—a textbook on life insurance. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. xiii, 769. $5.) 


Rankin, R. G. What's behind a financial statement. (Garden City: Doubleday. 1949. 
Pp. 160. $2.) 


SAULNIER, R. J. Costs and returns on farm mortgage lending by life insurance companies, 
1945-47, Occas. paper no. 30. (New York: Nat. Bur. Econ. Research. 1949. Pp, 55.) 


SPIKER, W. A. Fundamentals for life underwriters. Rev. ed. (Cincinnati: Nat. Under- 
writer Co. 1949. Pp. 202. $2.25.) 


Developing resources for financial expansion; sources of funds, factors in inventory plan- 
ning, management as a credit factor. Fin. management ser. no. 92. (New York: Am- 
Management Assoc. 1949. Pp. 32. Apply.) 


Dictionary of insurance terms, (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U.S. 1949. Pp. 
69. $1,75.) 


Public Finance 


ANncELoPouLOS, A. L'État et la prospérité sociale—nouveaux principes de finances publiques. 
(Paris: Lib. Gen. de Droit et Juris. 1949. Pp. 193. 400 fr.) 


Bucx, A. E. Financing Canadian government. (Chicago: Public Admin. Service. 1949. 
Pp. xi, 367. $5.) i 


Horoen, T. S. The great illusion; an inexhaustible public purse. Econ. pol. div. ser. 
no. 8. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1949. Apply.) 


Loamer, E. The federal excise tax on the transportation of property with special refer- 
ence to agriculture. (Washington: Dept.-of Agriculture, Bur. Agric. Econ, 1949. Pp. 
37, mimeo.) 


McKay, J. F. An introduction to municipal finance; a survey of second class cities in 
Kansas. Citizens pamph. ser. no. 6. (Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas, Bur. of Govt. Research. 
1949. Pp. 42. Apply.) 


McKiniry, J. R. Local revenue, problems and trends. 1949 legislative probs. no. 3. 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Bur. of Public Admin. 1949. Pp. 61. $1.25.) 
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Manning, R. E. Federal excise taxes. Pub, affairs bull. no. 72. (Washington: Library of 
Congress, Legislative Reference Sec, 1949. Pp. 104, mimeo.) 


STEINMETZ, B. J. F. Handboek der Nederlandse Overheidsfinancién. Handbook of public 
finance in the Netherlands. (Amsterdam: Elsevier. 1948. Pp. 500, f 34,50.) 


Analysis of the budget of the U.K. for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. Prepared 
by the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1949, Pp. 9.) 


Analysis of the budget of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1950. Prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp, 11.) 


Analysis of the President’s 1950 budget. Prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 14.) 


Consolidation of general appropriation bills. Hearings, subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 81st Cong., 1st sess., May 23-26, 1949. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 72.) 


Federal income taxes of decedents and estates. Current law handybook ed. (Chicago: 
Commerce Clearing House. 1949. Pp. 112. $1.) 


National Commission on intergovernmental relations. Joint hearings, subcommittees in 
intergovernmental relations of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, 81st Cong., 1st sess. Senate rept. 488, Tune "13. 1949, (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1949, Pp. 267.) 


Papers in public administration. Discussion of problems in state taxation. (Ann Arbor: 
Univ, of Michigan Press. 1948. Pp. 185.) 


Provisions of Internal Revenue Code relating to excise taxes. 2nd ed. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1949. Pp. 551. $1.25.) 


Public debt, 1914-1946. U.N. pub. (London: H. M. Stat. office. 1948. Pp. 159. 12s, 6d.) 


Reducing expenditures in government for the fiscal year 1950 consistent with the public 
interest. Report, to accompany S.J. Res. 108, Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, 81st Cong., Ist sess., June 13, 1949. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs, 1949, Pp. 11.) 


Reduction of government expenditures. Hearings, Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, 81st Cong., 1st sess., May 31-June 2, 1949. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 149.) 


Summary of proceedings, conference with representatives of state and local governments 
on intergovernmental fiscal problems, held at the Treasury Dept., Apr. 21-22, 1949. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. Pp, 20.) 


Taxing to spend; an analysis of the 1950 federal budget which proposes increased govern- 
ment costs and higher taxes. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 1949. 
Pp. 22. Apply.) 


International Economics i 
Apam, H. T L’organisation Européenne de coopération économique. (Paris: Lib. Gen. de 
Droit et Juris. 1949. Pp, 292.) 


BAREAU, P. The sterling area. British Commonwealth Affairs, no. 3. (London: Longmans 
Green. 1948, Pp. 16. is.) 


BETTELHEIM, C. Esquisse d'un tableau économique de l’Europe. (Paris: Domat. 1948. Pp. 
356.) 


BEYEN, J. W. Money in a maelstrom, (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. 221. $3.25.) 
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BLAKE, G. Who pays for the cold war? kow the Marshall Plan affects your living stand- 
ards. (New York: New Century Pubs. 1949. Pp. 23. 5c.) 


Bosca, K. D, Nederlandsche beleggingen in de V.S. Dutch investments in the United 
States. (Amsterdam : Elsevier. 1948. Pp. xxxiv, 701. f22,50.) 


Bovp, A. K. H. and Bon, F. Western union; a study of the trend toward European 
unity. (Washington: Pub. Affairs Press. 1949. Pp. 183.) 


Curtis, L. World revolution in the cause of peace. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. 
Xvi, 135. $2.50.) 


GHATE, B. G. Asia’s trade—a study of the trade of Asien countries with each other and 
with the rest of the world. Pub. of the Indian Council of World Affairs. (New York: 
Oxford Univ, Press. 1949. Pp. iv, 160. $2.75.) 


GRAHAM, F. D. The cause and cure of “dollar shortage.” Essays in internat. finance no. 
10. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Internat. Finance Sec. 1949. Pp. 15. Apply.) 


Harris, S. E. ERP: progress and prospects. For. Policy Repts., vol. 25, no. 3. (New York: 
For. Policy Assoc. 1949, 25c.) 


Hawtrey, R. G. Western European union; implications for the United Kingdom. (New 
York: Royal Institute of Internat. Affairs. 1949. Pp. 126. $1.50.) 


Horn, P. V. and Bice, H, E. Latin-American trade and economics. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1949, Pp. 690. $8; text ed., $6.) 


Hurcueson, H. H. Government and capital in Point 4. For. Policy Repts., vol. 25, no. 
6. (New York: For. Policy Assoc. 1949. Pp. 10. 25c.) 


Moran, C. J. Iandbook of export trafic. (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1949. 
Pp. 210. $3.) 


Ouren, T. and Somme, A. Trends in inter-war trade and shipping. (Bergen: J. W. Eides 
Forlag. 1948. Pp. viii, 72. Kr. 15.) 


Stuart, G. H. The Department of State—a history of ils organization, procedure, and 
personnel. (New York: Macmillan. 1949. Pp. x, 517. $7.50.) 


Traynor, D E International monetary and financial conferences in the interwar period. 
A doctoral dissertation. (Washington: Catholic Univ. of America Press. 1949. Pp. ix, 
196.) 


ZELLERBACH, J. D. The first results of the Marshall Plan in Italy. Lecture given in Rome, 
Dec. 15, 1948. (Rome: Staderini. 1948. Pp. 44.) 


Balance of payments yearbook 1938, 1946, 1947. (Washington: Internat. Monetary Fund. 
1949, Pp. 383. Paper, $4; cloth, $5.) 
The yearbook is the first of a series in which the Fund will carry forward on a more 
comprehensive basis the League of Nations’ Balance of Payments series, the last volume 
of which was published in 1948 by the United Nations. 


Economic survey of Europe in 1948. Prepared by Research and Planning Div., U. N. 
Econ. Commission for Europe. House Committee print. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1949, Pp. 324.) 


Fourth report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation Administration, for the period 
January 1-April 2, 1949, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949, Pp. xii, 134. 35c.) 


Information for American businessmen on the Marshall Plan. (Washington: Econ. Co- 
operation Admin. 1949. Pp. 30.) 


Intelligent international investment. Report of the Committee on Business Participation 
in Foreign Economic Development. (New York: Internat. Chamber of Commerce, 1949. 
Pp. 16. 25c.) 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Hearing, ‘House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 81st Cong., Ist sess, May 23, 1949. House rept. 708, May 31, 
1949, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949.) 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development fourth annual report 1948-1949. 
(Washington: Internat. Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 1949. Pp, 56.) 


International commitiments and national administration. Six papers presented before 
the Am. Pol. Sci. Assoc. (Charlottesville: Univ. of Virginia, Bur. of Pub. Admin. 1949. 
Pp. 108.) 


The Military Assistance Program, Submitted by the Dept. of State on behalf of the In- 
terdepartmental Foreign Military Assistance Coordinating Committee. Dept. of State 
pub. 3563. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 41. 15c.) 


Participation of the United States government in international conferences, July 1, 1947- 
June 30, 1948. Dept. of- State pub. 3443. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949, Pp. xviii, 375. 
65c.) 


Private enterprise and the Point IV program. With recommendations. (New York: Nat. 
For. Trade Council. 1949. Pp. 29.) 


Proceedings of the International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, Illinois, November 1- 
December 7, 1944. Vol. I. Dept. of State pub. 2820. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1948. 
Pp. xvi, 774.) 


Regulations relating to foreign funds control in the United States. Suppl. 3. (Basle: Bank 
for Internat. Settlements. 1949. Pp. 41.) 


Report of Joint Brazil-United States Technical Commission, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Feb. 
7, 1949, (Washington; Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 321. $1.) 


Seventh report to Congress on assistance to Greece and Turkey, for the period ended 
March 31, 1949. Dept. of State pub. 3594. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. v, 43. 
20c.) 


The United States and postwar Europe—a bibliographical examination of thought ex- 
pressed in American publications during 1948. (Washington: Library of Congress, 
European Affairs Div. 1948. Pp. 123.) 


United States relations with China-—with special reference to the period 1944-1949. Dept. 
of State pub. 3573. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. xli, 1054.) 


World economic report, 1948. U.N. pub. no. JJ, C 3, 1948. (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press. 1949, Pp.xix. 300. $3.) 
Second comprehensive annual report dealing with world economic conditions, pre- 
pared by the Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations. 


World government, (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Pol. and Soc. Sci. The Annals, July, 
1949, Pp. vii, 123.) 


Business Administration 


Bass, H. W. and Everserc, C. B. Commercial law; cases and materials. 2nd ed. (Brook- 
lyn: Foundation Press. 1949. Pp. 963. $6.) 


Beckman, T. N., and Barrers, R. Credits and collections in theory and practice. Sth ed. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. Pp. xvi, 800. $6.) 


BECKMAN, T. N. and Orreson, S. F, Cases in credits and collections. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 384. $4.50.) 


Brapswaw, T. F. and Hutz, C. C., editors. Controllership in modern management. (Chi- 
cago: Richard D, Irwin. 1949. Pp. 232. $4.) 


Cassapy, R., Jr. and Jones, W. L. The changing competitive structure in the wholesale 
grocery trade; a case study of the Los Angeles market, 1920-46. (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California, Bur. of Bus, and Econ. Research. 1949. Pp. 73. $2.) 


Corrs, J. V. Standards and labels for consumers’ goods. (New York: Ronald Press. 1949. 
Pp. viii, 556. $6.) 
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Pare, R. L., Practical guide to bookkeeping and accounting. (New York: Grosset. 1948. 
Pp. 119. $1.) 


FEIN, A. E A basic marketing chart of the United States. 8th ed. (New York: Research 
Co, of America. 1949. Apply.) 


GLOVER, J. D. and Hower, R. M. The administrator—cases on human relations in busi- 
ness, (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1949. Pp. xiv, 690. $5.50.) 
Materials used in a course in “Administrative Practices” at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Adminstration. e 


Homes, A. W. and Meter, R. A Elementary accounting. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 
1949. Pp. 842. $5.) 


Hower, R. M. The history of an advertising agency; N. W. Ayer & Son at work, 1869- 
1949. Rev. ed, (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. 690. $7.50.) 


Love, E. M. Operating results of limited price variety stores in 1948, Bur. of Bus. Re- 
search bull. no. 131. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Grad. School of Bus. Admin, 1949. Pp. 
vi, 48. $2.) 


Loss, H. F. Legal aspects of business. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1949. $5.) 


McNair, M. P. Operating results of department and specialty stores in 1948, Bur. of 
Bus. Research bull. no. 130. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Graduate School of Bus. Admin. 
1949. Pp. 67. $4.) 


NEUNER, J. J. W. and Neuner, U. J. Accounting systems; installation and procedures. 
(Scranton: Internat. Textbook Co. 1949, Pp. 395. $6.) 


Puetrs, C. W. Retail credit management. Official textbook of the National Retail Credit 
Association, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949, Pp, xv, 477, SS. 


Rosrnson, O. P. and Brisco, N. B. Store organization and operation. New ed. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1949, Pp. 602. $6.65; text, $5.) 


TERBORGH, G. Dynamic equipment policy. Machinery and Allied Products Institute stud. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949, Pp. xxiii, 290. $3,75.) 


VittaALon, L. J. A., editor. Management men and their. methods; thirty-three case studies 
in executive techniques. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1949. Pp. 284. $3.) 


The accountants’ role in maintaining a stable economy. Proceedings of the thirtieth In- 
ternational Cost Conference of the National Association of Cost Accountants, Chicago, 
June, 1949. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1949, Pp. vi, 129.) 


Wholesaling in cur American economy, (Washington: Nat. Assoc. of Wholesalers. Suppl. 
issue of Journal of Marketing, Sept., 1949. Pp. 217.) 


Industrial Organization and Markets; Public Regulation of Business 


Bostanp, C. C. Corporate finance and regulation. (New York: Ronald Press. 1949, Pp. 
vii, 529. $4.25.) 


Deminc, F. L. and Stem, W. A. Disposal of southern war plants. NPA Committee of 
the South rept. no. 2. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. vii, 74, mimeo. 
50c.) 


FABRICANT, S. The rising trend of government employment, Occas. paper 29. (New York: 
Nat. Bur. of Econ. Research. 1949. Pp.'30. 50c.) ` 


Huotn, A. C. Private international trade regulatory arrangements and the antitrust laws. 
A doctoral dissertation. (Washington: Catholic Univ. of America Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 
270. $3.) 
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| McMrzran, S. S. Individual firm adjustments under OPA. (Bloomington, Ind.: Prin- 
cipia Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 256. $3.50.) 


Muns, M. C. Industrial profits in India, 1936-1944 (an inductive study). (New Delhi: 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry. 1948. Pp. iii, 326. Rs. 15.) 


Reywotrps, C. A simple guide to big business. (London: Bodley Head. 1949. Pp. ix, 392. 
10s., 6d.) 


SroucuTon, B. History of the Tools Division, War Production Board, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1949, Pp. 154.) 


Warp, J. C, Jr. The economic consequences of airbower. (Washington: Library of Con- 
gress, 1949, Pp. 31. Apply.) 


Worstey, T. B. Wartime economic stabilization and the efficiency of government pro- 
curement—a critical analysis of certain experience of the United States in World War Il. 
A doctoral dissertation accepted at the Univ. of Virginia. Printed by the National 
Security Resources Board. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. viii, 422.) 


Antitrust law symposium. Current Jaw handybook ed. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing 
House. 1949. Pp. 120. $2.) 


Basis of production planning. With a paper on the policies of the National Munitions 
Board Production ser. no. 182. (New York: Am. Management Assoc. 1949. Pp. 24, 
50c.) 


Federal anti-trust laws—~with summary of cases instituted by the United States. Current 
law handybook ed. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 1949. Pp. 412. $2.) 


The following is a list of the Hoover Commission reports and Task Force reports 
with prices which have been released and are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. The price for a complete set of these reports is $10.00. 
General management of executive branch of the government. Pp. 51. 20c. 

Appendix E, Task Force report on departmental management. Pp. 60, 20c. 

Personnel management, Pp. 59. 25c. 

Appendix A, Federal personnel. Pp. 101. 25c. 
General Services. Pp. 52. 20c. 

Apendix B, Federal supply system. Pp. 116. 25c. 

Appendix C, Records management. Pp. 48. 15c. 
Post Office. Pp. 21. 10c. 

Appendix I, Post Office. Pp. 74. 25¢. 

Foreign affairs. Pp. 77. 25c. 

Appendix H, Foreign affairs. Pp. 134. 40c. 
Department of Agriculture. Pp. 41. 20c. 

Appendix M, Agriculture activities. Pp. 112. 30c. 
Budgeting and accounting. Pp. 100. 35c. 

Appendix D, Statistical services. Pp. 21. 10c. 
National security organization. Pp. 30. 15c. 

Appendix G, National security organization. Pp. 121. 30c. 
Veterans affairs..Pp. 26. 15c. 

Commerce. Pp. 34, 15c. 
Treasury. Pp. 37. 15c. 

Appendix F, Fiscal, budgeting and accounting. Pp. 110. 25c. 
Regulatory commissions. Pp. 24. 15c. 

Appendix N, Regulatory agencies. Pp. 150. 30c. 

Labor department. Pp. 22. 15c. 

Interior department. Pp. 94. 30c. 
Appendix L, Natural resources. Pp. 244. 50c. 
Appendix Q, Public works, Pp. 81. 25c. 
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Medical activities. Pp. 57. 25c. 
Appendix O, Federal medical services. Pp. 95. 25¢. 
Supplement to Appendix O, Federal medical services, Pp. 2. 10c. 

Social security and education, Indian Affairs. Pp. 81. 25c. 
Appendix P, Welfare. Pp. 590. $1.25. 

Overseas administration, federal state relations, federal research, 20c. 

Business enterprises. Pp. 129. 40c, 
Appendix J, Revolving funds and business enterprises of government. Pp. 176. 35c. 
Appendix K, Water resources projects. Pp. 65. 20c. 
Appendix R, Lending agencies. Pp. 108. 25c. 

Index and concluding repori—a report to the Congress, May 1949, by the U. S. Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Also issued as 
81st Cong., 1st sess. House Doc. 197. Pp. 132. 60c. 


Digest of reports of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. Prepared by the staff of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Depts., Bist Cong., Ist sess. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 61.) 


The Hoover report: half a loaf—a summary, analysis and evaluation. Occas. paper ser. 
no. 3. (Washington: Pub. Affairs Institute. 1949. Pp. 47.) 


International bibliography on atomic energy. Vol. 1, Political, economic and social aspects. 
U. N. Dept. of Security Council Affairs, Atomic Energy Commission Group pub. Geng 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1949, Pp. 54. 50c.) 


Trade-marks in transition. (Durham: Duke Univ. Law and Contemporary Problems, 
spring, 1949. Pp. 239.) 


United States government organization manual—1949. Prepared by the Division of the 
Federal Register, National Archives Establishment. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 
v, 725. $1.) 


Public Utilities; Transportation; Communications 


Doran, H. B. and Foster, J. R. The effecis of higher income taxes on electric utility 
enterprises. (Rigewood, N.J.: ECO Stat. Research Inc. 1949. Pp. v, 104.) 


Dow, C. W. The Old Colony railroad; an historically true narrative of one of the pioneer 
railroad systems in America. Prepared by the Commission to Investigate and Study 
Transportation Service in Southeastern Massachusetts. (Boston: State House. 1949. Pp. 
52. Apply.) 


Hurcoms, Sir C. The organization of British transport. (London: British Transport Com- 
mission. 1948. Pp. 25.) 


Livery, R. A. The South in action; a sectional crusade against freight rate discrimination. 
(Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1949. Pp. 98.) 


Owen, W. Automotive transportation—trends and problems. (Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1949. Pp. viii, 154. $2.) 


Federal Communications Commission reports, Vol. H, July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1949. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 1536.) 


National transportation policy. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U.S., Transpor- 
tation and Communications Dept. 1949. Pp. 30.) 


Statistics of communications industry in United States for year ended December 31, 1947, 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 292. 75c.) - 


Industry Studies 


CHENEY, O. H. Economic survey of the book industry, 1930-1931, With 1947-1948 sta- 
tistical report. Prepared for the Nat. Assoc. of Book Publishers. (New York: R. R. 
Bowker Co. 1949. Pp. 382. $6.) 
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Van Hoox, A. Sugar—its production, EE and uses. (New York: Ronald Press 
1949, Pp. ix, 155. $3.) 


Davison’s textile blue book. (Ridgewood, N.J.: Davison Pub. Co. 1949. pe 1500. $8.25 
handy ed, $5.75.) 


Paper year book, 1949, (Chicago: Davidson Pub. Co. 1949. Pp. 592. $10.) 


South Carolina textiles: southern workers, northern bosses. A study of industrial con. 
centration and locale of ownership. Research dept. econ. rept. (New York: CIC 
Texitle Workers Union of America. 1949, Pp. 26, mimeo.) 


Land Economics; Agricultural Economics; Economic Geography 


Bottens, J. C. and McCarty, J. F. Urban redevelopment laws and action, 1949 legis 
probs, no. 10. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Bur. of Public Admin. 1949, Pp. 34 
mimeo. $1.) 


Decker, K. and Roses, M. Problems of water resources in California. 1949 legis 
prob. no. 6. (Berkeley: Univ. of California, Bur. of Public Admin. 1949, Pp. 48, mimeo 
$1.25.) 


Green, H. W. Cleveland fact book. 1949 ed. (Cleveland: Real Property Inventory o 
Metropolitan Cleveland. 1949. Pp. 77. $5.) 


Hoactanp,. H. E. Real estate principles. 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. Pp 
xi, 667. $5.) 


Hewverson, H. W., compiler. Price programs of the United States Department of Agri 
culture. Dept. of Agric. misc. pub..683. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949, Pp. 64. 15c.) 


Hoover, C. B. and Ratcurorp, B. U. The impact of federal policies on the economy o 
the south. A report prepared for The Council of Economic Advisers. (Washington: Nat 
Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. v, 154.) 

Available also as a committee print issued by the Joint Committee on the Economi 
Report. 


Inman, A. E. The future of industrialization and research in Kansas and the midcontineni 
area. Pt. I. Indus, research sec. no. 14. (Lawrence: Univ. of Kansas. 1949. Pp. 66.) 


Jesness, O. B., editor. Readings on agricultural policy. Assembled and published unde 
the auspices of the American Farm Economic Association. (Philadelphia: Blakiston 
1949. Pp. xi, 470. $4.75.) 


Latta, F. F. Black gold in the Joaquin. (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1949. Pp 
344. $5.) 


Lepawsxy, A. State planning and economic development in the south. Committee of thi 
South rept. no. 4. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. xvi, 193. $3.) 


McLaucuiin, G. E. and Rosocx, S. Why industry moves south. NPA Committee of thi 
South rept. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. xxi, 148. $3.) 


McMiceraet, S. L, How to finance real estate. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1949. Pp. 376 
$5.75; text ed., $4.30.) 


Pennock, J. L. and Speer, E. L. Changes in rural family income and spending in. Ten 
nessee, 1943-1944. Dept. of Agric. misc. pub. no. 666. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949 
Pp. 112. 25c.) 


Russert, D. The TVA idea. (irvington-on-Hudson: Foundation for Econ. Education 
1949. Pp. 108.) 


SAULNIER, R. J. Costs and returns on farm mortgage lending by life insurance companies 
1945-1947. Occas. paper 30. (New York: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Research. 1949, Pp. 55. $1. 
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SELZNICK, P. TVA and the grass roots; a study in the sociology of organization. (Berke- 
ley: Univ. of California Press. 1949. Pp. 274.) 


Scharr, L. H. Farm surpluses: causes and correctives, (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Seminar on Rural Life. 1949. Pp. 29.) 


SMITH, W. An economic geography of Great Britain. (London: Methuen. 1949. Pp. xi, 
747, 32s., 6d.) 


Southern Illinois—resources and potentials of the sixteen southern-most counties. (Urbana: 
Univ. of Ilinois Press. 1949. Pp. xvi, 193. Paper, $2; cloth, $3.) 


Srems, E. A philosophy for conservation. Mineral indus. exp. sta. circular no. 33. (State 
College: Pennsylvania State College. 1949. Pp. 52. Gratis.) 


Tompxins, D. C. Recent trends in state planning and development. 1949 legis. probs. no. 
9, (Berkeley: Univ. of California, Bur, of Public Admin. 1949. Pp. 24. 75c.) 


Wrcog, W. W. Alternative policies for American agriculture. Legislative Ref. Services 
pub. affairs bull. no. 67. (Washington: Library of Congress. 1949. Pp. 29. Apply.) 


Central Arizona Project. Letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting a report 
and findings, Mar. 22, 1949. House doc. 136. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 1949. Pp. 210.) 


The Central Arizona Project. Hearings, Subcommittee of the House Committee on Public 
Lands, 81st Cong., 1st sess., Pt. 1-2, Mar. 30-May 7, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1949, 2 pts.) 


Crops and markets. 1949 ed. Dept. of Agriculture, Bur. of Agric. Econ. pub. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 133. Apply.) 


Current outlook for world demand and prices of farm products, August, 1949. (Washing- 
ton: Food and Agriculture Organization of the U.N. 1949. Pp. 21.) 


Federal grants-in-aid; the anatomy of the problem. Rept. of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 1948. Pp. 34.) 


General farm program. Hearings, special subcommittee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, 81st Cong., Ist sess. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. 6 pts.) 


Housing act of 1949. Hearings, House Committee on Banking and Currency, 81st Cong., 
1st sess., Apr. 7-May 9, 1949, (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 701.) 


National resources policy. Hearings, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
81st Cong., Ist sess., Jan, 31-Feb. 7, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 470.) 


New industry comes to the South—a summary of the report on location of industry. NPA ` 
Committee of the South rept. (Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc. 1949. Pp. 44: $1.) 


Proceedings of the sixth International Conference of Agricultural Economists. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1949. Pp. 521. $6.50.) 


Proceedings of the ninth conference of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics, Dec., 
1948, Subjects: Scope and method of teaching and research in agricultural economics 
in India; Economics of mechanisation of agriculture; Price spreads in marketing of 
agricultural produce; Grow more food policy in India. (Bombay: Indian Soc. of Agric. 
Econ., Indian Jour. Agric. Econ., Mar., 1949. Pp. 327.) 


La structure des exploitations agricoles en France. Pub. of Ministère de Finances et des 
Affaires Economiques. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1949. Pp. 64.) 


Sugar in Hawai, (Honolulu: Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Assoc. 1949. Pp. 96. Apply.) 


World outlook for individual commodities, August, 1949. (Washington: Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the U.N. 1949. Pp. 19.) 
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Baxer, A. W. Provisions of collective bargaining contracts in the Ohio retail lumber 
trade Rur. nf Bus, Research monog. no. 54. (Columbus: Ohio State Univ. 1949. Pp. 
106. $1.05.) 


Benjamin, H. C., compiler. A trade union library, 1949. 5th ed. (Princeton: Indus. 
Relations Section, Princeton Univ. 1949. Pp. vi, 53.) 


Dare, E. Greater productivity through labor-management cooperation; analysis of com- 
pany and union experience. Research rept. no. 14. (New York: Am. Management Assoc. 
Pp. 197. Pp. 15. $3.) 


Dat, D. J. The economics of slave labor. Human affairs pamph. no. 42. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery. 1949, Pp. 33. 25c.) 


GAGLIARDO, D. American social insurance. (New York: Harper. 1949. Pp. xxiii, 671. $5.) 
HARRELL, T, W. Industrial psychology. (New York: Rinehart. 1949. Pp. xvii, 462. $4.25.) 


Howe, I. and Wivicx, B. J. The UAW and Walter Reuther. (New York: Random House. 
1949, Pp. 319. $3.) 


Emgang, H S. The spirit of industrial relations. (Bombay: Oxford Univ. Press, London: 
Geoffrev Cumberlege. 1947. Pp. xviii, 108. 7s., 6d.) 


Lazarus, h.tand Goxpserc, J. P. The role of collective bargaining in a democracy. (Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Inst. 1949. Pp. 72. 50c.) 


LESTER, R. A. Company wage policies, a survey of patterns and experience. Research rept. 
no. 77, (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Dept. of Econ. and Soc. Institutions, 1948. Pp. 45.) 


Longo, C. E Unions and capitalism. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1949, Pp. xi, 
267. $3.75.) 


Morray, P. The steelworkers’ case for wages, pensions and social insurance, as presented 
to President Truman’s Steel Industry Board. (Pittsburgh: United Steelworkers of 
America. 1949. Pp. 29.) 


Nicsots, O. and Carsxapon, T. R. Can labor and management work together? Pub. 
. affairs pamph. no. 151. (New York: Public Affairs Committee. 1949. Pp. 32. 20c.) 


Dec, G. The question of a flexible statutory minimum wage. Pub. affairs bull. no. 73. 
(Washington: Legis. Ref. Service, Library of Congress. 1949. Pp. 26.) 


Rastocr, T. N. Indian industrial labour—with special reference to textile labour. (Bom- 
bay: Hind Kitabs Ltd. 1949, Pp. vi, 236. Rs. 8-8.) 


SARGANT, P P, Labour. (London: Hutchinson. 1949. Pp. 230. 7s., 6d.) 


Waysur, D and Nrxon, R. National unemployment estimates. Report on the national 
unemployment estimates of the Bureau of the Census as published in the Monthly Re- 
port on the Labor Force. (Washington: United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. 1949. Pp. 28.) 


Weyraucu, M. H Fundamentals of labor law. (Brooklyn: Brooklyn Law School. 1949. 
Pp. 218. $3.) 


Woop, R. H. and Pearce, J. J., Jr. The use of the cost of living factor in general wage 
adjustments—a survey of recent experience and opinion in New Jersey. Occas. stud. 
no. 1. (New Brunswick: Rutgers Univ., Institute of Management and Labor Relations. 
1949, Pp, 29, $1.25.) 


Collective bargaining and arbitration—a conference conducted in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Institute of Indus. Relations. 1949. Pp. vii, 38.) 


wi 
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Collective bargaining provisicns. The following mimeographed preliminary drafts of chap- 
ters for a revised edition of Bulletin 686, Union Agreement Provisions, may be procured 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Guaranteed employment and wage plans. Pp. 55. ` 
Arbitration provisions. Pp. 65. 

Adjustment of grievances. Pp. 103. 
Employee—benefit plans. Pp. 143. 


Equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal value, International 
Labour Conference, 33d session, Geneva, 1950. Rept. V (1). (Geneva: Internat. Lab. 
Office. 1949. Pp. iv, 125.) 


Guaranteed wages in the iron. and steel industry. Tron and Steel Committee, third session, 
Geneva, 1949, rept. IL (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949. Pp. 48.) 


The hidden payroll—non-wage labor costs of doing business. (Washington: Chamber of 
Commerce of U. S. 1949. Pp. 32. 50c.) 


The Indian labour year book 1947-48, (Simla: Govt. of India Press. 1949. Pp. v, 296. 
Rs 5/12 or 9s.) 


Industrial relations: conciliation—conciliation and arbitration—co-operation between 
public authorities and employers and workers organisations, International Labour Con- 
ference, 32nd sess., Geneva, 1949. Rept. V, suppl. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949. 
Pp. 82.) 


Industry-wide collective bargaining series, published for the Labor Relations Council, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, not previously 
listed in this Review: 

ABERSOLD, J. R. Problems of hourly rate uniformity. 1949. Pp. iv, 60. $1.) 

Baurs, G. O. The San Francisco Employers’ Council. 1948. Pp. vi, 39. 75c. 

FisHErR, W. E. Collective bargaining in the bituminous coal industry. 1948. Pp. iv, 43. 
$1.50. 

Garrett, S. and Trirr, L. R. Management problems implicit in multi-employer bar- 
gaining. 1949. Pp. v, 61. $1. 

Kerr, C, and Ranpatr, R. Collective bargaining in the Pacific Coast pulp and paper 
industry, 1948, Pp. iv, 32. 75c. 

Pierson, F. C. Multi-employer bargaining: nature and scope. 1948. Pp. vi, 51. $1. 

Porrax, O. Social implications of industry-wide bargaining. 1948. Pp. vi, 72. $1.50. 

SEYBOLD, J. W. The Philadelphia printing industry: a case study. 1949. Pp. v, 109. $1.50. 

Proceedings: Conference on industry-wide collective bargaining. 1949. Pp. vii, 87. $1.50. 


International standard classification of occupations, Report prepared for the seventh Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949, Pp. 
139. 75c.) 


Labour problems in Greece—Report of the Mission of the International Labour Office to 
Greece, Oct.-Nov., 1947. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949. Pp. viii, 381. $2.) 


Labor relations, Hearings, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 181st Cong., 
Ist sess., Feb. 23, 1949. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1949. Pp. 559.) 


Minimum wage fixing machinery in agriculture, International Labour Conference, 33d 
session 1950. Rept. VII (1). (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949. Pp. 85.) 


Premium pay, holiday and shift provisions in selected union agreements 1948-1949. (Wash- 
ington: Bur. of Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor. 1949. Pp. 39, mimeo.) 


Some effects of the Taft-Hartley Act. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Inst. of Labor and 
Indus, Relations. 1949. Pp. 28.) 


Technological improvements in the iron and steel industry and their effects on employ- 
ment. Iron and Steel Committee, third session, Geneva, 1949, rept. III. (Geneva: 
Internat. Lab. Office. 1949. Pp. iv, 169.) 
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Vocational training and promotion in the metal trades, Metal Trades Committee, 3d 
session, Geneva, 1941, Rept. II. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949. Pp. iv, 164.) 


Wages and payroll statistics. Report prepared for the seventh International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians. (Geneva: Internat. Lab. Office. 1949, Pp. 177. $1.) 


Population; Social Welfare and Living Standards 


Broom, L. and Riemer, R. Removal and return—the socio-economic effects of the war on 
Japanese Americans. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press. 1949. 
Pp. x, 259. $3.75, cloth; $2.75, paper.) 


Breese, G. W. The daytime population of the central business district of Chicago. (Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xxiii, 267. $6.) 


Burns, E. M. The American social security system. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1949. 
Pp. xviii, 460. $4.50.) 


DETURK, E, E., editor. Freedom from wanit—a survey of the possibilities of meeting the 
world’s food needs, a symposium. Prepared for the Am. Assoc. for the Advancement of 
Science. (Waltham, Mass.: Chronica Botanica Co. 1948. Pp. 283. $2.) 


Dus, L. I., Lorxa, A. J. and SPIEGELMAN, M. Length of life—a study of the life 
table. Rev. ed. (New York: Ronald Press. 1949. Pp. xxv, 379. $7.) 
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Cross, J. S. The volume and significance of mercantile credit. Jour. Marketing, Oct., 1949. 
Pp. 8. r 
Converse, P. D. New laws of retail gravitation. Jour. Marketing, Oct., 1949. Pp. 6. 


McEacuren, T. W. Use of replacement figures in cost accounting for pricing and income- 
statement purposes. Jour. Accountancy, July, 1949. Pp. 7. 


McMuttren, Y. Depreciation and high costs: the emerging pattern. Jour. Accountancy, 
Oct., 1949. Pp. 9. 


Jastram, R. W. Selection and training of commercial research analysts. Jour. Marketing, 
July, 1949. Pp. 9. 


“KwautH, O. Considerations in the setting of retail prices. Jour. Marketing, July, 1949. 
Pp. 12. 


Lay, C. F. The functional cycles of accounting and management. NACA Bull., June 15, 
1949. Pp. 8. 


Lesow, V. New outlooks fer marketing. Jour. Bus. Univ. Chicago, July, 1949. Pp. 9. 


Industrial Organization and Markets; Public Regulation of Business 
ALEXANDER, S. S. The effect of size of manufacturing corporation on distribution of the 
rate of return. Rev. Econ. and Stat., Aug., 1949. Pp. 7. 


Arpiesy, D H. The ‘significance of the Hoover Commission Report, Yale Rev., Autumn, 
1949. Pp. 21. 


BELFER, N. Implication of capital-saving inventions, Soc. Research, Sept., 1949. Pp. 13. 
CLARK, J. M. Machlup on the basing-point system. (Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1949. Pp. 7.) 


Dession, G. H. The trial of economic and technological issues of fact: I. Yale Law Jour., 
June, 1949, Pp. 31. 


Finer, H. The Hoover Commission Reports. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1949. Pp. 15. 
Drang, F. The reports of the Hoover Commission. Rev. Politics, July, 1949. Pp. 24. 


Horr, R. Profits in British industry from 1924 te 1935. Oxford Econ. Papers, June, 1949. 
Pp. 23. 


Kaysen, C. Basing point pricing and public policy. (Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1949. Pp. 
26.) 


Lewis, W. A. The British Monopolies Act. Manchester School Econ. and Soc. Stud., May, 
1949, Pp. 10. 


MCALLISTER, P. B. and Quicc, M. T. The art of selecting and exploiting half iruths: a 
reply to “giantism and basing points.” Yale Law Jour., June, 1949. Pp. 11. 
Menta, M. M. Corporate size and rate of profit. Indian Jour. Econ., April, 1949. Pp. 10. 


Napen, K. D. Price policy of the Challenge ‘Cream and Butter Association: II. Jour. 
Marketing, July, 1949. Pp. 11. 


PrestHus, R. V. British Public Administration: the National Coal Board. Pub. Admin., 
Summer, 1949. Pp. 11. 


SCHOER, S. H. Atomic power in selected industries. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1949. Pp. 21. 


SMITH, 5 us regulation of some New England holding companies. Land Econ., Aug., 
1949, Pp. 15. 


SYKES, J. The development areas. Manchester School Econ. and Soc. Stud., May, 1949, 
Dn 18. 
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Dimension des entreprises et productivité. L'exemple de Vindustrie laitiere dans le bassin 
de la Colombie (Etats-Unis), Etudes et Conjoncture, blue ser.,, July-Aug., 1949, Pp. 60. 


Public Utilities; Transportation; Communications 
GINSBURG, N. S. Manchurian railway development, Far East. Quart., Aug., 1949. Pp. 14. 
Grant, R. D. Pattern for public power in New England. Pub. Utilities Fortnightly, June 
9, 1949. Pp, 9. 
Industry Studies _ 
Isarv, W. and Lansınc, J. B. Comparisons of power cost for atomic and conventional 
steam stations. Rev. Econ. and Stat., Aug., 1949. Pp. 9. 
SMYTHE, D. W. Television: position and outlook. Current Econ. Comment, Feb., 1949. 
Pp. 19. 
Construction markets in mid-1949. Fed. Res. Bull., Aug., 1949. Pp. 8. 


Land Economics; Agricultural Economics; Economic Geography 

Bauren, E. C. Ten years of the farm tenant purchase program. Jour. Farm Econ., 
Aug., 1949. Pp. 18. , 

Harcrow, H. G. and Hurrman, R. E. Great Plains agriculture and Brannan’s farm pro- 
gram. Jour. Farm Econ., Aug., 1949. Pp. 12. ; 

HENDRIX, W. E. The Brannan plan and farm adjustment opportunities in the cotton 
South. Jour. Farm Econ., Aug., 1949. Pp. 10. 

Hexic, S. R. Returns to capital invested in the gold mining industry in South Africa. 
So. Afr. Jour. Econ., June, 1949. Pp. 9. 

Jounson, D. C. High level suppert prices and corn belt agriculture. Jour. Farm Econ., 
Aug., 1949. Pp. 10. 

KrmBatt, S. T. Rural social organization and cooperative labor. Amer. Jour. Soc., July, 
1949, Pp. 12. ; 

, Lomax, K. S, An agricultural production function for the United Kingdom, 1924 to 1947. 
Manchester School Econ. and Soc. Stud., May, 1949. Pp. 17. 

Matiser, S. T. Variables commonly igncred in housing demand analysis. Land Econ., 
Aug.; 1949, Pp. 15. 

RE R. L. Columbia Valley Authority—order on the frontier. Survey, July, 1949. 

p. 5. 

SHEPHERD, G. The field of agricultural marketing research: objectives, definition, content, 
criteria. Jour. Farm Econ., Aug., 1949. Pp. 12. 

Syxes, J. Post war distribution of industry in Great Britain. Jour. Bus. Univ., Chicago, 
July, 1949. Pp. 10. 

NEE P. S. Central Valley project; water and land. Western Pol. Quart., June, 1949. 
Pp. 26. 

The balance sheet of agriculture, 1949. Fed. Res, Bull., Sept., 1949. Pp. 10. 

Farm policy; a great opportunity. Fortune, July, 1949. Pp. 5. 

Missouri Valley. Fortune, Aug., 1949, Pp. 3. 

Supplies and prices of agricultural commodities. Fed. Res. Bull., Sept., 1949. Pp. 11. 


Labor 

Brown, E. H. P. Equal pay for equal work. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1949. Pp. 15, 

Crosstanp, C. A. R. The movement of labour in 1948 (Part I). Bull. Oxford Univ. Inst. 
Stat., May, 1949. Pp. 10. 

Date, E. Increasing productivity through labor-management co-operation. Indus.,and Lab. 
Rel. Rev., Oct., 1949. Pp. 12. 

ELL, P. Industrial peace and conflict: a study of two Pacific Coast industries. Indus. 
and Lab. Rel. Rev., July, 1949. Pp. 25. 


FOENANDER, O. DE R. The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration—a brief 
survey. (Quart. Tour.. Econ.. Aug.. 1949.) 
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ForCHHEIMER, K. Some international aspects of strikes. Bull. Oxford Univ. Inst. Stat., 
Sept., 1949. Pp. 8. 

Givry, J. Works councils. Internat. Lab. Rev., June, 1949. Pp. 35. 

GLICKMAN, D. L. The labor movements in Australia and New Zealand. Soc. Research, 
June, 1949, Pp. 23. 

Gorpen, C. S. Understanding union attitudes. Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1949. Pp. 7. 

Hanpiey, W. J. The labor movement in Egypt. Middle East Jour., July, 1949. Pp. 16. 

Pour, R. E Labor law—relationship of federal and stete authority over labor relations. 
Michigan Law Rev., June, 1949. Pp, 9. 

Jansen, G. F. The closed shop is not a closed issue. Indus. and Lab. Rel. Rev., July, 
1949, Pp. 12. l 

Jerrerys, J. B. The guaranteed weekly wage in British metal trades. Internat. Lab. Rev., 
Mar., 1949. Pp. 22. 

Jurkat, E. H. and Jurxar, D. B. Economic Function of Strikes. Indus. and Lab. Rel. 
Rev., July, 1949. Pp. 19. 

RıcaBsERG, D. R. Where is organized labor going? Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1949. Pp. 7. 

Rowe, R. L. Profit-skaring plans in industry. Harvard Bus. Rev., Sept., 1949. Pp. 24. 

TerER, L. The function of management in achieving sound labor relations. Indus. and 
Lab, Rel. Rev., July, 1949..Pp. 18. 

Winters, R. A. Aspects of joint bargaining in the rubber industry. Indus. and Lab. Rel. 
Rev., Oct., 1949. Pp. 14. 

A decade of labour legislation in Indiu, 1937-1948: TI. Internat. Lab. Rev., May, 1949. 
Pp. 31. 

Labor movement developments in France, 1944-49. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 1949. Pp. 6. 

The labor situation at midyear 1949, Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1949. Pp. 6. 


Population; Social Welfare and Living Standards 


BaRLOWE, R. Population pressure and food production potentialities. Land Econ., Aug., 
1949. Pp. 13. 

Coen, D. O. The theory of population growth cycles, Am. Jour. Soc., Sept., 1949. 
Pp. 8. 

Desar, R. C. Consumer expenditure in India, 1931-2 to 1940-1. With discussion. Jour. 
Royal Stat. Soc., vol. cxi, pt. iv, 1948. Pp. 48. 

Freire, A. S. Social legislation in Uruguay. Internat. Lab. Rev., Mar. 1949. Pp. 26. 

Peacock, A. T. The national insurance funds, Economica, Aug., 1949. Pp. 15. 

Ross, R. Some new emphases in population analysis. So, Afr. Jaur. Econ. June, 1949. 
Pp. 9. 

SEERS, D. The cost of living 1938-1948, Bull. Oxford Univ. Inst. Stat. May, 1949. Pp. 12. 

Scavurz, T. A “human need.” Bull. Oxford Univ. Inst. of Stat., June, 1949. Pp. 14. 

SHILLAND, P. D. Wages, income and compensation under unemployment insurance. Indus. 
and Lab. Rel. Rev., Oct., 1949. Pp. 9. 

1950 Continental census, report on minimum suggestions submitted by the Sociedade 
Brasileira de Estatistica. Estadistica, Dec., 1948. Pp. 6. 

Pension and welfare plans in Canadian industry. Lab, Gazette, June, 1949. Pp. 6. 

Post-war trends in social security: income security, I. Internat. Lab. Rev., June, 1949. 
Pp. 16. II, Internat. Lab. Rev., July, 1949. Pp. 20. 

Post-war trends in social security: Medical cave, I. Internat. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1949. Pp. 
21. IL, Internat. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1949. Pp. 24. 

1949 survey of consumer finances. Part 3, Distribution of consumer income in 1948. Fed. 
Res, Bull, July, 1949. Pp. 14, Part 4, Consumer ownership and use of liquid assets. 
Fed. Res. Bull. Aug., 1949. Pp. 15. Part 5, Home ownership and expenditures for hous- 
ing. Fed. Res. Bull., Sept., 1949. Pp. 15. 

Brown, H P. The composition of personal income. Econ, Record, June, 1949, Pp. 19. 
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NOTES 


The annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be held at the Com- 
modore Hotel, in New York City, December 27-30, 1949. A preliminary program was an- 
nounced in the September number and a more complete program has been sent to all 
members with a ballot for the election of officers for the coming year. 


EDITORIAL Note on BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In preparing the bibliography for the Periodicals department of the Review, there 
always exists an insoluble problem of where to draw the line. For domestic publications 
the problem is not particularly serious. The listings are mainly from the technical journals 
of economics and other social sciences, but also include many gleaned, not too systemati~ 
cally, from other sources. Editorial efforts are now being made to reduce the latter to 
more systematir coverage, drawing the line against the too ephemeral and those too far 
on the fringe 'of economists’ interest. 

The case of foreign listings, however, is more baffling. After the war, without any par- 
ticular plan, more and more listings were gradually made from the renascent economic 
and related journals, even those in the less well-known languages, and from the numerous 
Latin American journals, ‘his produced a large number of entrics cither of dubious value 
or accessible to only a few readers. , 

We have come to the conclusion that the Review could without serious disadvantage 
to its readers cut down rather sharply on entries from these sources, and in particular from 
journals in the more esoteric languages. This policy is based in large part upon the valu- 
able service being rendered by the Economic Journal (London) in publishing the table of 
contents of most of the European and some other foreign language economic journals. 
We assume that most American scholars interested in economic articles published in 
Scandinavian, Dutch, Polish, Czech and other journals have access to the Economic Journal- 
and can secure their bibliographical guidance from that source. The addresses of most of 
the journals can be found in the 1948 Handbuok of the American Economic Association, 
beginning at page 337. 

The Review will continue its comprehensive listing of articles in the English-language 
journals and a somewhat more selective listing from journals in the more widely known 
European languages, 

While speaking of bibliography, a word may be said about the Titles of New Books 
department of the Review. A rather extensive inquiry was made among readers of the 
Review to find out whether we might not save space by listing fewer relatively ephemeral 
or unimportant items, especially in the pamphlet field. It appeared, however, that many 
specialists desired to have such material called to thcir attention. The policy in this 
respect will therefore remain unchanged. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDY, RESKARCH AND TEACHING ABROAD 


Numerous opportunities to do graduate work or advanced research, or to serve as visit- 
ing professors, are offered to American economists under the Fulbright Act. 

Graduate students interested in the possibilities for study should make application to 
the Fulbright Program adviser at their university or, if not currently enrolled, to the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Persons interested in the opportunities for visiting professors and research scholars 
should write to the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN ASIA 


The American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council 
have established a Joint Committee on Southern Asia for the purpose of appraising 
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American studies relating to India, Pakistan and Southeast Asia and making plans for their 
further development. Those interested in the work of the committee should communicate 
with Miss Alice Thorner, Executive Secretary, Box 17, Bennett Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


An Institute of Social and Economic Research has been established at University Col- 
lege of the West Indies, Jamaica, West Indies. The director is Mr. H. D. Huggins. 


Deaths 


Benjamin M. Anderson, January 19, 1949. 
Frank D. Graham, September 24, 1949. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Carl E. Abner has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of Louis- 
ville. 

Robert J. Agnew has been appointed instructor in the industry department, School of 
Business Administration, University of Pittsburgh. 

Norman Albrecht has been appointed graduate instructor in economics at Tufts College. 

Sidney S. Alexander has resigned as assistant professor of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity to take a position with the International Monetary Fund. 

Graydon K. Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant 
professor of ecanamics at San Niegn State Colloga, 

Ivar Axelson has been named lecturer in marketing at the University of Miami. 

Joe S. Bain, Jr., has been promoted to professor of economics at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Ralph L. Baker has been promoted to an associate professorship in the department 
of economics and sociology at Iowa State College. 

Robert Banzhaf has been appointed instructor in economics and commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. 

Robert A. Battis has been appointed instructor in economics at Lafayette College. 

F. N. Beard has been appointed assistant professor of accounting in the department 
of political economy at the University of Toronto. 


William N. Bergstrom has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of account- 
ing in the College of Business Administration, Marquette University. 


Robert E. Bickner is an instructor in the College of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 


Warren J. Bilkey has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of 
Connecticut. 


Leonard J. Bisbing has been appointed associate professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of marketing, and director of the Bureau of Economic and Business Research in the 
College of Business Administration, Marquette University. 

Martin L. Black is on leave from Duke University to work with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, 

Jacob J. Blair, formerly staff arbitrator for the U. S. Conciliation Service, has been 
appointed professor of economics in the School of Business Administration, University of 
Pittsburgh, 

Roy G. Blakey has been appointed visiting professor of economics at the University of 
California at Los Angeles for the current year, 

Fred Blum has been appointed lecturer in economics for the fall term at Michigan 
State College. 


George D. Bodenhorn bas been appointed lecturer in economies at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 
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S. Lees Booth has been appointed instructor in economics at Lafayette College. 

Richard M. Bourne has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor of 
economics and labor relations in the College of Business Administration, University of 
Nebraska. 

Royal Brandis has been appointed instructor in economics at Duke University. 

Jack Bright has been appointed instructor in accounting at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. 

Royal J. Briggs has resigned as professor of economics at Central Missouri State Col- 
lege to accept a post at Superior State College, Superior, Wisconsin. 

Henry D. Brohm, of the University of Illinois, has been appointed associate professor 
of marketing at the University of Florida. 

O. L. Brough has been appointed professor of economics at Iowa State College. 

Yale Brozen has returned to Northwestern University after a six months’ leave of 
absence, during which he served as consultant for the Social Science Research Council’s 
Committee on Social Implications of Atomic Energy and Technological Change. 

Edward C. Budd has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois. 

M. M. Bronfenbrenner is on leave from the University of Wisconsin to do tax research 
work for the United States Army In Japan. 

R. L. Bunting has been appointed assistant professor of economics at the University 
of North Carolina. 

Daniel W. Burch is agricultural economist in the tax section of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 

John F. Burke has been promoted from associate professor to professor of accounting at 
the University of Georgia. 

John A. Buttrick, formerly of Yale University, has joined the staff of Northwestern 
University as an instructor in the department of economics. 

Leonard F. Cain has been appointed instructor in cconomics in the Graduate School 
of Social Science, The Catholic University of America. 

Francis J. Calkins has been promoted to the rank of professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of finance in the College of Business Administration, Marquette University. 

. Car] E.-Calohan, of the University of Alabama, has been appointed instructor in eco- 
nomics at the University of Florida. 

James J. Carney, Jr., has been named chairman of the department of finance at the 
. University of Miami. K 

Robert Campbell has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, University of Tlinois. 

W. M. Capron has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois. 

Leonard Chadwick, of the University of Nevada, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of economics at San Diego State College. 

W. E. Chalmers has been promoted to professor of economics and has been appointed 
acting head of the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 

Neil W. Chamberlain has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Yale University. 

Lester V. Chandler, of Amherst College, served during the summer as staff economist 
for the Subcommittee on Monetary, Credit and Fiscal Policies of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report and is continuing in that capacity on a part-time basis this year. 

Robert F. Clark has retired from the Marietta College faculty, where he has been 
professor of economics and sociology since 1922. 
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Robert L. Clodius was appointed lecturer in economics for the fall term at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

j. A. Cochran has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois. 

Frank G. Coolsen has been appointed assistant professor in the College of Commerce, 
University of Kentucky. 

William Corson has been named instructor in economics at the University of Miami. 

C. Merle Crawford, formerly of the University of Illinois, has been appointed instructor 
in marketing at the University of Florida. 

Richard M. Cyert has been promoted to assistant professor of economics at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Amando M. Dalisay has recently been appointed director of the department of eco- 
nomics, research and statistics, Philippine National Bank, Manila. 

K. R. Davis has been appointed assistant professor of marketing at the University 
of North Carolina, 

Harris P. Dawson, Jr., of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is serving as staff economist 
for the Subcommittee on Unemployment of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. 

Ray Dawson has been appointed instructor in accounting at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, 

William G. Dick has been appointed instructor in economics in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of Nebraska, 

Robert L. Dickens has been appointed instructor in economics at Duke University. 

Paul A. Dodd is on leave from the University of California for research work in 
Europe. 

Francis 5. Doody has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor 
of economics at Boston University. 

James H. Dornburg has joined the staff of the School of Business Administration, Emory 
University, as instructor in economics, 

Laurence P. Dowd has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of 
Michigan. 

Douglas D. Drysdale is instructor in money and banking at the University of Virginia. 

Doris A. Duffy, of the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N.Y:, has joined 
the faculty of the Graduate School of Social Science, The Catholic University of America, - 
as assistant professor of economics. 

Durward H. Dyche has resigned from the University of Texas to accept an appointment 
as associate professor of law at Wake Forest College. 


William R. Dymond, of Cornell University, has joined the staff of the department of 
economics at Massachusetts University. 


Harry Eastman has been appointed instructor in economics at Duke University. 


Thomas J. Edwards has been appointed instructor in accounting at Louisiana State 
University. \ 


Wilford J. Eiteman has been promoted to the rank of professor of finance in the 
School of Business Administration of the University of Michigan. 


Grover W. Ensley, formerly administrative assistant to Senator Ralph E. Flanders of 
Vermont, has been appointed to the staff of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
as associate director. 


Guy P. Evans has been SEN lecturer in accounting in the Graduate School of 
Social Science, The Catholic University of America. 


Elmer D. Fagan is on sabbatical leave of absence from the department of economics 
of Stanford University in the current academic year. , 
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Hans R. Fadum has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of economics 
at Yale University. 

Wiliam W. Frasure has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor 
of accounting in the School of Business Administration, University of Pittsburgh. 

Robert W. French has resigned from the University of Texas to become dean of the 
College of Commerce and Business Administration at Tulane University. 

Walter Froehlich has been promoted to the rank of professor of economics in the 
College of Business Administration, Marquette University. 

Joseph Fulton, of New York University, has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Michigan State College. 

George Garvy, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, has been appointed lecturer 
in economics at Columbia University School of General Studies. 

Jack E. Gelfand, formerly of Washington Square College of New York University, has 
accepted an assignment as instructor in economics in the School of Business Administra- 
tion, Lehigh University. 

Thomas G. Gies is an instructor in economics at the University of Michigan, 

Bela Gold has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of eco- 
nomics, School of Business Administration, University of Pittsburgh. 

George S. Goodell has been appointed instructor in business administration at Mar- 
quette University. 

James Goosman is an instructor in business administration at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

. Blaine M. Gordon has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Louisville. _ 

Myron J. Gordon has been promoted to assistant professor of economics at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

‘Wendell C. Gordon has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor 
of economics at the University of Texas. 

Wytze Gorter has been advanced in rank from lecturer to assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Manuel Gottlieb has been appointed visiting assistant professor of economics at Colgate 
University. 

J. Paul Graham has been appointed instructor in economics and business administra- 
tion at West Virginia University. 

Howard K. Grasher has been appointed instructor in business organization and manage- 
ment in the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska. 

Ralph Green has resigned as instructor in economics at Duke University to accept a 
position with the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas. 

Emile Grunberg has been promoted to associate professor of economics at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Franz Gutmann has become lecturer emeritus in economics, University of North Caro- 
lina, 

Earle M. Halvorson is instructor in business organization and management in the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, University of Nebraska. 

Osmond L. Harline, of the University of Utah, has joined the staff of the department 
of economics, Indiana University. 

Francis L. Hauser has been appointed associate professor of real estate, University of 
Florida. 

Earl O. Heady has been promoted to full professorship in the department of economics 
and sociology, Iowa State College. 

M. Kenneth Henderson has been appointed graduate instructor in economics at Tufts 
College. 


t 
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G. E. Henry has been appointed instructor in accounting at Louisiana State University. 
Jack Heysinger has been appointed instructor in business law at the University of 
, “7? Kansas. 
JI George H Hildebrand has been promoted from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
| Werner Z. Hirsch has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 
Henry G. Hodges has been appointed lecturer in industrial management, University of 
Florida, 
i Louis R, Hoffman has been appointed instructor in transportation, College of Business 
1 Administration, University of Tennessee. 
= Stanley E. Howard will be on leave of absence from Princeton University during the 
spring term. 
John Hunter has been appointed graduate instructor in economics at Tufts College. 
Leonid Hurwicz, formerly of Iowa State College, has been appointed research profes- 
sor of economics and mathematical statistics in the Graduate College, University of Mi- 
nois. 
Stanley F. Jablonski has been promoted from associate professor to professor of ac- 
counting in the School of Business Administration, University of Pittsburgh, 
Harold Jensen has joined the staff of the department of economics and sociology at 
Iowa State College. 
Brooks K. Johnson has been named chairman of the department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Miami. 
John L. Johnson, formerly of Michigan State College, has joined the staff of the Uni- 
vetsity of Kentucky Bureau of Business Research. 
Webster V. Johnson, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, conducted a seminar on 
land economics at the University of Virginia in the spring semester of 1948-49. 
Manley H. Jones has been appointed professorial lecturer in business management in 
the department of business and economics, Ilinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Myron L. Joseph has been promoted to assistant professor of economics at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 
Edward E. Judy has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of 
accounting in the College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 
C. Vernon Kane has been promoted to assistant professor of accounting, University of 
“Miami. 
J. Robert Karp, of Princeton University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Florida. 
Sanders A. Kahn has been appointed assistant professor of real estate at the University 
of Florida. 
John W. Kennedy, of the University of North Carolina, has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics at the University of Florida. 
Donald L, Kemmerer has been promoted to professor of economics, College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration, University of Illinois. ` 
Alison Kemp has been appointed KE in the department of political economy, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
R. P. Ketcham has been appointed instructor in economics at Michigan State College. 
George Kleiner has been promoted to associate professor of economics in College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, University of Ulinois. 
ð Paul L. Kleinsorge has been promoted to professor of economics at the University of 
regon. 


Wiliam H. Knowles, of Humboldt State College, has been appointed assistant professor 
of economics at Michigan State College. 
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Frank L. Kidner has been promoted to professor of economics at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Leonard J. Konopa is instructor in economics in the School of Business Administration, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Jobn Korbel has been appointed instructor in economics at Lafayette College. 

Theodore J. Kreps, on leave of absence from Stanford University, has been appointed 
staff director of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

Clarence E. Kuhlman has been promoted from associate professor to professor of 
transportation and public utilities in the College of Business Administration, University of 
Tennessee. 

Carl Landauer has been on leave from the University of California, Berkeley, in the fall 
term to lecture at the Free University of Berlin. 

Leonard A. Lecht, formerly of Columbia University, has accepted an assistant profes- 
sorship in economics at the University of Texas. 

G. E. Lent, associate professor of economics at the University of North Carolina, has 
been granted a leave of absence to serve as research associate on the staff of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research during the current year. 

Charles E. Lindblom has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of economics 
at Yale University. 

Robert G. Link has been appointed instructor in economics at Yale University. 

Madelyn Lockhart, formerly instructor in economics at Ohio State University, is now 
research associate at the University of Kentucky Bureau of Business Research. 

Santiago P. Macario, of Kansas State College, has been appointed instructor in eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas. 

D. A. MacGibbon, former chairman of the Wheat Board of Canada, has been appointed 
visiting professor in the department of politcal economy, University of Toronto, for the 
: current year. 

Elizabeth G. Magill has been appointed to the staff of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report as a, research assistant. 

Jean P. Mahan has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor of economics 
at Tulane University. 

James R. Mahoney, on leave of absence from the University of Utah, is serving as 
senior analyst in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 

Arthur A. Mandel has been appointed lecturer in economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles for the spring semester, 1950. 

L. F. Mansfield has been appointed instructor in economics at Duke University. 

William D Matthies, formerly of Southern Illinois University, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of accounting at the University of Florida. 

Davy H. McCall has been appointed instructor in economics at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

J. O. McClintic has been promoted to the rank of professor of economics at San Diego 
State College. 

J. L. McConnell has been promoted to associate professor of economics, College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, Universily of Ilinois. 

Robert I. Mehr has been promoted to associate professor of economics, College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois, 

Lee J. Melton has been appointed instructor in economics at Louisiana State University. 

Janet K. Messing has been appointed lecturer in the department of economics, Hunter 
College, for the current academic year, 

Sebatian F. Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., has been appointed lecturer in economics in the 
Graduate School of Social Science, The Catholic University of America. 
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Charles S. Miller has been appointed professor of business organization and management 
in the College of Business Administration, University of Nebraska. 


Donald C. Miller bas been appointed instructor in economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


Earl J. Miller has been named chairman of the department of economics at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


William L. Miller is assistant professor of economics at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Charles N. Millican is instructor in economics at the University of Florida. 

Herbert Millington has been appointed professor of marketing at the University of 
Miami. 

George F. Mitch, of Pennsylvania State College, is interim assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Florida. 


J. M. Mitchell, assistant professor of economics at Tulane University, has accepted a 
Fulbright award for research and study in France during the current academic year. 

J. D. Morgan has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of 
finance at the University of Kansas. 

Lloyd Morrison, of the University of North Carolina, has been appointed professor 
òt accounting at Louisiana State University. 

Will S. Myers, Jr., of Wooster College, has joined the staff of the University of Ken- 
tucky Bureau of Business Research, 

Grover A. J. Noetzel has been named dean of the School of Business Administration 
at the University af Miami, 

G. Warren Nutter bas been appointed assistant professor of economics at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Ralph H. Oakes has been promoted to the rank of professor of marketing in the 
College of Business Administration, Marquette University. 

Guy H. Orcutt, of the International Monetary Fund, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard University. 

Raymond R. Orie is instructor in accounting in the School of Business Administration, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


John P. Owen, of Louisiana State University, has accepted a positon as professor of 
economics at the University of Houston. 


Donald W. Paden has been promoted to associate professor of economics, College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois. 


Stephen S. Park has been appointed assistant professor of statistics and insurance in the 
College of Business Administration, Marquette University. 


J. W. Parsons is an instructor in business administration at Louisiana State University. 


Robert W. Patterson has been appointed instructor in rural social economics at the: 
University of Virginia. 


Walter Pearce has been appointed instructor in the College of Commerce, University 
of Kentucky. 


William B. Peden has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of 
Louisville, 

Dudley F. Pegrum, of the University of California at Los Angeles, has returned from a 
six months’ leave in Washington and Europe spent in research study. 


Howard S. Piquet, senior specialist in international economics of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, is visiting professor of economics at the University 
of Oregon in the fall term. 


A. Neal Potter is on leave from State College of Washington to serve as assistant to 
Wilson Compton, alternate U. S. delegate to the United Nations. 
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Daniel A. Preston has been appointed assistant professor of economics and commerce 
at the University of Chattanooga. 

Leonard W. Prestwich has been appointed instructor in n marketing at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Frank A. Putz has been appointed instructor in business administration at Marquette 
University. 

Jewell J. Rasmussen, on leave of absence from the University of Utah, is serving as 
consultant in the Division of Fiscal Analysis, Bureau of the Budget. 

A. N. Reid, on leave from the University of Saskatchewan, is visiting lecturer in the 
department of political economy of the University of Toronto for the 1949-50 session. 

Arthur C. Redeisbemer bas been appointed instructor in economics and commerce at 
the University of Chattanooga. 

Jim E. Reese has been promoted from associate professor to professor of economics 
at the University of Oklahoma. 

William N. Renfroe has been appointed instructor in economics at the University of 
Virginia. 

William B. Ricketts has been named lecturer in marketing at the University of Miami. 

Raymond W. Ritland has been appointed instructor in economics at Tulane University. 

Edwin C. Robbins, Jr., has returned to the University of Oregon as instructor in eco- 
nomics after a year’s leave of absence for study. 

David R. Roberts has been promoted to associate professor of economics at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

Alan J. Robertson, of the University of Missouri, has been appointed instructor in 
economics at the University of Florida. 

Ross Robertson has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of 
economics in the College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 

Robert M. Robinson has been lecturer in economics at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in the fall term. 

N. R. Roos has been appointed instructor in aecuunting at Louisiana State University. 

Kenneth D, Roose has been appointed assistant ae of economics at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

W. D. Ross has been appointed associate professor of economics at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

J. Everett Royer has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of accounting 
and assistant to the dean of the School of Business Administration at the University of 
Miami. 

Frederick L. Ryan has been promoted to the rank of professor of economics at San 
Diego State College. 

Richard Ruggles has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of economics at 
Yale University. 

Frank J. Sabella, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of insurance at the University of Florida. 

James S. Schindler, formerly of the University of Buffalo, has been appointed assistant 
professor of accounting in the School of Business and Public Administration, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

Wilson E. Schmidt is serving as instructor in money and banking at the University of 
Virginia. 

Warren C. Scoville, of the University of California at Los Angeles, has returned from 
a year’s leave spent in France where he was engaged in research study. 

Francis J. Shannon, of Wayne University, has joined the staff of the University of 
Kentucky Bureau of Business Research. 
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Milton M. Shapiro has joined the staff of the economics department of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine as economic analyst. 

Howard D. Sharpe, Jr., has been appointed instructor in economics at Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Charles S. Sheldon has returned to his position as assistant professor of economics ut 
the University of Washington after serving as head of the foreign trade branch of the 
Research and Programs Division of SCAP in Japan, 

Murray W. Shields has been promoted from associate professor to professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Florida. 

Irving H. Siegel, chief economist, Veterans Administration, is on leave E the cur- 
rent academic year to be lecturer in political economy at Johns Hopkins University. 

Albert J. Sievers has been appointed assistant professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of accounting in the College of Business Administration, Marquette University. 

Paul B, Simpson, of Stanford University, has accepted a positon as associate professor 
of economics at the University of Oregon. 

Reuben E. Slesinger has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor 
of economics in the School of Business Administration, University of Pittsburgh. 

William M. Slocum has been appointed instructor in economics and business administra- 
tion at West Virginia University. 

William J. J. Smith has been promoted to assistant professor of economics at the Uni- 


versity of California at Los Angeles, d 
Warren L. Smith has been appointed instructor in economics at the ae of 
Michigan. 


Gerald G. Somers, formerly of the University of California, has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics and business administration at West Virginia University. 

Richard E., Speagle has entered the service of the State of New York Banking Depart- 
ment as senior research analyst in the department of research and statistics. 

Emil Spitzer has been appointed lecturer in economics in the Graduate School of Social 
Science, The Catholic University of America. 

Augustus W. Springer, Jr., has been appointed instructor in economics at the University 
of Virginia. - 

R. L. Stallings has been promoted to associate professor of accounting at the University 
of North Carolina. 

Edward F. Stauber has been appointed instructor in economics in the Graduate School 
of Social Science, The Catholic University of America. 

H. Elsworth Steele, of the University of Toledo, has been appointed associate Reen 
in industrial relations and personnel management at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

John Stevens has been appointed instructor in business law at the University of Kansas. 
l Joseph Sulkowski has been advanced to the rank of associate professor of economics 
in the Graduate School of Social Science, The Catholic University of America, 

Victor V. Sweeney, formerly of the University of California, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of insurance at the University of Florida. 

Richard D Tennant has heen promoted tn assistant professar of economics at Yale 
University. 

Carey C. Thompson has returned to the University of Texas as assistant professor of 
economics after a year’s leave of absence spent in graduate work and teaching at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Don Thompson has been appointed instructor in business law at the University of 
Kansas, 

W. S. Thomson has been appointed research associate and assistant to the director of 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of Thoronto. 
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Gerhard Tintner, who has been on leave of absence at Cambridge University, England, 
_ has returned to Iowa State College as professor of economics and mathematics. 
D. C. Townsend has been appointed instructor in economics at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. i = x 
M. L. Townsend has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor of 
business law in the College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 


B. F, Trimpe has been promoted from assistant professor to associate professor Of 
marketing in the College of Business Administration, University of Tennessee. 


Earl K. Turner has been appointed research associate in the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce, University of Kentucky. 


Paul M. Van Arsdell has been promoted to professor of economics in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration, University of Illinois, 


R. H. Van Voorhis is associate professor of accounting at the University of Alabama. 


Frank R. Varon has been on leave from the University of Texas in the first semester of 
the current academic year for research study. 


P. M. Vukasin has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College of 
Cumuueite and Business Administration, University of Ilinois. 

Gordon S. Watkins has resigned from the University of California at Los Angeles to 
accept an appointment as provost on the Riverside campus of the University, of California. 

V. Orval Watts has been appointed visiting professor of economics at Claremont Men’s 
College. 


Gordon W. Wells has been promoted to assistant professor of accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 

Bennett S. White, of the research division in marketing and transportation of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is conducting a seminar in marketing and agricultural 
production at the University of Virginia. 


A. M. Whitehill is serving as acting assistant professor of economics at the University 
of North Carolina during the current academic year. 


Howard W. Wissner, formerly of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has joined the faculty 
of Tulane University as associate professor of economics. 


Charles Wolf, Jr., is with the Division of Research for Far East, Department of State. 


Louis A. Wood has retired from active duty as professor of economics at the University 
of Oregon after twenty-five years of service. 


Wilson Wright has accepted an appointment as manager of the economic research de- 
partment of Proctor and Gamble, in Cincinnati. 


Howard A. Zacur has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of accounting 
at the University of Miami, 


Herbert K. Zassenhaus has been promoted to associate professor of economics at Colgate 
University. 


Raymond J. Ziegler, of the University of Omaha, has been appointed instructor in sta- 
tistics at the University of Florida. 


Lowell C. Yoder, of the University of Arkansas, has been eet associate professor 
of marketing at the University of Florida. 


